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CHAPTER  L 

ROME —  THE  IMMEDUTE  SOURCES  OF  ITS  HISTORY,  AND 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  civilizations  of  the  world  have  ever  borne  towards 
each  other  certain  relations.  They  have  had  their  antece- 
dents, and  their  consequents.  They  have  grown,  in  a 
great  measure,  out  of  those  which  preceded  them ;  while 
to  those  which  succeeded,  they  have  furnished  the  germs 
to  be  developed,  and  attain  their  maturity  under  such  influ- 
ences as  the  future  should  afford.  Thus  the  civilizations 
of  Egypt  and  the  east  funiished  the  matrix  in  which  the 
seeds  of  Grecian  culture  were  sown,  and  nourished  to 
maturity.  The  civilization  of  Greece,  in  its  turn,  was  an 
essential,  a  necessary  element  in  that  of  the  Roman,  and 
without  which  the  latter  would  have  been  very  different 
from  that  recorded  by  history.  The  Roman,  was  that 
gigantic  civilization,  sustaining  almost  equal  relations  with 
the  old  and  the  new  world ;  absorbing  and  modifying  the 
civilizations  of  ancient  time,  and  moulding  and  giving 
birth  to  much  of  the  modern.  It  was  the  vast  reservoir 
fed  from  the  fountains  of  Greece  and  the  east,  and  in 
it«  turn  sending  out  its  streams  to  fructify  modern  Europe 
and  the  west  Let  us  then  approach  the  study  of  its 
civilization  with  the  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry,  and  the 
determination  to  let  no  obstacle  effectually  impede  our 
progress. 

The  south  of  Europe  terminates  in  three  peninsulas,  the 
Grecian,  Italian,  and  Spanish.     Each  one  of  these  enjoys 
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its  own  isolation ;  the  first  being  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  proper  by  the  Cambanian  mountains,  the 
second  by  the  Alps,  and  the  third  by  the  Pyrenees. 

The  barriers  embraced  in  the  two  first  mentioned,  have 
served  valuable  purposes  in  protecting  the  Grecian  and 
Italian  peninsulas,  especially  the  latter,  from  hostile  inva^ 
sions  while  the  infant  Hercules  was  growing  to  maturity. 
The  Gaul,  the  Carthaginian,  the  Cimbri,  the  Teuton, 
always  found  the  Alps  with  their  snowy  summits,  and 
their  fearful  glaciers,  to  interpose  most  formidable  obsta- 
cles to  their  reveling  on  the  plains  of  Campania. 

The  Pyrenees  have  also  served  as  a  protection,  but  of 
a  different  character.  They  have  interposed  their  moun- 
taia  masses,  not  to  protect  the  peninsula  from  the  rest  of 
Europe,  but  to  guard  Europe  from  the  forces  imprisoned 
in  the  peninsula.  But  for  them,  and  their  hardy  inhabit- 
ants, the  Moor  of  Spain  would  probably  have  borne  the 
crescent  in  triumph  over  Europe.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
barrier  proved  not  insurmountable,  and  in  A.  D.  T32,  the 
Saracenic  host  clambered  over  it,  and  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  subjugating  Europe  but  for  their  bloody  defeat 
by  Charles  Martel  near  Tours. 

The  peninsula  of  Italy  is  perhaps  equally  as  mountainous 
as  that  of  Greece;  but  its  mountain  ranges  are  more 
uniform,  more  upon  one  general  system,  and  less  broken 
into  parts.  The  Alps  at  the  north  send  off  as  their  main 
spur  the  Apennines,  which  pursuing  their  bold  course  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  proceed  to  its  south-western 
extremity,  dividing  all  Italy  proper  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  On  the  north-east  lies  the  great  basin  of  the  Po,  the 
ancient  Padus  or  Eridanus,  while  from  its  western  slopes 
descend  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber;  on  the  latter  of  which,  on 
the  western  side,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  the  northern 
and  southern  termination  of  the  peninsula,  stood  and  still 
stands,  the  city  of  Rome. 

Both  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  Apennines 
are  sent  off,  generally  at  right  angles,  many  mountain  spurs, 
between  which  are  embosomed  fruitfiil  valleys,  which  occa- 
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rionally  stretch  off,  forming  plains  of  varied  extent,  and 
different  degrees  of  loveliness. 

The  physical  arrangements  of  Italy  leave  nothing  to  ask 
of  the  beneficent  giver.  Surrounded  by  sea  and  moun- 
tains; with  an  extremely  varied  and  most  lovely  landscape; 
with  a  climate  the  most  delightful  in  the  world;  with  capaci- 
ties for  production  the  most  varied  and  unfailing ;  and  with 
skies  proverbial  for  their  beauty  and  loveliness,  it  is  not 
sorprifiing  that  its  pleasant  fields  have  always  invited  the 
invader,  and  hence  that  it  has  been  so  often  the  theatre  of 
commotion  and  hostile  encounter. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as  the 
city  of  New  York,  stands  Rome;  not  inappropriately  termed 
the  eternal  city;  because  either  by  its  arms  or  its  arts,  it 
has  kept  a  great  part  of  the  world  in  subjection  to  itself  for 
more  than  two  thousand  six  hundred  years.  When  its 
physical  energies  were  exhausted,  and  its  arms  could  no 
longer  hold  the  world  in  awe,  its  pope  asserted  his  spiritual 
dominion  as  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter,  and  from  the  Vatican 
ruled  over  the  consciences  and  the  souls  of  men.  Wonder- 
ful city,  what  a  mighty  mission  was  it  thine  to  accomplish 
in  the  afiairs  of  men ! 

No  one,  however,  can  fully  understand  or  appreciate  the 
elements  of  Roman  greatness  without  investigating  the 
condition  of  Italy  at  the  time  Rome  is  said  to  have  been 
founded.  In  that  condition,  together  with  the  prior  and 
subsequent  history  of  the  Italian  states,  are  to  be  found 
one  of  the  great  secrets  of  Roman  success.  Had  Rome 
been  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  instead  of  the 
Tiber,  neither  the  bodies  nor  the  souls  of  men  would  have 
been  subjected  to  her  iron  rule.  In  order  to  acquire  the 
force  necessary  to  subject  the  world,  it  was  necessary 
she  should  have  been  reared  among  hostile  and  warlike 
states,  almost  or  quite  her  equals  in  power,  and  not  in  a 
vast  and  extended  empire,  or  where  a  dreaded  despotism 
had  thrown  its  net  of  iron  over  the  struggling  energies  of 
humanity. 
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It  should  certainly  create  no  surprise  that  the  beautiful 
region  of  Italy  should  early  attract  the  attention  of  enter- 
prising emigrants  from  other  landsi  It  furnishes  one 
among  the  multitude  of  fiicts  going  to  show  that  emigrants, 
or  their  descendants,  achieve  a  higher  civilization,  and 
accomplish  far  more  in  arms,  or  arts,  or  both,  than  the 
aborigine. 

Long  prior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  Italy  had  been 
divided  between  a  variety  of  separate  nations,  differing 
from  each  other  in  manners  and  customs,  and  in  the  de- 
grees of  civilization  which  each  had  severally  attained.  Of 
these  the  IJmbrians  have  long  been  regarded  as  the  ear- 
liest known  inhabitants  of  northern  Italy,  occupying  an- 
ciently that  portion  of  it  lying"  between  the  Alps  and  the 
river  Tiber.  The  era  of  their  settlement  is  supposed  to 
have  preceded,  by  many  ages,  the  existence  of  any  written 
documents  or  records.  The  Etruscans,  long  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  dispossessed  them  of  their  territories 
on  the  north  of  the  Tiber  and  in  the  western  part  of  Italy, 
while  the  Gauls,  in  a  subsequent  age,  came  into  the  occu- 
pancy of  northern  Italy.  The  Romans  could,  therefore^ 
derive  directly  from  the  Umbrians,  few,  if  any,  of  the  ele- 
ments of  their  civilization. 

Coeval  with  the  Umbri  in  the  north  were  the  Siculi  or 
Sicani  in  the  southern  region  of  Italy.  These  were  of  the 
Iberian  stock,  and  came  into  Italy  from  the  north,  gradually 
tracing  their  way  to  the  soutliem  extremity,  and  ultimately 
seeking  a  refuge  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Sicania.  Along  with  these  should  also  be 
ranked  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  (Enotri,  the  Morgetes, 
Italietes,  Penceti,  and  Japyges,  in  regard  to  which  there 
are  early  traditions.  These  have  been  regarded  as  the 
aborigines  of  somthem  Italy,  but  they  also  passed  avray 
before  the  Roman  era,  and  hence  could  only  indirectly 
have  affected  its  civilization. 

A  race,  however,  that  did  exert,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, or  both,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  influence  upon 
Roman  civilization,  was  that  known  under  the  names  of 
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Opici,  Aamnci,  Aasonians,  or  Oscans.  These  appear  to 
have  been  a  people  warlike  in  their  character,  and  to  have 
driveo  the  Siculi  ont  of  Italy.  They  appear  as  the  prin- 
cipitl  people  of  sonthem  Italy,  and  within  the  historical 
period,  are  found  pressing  from  Campania  northward  into 
Latiaxn.  The  Oscan  language  prevailed  throagh  all  south- 
ern Italy  until  it  was  at  a  late  period  supplanted  by  the 
Latin.'  From  their  position  on  the  peninsula  it  would 
appear  that  they  had  entered  it  earlier  than  the  UmbrianSy 
unless  they  came  by  sea. 

The  Oscans  were  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people, 
occupying  the  hilly  country,  and  scattered  about  in  villages. 
They  had  an  agricultural  priesthood,  devoted  as  well  to  the 
cultivation  of  agriculture,  as  to  the  offices  of  religion.' 
They  were  a  people  of  industrious  habits  and  of  simple 
maouers.  Their  devotion  to  agriculture  gave  health  to  the 
mind  and  body,  diffused  peace  and  plenty  around  their 
habitations,  originated  a  fine  tone  of  moral  feeling,  and 
contributed  largely,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  bring  the 
▼alleys  and  slopes  of  the  Apennines  under  cultivation,  and- 
thus  to  develop  the  physical  resources  of  central  and 
aoutbem  Italy.  Thus  the  agricultural  tendencies,  the 
simple  manners,  the  industrious  habits,  the  moral  feelings, 
and  the  warlike  energies  of  this  people,  together  with  the  ad- 
vanced state  and  condition  of  agriculture  to  which  they  had 
attained,  all  contributed  to  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  the 
atructure  of  a  city  that  should  rule  the  world. 

Besides  these,  there  were  also  other  emigrations,  or  colo- 
nizing, done  in  Italy.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  were 
the  Pelasgians,  and  the  settlements  they  effected;  the 
Raaena,  or  Etruscans ;  and  the  Gauls  who,  within  the  histo- 
ric age,  dispossessed  the  Etruscans,  and  occupied  the  north 
of  luly. 

The  three  different  races  or  people  who  have  made  the 
largest  contributions  to  Roman  civilization  were  the  Raseua, 
Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  the  Sabines,  and  the  Latins. 


•  PrirJkard,  iii,  217.     '  Dew,  211,  212. 
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The  Etruscans  calling  themselves  Rasense,  occupied  the 
ancient  Etruria.  Of  this  they  dispossessed  the  Umbrians. 
There  are  reckoned  three  different  Etrurias,  once  occupied 
by  the  Etruscans,  viz:  Lower  Etruria,  Circumpadum 
Etruria,  and  Gampanian  Etruria.*  Indeed,  so  powerful 
were  the  Etruscans  at  the  period  when  their  nation  was 
most  extensively  spread,  that  all  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to 
the  straits  of  Sicily,  was  said  to  have  been  subject  to  their 
government.  The  region,  however,  known  more  gene- 
rally as  the  ancient  Etruria,  was  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Tiber,  on  the  north  by  the  Macra,  on  the  east  by  the 
Apennines,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  then 
termed  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.*  It  lay,  therefore,  directly 
north  of  Rome,  and  was  larger  than  the  modern  Tuscany. 
This  country  was  also  anciently  called  Tyrrhenia,  and  in  it 
were  twelve  confederated  cities,  the  chief  city  being  called 
Tarquinii.  "  The  soil,"  says  Diodorus, "  will  bear  everything, 
and  being  well  cultivated,  yields  abundance  of  fruits,  not 
only  for  sufficiency,  but  for  luxurious  enjoyment,  so  that 
servants  and  freemen  alike  have  their  own  separate  houses. 
From  the  universal  fertility  of  the  country,  they  can  al- 
ways keep  large  stores  in  reserve,  for,  in  short,  Tyrrhenia 
sits  everywhere  on  open  plains,  divided  by  gently  sloping 
hills,  serviceable  to  agriculture,  and  is  moderately  humid, 
as  well  in  summer  as  in  winter." 

The  following  were  the  physical  characters  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. Countenances  not  acute,  but  large  and  of  a  round 
shape;  nose  thick,  but  not  long;  chin  strong,  and  somewhat 
protruding.  Stature  small,  great  head,  short  thick  arms, 
and  a  clumsy  and  inactive  conformation  of  body  appear  to 
have  characterized  the  Etruscan  form.' 

The  origin  of  the  Etruscans  has  been  a  problem  which 
has  never  admitted  of  a  clear  solution.  Many  suppose,  and 
apparently  with  good  reason,  that  their  mother  country  was 
the  ancient  Lydia.     The  evidence  adduced  to  prove  this 


^Prichard,  in,  238,  etc.    *  Be^al  Ii(nne,  104.    *  Pric7tard*s  PhyHcnl  Re- 
searches, ni,  256,  257. 
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origin  is  derived  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  Lydians 
themselves  believed  the  Etruscans  to  have  been  their  kins- 
men, and  to  have  come  from  Lydia.  The  Etruscans 
claimed  for  themselves  a  Lydian  origin.  The  language, 
numners,  customs,  habits,  and  civilization  of  the  Etruscans, 
all  seem  to  indicate  them  of  Asiatic,  if  not  of  Lydian, 
(Higin.^ 

The  Etruscan  alphabet  was  written  from  right  to  left, 
which  strongly  suggests  its  transmission  from  the  east. 
The  direct  proof  of  their  Lydian  origin,  very  much  relied 
upon,  is  derived  from  the  following  fact.  The  tomb  of 
Alyattes,  the  father  of  Croesus,  was  a  mound  or  tumulus  of 
earth,  raised  upon  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  and  surmounted 
by  five  pyramidal  columns  or  cones.*  At  Clusium  in 
Etraria  the  tomb  of  Porsena  exhibited  a  massive  stone 
basement,  on  the  summit  of  which  were  five  pyramidal  co- 
lamns  or  cones.  So  also  a  monument  still  extant  on  the 
Via  Appia,  exhibits  a  basement  supporting  five  pyramidal 
columns. 

But  the  strongest  evidence  of  this  particular  character  is 
offered  by  the  sephulchral  tumuli,  called  cucumelle,  spread 
over  the  deserted  plains  of  the  Roman  Maremma,  once 
the  cemeteries  of  the  Etruscan  cities  of  Volci  and  Tarquinii.^ 
Thene  have  only  come  to  light  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  plan  of  the  great  cucumella  of  the  Volci  corresponds 
so  closely  with  that  of  the  Lydian  tomb,  as  to  suggest  the 
notion  that  it  must  have  been  erected  upon  the  same  Dri- 
ginal  model.  It  consists  of  a  solid  stone  casement  seventy 
or  eighty  yards  in  diameter,  supporting  a  tumulus  sur- 
mounted by  pyramidal  cones,  fragments  of  which  are  still 
strewed  over  the  sides  of  the  mound.  The  original  num- 
ber of  these  cones  are  recognized  to  be  five,  which  stand 
on  the  summit  of  an  equal  number  of  towers,  carried  up 
from  the  foundation,  through  the  centre  of  the  tuniulus. 


»S«i  Article  in  fj^mdon  Quarterly  Reru'irfor  184/5,  21  ;  Prichard'ff  Phya- 
ictd  IliMfarrfitM,  in,  242,  24:j;  Dennis's  Etrurui,  xxxvli.  ^London  Q>/ar- 
teHy,  Junf,  1 W5,  :i2.     •  Idtm,  %\. 
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and  in  the  lower  recesses  of  which  were  the  sepulchral 
chambers. 

These  resemblances  may  justly  be  regarded  as  too  strik- 
ing and  peculiar  to  be  the  result  of  accident.  So  also 
many  of  the  manners  and  customs,  and  much  of  the  civil- 
ization of  this  peculiar  people,  proclaim  their  oriental,  if 
not  Lydian,  origin. 

The  custom  stated  to  have  been  common  among  the 
Etruscans,  that  young  girls  should  earn  their  dowries,  by 
prostitution,  with  a  view  to  forming  respectable  marriages, 
was  of  Lydian  extraction. 

Although  many  things  seem  to  indicate  the  Lydian  origin 
of  the  Etruscans,  yet  that  is  a  point  by  no  means  generally 
conceded.  As  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show, 
the  early  Etruscan  style  of  art  indicates  a  close  affinity  with 
the  Egyptian.  So  the  subjects  represented,  as  also  the 
later  style  of  art,  indicates  as  clearly  the  influence  of  the 
Grecian  mind.  While,  therefore,  there  is  much  among  the 
Etruscans  that  reminds  one  of  an  eastern  people  of  Asiatic 
extraction,  so  also  is  there  much  that  indicates  the  work- 
ing of  the  Greek  mind  among  the  elements  that  contribute 
to  form  the  Etruscan  character. 

A  modern  writer.  Dr.  Donaldson,  distinguishes  between 
the  Tyrrhenians,  who  were  located  on  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  and  the  Etruscans,  or  Baseua,  situated  in  the  interior. 
The  former  he  supposes  to  be  the  most  civilized  branch  of 
the  Pelasgians.  The  Etruscans  he  supposes  to  be  a  Go- 
thic tribe  from  Rhsetia,  who,  having  sallied  forth  from 
the  plains  of  Lombardy,  where  it  was  settled  in  connection 
with  sister  tribes  in  the  Tyrol  and  south-western  Germany, 
not  only  effected  a  permanent  conquest  of  Umbria,  but 
also  settled  itself  as  a  military  aristocracy  among  the  civil- 
ized Tyrrhenians  on  the  right  of  the  Tiber.^ 

The  identity  of  the  Etruscans,  or  Rasena  invaders,  with 
Scandinavian  or  Gothic  tribes,  he  seeks  to  find  in  the  simi- 
larity of  their  physical  characteristics,  in  the  gladiatorial 
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combata  of  the  one  with  the  duel  of  the  other,  and  in  the 
correspondence  between  certain  words  used  by  both.^ 
With  the  Etruscan  monuments,  however,  that  still  remain, 
and  all  that  has  survived  of  their  history  and  language,  it 
will  hardly  be  possible  to  refer  them  exclusively,  or  princi- 
pally, to  a  Gothic  ancestry,  and  the  riddle  in  relation  to 
their  origin  remains  still  unsolved.  It  would  also  seem 
that  a  good  deal  of  confusion  is  here  introduced  by  creating 
a  distinction  between  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Etruscans, 
and  by  attributing  to  the  former  the  locality,  and  conse- 
quently the  monuments  of  civilization  that  have  generally 
been  attributed  to  the  latter.  Wherever  we  are  to  look 
for  the  original  home  of  the  Etruscans,  the  civilization 
attributed  to  them  certainly  indicates  an  eastern  origin.    . 

The  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans 
may,  perhaps,  in  part  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  people 
known  to  the  Romans  by  that  name  were  a  very  mixed 
race  of  people.  The  earliest  occupants  of  the  country  were 
the  Umbrians.  The  next,  a  Greek  race,  the  Pelasgi,  one 
stream  of  whose  population  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  crossing  the  Apennines,  and  uniting 
themftclves  with  the  aborigines,  or  mountaineers,  took 
possession  of  Etruria,  driving  out  the  earlier  inhabitants, 
and  raising  those  mighty  walls  and  Cyclopean  structures 
that  enabled  them  for  some  time  to  reign  supreme  in  the 
Und.' 

To  this  must  be  superadded  a  third  race,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Tyrrheni,  or  Tyrseni,  by  the  Romans  Etrusci, 
Tusci,  or  Thusci,  and  by  themselves  Rasena,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  established  their  power  in  the  land  about 
three  centuries  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Whence 
they  came  will  perhaps  never  be  clearly  settled.  But  the 
strong  probability  seems  to  be  from  Lydia. 

The  civilization  of  the  Etruscans  was  very  far  in  advance 
of  the  other  nations  of  Italy.     That  civilization,  too,  was  in 


*  Varr<mianus  DanakUon,  SO,  81, 82.    '  DennU'9  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria,  xxxi. 
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many  particulars  quite  oriental  in  its  character.  One  of 
its  peculiar  marks  was  the  existence  of  castes,  thus  clearly 
indicating  an  Asiatic  origin.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered as  very  clearly  settled  to  what  extent  this  system 
of  castes  was  established. 

Those  who  adopt  the  conclusions  of  Niebuhr,  assert  that 
there  was  a  vast  chasm  between  the  ruling  race  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  miserable  and  degraded. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  common  people  ever  concerned 
themselves  in  the  affairs  of  state,  or  that  the  democratic 
element  was  ever  developed  in  Etruria. 

The  power  resided  in  a  patrician  order,  which  also  con- 
stituted a  sacerdotal  caste,  the  priesthood  being  hereditary, 
and  surrounded  by  serfs  and  slaves,  who  were  born  to 
serve  and  obey.  In  this  respect  there  was  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  civilization  of  Egypt;  the  priest  caste,  how- 
ever, possessing  greater  civil  power  than  it  possessed 
among  the  Egyptians.*  Like  the  priest  caste  of  Egypt,  it 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another  the  secrets  of 
its  power  and  influence;  not  by  written  records  that  could 
be  read  and  understood  by  others,  but  by  oral  instruction 
and  tradition. 

In  relation  to  government,  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  in  ordinary  times  seems  to  have  been  confided  to  a 
senate;  but  in  times  of  emergency,  a  king  or  regent,  termed 
lucomon,  or  lucomo,  was  elected  for  a  limited  period, 
whose  power  was  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  He  exe- 
cuted many  civil  functions,  commanded  the  armies,  and  was 
the  high  priest^  or  chief  minister  of  religion.  Thus  in  the 
element  of  government,  we  find  the  prototype  of  regal 
Rome  in  the  cities  of  Etruria.  It  was  fiom  these  that 
Rome  derived  her  pomp  and  ceremonial,  the  purple  robe, 
the  golden  crown,  the  curule  chair,  the  eagle  sceptre,  the 
fasces,  and  the  axe  of  the  lictors. 

So  far  as  forms  and  ceremonies  were  concerned,  the 
Etruscans  were  a  very  religious  people.    It  entered  into 
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all  their  civil  and  social  life.  It  threw  over  all  its  protect- 
ing mantle.  It  was  a  religion  of  rites  and  ceremonies; 
one  of  pomp  and  parade;  in  which  the  splendor  of  its  exhi- 
bitions, and  its  marvels  and  mysteries,  all  united  to  enlist 
the  senses,  and  thus  to  create  a  sensuous  devotion.  The 
simple  element  of  &ith  or  belief  seems  to  have  been  wanting. 

Tarquinii,  the  principal  city  of  the  Etruscans,  was  a  great 
mart  for  commerce.  By  means  of  it,  the  elegant  arts  of 
Egypt,  and  Phoenicia,  and  subsequently  of  Greece,  were 
introduced  into  Etruria.  There  are  still  many  remains 
that  attest  the  high  degree  of  civilization  of  the  ancient 
Etruscans.  Their  tombs,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  pro- 
claim their  luxury  and  industrial  power.  Their  fleets  rode 
in  triumph  over  the  seas,  and  their  soldiers,  armed  and 
mail-clad,  were  unmatched  on  the  land  before  Rome  ex- 
isted as  a  city. 

Like  the  Egyptians  they  made  their  tombs  their  records, 
covering  over  their  inner  walls  with  paintings,  and  stocking 
them  with  valuable  pottery  and  furniture.^  "  The  internal 
history  of  Etruria"  says  Mr.  Dennis,  "is  written  on  the 
mifirhty  walls  of  her  cities,  and  on  other  architectural 
monuments;  on  her  roads,  her  sewers,  her  tunnels,  but 
above  all  in  her  sepulchres.  It  is  to  be  read  on  graven 
rocks,  and  on  the  painted  walls  of  tombs.  But  its  chief 
chronicles  are  inscribed  on  sarcophagi  and  cinerary  urns, 
on  vases  and  goblets,  on  mirrors,  and  other  articles  in 
bronze,  and  a  thousand  et  cetera  of  personal  adornment, 
and  of  domestic  and  warlike  furniture,  all  found  within 
the  tombs  of  a  people  long  passed  away." 

The  Etruscans  were  great  cultivators  of  music.  The 
use  of  wind  instruments  at  Home  was  considered  to  be 
peculiarly  a  Tuscan  art.  The  trumpet  was  introduced 
into  Rome  from  Etruria.'  The  Greeks  derived  the  use  of 
these  same  instruments  from  Phrygia  and  Lydia.  The 
musical  art  of  the  Etruscans  was  either  identical  with  that 
of  the  LydiaiiH,  or  was  very  similar  to  it. 

'  IliQ'U  Iti^m< ,  107.    '  Prichanl,  ill.  251 
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The  architectural  art  of  the  Etruscans  is  also  worthy  of 
notice.*  The  cities  of  Etruria  generally  stood  on  open 
plains,  or  on  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  junction  of  two  ra- 
vines,  their  walls  being  built  of  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone 
laid  in  regular  courses.  In  the  gateways  and  vaults  of  the 
Etruscans  we  find  the  perfect  arch,  formed  of  massive 
stones  fitted  without  cement.  So  also  were  bridges  con- 
structed with  a  single  arch  which  are  standing  firm  at  the 
present  time.  They  tunneled  roads  through  rocks  to  lessen 
the  distance.*  The  walls  of  their  tombs  were  paneled  in 
relief.  Within  them  are  found  easy  armed  chairs  with 
footstools  attached,  carved  out  of  the  rock.  So  also  are 
there  vases,  goblets,  drinking  horns,  wine  coolers,  plates, 
cups,  etc.,  armor  and  weapons,  as  if  the  belief  were  enter- 
tained that  departed  spirits  in  another  state  had  necessities 
similar  to  what  they  had  in  this,  and  that  the  tomb  was  a 
counterpart  of  the  abode  of  the  living. 

Such  were  the  ancient  Etruscans,  masters  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  long  before  Rome  came  into  being. 

Another  people  of  Italy,  who  have  exerted  great  influence 
upon  the  destinies  of  Rome,  were  the  Sabines.  These  were 
a  branch  of  the  great  central  people  of  Italy,  dwelling  be- 
tween the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  and  almost  touching  on 
Rome.  The  country  originally  possessed  by  the  Sabines 
was  in  the  highest  region  of  central  Italy.*  They  derived 
their  name  from  Sabinus,  the  son  of  Sancus,  a  genius  of 
their  cou  itry.  They  were  of  a  kindred  tribe  with  the 
Samnites,  and  are  the  more  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  of  the  Opic  or  Oscan  race,  the  Oscan  idiom  being  the 
language  of  all  the  countries  conquered  and  colonized  by 
the  Samnites  in  southern  Italy. 

The  entire  character,  and  the  whole  civil  and  social  life 
of  the  Sabines,  appear  to  have  been  the  complete  antipodes 
of  the  Etruscans.  They  delighted  to  find  their  homes  amid 
the  highlands  of  the  Apennines.  Their  austere  simplicity 
of  taste,  and  their  extreme  rustic  manners,  contrast  most 
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strongly  with  the  luxurious  habits  and  the  gorgeous  dis- 
plays of  the  Etruscans.*  Their  mode  of  living  was  in 
onwalled  villages,  trusting,  like  the  Spartans,  to  their  wea- 
pons as  a  sufficient  defense. 

Their  civil  system,  as  connected  somewhat  with  their 
social,  was  a  peculiar  one.  It  was  of  the  patriarchal  cha- 
racter. Each  £Ekmily,  or  rather  clan,  constituted  a  state 
by  itself,  and  the  nation  was  made  up  of  a  confederacy  of 
claDs,  having  few  points  of  union  between  them,  and  those 
points  generally  relating  to  war.  Each  clan  enacted  laws 
for  the  government  of  its  own  members.  A  very  natural 
result  of  this  was,  that  each  clan  came  in  time  to  have  its 
own  manners,  customs,  forms  of  social  intercourse  and 
other  peculiarities,  that  continued  to  exist  long  after  the  Sa- 
bine name  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  Roman.  What 
tended  strongly  to  preserve  the  identity  of  each  clan  was 
that  each  individual  in  it  bore  its  name. 

Among  the  Sabines  the  fiither  possessed  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  his  grown-up  son.  He  might  sell  him 
into  slavery,  and  might  resume  his  rights  over  him  if  he 
was  set  free.  Every  noble  family  had  dependents,  who 
were  permanently  attached  to  it,  and  were  called  its  clients. 
The  entire  clan  was,  in  one  sense,  a  single  large  family, 
accui^tomed  to  yield  the  guidance  of  all  external  affairs  to 
its  leader.     They  were  bound  together  by  oaths. 

The^se  relations  were  of  a  very  different  character  when 
they  existed  among  men  in  the  primeval  ages,  before  ava- 
rice had  eaten  up  the  human  soul,  and  men  were  regarded 
for  their  qualities  as  men,  and  not  as  mere  money  making 
machines,  from  what  they  came  to  be  after  every  sentiment, 
and  passion,  and  aspiration  of  the  soul  had  been  offered 
up  on  the  shrine  of  mammon.  Then  it  was  that  the  slaves 
of  avarice  became,  in  their  turn,  the  tyrants  over  those 
whom  law  or  custom  had  made  their  inferiors.  Then 
the  chief  or  patron  would  covet  the  land  for  the  sake  of 
rent,  and  not  of  men,  and,  becoming  the  owner  of  the  soil, 

'  JUy'il  Jiot/u;  5.V50. 
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the  relation  of  patron  and  client  often  became  one  of  anta- 
gonism. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  relations  between  the  Sabine  pa- 
tron and  his  clients  were  much  the  same  as  those  existing 
between  landlord  and  tenants.  The  occupations  of  the 
Sabines  were  pretty  much  confined  to  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  These  were  simple,  healthful  and  moral 
in  all  their  tendencies.  This  rendered  the  land  the  sole 
source  of  income,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  by  the  clients 
enabled  him  to  obtain  not  only  his  own  subsistence  but 
also  that  of  his  patron. 

Social,  civil,  and  political  distinction,  however,  that 
may  have  first  originated  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
by  being  continued,  become  more  and  more  marked,  and 
difiicult  of  annihilation.  It  came,  for  instance,  soon  to  be  a 
settled  principle  that  intermarriages  between  patrons  and 
clients  could  not  take  place,  and  hence  the  division  between 
noble  and  vulgar,  or  plebeian  families,  became  more  marked. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  Sabine  marriages.  The 
bride  fell  into  the  condition  of  a  daughter  to  the  bridegroom, 
and  this  resulted  in  giving  every  husband  the  same  power 
over  the  life  of  his  wife,  as  a  father  possessed  over  that  of 
his  child.  The  wife  even  inherited  on  her  husband's  death 
as  a  daughter.  The  presence  of  an  augur  was  always 
necessary  to  invest  the  marriage  ceremony  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  religion. 

The  Sabines  were  a  people  sternly  moral  in  their  whole 
outward  conduct  They  recognized  the  claims  of  duty, 
were  a  highly  religious  people,  had  great  power  of  self- 
devotion,  and  were  possessed  of  dignity  and  self-respect. 
Their  mode  of  access  to  the  divine  will  was  by  means  of 
auguries,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  ascertain- 
ing that  was  by  the  flight  of  birds. 

Living  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  Apennines,  hardy, 
healthy,  moral,  and  devoted  to  the  industrial  pursuits  of 
pastoral  or  agricultural  life,  their  increasing  numbers,  from 
time  to  time,  led  them  to  extend  their  settlements,  and 
thus  to  spread  over  larger  extents  of  country. 
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Hence  the  Sabine  race,  in  conjunction  with  tribes  of  a 
kindred  character,  became  in  time  scattered  over  very  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  In  the  doing 
of  this,  however,  mixtures  occurred  with  various  other 
populations,  although  the  pure  manners  of  the  Sabines, 
together  with  their  tendency,  so  strongly  manifested,  to  in- 
termarriages among  themselves,  would,  for  long  periods, 
preserve  them  separate  and  distinguishable. 

In  this  extension  of  the  Sabine  race  and  lineage,  and  in 
the  contests,  mixtures  and  displacements  consequent  upoft 
it,  we  see  exhibited  in  Italy,  on  a  smaller  scale,  what,  some 
twelve  centuries  later,  constituted  the  great  movement  of 
nations  from  the  northern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, deluging  and  overturning  the  Roman  empire. 

It  is  stated  that  among  the  Sabines  it  was  their  custom 
to  proclaim  a  sacred  spring,  during  which  whatever  was 
bom,  belonged  to  the  national  god,  or  to  some  particular 
god.*  All  the  children  born  during  that  spring,  were  re- 
garded as  sacred,  and  on  attaining  full  age,  were  sent  out 
to  acquire  new  abodes  either  peacefully  or  by  conquest; 
and  when  they  had  so  acquired  them,  they  became  an  in- 
dependent people.  This  was  certainly  a  novel  mode  for 
providing  for  the  birth  of  nations.  This  sacred  spring 
seems  to  have  been  held  at  fixed  intervals,  and  quite  fre- 
quently. 

Among  the  Sabines  the  god  of  the  spear  was  termed 
Quiriiius,  and  a  particular  branch  of  the  nation  appears  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  him,  and  hence  called  Quirites.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  Romans  are  sometimes  called 
Quirites. 

These  are  the  people  who  in  the  infancy  of  Rome  took  by 
fitorm  the  Capitol,  and  Citadel  or  Tarpeian  rock,  and  esta- 
blif^hed  themselves  on  the  most  northern  of  the  seven  hilled 
city,  which  after  them  was  called  the  Quirinal;  the  people, 
who  after  tlieir  union  with  Rome,  gave  that  infant  city  a  new 
stamp,  by  impressing  upon  it  their  religion,  their  political 
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institutions,  and  what  probably  was  of  far  greater  conse- 
quence, their  inherent  irrepressible  force  of  character.  It 
was  the  Sabine  element  that  contributed  the  most  largely 
to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

A  third  people  mentioned  as  having  furnished  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  composition  of  Rome,  were  the 
Latins.  These  were  the  inhabitants  of  Latium,  which  in 
early  periods,  was  comprised  within  very  narrow  limits. 
It  lay  on  the  sea  coast,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  south  to  Circeii  about  fifty  miles.  In  breadth  from 
the  coast  to  the  Sabine  hills,  it  was  at  most  but  thirty 
miles.  This  entire  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  hilly 
parts,  and  a  few  other  favored  localities,  is  now  totally  un- 
inhabitable  from  malaria.  And  yet  within  it,  many  Latin 
cities  must  have  flourished  before  the  dawn  of  history. 
Within  the  boundaries  of  ancient  Latium  was  included  the 
city  of  Rome.  Latium  afterwards  became  extended,  reach- 
ing to  the  river  Liris,  from  which  were  derived  the  appel- 
lations of  old  and  new  Latium. 

The  origin  of  the  Latins  is  not  so  clearly  established. 
They  were  termed  aborigines,  and  their  original  seats 
were  on  the  borders  of  the  Apennines,  where  they  dwelt 
in  mountain  districts,  dispersed  about  in  villages  without 
walls.^  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  same  high  region  of 
the  Apennines,  or  nearly  adjoining  regions,  were  the  cra- 
dles both  of  the  Sabines  and  the  Latins. 

But  the  Sabines  in  their  necessities  for  extension,  came 
in  contact  with  the  Latins,  and  hostilities  commencing  be- 
tween them,  the  latter  were  forced  to  abandon  their  moun- 
tain homes,  and  retiring  down  the  Anio,  they  came  into 
the  country  of  the  Siculi  and  to  Latium. 

In  occupying  a  region  bordering  upon  the  sea,  they  were 
necessarily  exposed  to  all  the  migratory  influences  which, 
in  early  periods,  were  so  prevailing.  It  was  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  this  that  the  Latins  were  a  mixed  race, 
having  little  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Sabines  and  Etruscans. 


^Priehard,  ra,223. 
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Among  other  elements  that  entered  into  their  composition 
were  the  Siculians. 

The  Siculians  appear  first  to  have  visited,  and  spread 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  extending  from  north  to 
floath.  A  branch  of  them  crossed  the  Apennines  and 
settled  in  Latiom,  and  are  reckoned  among  the  progenitors 
of  the  Latin  nation.  They  contributed  largely  to  the 
Latin  language.  Besides  these,  a  Pelasgian  element  is 
also  found  entering  into  the  Latin  character.  The  Latin 
language  has  many  things  in  common  with  the  Greeks, 
tbos  showing  that  the  descendants  of  the  Hellenes,  in  all 
probability,  once  formed  a  part  of  the  population  of  Latium. 

However,  or  from  whatever  source  derived,  the  Latins 
were  a  people  possessing  many  elements  of  an  early  civil- 
ization. Their  towns,  at  a  very  early  period,  grew  up  into 
free  and  well  organized  confederations.  Their  political 
experience  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

There  was  an  equality  among  the  inhabitants  of  Latium 
that  did  not  obtain  either  among  the  Sabines  or  Etruscans. 
The  division  into  patron  and  client  seems  never  to  have 
obtained  in  Latium.  The  commonalty  were  citizens  of 
the  state,  and  were  practically  skilled  in  that  cooperation 
for  self-government  on  which  all  political!  freedom  every- 
where depends.*  Under  all  circumstances,  they  have  known 
how  to  order  their  political  organization,  to  arrange  their 
tribes,  elect  their  tribunes,  sanction  their  marriages  and 
tei^taments,  and  thus  sustain  their  own  nationality.  Al- 
though the  Latin  communities  in  general  enjoyed  republi- 
can forms  of  government,  yet  for  the  necessities  of  war, 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  electing,  from  time  to  time,  a 
dictator,  who  was  temporarily  despotic.  Here,  therefore, 
we  find  the  origin  of  the  Roman  dictatorship. 

The  Latins  were  strong  believers  in  augury.  With  them 
the  flight  of  birds  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  will  of  the 
gods.  This,  undoubtedly,  in  early  periods,  was  the  fruit  of 
natural  feelings,  but  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  to  what 
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extent  the  Romans  carried  this  principle  of  auguiy  through 
all  their  political  and  military  operations,  and  how  slavishly 
dependent  they  were  upon  favorable  signs  and  indications 
in  the  movements  of  their  armies,  and  in  all  their  transac- 
tions. 

Another  thing  to  be  noticed  in  regard  to  the  Latins  ia 
their  peculiar  strong  fortifications.  They  very  much  re-. 
semble  those  of  the  early  Grecians,  or  rather  those  in  Greece, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  Pelasgians.  These  were 
strong,  massive  walls,  constructed  of  huge  polygonal  blocks 
of  stone,  many  of  them  remaining  to  this  day,  thus  attest- 
ing their  strength  and  durability.  These  walls,  as  in 
Greece,  were  erected  on  or  near  the  summits  of  hills,  thus 
constituting  the  citadel,  around  which  dwelt  the  population 
in  comparative  security.  Thus  at  Norba,  Signia,  Palestrina, 
and  Terracinaj  besides  several  other  places,  are  reared  those 
immense  walls  of  Cyclopean  architecture,  which  have  gene- 
rally been  attributed  to  the  Pelasgians,  and  which  attest 
the  strength  and  perseverance  of  those  who  constructed 
them.  This  plan  of  fortification  must  have  been  introduced 
from  abroad,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Latin  aborigines 
ever  practiced  it  while  dwelling  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Apen- 
nines. But  however  or  whenever  introduced,  it  was  found 
to  be  extremely  useful,  and  the  Latin  cities,  by  m^ans  of  it, 
were  long  enabled  to  maintain  their  separate  independence. 
It  was  also  at  much  later  periods,  one  of  the  principal  means 
by  which  the  Romans  upheld  their  frontier  garrisons  in  the 
midst  of  half  subdued  and  oppressed  races. 

These  were  the  nations  which  principally  furnished  to 
Rome  the  sources  of  its  power,  its  greatness,  and  its  civil- 
ization. It  is  fabled  of  Perseus,  that  when  he  set  out  on 
his  journey  to  attack  the  Gorgon,  he  borrowed  from  Pluto 
a  helmet  which  had  the  power  of  rendering  the  wearer  in- 
visible; from  Minerva,  a  buckler,  which  was  as  resplendent 
as  glass;  and  from  Mercury,  the  talaria,  or  small  wings, 
and  the  falx  or  falchion.  So  also  Rome,  when  she  started 
on  her  career  of  conquering  a  world  and  hoU^'ng  it  in  sub- 
jection, borrowed  from  the  Etruscans  much  of  their  elder 
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dvilization ;  from  the  Sabines,  their  men  and  manly  vir- 
tnes;  and  from  the  Latins,  their  political  institutions. 
With  all  these  united,  her  mission  must  succeed;  and  we 
shall  behold  her  returning  with  the  head  of  Medusa. 

A  cluster  of  hills,  counted  as  seven,  which  upreared 
themselves  from  the  plain  on  the  east  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
below  its  junction  with  the  Anio,  served  a^  a  foundation 
for  the  city  of  Rome.  Some  of  these  appear  to  have  been 
the  sites  of  towns  or  villages  before  the  Roman  period. 
On  one  of  them,  the  Palatine,  is  reputed  to  have  settled  a 
Greek  colony  under  their  leader  Evander  from  Arcadia. 
In  fiujt,  seven  different  fortresses  seem  to  have  been  placed 
on  the  site  of  Rome,  which  were  surrounded  by  small  vil- 
lagres.^  This  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  feast,  called 
the  septimontium,  appears,  at  this  early  period,  to  have 
been  celebrated  by  a  union  of  the  inhabitants  of  seven 
kills. 

Although  the  origin  of  Rome  dates  not  back  into  a  re- 
mote antiquity,  and  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Etruscans  was  probably  at  its  height,  yet  little 
reliable  has  come  down  to  us  in  reference  to  its  early 
history.  Everything  connected  with  it  bears  much  the 
aspect  of  fable. 

In  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era  a  secession 
from  the  Latin  city  of  Alba  established  itself  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill,  where  was  the  colony  of  Evander.  The  leaders 
were  Romulus  and  Remus.  The  former  is  said  to  have 
founded  Rome  with  Etruscan  ceremonies.  These  consisted 
in  yoking  together  a  cow  and  a  bull,  attaching  the  team  to 
a  plough,  and  driving  it  round  the  limits  of  the  city,  being 
careful  to  turn  every  clod  inward.  The  spot  of  ground, 
thusj  surrounded,  was  consecrated,  the  city  wall  being 
erected  within  it.  In  the  centre  was  reserved  a  square, 
surrounded  with  massive  stone.  Within  it  was  dug  a  pit, 
into  which  were  cast  the  first  fruits  of  all  useful  things, 
which  was  solemnly  covered  up.     Round  the  Palatine  hill 
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was  ran  a  wall,  inclosing  very  little  beyond  it,  and  this 
was  the  Rome  of  Romulus. 

The  first  object  would  naturally  be  to  draw  together  a 
population.  For  this  purpose,  a  Greek  custom  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced.  The  depression  between  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  Tarpeian  rock  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  was  pro- 
claimed an  asylum,  and  all  who  fled  to  it  for  protection 
were  to  be  entitled  to  it.  It  should,  however,  be  understood 
that  the  harboring  of  political  offenders  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  that  of  protecting  criminals.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable, however,  that  both  came  to  form  constituent  parts 
of  Roman  population.*  Rome,  in  its  origin,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  robber  city.  And  yet  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
strong  taint  of  crime,  or  any  peculiar  bloodthirstiness  of  dis- 
position. One  result  might  be  safely  calculated  upon,  and 
that  is,  that  the  active  and  enterprising,  the  strong  bodies 
and  the  turbulent  minds,  those  who  could  make  themselves 
felt  by  their  strong  arm,  or  their  subtle  thought,  would  be 
the  very  ones  the  most  likely  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  new  and  rising  city.  Thus,  in  its  commencement,  was 
impressed  upon  it  the  elements  of  a  power  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  exercised  in  time  to  come. 

The  foundation  of  Rome  dates  from  the  year  B.  C.  758. 
The  nature  of  the  means  resorted  to  for  peopling  the  nefw 
city,  would  result  in  giving  a  great  preponderance  of 
males.  To  procure  females,  Romulus  is  reported  to  have 
proclaimed  a  festival,  the  consualia,  to  be  celebrated  at 
Rome,  to  which  the  neighboring  Latins  and  Sabines  were 
invited.  While  engaged  in  its  celebration,  the  Romans 
fell  upon  the  strangers,  dispersed  the  men  and  carried  off 
their  women.  This  led  to  a  war  with  the  Sabines,  which 
was  compromised  through  the  interference  of  the  women, 
having  now  become  reconciled  to  their  new  husbands.  A 
peace  was  arranged  upon  the  basis,  that  the  two  nations 
should  henceforth  be  united  in  one  state  under  the  name 
of  Romans  and  Quirites,  having  all  temples  and  religious 
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rights  in  common,  although  each  was  to  have  their  own 
king.  But  the  death  of  the  Sabine  king,  Titus  Tatius,  soon 
afterwards  left  Romulus  the  undisputed  ruler  over  both 
nations. 

Whatever  of  historical  truth  there  may  be  in  this  account, 
there  are  certainly  several  things  that  indicate  a  duality  in 
the  origin  of  the  Romans.  There  is  the  tradition  of  the 
twin  brothers,  Romulus  and  Remus  ;^  the  double  faced 
Janus,  the  symbol  of  the  double  state;  the  double  throne 
of  Romulus;  the  title  of  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, popidus  Romanus  QuiriteSy  that  is,  populus  Romamis  et 
QuiriteSy  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  element  of  government, 
the  dual  number  of  so  many  of  the  Roman  magistrates. 

Romalus  is  said  to  have  ruled  thirty-seven  years,  and  is^ 
naturally  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  ground  work  of 
the  political  constitution  of  the  new  state.  When,  how- 
ever, we  consider  the  length  of  time  required  to  found, 
fortify,  carry  on  wars  with  neighboring  states,  protect, 
procure  the  means  of  population,  and  consolidate  by  po- 
litical institutions,  it  seems  obvious  that  a  long  series  of 
years  are  necessary,  and  hence  Romulus  has  been  believed 
to  have  been  to  Rome  what  the  name  Pharaoh  was  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians;  a  collecting  under  one  name  of  all  the 
rulers  who,  through  the  whole  period,  exercised  authority 
and  <lominion  there.  This,  in  the  present  case,  derives  a 
greater  probability  from  the  name  itself,  being  obviously 
a  derivative  from  Rome. 

The  name  Rome,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Romans 
themselves,  was  not  a  Latin  term,  the  Latin  name  being 
kept  a  profound  secret.*  The  early  settlement  on  the 
Palatine  hill  was  in  all  probability  called  Roraa. 

The  design  here  is  to  give  the  briefest  possible  outline 
of  the  history  of  Rome  so  far  only  as  regards  her  relations 
with  other  states,  or  in  other  words  her  outward,  exterior 
hi.-^tory,  embracing  her  wars,  negotiations  and  conquests. 
That  which  is  far  the  most  interesting  to  the  student  of 
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civilization,  her  interior  or  inward  history,  embracing  the 
statement,  progress,  development,  and  decay  of  her  won- 
derful institutions,  and  form  or  forms  of  government; 
those  which  in  truth  enabled  her  by  her  arms  and  her 
policy  to  conquer,  and  hold  in  subjection  a  world,  will  be 
reserved  for  another  connection. 

After  the  death  of  Romulus  follows  the  rule  of  the  in- 
terrex,  a  term  applied  to  each  senator,  as  he  enjoyed  for 
a  year  the  regal  power.  At  length  it  was  conceded  by  the 
senate  that  a  king  should  be  elected  by  the  people  subject 
to  their  approval.  A  dispute  now  occurring  between  the 
Romans  and  Sabines,  it  was  finally  settled  that  the  Romans 
should  elect,  but  that  the  person  chosen  should  be  a  Sabine. 
The  choice  fell  upon  Numa  Pompilius  of  Cures,  renowned 
for  his  wisdom  and  piety.  During  his  long  reign  of  forty- 
three  years,  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  erected  by 
him,  was  kept  closed  in  token  of  profound  peace.  The 
great  mission  of  Nunia,  the  object  which  he  seemed  solely 
desirous  of  attaining,  was  the  establishment  of  the  religion 
of  the  Romans  upon  a  permanent  basis.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
him  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  religion  of  the  Romans  stands 
largely  indebted. 

It  has  been  greatly  doubted  whether  Numa,  any  more 
than  Romulus,  was  a  real  historical  person.  As  the  last 
has  been  by  many  supposed  to  be  merely  legendary,  em- 
bracing under  that  name  all  those  whose  eflforts  were  suc- 
cessfully directed  to  the  establishment  of  well  ordered,  civil 
and  political  institutions,  so  the  former  has  in  like  manner 
been  supposed  to  represent  the  reign  of  those  whose  atten- 
tion was  mainly  directed  to  the  systematizing  of  religious 
observances,  and  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  those 
forms,  and  ceremonies,  and  acts,  and  modes  of  worship, 
which  were  deemed  the  best  calculated  to  nourish  the  reli- 
gious principle  of  the  Roman  people,  and  to  continue  it 
ever  in  the  most  active  exercise.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
material  whether  Numa  be  a  historical  personage  or  not, 
but  whether  he  be  one,  or  the  representative  of  a  number, 
the  fact  is  important  to  notice,  that  Rome,  after  having 
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lier  political  institutionB,  in  a  great  measare  consolidated, 
enjoyed  a  long  time  of  profound  repose,  during  which 
her  religion  became  reduced  to  a  system,  and  most 
thoroaghly  incorporated  with  her  civil  and  political  institu- 
tioofi ;  the  arts  of  peace  practiced ;  and  those  elements  of 
growth  and  strength  successfully  cultivated,  which,  in  the 
end,  should  be  productive  of  most  astonishing  results.  It 
is  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a  nation  has  its  birth, 
and  which  call  forth  the  most  successfully  its  elements  of 
growth  and  strength,  that  we  are  to  look  mainly  for  the 
caoses  of  its  greatness  and  glory. 

Numa  was  succeeded  by  TuUus  Hostilius,  who  approaches 
nearer  than  the  preceding  to  a  historical  person,  and  who 
again  revived  the  warlike  spirit,  of  the  Romans.  Under 
his  leadership  is  reported  to  have  fallen  Alba  Longa,  and 
also  to  have  occurred  the  fight  between  the  Horatii  and  the 
Curatii.  The  fall  of  Alba,  which  is  regarded  as  an  histo- 
rical fact,  doubled  the  power  of  Rome.*  The  Albans  were, 
most  of  them,  transplanted  from  their  fallen  city  and 
planted  on  that  one  of  the  seven  hills  called  the  Coelian, 
which  had  previously  been  in  part  occupied  by  Etruscan 
settlers.  A  war  also  took  place  with  the  Sabines,  although 
unattended  with  any  marked  results.  After  the  destruction 
of  Alba,  Tullus  claimed  the  right  of  exercising  the  same 
supremacy  over  the  Latin  towns  which  Alba  had  formerly 
exercised.  This  led  to  a  five  years  war  with  them,  carried 
on  chiefly  by  ravages  made  in  the  enemy's  country. 

After  the  death  of  Tullus,  who  reigned  thirty-two  years, 
the  Romans  elected  Ancus  Martins,  who  was  tlie  son  of 
Numa's  daughter,  and  whose  first  endeavor  was  to  restore 
the  religious  observances  instituted  by  Numa,  which  had 
fallen  into  neglect  During  his  reign  a  war  broke  out  with 
the  latins,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  three  of  their 
towns  and  the  transplanting  their  inhabitants  to  Rome, 
whore  they  were  planted  on  the  Aventine  hill.  Another 
victory  was  afterwards  obtained,  and  many  thousand  more 
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carried  to  Rome,  where  they  were  assigned  districts  be- 
tween the  Aventine  and  Palatine.  The  hill  Janiculum, 
on  the  side  of  Etruria,  and  as  a  defense  against  it,  was  also 
incorporated  with  the  city,  and  the  first  wooden  bridge  was 
thrown  over  the  Tiber.  He  first  extended  the  Roman 
dominion  to  the  sea-coast,  and  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  the  town  of  Ostia,  which  became  the  port  of  Rome. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Tarquin  the  Elder,  known  as 
Tarquinus  Prisons,  who  was  of  Corinthian  birth,  but  who 
came  from  Etruria  to  Rome.  Hence  he  has  been  termed 
an  Etruscan.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  royal  power,  and  was  elected.* 
He  was  the  most  splendid  and  successful  of  the  Roman 
kings.  With  Greek  ideas,  and  imbued  with  Etruscan 
civilization,  he  was  rightly  calculated  to  act  successfully 
upon  the  rigid  Sabine  system.  He  assumed  the  Etruscan 
insignia  of  magistracy,  a  golden  crown,  and  ivory  chair, 
a  sceptre  topped  with  an  eagle,  a  crimson  robe  studded 
with  gold,  and  a  variegated  crimson  cloak,  such  as  the 
kings  of  the  Lydians  and  Persians  wore,  except  that  it  was 
semicircular  instead  of  square.  He  doubled  the  number 
of  cavalry  in  the  Roman  army,  and  undertook  to  surround 
Rome  with  a  wall  of  stone ;  but  this  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Sabines,  who  made  war  upon  him.  They  were,  how- 
ever, defeated,  and  Collatia  and  all  its  territory  taken  from 
them.  This  was  followed  by  a  war  with  the  ancient 
Latins,  in  the  course  of  which  several  cities  were  taken,  and 
the  power  of  Latium  essentially  broken.  This  seems  to 
have  been  in  part  owing  to  the  neglect  or  inability  of  the 
Latins  to  act  in  concert. 

But  the  works  of  Tarquin,  more  than  his  wars,  have 
ennobled  him  with  posterity.  The  changes  introduced  by 
him  into  the  social  and  political  condition,  are  referable  to 
another  head.  The  structures  he  erected  were  upon  a  stu- 
pendous scale.  He  surrounded  the  city  with  a  stone  circuit 
wall.     Until  his  reign,  the  valleys  and  lower  parts  of  the 
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city,  were  nothing  more  than  marshes  or  swamps.  He 
constructed  large  sewers  which  led  the  waters  into  the 
Tiber.  He  constructed,  or  at  least  commenced,  the  con- 
straction  of  the  great  sewer,  closBa  maximse,  which  remains 
to  tlus  day,  exciting  the  astonishment  of  every  beholder. 
It  is  of  snch  solidity,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  stones,  as 
to  have  remained  unaffected  by  earthquakes,  by  frost,  or 
by  the  effects  of  vegetation.  After  an  able  and  prosperous 
reign,  his  career  was  terminated  by  assassination,  as  was 
currently  reported,  by  the  sons  of  Ancus  Martins. 

Servius  Tullius,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Tar- 
quin,  was  his  successor.  He  was  the  first  king  who  reigned 
at  Rome  without  having  been  elected  by  the  senate,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  curi®.^  He  was,  however,  afterwards 
invested  with  the  imperium,  by  the  curiae.  His  first  act 
was  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  Etruscans,  of  the  city  of 
VeiL  In  this  attempt  he  was  successful.  His  reign,  how- 
ever, is  not  one  distinguished  for  great  military  achieve- 
ments. His  great  deeds  were  laws,  and  he  is  regarded  by 
many  as  the  founder  of  all  the  civil  rights  and  institutions 
of  the  Romans.  He  surrounded  the  entire  city  with  a 
wall,  embracing  seven  distinct  districts,  commonly  called 
hills.  The  magnitude  thus  given  to  the  city  by  the  course 
of  this  wall,  the  Romans  did  not  for  centuries  seek  to 
exceed.  During  his  reign,  also,  there  was  an  accession  of 
the  remaining  Latin  towns.  This  was  rather  at  the  de«ire 
of  the  towns  themselves,  as  they  recognized  in  Borne  their 
own  race  and  lineage,  and  very  many  of  their  own  political 
institutions. 

After  a  long  reign,  distinguished  far  more  by  his  civil 
institutions  at  home,  than  his  triumphs  abroad,  Servius 
was  assassinated  by  the  orders  of  his  son-in-law,  Tarquin, 
calle^i  Superbus,  or  the  Proud,  who  was  the  seventh  and 
lat«t  king  of  Rome.  He  was  both  bold  and  warlike,  and 
fond  of  splendor  and  magnificence.  He  did  not  seek  any 
election  by  the  people.     Having  attained  power  through 
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the  senate,  when  firmly  established,  he  protected  himself 
by  a  body  guard,  and  arbitrarily  put  to  death  whatever 
members  of  the  senate  he  chose,  without  supplying  any  to 
fill  their  places.  He  seldom  assembled  the  senate,  carrying 
on  public  affiiirs  chiefly  by  a  domestic  cabinet  He  op- 
pressed the  people  with  terrible  severity,  compelling  them 
to  labor  in  the  erection  of  his  magnificent  buildings. 

At  the  same  time  his  commanding  talents  were  every- 
where recognized.  He  compelled  all  Latium  to  bow  before 
the  majesty  of  Rome,  and  to  acknowledge  her  as  the  head 
of  the  Latin  confederacy.  This  was  accomplished  princi- 
pally by  persuasion,  and  by  family  influence. 

He  carried  on  a  war  against  the  Volscians,  and  took  the 
Volscian  town,  Suessa  Pometia,  in  which  he  found  an  im- 
mense amount  of  booty.  He  also  directed  the  Roman 
arms  against  Qabii,  one  of  the  Latin  towns  which  refused 
to  join  the  confederacy  with  Rome.  This  was  taken  by 
stratagem,  or  rather  through  the  treachery  of  his  son 
Bextus,  when  the  Roman  franchise  was  given  to  its  citizens. 
After  these  military  achievements,  he  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  completion  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  the  sewers,  and 
other  useful  or  ornamental  buildings.  But  his  security 
was  disturbed  by  alarming  prodigies.  To  quiet  the  mur- 
murs of  his  oppressed  people,  he  undertook  a  war  against 
Ardea,  a  Rutulian  town,  situated  on  a  lofty  rock.  Not 
being  able  to  take  it  by  assault,  the  Romans  laid  siege  to 
it,  hoping  in  time  to  compel  it  to  surrender. 

But  the  days  of  kingly  power  in  Rome  for  some  centu- 
ries, at  least,  were  numbered.  Although  to  all  appear- 
ances the  power  of  Tarquin  was  firmly  established,  yet  a 
single  event  drove  him  from  his  throne  an  exile,  and  ended 
in  abolishing  the  kingly  power.  His  son  Sextus  violated  the 
chaste  Lucretia  at  CoUatia,  and  she  in  despair,  gave  herself 
a  mortal  wound  with  a  dagger. 

The  dead  body  of  Lucretia  annihilated  the  power  of  Tar- 
quin. Its  eloquence  was  irresistible,  and  Rome,  with  one 
voice,  decreed  the  expulsion  of  himself,  and  his  whole  race. 
Thus  in  the  year  B.  C.  510,  Rome  having  been  a  monarchy 
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for  two  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  abolished  the  kingly 
dignity,  and  outlawed  every  one  who  should  attempt  to 
rule  as  king.  The  laws  of  Servius  Tullius  were  restored, 
and  for  the  kingly  was  substituted  the  consular  office. 

Tarquin  fled  to  Tarquinii,  the  principal  city  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. From  thence  embassadors  came  to  Rome  to  demand 
his  restoration,  or  that  his  property  should  be  given  up. 
To  the  latter  alternative  the  senate  at  first  assented,  but 
upon  detecting  a  conspiracy  entered  into  between  them 
and  certain  young  men  of  Rome  to  effect  his  restoration, 
they  revoked  their  decree,  and  distributed  his  estates  among 
the  plebeians,  consecrating  them  to  Mars,  and  hence  they 
came  afterwards  to  be  called  Campus  Martins,  the  field  of 
Mars.^  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Junius  Brutus  con- 
demned to  death  his  own  sons  by  virtue  of  the  power  he 
had  over  them  as  their  father. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  embassadors,  Tarquin,  by  pro- 
mising the  Tarquinians  and  Yeientines  that  the  districts 
which  Rome  had  taken  from  them  should  be  restored,  was 
enabled  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  A 
great  battle  was  fought  near  the  forest  Arsia,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  flight  of  the  Etruscans. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  republic  occurs  the  first 
treaty  with  Carthage,  which  was  of  a  commercial  nature, 
and  contained  stipulations,  that  in  Sicily,  the  Roman  mer- 
chants should  have  the  same  privileges  as  the  Carthagi- 
nians; that  they  should  be  allowed  to  trade  at  Carthage,  on 
the  coast  of  Lybia  west  of  Carthage,  and  in  Sardinia ;  but 
that  the  Romans  were  not  to  sail  into  any  of  the  harbors, 
south  of  Cape  Ilerma^um,  which  formed  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  gulf  of  Carthage. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Tarquinians,  the  exiled  king  fled 
for  refuge  to  Porsena,  king  of  Clusium,  in  Etruria,  who 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  republic  with  a  numerous  army. 
lie  drove  the  Romans  from  the  Janiculum  across  the 
woollen  bridge  thrown  over  the  Tiber,'  and  laid  siege  to 
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the  city.  Here  occur  the  legends  of  Horatius  Codes,  Mntins 
Scfievola,  and  Cloelia,  and  some  others,  which  have  pro- 
bably little  in  them  of  historic  truth.  From  all  that  can 
.  be  collected,  Rome  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Porsena, 
and  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  is  stated  to  have  been, 
that  the  Romans  were  forbidden  the  use  of  iron,  except 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

A  war  with  the  Sabines  followed,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  successful  in  three  successive  campaigns,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  Sabines  purchased  peace  at  some  sacrifice  of 
corn,  money,  and  lands. 

Next  the  Latins  were  induced  to  arm  themselves  in 
behalf  of  the  exiled  king.  T.  Larcius  was  appointed  dicta- 
tor, who  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  enemy.  After  a 
suspension  of  arms,  the  war  again  broke  out,  and  the  new 
Roman  dictator,  Aulus  Posthumius,  inflicted  upon  the 
Latins  a  decisive  defeat,  at  the  lake  of  Regillus.  This  was 
B.  C.  499,  and  was  followed  some  years  after  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Latium,  by  which  the  Latins  were  admitted 
to  an  equality  with  the  Romans.  A  similar  confederation 
was  subsequently  made  with  the  Hemians. 

We  next  find  the  Romans  embarked  in  wars  with  the 
^quians  and  Yolscians.  Those  with  the  latter  came  near 
proving  fatal  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  aid  thej 
received  from  a  distinguished  Roman,  Coriolanus,  under 
whom  they  inflicted  several  severe  defeats  upon  the  Ro- 
mans, and  finally  laid  siege  to  the  city  itself. 

In  this  emergency,  Rome  is  said  to  have  owed  her  pre- 
servation to  the  intervention  and  efforts  of  Veturia  and 
Volumnia,  the  mother  and  wife  of  Coriolanus,  through 
'  whose  influence  he  was  persuaded  to  grant  a  peace  to  the 
Romans. 

Next  follows  a  war  with  the  Etruscans,  in  which  the 
Romans  were  at  first  unsuccessful,  the  Etruscan  armies 
advancing  within  sight  of  Rome,  encamping  on  the  Jani- 
culum,  and  ravaging  both  sides  of  the  river.  They  were, 
however,  forced  to  retreat  through  the  eflforts  of  the  consul«^ 
Virgiuius  and  Servilius,  who,  following  up  their  successes, 
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a  peace  was  finally  coocluded,  by  which  the  Romans  reco- 
vered the  territory  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by 
Porsena. 

By  fiir  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Roman  history, 
during  all  this  period,  relates  to  the  contests  and  changes 
that  were  going  on  in  the  bosom  of  Rome  herself,  which 
finally  resulted  in  that  arrangement  of  principles,  and  that 
distribution  of  political  forces,  which  gave  to  her  senate 
and  people  the  government  of  the  world.  But  all  this  be- 
longs to  another  connection. 

The  exterior  history  of  Rome,  consisting  mainly  in  its 
relations  with  other  states,  which  we  are  at  present  pursu- 
ing, presents  little  of  interest  or  instruction  for  several 
years.  It  is  made  up  principally  of  desultory  wars  with 
the  .^£qui  and  Volsci,  and  with  a  succession  of  physical 
calamities  in  which  the  horrors  of  pestilence  and  famine 
play  no  inconsiderable  part. 

It  was  during  the  ^quian  war  of  B.  C.  457,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  consular  army  being  intercepted  and  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  by  the  enemy  in  the  defiles  of  Mount 
-^gidus,  so  that  its  ntter  destruction  seemed  inevitable, 
that  the  senate  called  T.  Quintius  Cincinnatus  from  follow- 
ing the  plough,  and  created  him  dictator.  He  having 
ordered  an  enlistment  of  every  one  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
at  the  end  of  three  days  marched  into  the  field  so  powerful 
an  army  as  to  be  able  to  surround  the  .^quians,  and  by 
attacking  them  both  from  without  and  within,  totally 
defeated  them,  and  thus  rescued  the  consular  army, 
returning  to  Rome  and  laying  down  his  dictatorship  in 
sixteen  davs. 

A  more  important  event  was  the  war  with  the  city  of 
Veil,  an  Etruscan  city,  at  a  small  distance  from  Rome.  Its 
king,  Tolumnius,  had  put  to  death  the  Roman  embassadors 
to  the  people  of  Tidenre,  and  refused  to  render  any  satisfac- 
tion for  the  outrage.  It  was  the  richest  city  of  Etruria, 
and  Rome  resolved  on  its  destruction. 

Two  important  facts  come  here  to  be  noticed,  viz:  First, 
that  to  blockade  such  a  city  a  permanent  standing  army  is 
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required ;  and  second,  that  to  maintain  such  an  army  a  tax 
was  necessary  to  be  levied  upon  the  people. 

The  siege  of  this  city  had  continued  ten  years,  the  Etrus- 
can armies  sent  to  its  aid  having  been  defeated  by  Camillus. 
About  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  created  dictator,  and 
under  his  directions  a  mine  was  constructed  from  the 
Roman  camp  into  the  citadel  of  Veil,  through  which  an 
entrance  was  obtained,  and  the  city  taken  B.  C.  395.  It 
was,  according  to  a  custom  then  too  common,  given  up  to 
pillage,  its  inhabitants  enslaved  or  held  to  ransom,  and 
the  images  of  its  gods  transferred  to  Rome. 

But  Rome  was  now  about  to  be  exposed  to  a  new  enemy. 
The  hordes  of  barbarians,  whose  homes  were  beyond  the 
Alps,  were  about  to  pay  to  Italy  their  first  installment 
Under  the  name  of  Gauls,  they  crossed  their  mountain 
barrier,  poured  their  hosts  over  the  fertile  fields  of  Etruria, 
and  laid  siege  to  Clusium.  Possessing  huge  bodies,  wild 
figures,  long  and  shaggy  hair,  they  dispersed  the  Etruscan 
armies,  and  having  become  oflended  that  the  Roman  em- 
bassadors had  aided  the  garrison  of  Clusium,  they  marched 
under  Brennus,  their  chieftain,  directly  upon  Rome.  A 
Roman  army  hastily  collected,  met  them  about  eleven 
miles  from  the  city,  but  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  pursued  to  her  very  gates.  The  troops  retired  to 
the  citadel,  while  the  Romans  deserted  their  city,  dispers- 
ing themselves  about  the  neighboring  country.  The  Gauls 
laid  siege  to  the  citadel,  and  would  probably  have  taken  it 
by  storm,  had  not  the  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  given  a  timely  warning,  and  the  valor  of 
Marcus  Manlius  effectually  repelled  them.  The  final 
result  was  that  the  Gauls  were  either  bought  off  by  the 
Romans,  or  defeated,  according  to  the  accounts  of  some,  by 
Camillus,  or  were  hastily  recalled  to  protect  their  own 
country  from  invasion.  Which  of  these  is  not  certainly 
settled. 

They  left  Rome  in  a  very  reduced  and  helpless  condi- 
tion; their  walls  battered  down,  their  houses  destroyed, 
their  funds  exhausted,  their  armies  annihilated,  and  the 
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people  dispersed,  the  project  was  seriously  entertained  of 
abandoning  Rome  and  removing  to  Yeii.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  decided  by  a  lucky  omen.  While  under  dis- 
cussion, as  a  senator  was  rising  to  speak,  a  centurion, 
coming  with  his  company  to  relieve  guard,  gave  the  usual 
word  of  command:  "Ensign,  plant  your  colors,"  hie 
mandnmus  cptime^  "  this  is  the  best  place  to  stay  in.*'  The^ 
senators  immediately  rushed  out  of  the  temple,  exclaiming, 
**  O  happy  omen;  the  gods  have  spoken — we  obey.*'  The 
multitude  caught  thie  enthusiasm,  and  exclaimed  with  one 
voice:  "Rome  forever." 

A  succession  of  internal  struggles  followed,  notwith- 
standing which,  and  their  prostrate  condition,  they  main- 
tained their  reputation  abroad  by  several  victories  over 
their  enemies,  especially  the  Gauls  and  Etruscans. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  the  Romans,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Gallic  invaders,  engaged  in  warlike  contests  only 
with  neighboring  tribes  of  people,  viz:  the  Etruscans, 
Sabines,  Latins,  ^qui  and  Yolsci.  In  these  contests  they 
had  been  generally  successful,  although  their  extent  of 
territory  was  still  very  limited.  We  have  now,  however, 
arrived  at  the  period  of  the  war  with  the  Samnites,  a  war 
more  important  in  its  consequences  than  any  the  Romans 
had  hitherto  been  engaged  in. 

The  Samnites  were  a  tribe  of  the  Sabine  race,  like  them 
occnpjnng  mountainous  districts,  but  extending  much 
farther  down  into  southern  Italy.  They  were  a  populous 
and  wealthy  nation,  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  in  Italy, 
and  in  many  respects  superior  to  Rome  and  her  allies. 
Their  state  consisted  in  a  confederation  of  four  cantons. 

A  custom  of  a  somewhat  curious  character  is  mentioned 
as  prevailing  among  the  Samnites.'  The  young  people, 
at  certain  stated  periods  of  time,  were  all  convened  to- 
gether in  one  place,  and  their  conduct  was  examined.  He 
that  was  declared  the  best  of  the  whole  assembly,  had 
leave  given  him  to  take  which  girl  he  pleased  for  his  wife. 
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The  second  best  chose  after  him,  and  so  on.     This  custom 
could  only  successfully  prevail  in  a  small  republic. 

This  contest  with  the  Samnites  lasted,  with  a  few  inter- 
missions, more  than  half  a  century.  Its  consequences 
were  all  important,  as  it  opened  a  way  for  the  subjugation 
of  southern  Italy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Rome's  future 
greatness. 

It  occurred  upon  the  following  occasion.  The  Samnites 
invaded  Campania,  and  the  people  of  Capua,  for  their 
own  protection,  declared  themselves  subjects  of  Rome. 
The  Samnites  were  warned  against  invading  the  new 
province,  but  they  disregarded  the  warning,  upon  which 
war  was  immediately  declared. 

The  first  war  was  carried  on  slowly  for  some  time,  but 
generally  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans,  until  a  truce 
was  sought  by  the  Samnites.  During  its  continuance  the 
Samnites  were  attacked  by  the  Latins,  and  requested 
assistance  from  the  Romans,  who  commanded  the  Latins 
to  desist.  As  the  latter  failed  to  obey,  the  former  declared 
war  against  them.  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  the 
Romans  were  on  the  point  of  being  totally  routed,  when 
Decius,  one  of  the  consuls,  according  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  age,  devoting  himself  to  the  gods,  rushed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  and  fell  pierced  by  the  lances  of  the 
Latins.  The  Roman  soldiers,  confident  of  the  acceptance 
of  this  sacrifice,  rushed  forward  with  enthusiastic  confi- 
dence, and  the  Latins  were  defeated.  During  the  three 
ensuing  campaigns,  all  Latium  and  Campania  were  sub- 
dued, and  annexed  as  provinces  to  the  Roman  republic. 

This  career  of  success  aroused  the  Samnites,  and  states 
in  southern  Italy,  especially  the  Lucanians  and  Tarentines. 
The  Romans,  however,  under  Papirius  Cursor,  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Samnites,  which  being  followed 
up  by  other  advantages,  finally  reduced  the  enemy  to  so 
low  a  condition,  as  to  force  them  again  to  solicit  a  cessation 
of  arms.     This  was  B.  C.  821. 

This  truce  continued  but  a  few  months,  when  Pontius, 
the  Samnite  general,  again  renewed  hostilities.    A  large 
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consular  army,  under  Veturius  and  Postumius,  was  sent 
to  invade  Samniom.  This  army,  Pontius  contrived  to 
draw  into  a  mountainous  and  rocky  defile,  called  the  Cau- 
dine  Forks,  where  to  fight  or  fly  was  equally  impossible. 
All  the  passages  were  effectually  blockaded  by  the  Sam- 
mies, and  nothing  was  left  to  the  Romans  but  to  capitu- 
late. Pontius  was  advised  by  his  father,  either  to  send 
the  Roman  soldiers  back  with  honor  and  freedom,  or  to 
sUoghter  them  without  mercy.  But  he  adopted  a  middle 
coarse,  sparing  their  lives,  but  compelling  them  to  pass 
under  the  yoke,  and  forcing  the  consuls  to  give  hostages 
for  evacuating  Samnium. 

The  Roman  senate  disavowed  this  treaty,  sending  the 
officers  who  had  executed  it,  bound  to  Pontius;  but  he 
demanded  the  fulfillment  of  its  stipulations,  or  that  the 
whole  Roman  army  should  be  again  placed  in  his  power. 
The  Romans  refusing  either  alternative,  the  war  was  again 
renewed,  the  consul,  Papirius  Cursor,  conducting  it  suc- 
cessfully against  the  Samnites.  The  latter  were  in  the 
end  so  much  humbled,  that  they  sought  and  obtained  a 
peace  in  B.  C.  303. 

This,  however,  was  not  of  long  continuance.  It  was  yet 
undecided  to  which  of  these  powers  should  be  yielded  the 
supremacy  of  Italy.  The  war  was  renewed  in  B.  C.  297, 
Fabius  Maximus  conducting  it  successfully  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans.  The  Samnites,  however,  succeeded  in  enlisting  a 
formidable  array  of  power  against  the  Romans.  The  Um- 
briauM,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls,  united  their  forces  with  theirs, 
and  thus  threatened  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Roman 
name.  Rome,  however,  proved  to  have  resources  adequate 
to  any  emergency.  The  bravery  of  her  soldiers,  and  the 
devotion  of  her  officers,  always  arose  as  the  occasion 
re<|uired.  They  were  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  a  total 
defeat  by  the  Gauls,  when  the  younger  Decius,  imitating 
the  example  of  his  father,  devoted  himself  an  offering 
to  the  gods,  and  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  Then  the 
Roman  army,  putting  forth  almost  superhuman  cnergj^, 
achieveil  a  compete  victory. 

Ill]  5 
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The  Samnites  finally  lost  their  brave  general  PontioB, 
and  the  Roman  consul  Curius  Dentatus,  after  a  series  of 
successes,  finally  compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  terms 
he  chose  to  impose  in  the  year  B.  C.  290.  He  also  brought 
a  war  with  the  Sabines  to  a  successful  close,  and  thus 
achieved  the  unusual  honor  of  ha ving  two  triumphs  decreed 
him  in  one  consulate.  Rome  had  now  conquered  her  ene- 
mies, and  was  ruling  without  a  rival  over  central  Italy. 

In  southern  Italy  was  the  city  of  Tarentum,  whose  citi- 
zens had  aided  the  Samnites,  and  were,  therefore,  in  fear 
of  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  They  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  Gauls,  who  were  induced  again  to  attack 
the  republic.  They  were  at  first  successful,  but  were  finally 
defeated  and  dispersed  by  Dentatus  and  Fabricius.  Hav- 
ing humbled  this  formidable  enemy,  they  prepared  to  wreak 
upon  the  luxurious  Tarentines  a  signal  vengeance. 

These  latter  well  knew  what  they  had  to  anticipate. 
They  accordingly  invoked  the  protection  of  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus.  This  monarch  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  idea 
that  he  could  overrun  Europe  as  Alexander  had  Asia ;  and 
having  first  made  sure  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  by  a  strong 
detachment,  he  soon  followed  with  a  powerful  army,  in  the 
year  B.  C.  279.  His  army  consisted  of  20,000  foot,  8,000 
horse,  and  20  elephants.  This  was  the  first  time  these 
animals  were  used  in  the  wars  of  western  Europe.  The 
Romans  sent  eight  legions  into  the  field.  They  had  more 
to  dread  from  the  elephants,  the  great  generalship  of  Pyr- 
rhus and  his  Macedonian  tactics,  then  unknown  to  the 
Romans,  than  from  his  numerical  forces. 

The  hostile  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Liris,  where 
a  terrible  battle  was  fought.  Seven  times  did  both  armies 
advance  and  retreat  alternately,  but  the  elephants  and 
Thessalian  cavalry  of  Pyrrhus  finally  secured  the  victory, 
and  the  Romans  were  defeated.  Pyrrhus,  on  visiting  the 
field  of  battle  the  day  following,  and  seeing  the  ghastly 
array  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  all  fallen  with  their  faces 
towards  the  enemy,  exclaimed,  "  With  such  soldiers  I  could 
conquer  the  world.*'  ^ 
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In  the  next  campaign,  that  of  B.  C.  279,  the  two  armies 
mgain  met  in  the  neighborhood  of  Asculum,  where  another 
bloody  battle  was  fought  In  it,,Deciu8,  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  both  his  father  and  grandfather,  offered  himself 
op  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  gods  by  seeking  and  obtain- 
ing his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  which  had  formerly  proved  so  snccessfiil, 
and  notwithstanding  the  exertion  of  almost  incredible 
valor  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  they  were  defeated,  but 
with  such  terrible  slaughter  of  the  invading  army,  as  to 
draw  from  Pyrrhus  the  exclamation,  "Another  such  a 
victory,  and  I  am  undone," 

In  the  summer  of  B.  C.  278,  Pyrrhus  passed  over  into 
Sicily,  to  deliver  the  Greeks  of  that  island  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and,  during  his  absence,  the  Romans  triumphed 
over  the  Samnites,  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  who,  in  their 
distress,  implored  the  return  of  Pyrrhus. 

Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy  in  B.  C.  274,  and  the  two 
conauls,  Curius  Dentatus,  and  Cornelius  Lentulus,  with 
two  very  considerable  armies,  hastened  to  meet  him.  The 
king  marched  against  the  former,  hoping  to  surprise  him, 
during  the  night,  in  his  camp  near  Beneventum.  He 
failed  in  his  calculations  on  account  of  his  lights  getting 
extinguished,  and  being  obliged  to  halt  until  the  dawn, 
was  then  attacked  by  the  Roman  army.  His  elephants 
were  driven  back  on  his  own  lines  by  torches  and  fire- 
balls. His  army  was  totally  defeated,  and  fled  for  refuge 
to  Tarentum.  Thence  he  returned  to  Epirus  with  rem- 
nants of  his  army,  consisting  of  8,000  foot  and  2,500 
horse.  After  his  departure,  the  Samnites,  Lucanians  and 
Bruttians  were  easily  subdued.  This,  together  with  the 
taking  the  Etruscan  town  of  Volsinii,  where  the  slaves 
and  freedmen  had  rebelled,  completed  the  subjugation 
of  Italy.  Thus,  after  a  struggle  of  nearly  five  centu- 
ries, the  peninsula  of  Italy,  from  the  northern  frontiers 
of  Ktruria  to  the  Sicilian  straits,  and  from  the  Tuscan 
sea  to  the  Atlriatic,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Koine.  ^ 
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But  a  people  who  had  grown  up  in  arms ;  who  were 
always  in  harness;  who  had  struggled  into  being  and 
supremacy  under  the  pressure  of  obstacles,  at  times  seem- 
ingly insurmountable,  could  not  be  expected  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  exercise  of  supremacy  over  the  Alps-bound 
and  sea-girt  Italy.  Through  the  political  divisions,  aided 
by  the  difference  in  races  and  the  manner  of  their  distri- 
bution over  the  peninsula,  they  had  marched  successfully 
onward  until  their  dominion  was  undisputed.  By  means 
of  similar  political  divisions,  aided  to  some  extent  by  the 
same,  or  similar  things,  we  are  now  to  see  the  same  people 
commence  their  march  onward  to  the  achievement  of 
universal  dominion. 

But  here  the  first  step  is  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous. 
It  involves  the  decision,  which  shall  harve  the  empire  of  the 
sea  and  the  land,  the  republic  of  Rome  or  that  of  Carthage, 

The  last  was  a  Tyrian  colony,  and  was  established  about 
seventy  years  before  the  building  of  Rome.  It  was  Tyrian, 
or  in  more  general  terms,  Phoenician,  in  its  language,  laws, 
customs,  and  national  character. 

The  progress  of -Carthage  had  an  unexampled  rapidity, 
especially  in  everything  connected  with  commerce,  mari- 
time enterprise,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  One  of 
the  first  naval  engagements  in  the  world,  was  that  in  which 
the  Carthaginian  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
Etruscans,  fought  against  the  Phocians  of  Ionia,  who 
were  desirous  of  escaping  the  yoke  of  the  Persian  monarch. 

Carthage,  at  this  period  of  time,  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  populous  cities  of  the  world.  Its  inhabit- 
ants are  said  to  have  amounted  to  700,000,  and  it  had 
under  its  sovereignty  about  three  hundred  towns  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast. 

Their  government  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  among 
the  ancient  republics.  They  had  two  chief  magistrates, 
called  suftetes,  chosen  annually,  in  whom  resided  powers 
somewhat  similar  to  those  confided  to  the  Roman  consuls. 

^Tytler,  i,  858. 
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They  had  au  elective  senate,  which  deliberated  on  the  most 
important  business  of  the- state ;  but  whose  decrees  must  be 
unanimous  in  order  to  have  effect  given  to  them.  If  they 
were  not  so,  and  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  the 
matter  was  Inen  remitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

Chosen  from  the  senate,  was  a  tribunal  of  one  hundred 
and  four  judges,  to  whom  the  generals  of  their  armies  were 
responsible  for  their  conduct ;  and  they  not  unfrequently 
punished  an  unsuccessful  general  with  death. 

Provided,  therefore,  there  was  a  concurrence  of  opinion, 
all  the  powers  of  government  seem  to  have  resided  in  the 
saffetes  and  the  senate,  as  the  popular  assembly  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  except  in  the  case  of  disa- 
greement between  these  bodies. 

The  pursuits  for  which  the  Carthaginians  were  the  most 
celebrated  were  commercial,  and  the  spirit  of  maritime 
adventure  was  always  rife  with  them.  They  passed  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  formed  settlements  on  the  African 
coast^  three  degrees  south  of  the  Canary  islands.  They 
also  pushed  their  maritime  discoveries  north  of  the  straits, 
carrjing  on  a  trade  with  the  ports  of  Gaul,  and  even  the 
southern  coast  of  Britain,  whence  they  drew  tin,  lead  and 
copper. 

The  Greek  literature  also,  to  some  extent,  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  Carthage.  The  Carthaginian  spirit  was  more 
commercial  than  warlike.  Its  citizens  had  industrious  and 
mercantile  habits,  and  were  generally  averse  to  war. 
Ilence  their  wars  were  generally  carried  on  by  mercenary 
troops,  which  their  immense  wealth  easily  enabled  them 
to  obtain  from  Africa,  Spain,  Italy,  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  Gaul,  and  even  Greece, 

Probably  no  two  republics,  except  under  peculiar  cir- 
curaHtances,  whose  territories  adjoin  each  other,  can  long 
exist  without  one  of  them  being  destroyed  or  subjected, 
or  united  with  the  other. 

Although  Carthage  was  apparently  much  the  more  pow- 
erful republic  of  the  two,  yet  a  shrewd  judge  of  national 
re?K)un.'e«  murtt  have  decided  in  favor  of  Rome.     The  first 
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had  undisputed  dominion  over  the  seas,  and  a  well  filled 
treasury,  by  which  she  could  command  the  services  of 
hired  mercenaries  to  almost  any  extent  But  Rome  was  a 
nation  of  warriors.  Her  soldiers  were  citizens,  not  mer- 
cenaries. She  was  strong  in  herself,  and  had  resources 
adequate  to  any  occasion.  The  Carthaginian  was  an  elder, 
and  a  worn-out  civilization,  while  that  of  the  Roman  was 
fresh,  vigorous,  hardy,  and  yet  to  develop  itself  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  history. 

The  wars  waged  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians 
are  termed  Punic  wars.  The  first  of  these  originated  from 
a  very  slight  cause.  When  nations  are  determined  upon 
picking  a  quarrel  with  each  other,  occasions  never  fiiil  to 
offer  themselves  which  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
cause  arose  in  Sicily.  Some  Mamertiue  mercenaries  had 
seized  Massena,  and  slaughtered  the  citizens.  They  now 
dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  Syracusans,  and  divided  into 
two  parties,  one  invoking  the  protection  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, the  other  that  of  the  Romans.  Thus,  at  best^  the 
only  contest  that  could  arise  between  these  must  be  as  to 
which  should  have  the  honor  of  protecting  a  piratical  ban- 
ditti from  a  merited  punishment,  stained  as  they  were  by 
every  species  of  crime. 

The  Carthaginians  first  succeeded  in  gaining  possession 
of  the  Messenian  citadel,  but  the  Romans  took  prompt  steps 
to  prevent  their  rivals  from  becoming  masters  of  Sicily. 
They  had  already  made  large  strides  toward  the  entire 
subjugation  of  that  island. 

The  Romans  sent  an  army  under  the  command  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  which  crossed  the  straits,  and  gained  posses- 
sion of  Messena.  This  army  was  successful  agai'ist  the 
Syracusans  and  Carthaginians,  until,  finally,  Hiero,  the 
politic  king  of  Syracuse,  withdrew  from  his  former  allies, 
and  entered  into  an  early  alliance  with  the  Romans. 

The  Carthaginians  had  already  large  possessions  in 
Sicily,  and  anticipated  an  early  entire  possession  of  the 
island.  Finding  themselves  severely  pressed  in  that  quar- 
ter, they  hired  a  vast  number  of  mercenaries  in  Qaul, 
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Ligarim  and  Spain.  The  city  of  Agrigentum  was  made 
their  chief  naval  and  military  depot,  where  they  stored 
their  munitions  of  war.  The  Romans  immediately  laid 
uege  to  this  city,  and  defeated  an  immense  army  that  had 
been  sent  to  its  relief.  The  city  was  abandoned  by  its 
garrison,  and,  with  all  its  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans. 

As  the  Romans  were  never  a  commercial  people,  and 
their  wars  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  Italian  penin- 
sula, they  had  little  knowledge  of  shipping,  or  of  maritime 
affiurs.  They  now  began  to  perceive  that  they  coald  ac- 
complish bat  little  while  the  Carthaginians  continaed  to 
remain  the  sovereign  at  sea.  A  Carthaginian  ship  of  war, 
which  had  been  driven  ashore  in  a  storm,  served  them  for 
a  modeL  Italy  was  at  that  time  well  wooded,  and,  thus 
prepared  with  model  and  materials,  they  set  at  work  creat- 
ing a  navy.  Knowing  that  the  vessels  were  clumsy  and 
not  easily  manageable,  and  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
very  expert  at  manoeuvering,  the  consul  C.  Duilius,  in- 
vented, and  had  prepared  for  each  Roman  ship,  a  cor- 
vua,  or  boarding  bridge,  which  held  two  or  three  men 
abreast,  and  which  was  thrown  upon  the  hostile  ship  by 
means  of  a  simple  mechanism,  and  fastened  the  two  together, 
taking  hold  of  the  ship  upon  which  it  was  thrown  with 
grappling  irons. 

With  this  contrivance,  he  hazarded  an  engagement  with 
the  Carthaginian  fleet.  As  soon  as  the  hostile  ships  ap- 
proached within  sufficient  distance,  the  new  machines 
were  lowered  on  the  enemy's  decks,  and,  fighting  hand 
to  handy  no  fewer  than  fifty  galleys  were  carried  by  board- 
ing. The  naval  tactics  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  which 
they  so  much  excelled,  were  rendered  useless  by  this  new 
mode  of  attack.  The  effect  of  it  was  to  render  a  fight  at 
sea  little  different  from  one  on  land.  The  Carthaginian 
admiral  drew  oft'  the  rest  of  his  fleet.  The  Romans  com- 
memorated this  their  first  naval  victory  by  erecting  a 
rostral  column  in  the  forum,  which  remains  to  the  present 
time. 
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A  second  naval  engagement  occurred  near  the  island  of 
Lipari,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  lost  eighteen  vessels. 
The  success  of  the  Romans  for  some  years  experienced 
little  interruption.  They  took  the  islands  of  Corsica  and 
Sardinia,  and,  in  a  naval  engagement  at  Ecnomus,  captured 
sixty  of  the  enemy's  vessels. 

Emboldened  by  their  success,  the  Romans  now  resolved 
to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  Accordingly,  they  fitted  out 
an  armahient  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  entrusting 
them  to  the  command  of  the  consuls  Regulus  and  Manlius. 
It  was  between  this  armament  and  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Hamilcar,  that  the  great  and  deci- 
sive naval  engagement  took  plaqe  near  Ecnomus,  which  re- 
sulted so  disastrously  to  the  Carthaginians.  The  victorious 
fleet  pursued  its  voyage,  and  Regulus,  having  effected  a  land- 
ing without  loss,  attacked  and  took  by  storm  the  city  of 
Clypea.  A  Carthaginian  army  was  sent  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress. He  defeated  the  army  and  seized  the  city  of  Tunis. 
The  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace.  The  terms  proposed  by 
Regulus  were  of  a  most  humiliating  character.  Pending 
the  negotiations,  the  Carthaginians  were  induced  to  place 
their  armies  under  the  command  of  Xantippus,  a  Spartau 
general  of  high  reputation,  and  who  had  arrived  with  a 
body  of  mercenary  troops  from  Greece.  It  was  reserved 
to  him  to  change  the  entire  fortune  of  the  war.  He  raised 
new  forces,  disciplined  the  troops,  and  introduced  the  use 
of  elephants  in  war,  training  one  hundred  of  them  for  this 
campaign.  With  an  army  of  14,000  foot,  4,000  horse,  and  a 
number  of  elephants,  he  set  out  to  meet  Regulus,  who 
commanded  an  army  of  30,000  foot.  A  well  organized 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  elephants  and  cavalry  con- 
tributed mainly  to  give  the  victory  to  the  Carthaginians, 
who  cut  to  pieces  or  took  prisoners  the  entire  Roman  army 
except  about  2,000  who  escaped  to  Clypea.  Regulus  him- 
self was  among  the  captives. 

A  Roman  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships  was  dispatched  to 
Africa  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Clypea.  This  was  met  by 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  Cape  Hermseum,  where  the 
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latter  met  a  terrible  defeat,  104  ships  being  destroyed  and 
80  taken  with  their  crews.  The  victorious  fleet  then 
brought  off  the  garrison  at  Clypea,  but  on  its  return  was 
entirely  destroyed,  with  all  on  board,  by  a  terrible  tempest. 
A  second  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  ships  was  com- 
pleted in  three  months.  After  ravaging  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  when  on  their  return,  and  in  sight  of  Cape  Palinurus, 
this  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  fearful  storm  in  which  one 
handred  and  fifty  ships  were  wrecked,  and  all  the  booty 
they  had  brought  from  Africa  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves.  This  induced  the  Romans,  for  a  time,  to  abandon 
the  sea  to  their  enemies. 

The  Romans,  undismayed  by  these  disasters,  prosecuted 
the  war  in  Sicily  with  renewed  vigor,  where  Metellus  de- 
feated Asdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  in  a  signal 
engagement  near  Panormus.  The  Carthaginians  strongly 
desired  peace,  and,  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  it,  sent 
embassadors  to  Rome,  with  the  captive  Regulus,  having  first 
exacted  from  him  an  oath  to  return  in  case  there  should 
neither  be  peace  nor  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  At  Rome 
he  counseled  against  peace,  knowing  well  the  weakness  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  even  against  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners, for  the  reason  the  Romans  then  had  some  of  the 
best  Carthaginian  officers  their  prisoners.  His  counsels 
prevailed,  and,  the  mission  being  unsuccessful,  he  returned 
to  Carthage  in  fulfillment  of  his  oath.' 

The  war,  in  the  meantime,  continuing,  Lilyb8eum,onc  of 
the  strongest  Carthaginian  holds  in  Sicily,  after  a  long  siege 
of  nearly  ten  years,  was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  242,  the  Roman  senate  decreed  for 
the  third  time  to  build  a  fleet.  They  accordingly  borrowed 
the  money,  and  built  and  equipped  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
ships.  The  command  was  entrusted  to  Lutatius  Catul- 
lus. At  the  same  time  strong  reinforcements  were  sent 
to  the  army  in  Sicily.  The  Roman  fleet  encountered 
the    Carthaginian    near   the   ^gatus,   where   a    decisive 


•  TiftUr,  I,  269,  270. 
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battle  was  fought,  which  resulted  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Carthaginians.  Of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  fifty 
vessels  were  sunk,  and  seventy  taken.  This  defeat 
totally  "destroyed  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  upon 
the  sea.  They  never  afterwards  recovered  their  dominion 
over  it. 

The  consequences  of  this  told  with  dreadful  effect  upon 
the  falling  fortunes  of  Carthage.  The  last  army  upon 
which  they  could  place  any  dependence  was  under  the 
command  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  was  closely  blockaded 
in  a  corner  of  Sicily,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
Africa,  by  the  Roman  cruisers.  K  he  were  compelled  to 
surrender,  Carthage  must  fall  a  prey  to  the  victor,  or  to 
the  barbarous  tribes  in  its  neighborhood.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Carthaginians  most  urgently  sought 
peace ;  but  the  Romans  would  listen  to  no  other  terms 
than  those  which  had  been  demanded  by  Regulus,  when 
victorious,  and  in  sight  of  their  gates.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  peculiarity  in  the  Roman  policy,  never  to  relax  in 
the  terms  of  peace  they  had  once  proposed,  relying  upon 
their  power  to  compel  the  nation  to  their  adoption,  if  there 
was,  at  first,  a  reluctance.  This  peculiarity  was  manifested 
in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  now  again  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians. These  terms  were:  1.  That  the  Carthaginians 
should  evacuate  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
2.  Restore  all  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom.  S, 
Pay  three  thousand  talents  of  silver  (about  £600,000),  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Upon  these  terms,  a  peace 
was  concluded,  which  brought  to  a  close  the  first  Punic 
war,  after  a  continuance  of  twenty-three  years. 

After  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Rome  enjoyed  a 
brief  period  of  tranquillity.  The  Romans  had  a  custom  of 
keeping  the  temple  of  Janus  open  in  the  time  of  war,  and 
of  shutting  it  in  time  of  peace.  It  was  closed  at  the  end 
of  this  war  for  the  second  time  since  the  foundation  of  the 
city.  It  had  been  closed  previously,  in  the  reign  of  Numa, 
but  since  that  time,  it  had  remained  open,  a  period  of  al- 
most 500  years. 
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This  temple,  however,  was  not  destined  long  to  remain 
closed.  The  Romans  next  waged  war  against  the  Ligu- 
rians  and  the  Ganis  which  had  settled  in  northern  Italy. 
A  much  more  important  war,  however,  was  that  provoked 
bj  the  piracies  of  the  Illjrians.  The  embassadors  sent  to 
remonstrate  against  these  outrages,  were  procured  to  be 
idardered  by  Teuta,  their  queen. 

The  Romans  established  a  navy  in  the  Adriatic,  and 
dispatched  an  army  into  Ulyricum.  The  Ulyrians  were 
driven  before  it,  and  the  queen,  Teuta,  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  purchase  peace  by  resigning  the  greater  part  of 
her  territories.  The  war  was  subsequently  renewed,  and 
the  nijrrians  again  overthrown  with  still  greater  disgrace 
and  loss. 

The  peace  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  con- 
tinued but  twenty-three  years,  long  enough  for  the  latter 
to  recruit  somewhat  their  wasted  strength.  The  terms  to 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  submit  were  so  humili- 
ating, that  their  continuance  longer  than  what  was  neces- 
sary could  not  reasonably  be  anticipated.  Sicily  was  lost 
to  Carthage,  and  to  make  amends  for  that,  her  attention 
was  turned  towards  Spain,  the  subjugation  of  which  she 
was  rapidly  effecting.  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilear 
Barca,  had  laid  seige  to  Saguntum,  a  Greek  colony  on 
the  Iberus.  The  Roman  embassadors  remonstrated  but  in 
vain.  The  Carthaginian  senate  sustained  Hannibal,  and 
the  second  Punic  war  commenced. 

Hannibal,  having  subjugated  Spain,  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
on  his  route  to  Italy.  The  next  obstacle  that  presented 
were  the  Alps,  which  interposed  but  a  feeble  barrier.  He 
crossed  them  with  his  army  in  fifteen  days,  and  after  a 
march  of  five  months  and  an  half,  he  fell  down  upon  the 
plains  of  Italy,  advanced  through  the  country  of  the  Tau- 
rini,  and  took  their  capital  city  (Turin)  by  storm. 

The  military  strength  of  the  Romans  was  at  this  time 
considerable,  having  six  legions  in  the  field  amounting  to 
24,<)00  foot  and  18,000  horse,  and,  besides,  they  had  from 
tin*  auxiliary  states  of  Italy,  an  army  of  48,000  men,  and 
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their  marine  consisted  of  twenty-four  ships  of  war.  Han- 
nibal, on  leaving  Carthage,  had  an  army  of  50,000  foot, 
and  20,000  horse,  but  on  arriving  in  Italy  there  remained 
only  20,000  foot,  and  6,000  horse. 

The  Eoman  consul,  Bcipio  (the  father  of  the  two  great 
Scipios,  Africanus  and  Asiaticus)  met  Hannibal  with  an 
army,  and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  the  consul 
himself  being  wounded,  and  the  Gallic  mercenaries  de- 
serting the  standard  of  Rome,  and  flocking  to  that  of 
Hannibal. 

Soon  afterward,  through  the  impetuosity  and  rashness 
of  Sempronius,  the  other  consul,  the  Romans  sustained 
another  defeat  near  the  river  Trebia,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Placentia.  This  victory  secured  to  Hannibal  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Gauls  in  northern  Italy. 

The  next  year,  B.  C.  216,  the  consul  Flaminius,  with 
another  consular  army,  marched  in  pursuit  of  Hannibal. 
He  was  impetuous  and  incautious,  and,  when  near  the  lake 
Thraxymenus,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  slain  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army.  This  terrible  defeat  and 
destruction  caused  an  alarming  panic  at  Rome,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  Fabius  Maximus  dictator. 

He  adopted  a  new  system  of  tactics,  which  consisted  in 
his  declining  to  take  the  hazard  of  a  pitched  battle,  in 
moving  his  camp  along  the  summit  of  the  hills,  in  closely 
watching  the  motions  of  the  invaders,  harassing  their 
march  and  intercepting  their  convoys.  During  all  this 
time  the  Romans  had  armies  in  Spain  under  the  Scipios, 
which  gained  many  important  advantages,  thus  holding 
the  Carthaginians  in  check,  and  preventing  them  from 
sending  succors  to  Hannibal. 

Fabius  Maximus  resigned  his  authority  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  in  the  year  B.  C.  215,  the  two  consuls,  Paul- 
lus  ^milius  and  Terentius  Varro  took  the  field  with  a 
large  army,  but  with  the  unwise  arrangement  that  they 
should  each  have  the  entire  command  on  the  alternate 
day^.     Varro,  desiring  to  distinguish  himself  on  his   day 
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of  command^  managed  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement, 
although  the  Carthaginian  army  was  admirably  posted, 
and  had  every  advantage  both  of  disposition  and  situation. 
This  was  the  celebrated  battle  of  Cannae,  near  the  river 
Anfidas,  in  which  the  Romans  suffered  a  much  more 
dreadful  and  destructive  defeat  than  they  had  ever  before 
received  at  the  hands  of  Hannibal.  Forty  thousand  Ro- 
mans were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  amongst 
them  the  consul  ^milius,  and  almost  the  whole  body  of 
the  Roman  knights. 

This  was  indeed  a  terrible  blow  to  Rome.  Hannibal 
acquired  by  it  a  secure  position  in  southern  Italy,  and  it 
has  been  thought  by  many  that  had  he  marched  directly 
upon  Rome  that  proud  city  would  have  been  erased  from 
the  record  of  nations.  But  Hannibal  undoubtedly  best 
knew  what  he  could  undertake  with  success,  and  what  he 
could  not,  and  that  he  did  not  undertake  it  is  the  best 
evidence  that  there  were  sufficient  reasons  why  he  did 
not  do  it. 

The  Romans,  however,  did  not  despair.  The  young 
Scipio  rallied  around  him  the  nobles  of  his  own  age. 
Fabius  Maximus  was  again  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  again  resumed  the  cautious  policy  which  he 
had  formerly  practiced.  A  new  army  was  created  by  all 
above  the  age  of  seventeen  enrolling  themselves,  thus 
forming  four  legions  and  ten  thousand  horse.  Eight  thou- 
sand slaves  voluntarily  offered  their  services,  and,  with 
their  master's  consent,  were  embodied  and  armed. 

Wliile  Rome  was  thus  exhibiting  her  greatness  in  the 
mid^t  of  such  terrible  disasters,  Hannibal  was  choosing  for 
his  winter  quarters  the  luxurious  city  of  Capua,  the  capital 
of  Campania.  Here  his  army  became  enervated.  The 
luxury  and  licentiousness  of- that  corrupting  city  accom- 
pli-'^hed  a  victory,  which  the  Roman  soldiers  had  been 
unable  to  achieve. 

Hannibal  concluded  an  alliance  with  Philip  II,  king  of 
Macedon,  but  the  Romans,  through  their  intrigues  in 
Greece,  kept  that  monarch  pretty  much  occupied. 
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The  general  policy  pursued  by  Fabius  Maximus  in  Italy, 
was  to  act  on  the  defensive,  to  avoid  general  engagements, 
but  to  harass,  weaken,  and  wear  out  the  Carthaginians  by 
a  gradual  exhaustion.  He  very  well  knew  that  an  army 
at  a  distance  from  the  source  of  its  supplies,  and  in  a  hos- 
tile country,  must  act  with  unremitting  vigor,  or  perish. 

The  successive  defeats  of  the  Romans  had  rendered 
doubtful  the  fidelity  of  their  allies.  In  Sicily  the  Syracua- 
ans  had  broken  their  alliance  with  Rome,  and  gone  over  to 
the  Carthaginians.  Marcellus  laid  siege  to  the  city, 
a  siege  which  was  rendered  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
war  by  the  mechanical  inventions  of  Archimedes.  By 
means  of  his  machines,  he  rained  on  the  Romans,  while  at  a 
distance,  showers  of  darts,  stones  and  burning  torches,  and 
when  their  ships  approached  near  he  whirled  them  into  the 
air  by  his  cranes  and  grappling  irons,  dashing  them  in 
pieces  by  the  fall.  The  siege  continued  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  was  finally  carried  by  surprise,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Syracuse,  and  the  greater  part  of  Sicily,  was  now  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province. 

The  Romans  were  also  successful  in  Spain.  The  younger 
Scipio,  afterwards  Africanus,  had  succeeded  his  fkther  aa 
proconsul  in  that  peninsula,  and  was  fast  accomplishing  its 
complete  reduction.  The  taking  of  Carthagena,  New 
Carthage,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  enemy.  Besides  being 
the  most  opulent  of  the  foreign  ports,  it  was  the  great 
magazine  of  military  stores,  having  served  as  their  depot 
for  the  conquest  of  Italy. 

The  great  protraction  of  the  war  in  Italy  had  weakened  the 
forces  of  Hannibal,  so  that  he  required  a  fresh  supply.  He 
summoned  his  brother  Asdrubal  from  Spain  to  join  him  in 
Italy  with  reinforcements.  He  accordingly  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  with  a  powerful  army.  Could  he 
have  effected  a  junction  with  his  brother,  their  combined 
forces  might  have  rendered  a  long  continuance  of  the  con- 
test in  Italy  very  doubtful.  But  the  Romans  took  especial 
care  to  prevent  such  a  junction.  Hannibal  was  in  south- 
ern Italy,  and  the  consuls,  Livius  and  Nero,  hastened  to 
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encounter  Asdrubal  at  the  north,  as  soon  as  he  should 
emerge  from  the  Alps.  The  latter  was  led  by  the 
treachery  of  his  guides  into  a  disadvantageous  situation, 
where  the  Roman  army  came  upon  him  by  surprise,  en- 
gaged and  entirely  defeated  him.  The  first  intelligence  of 
the  disaster  that  reached  Hannibal,  was  when  the  head  of 
his  brother,  slain  in  the  battle,  was  thrown  into  his  camp. 
Tliis  rendered  darker  and  more  doubtful  the  prospects  of 
Hannibal,  while  it  gave  fresh  vigor  and  courage  to  the 
Romans. 

At  length  Scipio  was  chosen  consul,  and  he  prevailed 
npon  tl^e  senate  to  allow  him  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa, 
and  he  landed  there  with  his  army,  in  B.  C.  202.  He  sud- 
denly, and  in  the  midst  of  negotiations  with  Syphax,  king 
of  Namidia  and  the  ally  of  Carthage,  surprised  and  burned 
his  camp,  and,  attacking  the  Numidians  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion,  he  put  40,000  of  them  to  the  sword.  He 
immediately  laid  siege  to  Utica,  and  when  the  Carthagi- 
nians raised  and  dispatched  a  large  army  to  relieve  the  city, 
he  routed  it  with  great  slaughter,  pursuing  the  flying  sol- 
diers even  to  the  walls  of  Carthage.  Tunis  opened  its 
gates  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Carthaginian  senate,  having 
no  other  resource,  recalled  Hannibal  from  Italy.  After 
being  sixteen  years  in  Italy,  he  was  compelled  to  return  for 
the  defenfte  of  Carthage. 

He  first  opened  negotiations  for  a  peace,  which  would 
have  probably  been  concluded  had  it  not  been  for  the  folly 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  now  supposed  themselves  invin- 
cible under  the  command  of  Hannibal.  Negotiations  were 
broken  off,  and  the  great  battle  of  Zama  fought,  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  war.  The  Carthaginian  array  con- 
gij»ted  of  50,000  men  and  80  elephants,  but  the  men  were 
mostly  new  recruits.  The  force  of  Scipio  consisted  of  but 
24,000,  but  they  were  veteran  soldiers,  and  he  drew  them 
up  in  columns,  leaving  between  them  large  spaces  for  the 
e?H:ape  of  the  elephants,  the  spaces  to  be  immediately  filled 
up  by  the  cavalry  so  as  to  prevent  their  return.  The  vic- 
1017   finally   perched  upon  the  Roman  standard.      The 
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Carthaginians  were  defeated,  leaving  20,000  dead  upon  the 
battle-field. 

Hannibal  himself  barely  escaped,  and,  on  returning  to 
Carthage,  informed  the  senate  that  "  Carthage  had  no  re- 
source but  in  peace."  A  peace  was  accordingly  concladed 
on  the  humiliating  terms :  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
abandon  Spain  and  Sicily,  together  with  all  the  islands 
lying  between  Italy  and  Africa ;  that  they  should  make 
restitution  of  all  prisoners  and  deserters,  give  up  aU  their 
ships,  except  ten  galleys,  and  all  their  elephants ;  restore 
Numidia  to  Massinissa ;  pay  within  fifty  years  ten  thousand 
talents,  and  should  undertake  no  war  without  the  .consent 
of  the  Romans.  Thus  ended  the  second  Punic  war,  after 
a  continuance  of  sixteen  years.  Scipio  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  honored  with  the  most  splendid  triumph, 
and  was  surnamed  Africanus. 

The  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  in  B.  C.  201, 
rightly  considered,  constitutes  an  important  era  in  Roman 
history.  Rome  had  now  enjoyed  an  historical  existence 
of  five  centuries  and  an  half.  She  had  occupied  that  pe- 
riod of  time  in  the  subjugation  of  one  people  after  another 
in  Italy  ;  and  in  her  wars  with  Carthage.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  driving  from  Italy  the  invader,  Pyrrhus,  she  bad 
warred  with  no  foreign  power  but  Carthage.  The  war 
between  these  two  republics  was,  in  fact,  to  test  which 
should  have  the  conquest  and  government  of  the  world,  for 
in  the  state  of  things  which  then  existed,  the  successful  one, 
under  able  commanders,  would  find  no  real  difiiculty  in 
subjugating  the  world  under  its  dominion.  That  contest 
was  now  decided.  Carthage,  although  still  nominally  ex- 
isting, was  never  afterwards  an  object  of  fear.  She  was 
shorn  of  her  honors,  deprived  of  her  wealth,  divested  of 
her  power,  degraded,  and  rendered  harmless.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  and  one  going  to  show  the  immense  power 
and  resources  of  Rome,  that  she  could  come  out  from  such 
a  contest  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  ready  to  embark  in  new 
undertakings.  She  had  now  become  familiarized  with 
plunder,  and  got  a  taste  for  luxuries.     Her  pride  and  arro- 
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gance  were  anrestrained.     War  aud  conquest  were  fast 
becomiog  a  necessity. 

The  world,  or  the  civilized  part  of  it,  was  then  in  a  con- 
dition to  admit  of  an  easy  subjugation.  There  was  every- 
where to  be  found  only  a  worn-out  civilization;  an  utter 
exhaustion  of  all  vital  forces.  The  kingdoms  that  com- 
posed it  were  the  fragments  of  that  colossal  empire  reared 
by  Alexander.  These  had  been  contending  with  each 
other  until  their  exhaustion  was  more  or  less  complete. 
It  was  under  this  condition  of  things  that  Rome  came 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  universal  empire. 

An  occasion  first  offered  itself  in  the  Grecian  peninsula. 
The  Athenians  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Romans  against 
Philip  n,  king  of  Macedon.  This  aid  was  readily  fur- 
nished. War  was  declared  against  Philip.  An  army  was 
sent  into  Macedonia  under  the  command  of  Quintius 
Flamininus.  A  decisive  batUe  was  fought  at  Cynosceph- 
al«,  in  which  the  Macedonians  were  totally  routed,  and 
compelled  to  submit  to  such  terms  of  peace  as  the  con- 
qaerers  chose  to  dictate.  Soon  after  this,  at  the  Isthmian 
games,  Flamininus  proclaimed  liberty  to  Greece,  which, 
although  but  a  solemn  mockery,  nevertheless  excited  the 
liveliest  emotions  in  that  sensitive  and  imaginative  people. 

The  next  war  introduced  the  Romans  into  Asia.  The 
most  powerful  fragment  of  the  ernpire  of  Alexander  was, 
at  this  time,  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  was  under  the 
rule  of  Antiochus.  He  had  given  an  asylum  to  Hannibal, 
and  by  other  acts  had  given  displeasure  to  Rome.  The 
^tolians  invited  him  into  Europe,  and,  passing  over  into 
Greece,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Euboea. 
War  was  instantly  declared.  The  consul,  Acilius  Glabro, 
appeared  in  Greece  with  a  powerful  army.  A  great  battle 
was  fought  near  the  straits  of  Thermopylre,  in  which  the 
Syrians  and  ^tolians  were  totally  defeated.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  B.  C.  189,  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted 
to  Lucius  Scipio,  the  brother  of  Africanus,  who,  together 
with  his  brother,  having  tranquilized  Greece,  passed  into 
Asia.     There  was  fought  a  general  battle  near  the  city  of 
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Magnesia,  in  B.  C.  189,  in  which  Antibchus  was  entirely 
overthrown.  It  was  from  this  that  Lucias  Scipio  acquired 
the  samame  of  Asiaticus. 

Antiochus  was  now  forced  to  purchase  a  peace,  by  re- 
signing all  his  possessions  in  Europe,  and  those  in  Asia, 
north  of  Mount  Taurus ;  paying  a  fine  of  fifteen  thousand 
Euboean  talents  (about  three  millions  sterling) ;  and  pro- 
mising to  give  up  Hannibal.  The  latter  fled  for  refuge  to 
Prusius,  king  of  Bithynia,  where  he  finally  put  an  end  to 
his  life  by  taking  poison,  which  he  always  carried  with 
him  concealed  in  a  ring. 

On  the  return  of  the  Scipios,  as  an  instance  showing  the 
ingratitude  of  republics,  an  accusation  was  brought  against 
them  for  having  taken  bribes  of  Antiochus,  and  embezzled 
the  public  money.  Africanus  refused  to  plead  to  it,  pre- 
ferring to  go  into  voluntary  exile  at  Liternum,  where  he 
died.  Asiaticus  was  condemned,  and  on  his  refusal  to  pay 
the  fine  imposed,  all  his  property  was  confiscated. 

The  next  contest  in  which  the  Romans  embarked  was 
with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon.  He  had  succeeded  his 
fether,  Philip  H,  having  first  by  misrepresentation  and 
fitlsehood  procured  the  death  of  his  brother  Demetrius, 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  an  alliance  with  several  of  the 
Grecian  states  to  make  war  against  the  Komans.  In  B.  C. 
170,  he  entered  Thessaly,  took  several  important  towns^ 
defeated  a  Roman  army  on  the  river  Peneus,  and  was 
joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Epicots. 

The  senate  entrusted  the  conduct  of  this  war  to  ^milius 
PauUus,  whose  father  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Cann». 
While  he  advanced  against  Macedon,  the  praetor  AnciuB 
invaded  Dlyricum,  the  latter  having  formed,  with  the 
former,  an  alliance  against  the  Romans.  The  whole  of  Illy- 
ricum  was  subdued  in  thirty  days,  leaving  Perseus  single 
handed  to  contend  with  the  Romans.  His  fate  was  de- 
cided in  a  great  battle  near  the  walls  of  Pydna,  in  which 
being  totally  defeated,  he  fied  to  Samothrace,  but  was 
soon  forced  to  surrender,  and  was  reserved  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  the  conqueror.     The  triumph  awarded  to  ^mi* 
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Bus  PaDllQs,  was  the  most  splendid  ever  before  exhibited. 
niyricum,  Epinis,  and  Macedon  were  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  Roman  provinces. 

Rome  next  tamed  her  ambitious  eye  towards  Carthage, 
commencing  by  interfering  on  the  occasion  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  I^umidians,  in  which  the 
former  acted  only  <m  the  defensive.  The  conduct  of 
Rome  in  r^ard  to  this  war  was  such  as  to  deserve  the 
execration  of  the  civilized  world.  She  first  took  advan-r 
tage  of  the  reduced  state  of  Carthiage,  having  suffered 
terribly  in  a  wUr  with  the  Numidians.  As  the  Carthagi- 
nians, knowing  their  weakness,  attempted  to  disarm  their 
enemies  by  submission,  she  next  promised  to  show  them 
fiivor  on  condition  that  they  should  perform  what  the 
ecmauls  required,  and  send  to  Rome  three  hundred  host- 
ages of  high  rank,  as  security  for  their  performance  of 
what  should  be  required^  of  them,  which  were  sent  ac- 
cordingly. Then  a  consular  army  Iwded  in  Africa,  and 
required  that  they  should  give  up  all  their  arms  and  the 
military  stores  contained  in  their  magazines.  They  sub- 
mitted even  to  this,  thus  rendering  themselves  utterly 
defenseless.  The  next  demand  of  Rome  was,  that  they 
should  abandon  their  city,  which  the  senate  had  devoted 
to  utter  demolition. 

The  Carthaginians  now  took  courage  from  despair,  barri- 
caded the  gates  of  their  city,  resolving  to  expend  all  their 
energies  in  its  defense,  and  if  necessary,  to  die  amid  its  ruins. 

Then  follows  the  most  vigorous  and  unremitted  efforts. 
Temples  and  palaces  were  turned  into  work-houses  for 
die  fabrication  of  military  engines.  Men  of  every  rank 
and  station  toiled  night  and  day  in  the  forges.  Women 
surrendered  up  their  ornaments  of  precious  metal,  and 
even  cut  off  their  long  hair  to  form  bow-strings  and  en- 
gines for  the  slingers. 

The  Romans  found  Carthage  not  quite  so  easy  a  con- 
quent  as  th^y  had  anticipated.  The  war  lingered  during 
the  first  two  years,  the  Itomans  suffering  repeated  disap- 
[K-jintments.     But  Scipio  ^milianus,  the  adopted  son  of 
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Africanus,  having  been  appointed  to  the  command  in  B. 
C.  147,  restored  discipline  among  the  soldiers,  restrained 
licentiousness,  corrected  abuses,  and  pressed  vigorously 
the  siege  of  Carthage.  At  length  the  Romans  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  great  wall.  The  Romans  then 
cut  their  way  to  the  principal  square  of  the  city.  After 
severe  fighting,  the  whole  city  was  taken,  except  lie  citadel 
and  temple  of  ^sculapius.  The  citadel  finally  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  and  those  in  the  temple  of  ^sculapiuB, 
setting  it  on  fire,  perished  in  the  flames.  Pillage,  carnage 
and  desolation  ensued.  The  city  was  fired  in  several 
places;  the  conflagration  lasted  seventeen  days.  ThuB 
were  an  entire  people  erased  from  the  record  of  nations, 
and  have  never  since  reappeared.  Delenda  est  ChrthagOy 
the  watchword  of  the  Roman  Cato,  was  most  fearfully 
and  terribly  realized. 

The  same  year,  B.  C.  146,  that  witnessed  the  down&ll  of 
Carthage,  was  also  signalized  by  the  fall  of  Corinth,  iwd 
the  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  The  Achaians 
had  taken  up  arms,  and  the  war  was  terminated  by  the 
consul  Mummius,  who  sacked  and  burned  Corinth  and 
Thebes,  and  reduced  Greece  into  a  Roman  province  under 
the  name  of  Achaia. 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  fall  of  Carthage,  Corintb 
and  Thebes,  a  war  of  conquest  had  been  carrying  on 
for  the  subjugation  of  Spain.  That  peninsula  was  then 
densely  peopled,  and  studded  with  natural  fortresses.  The 
people  were  courageous,  and  not  easily  subdued.  They 
were  Celtiberians  and  Lusitanians,  the  latter  ancestors  of 
the  present  Portuguese.  The  Lusitanians,  in  B.  C.  146, 
found  a  courageous  leader  in  Viriathus,  who,  from  a  shep- 
herd, became  a  hunter  and  a  robber,  and,  finally,  general-in- 
chief  of  his  countrymen.  He  long  maintained  his  groond 
successfully  against  the  Romans,  being  enabled,  from  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  to  give 
them  the  greatest  possible  annoyance,  whether  successful 
or  defeated.  At  length  the  Roman  consul  Ccepio  procured 
his  assassination,  and  the  Lusitanians  were  subdued. 
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The  rabjugation  of  the  LofiitaniaDS  was  succeeded  by  an 
attack  npon  the  Celtiberians,  which  has  been  termed  the 
NDmantine  war,  from  Namantia,  the  principal  city.     This 
war  was  at  first  extremely  disastrous  to  the  Roman  arms, 
until  the  Romans  raised  Scipio  ^milianus  a  second  time 
to  the  consulship,  assigning  hini  Spain  as  his  province. 
So  badly  had  the  war  been  conducted,  and  so  dispirited 
were  the  Romans  by  their  numerous  defeats,  that  it  re- 
quired the  entire  consular  year  to  restore  the  discipline  of 
the  soldiers.     Afterwards,  having  received  reinforcements 
from  Africa,  he  laid  siege  to  Numantia,  closely  investing 
it  in  every  part     After  a  siege  of  six  months,  the  Numan- 
tines  destroyed  their  wives  and  children,  set  fire  to  their 
dty,  killed  or  burned  themselves,  and  left  to  the  Romans 
the  naked  walls  of  their  city.     This  was  B.  C.  188.     Hence- 
forth  Spain  became  a  Roman  province. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
in  Asia  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Attains,  its 
^^gj  ^J^^gy  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  the  Roman 
republic.  The  senate  took  possession,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  the  legitimate  heir. 

Next  followed  the  Jugurthine  war,  which,  in  its  develoj>- 
ments,    disclosed   the   profligacy   and   corruption    of    the 
senate.     Massinist^a,  the  old  Xumidian  king,  and  ally  of  th^^ 
Romans,  left  his  kingdom  to  Micif>fta,  who,  at  his  death,  U'Si 
it  to  his  two  sons  Adherbal  and  Iliempsal,  and  his  ado|/t^l 
nephew  Jugurtha.     The  latter  soon  found  meani<  t/>d<^roy 
Iliempsal ;  and  Adherbal,  drea/ling  a  similar  fat/;,  fl^^^l  t/> 
Rome   for  protection.     Jugurtha,   by   meacii!   ^A  \jr\\^ry^ 
secured  a  reference  to  ten  commisiri'ineni  to  1^  vrfjt  inf// 
Africa  with  plenary  jKiwers,  and  then  tiaving  hri^^^l  tij^^Mr 
also,   securer!   to    himself  the   wovereignty  of  ^Mt^^hMlf  ' 
Nomidia.     He  now  de^-larerl  war  a^eairM  AdJ**rf*/aJ,  iif> 
besieger]  him  in  the  town  of  Cirta-     Tl>^  K/^/jAfi>  *;r3f jji^ 
sent    commi>*«ioneni   into   Africa  to  put  a  ^j\»  V/  **.*?<bi- 
proc:eediiJg%    but   the»>e   w«>r*r   not    pfx/f  ibc/i^'m^,  hr'^f^^ 
Adherbal    wa«    obliged    to   eai|/itOJUi.V:   7uA    wat    *;*  ?.    '  ^ 
Jugurtha. 
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Even  this  would  have  failed  to  arouse  the  senate,  but 
the  Roman  people  had  not  been  bribed,  and  they  demanded 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  uaurper  and  murderer. 
His  conduct  having  at  length  excited  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion of  the  Romans,  Metellus,  the  consul,  was  sent  against 
him  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  chose  for  his  lieute- 
nant  the  celebrated  Marius,  of  mean  birth,  but  of  great 
military  talents  and  personal  mtrepidity.  He  managed  to 
supplant  Metellus,  and  to  be  elected  to  the  consulate,  and 
thus  to  obtain  the  charge  of  prosecuting  the  war  against 
Jugurtha.  The  perfidious  Jugurtha  was  at  length  made 
the  victim  of  perfidy,  and  Sylla,  then  quaestor  to  Marius, 
seduced  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  the  father-in-law  of 
Jugurtha,  from  his  alliance;  and  that  prince,  to  purchase 
peace  with  the  Romans,  delivered  up  Jugurtha  into  their 
hands.  He  was  brought  to  Rome  in  chains,  graced  a  tri- 
umph, thrown  into  a  dungeon  and  there  starved  to  death. 
But  the  Romans  were  now  compelled  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  a  more  formidable  foe.  The  northern  nations  of 
Europe  were  in  motion.  The  barbarous  hordes  of  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Teutones  were  ravaging  transalpine  Gaul,  or  Gaul 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  had  defeated  the  Roman  armies  sent 
to  check  them.  This  horde  numbered  300,000  men-at* 
arms,  and  were  accompanied  by  their  women,  children  and 
cattle.  They  fought  in  a  dense  and  solid  mass,  the  fore- 
most ranks  being  chained  together  by  their  girdles.  They 
overwhelmed  the  consul  Papirius  Carbo  like  a  tempest, 
but  instead  of  crossing  the  Rhsetian  Alps  into  Italy,  they 
passed  onward  through  the  southern  Gaul  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Pyrenees.  They  then  began  to  overrun  the  Roman 
province  in  Gaul  in  separate  large  bodies.  One  large  body 
poured  down  by  the  passes  of  Carinthia  or  the  valley  of 
Trent,  to  join  another  detachment  on  the  banks  of  the  Po. 
But  here  they  met  Marius,  now  raised  to  the  consulship 
for  the  fourth  time.  In  B.  C.  100,  he  fought  a  decisive 
battle  with  the  Tentones  at  Aqute  Lutee,  obtaining  a  com- 
plete victory,  more  than  100,000  of  the  invaders  having 
jjen  either  slain  or  made  prisoners.     Another  battle  was 
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fought  with  the  Cimhri,  which  was  alike  successful.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  campaign  200,000  of  the  barbarians  were 
slain,  and  90,000  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Teu- 
tobocchnB,  one  of  their  kings.  Thus  this  formidable  host 
melted  entirely  away. 

The  next  war  in  which  the  Romans  were  engaged,  was 
die  Marsic,  Social  or  Italic  war.  It  arose  out  of  contests 
between  Rome  and  her  Italian  allies.  These  latter  claimed 
diat  as  they  paid  taxes  to  the  state,  and  contributed  sol- 
diers to  form  the  Roman  legions  in  war,  they  ought  to 
share  also  in  the  privileges  of  the  republic.  The  principal 
states  entered  into  a  secret  league,  which  soon  extended 
from  the  Tiris  eastward  to  the  extremity  of  ancient  Italy. 
The  senate  still  refused  to  grant  their  demands,  and  a  war 
was  kindled  in  the  bosom  of  Italy,  which  required  all  the 
energies  of  Rome,  under  the  direction  of  their  ablest  gene- 
rals, Marius  Sylla,  Pompey  and  Crassus,  to  carry  on  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  This  war  continued  three  years,  with 
▼arioos  success.  About  half  a  million  of  men  are  supposed 
to  have  perished  in  it,  and  it  was  at  length  terminated  by 
a  consent  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  extend  the  privilege  of 
citizenship  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  of  the  states  as  should 
lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  submission  and  allegiance. 

Asia  next  became  the  theatre  of  war.  The  most  formi- 
dable enemy  Rome  had  for  a  long  time  encountered  was 
found  in  the  person  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.  He 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Rome  by  seizing  Bithynia  and 
Cappadocia,  besides  a  large  part  of  Greece ;  by  capturing 
many  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  Romans  by  means  of 
his  fleet  in  the  ^gean  sea,  and  by  causing  a  general  massa- 
cre, in  one  day,  of  every  Roman  citizen  in  Asia  Minor. 
There  was  here,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  no  want 
of  just  cause  of  war. 

Two  appeared  as  competitors  for  the  consulship,  and  the 
conducting  of  this  war,  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  here  oc- 
cors  the  commencement  of  that  series  of  intestine  wars, 
which  finally  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  Sylla 
finally  prevailed,  and  Marius  was  sent  into  banishment, 
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narrowly  escaping  with  his  life.  He  was  proscribed  and 
pursued,  and  taken  in  the  marshes  of  Mintuma,  where  he 
had  sought  concealment  by  plunging  himself  up  to  the  chin 
in  water.  He  effected  his  escape  into  Africa,  where,  being 
required  by  the  Roman  governor  to  depart,  he  said  to  the 
messenger,  ^^  Go  and  tell  thy  master  that  thou  hast  seen 
Marius  sitting  amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  He  after- 
wards, in  the  absence  of  Sylla,  gained  the  ascendancy  at 
Eome,  where  he  caused  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  his  ene- 
mies; but  these  intestine  commotions  will  perhaps  form  a 
more  appropriate  part  of  the  interior  Roman  history. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sylla  was  prosecuting  the  war  success- 
fully against  Mithridates.  He  took  Athens  by  storm, 
slaughtering  its  citizens  without  mercy,  defeated  the  armies 
of  Mithridates,  at  the  great  battles  of  Chseronea  and  Orcho- 
menos,  and  compelled  the  king  of  Pontus  to  conclude  with 
him  a  humiliating  peace.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  de- 
feated the  army  of  the  consuls  Carbo  and  Iforbanas  con- 
sisting of  20,000  men,  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  massacred 
in  cold  blood  6,000  men,  proscribed  and  caused  to  be 
slaughtered  without  mercy  all  his  opponents,  filling  Rome 
with  consternation,  desolation  and  mourning. 

Another  war,  not  strictly  intestine,  originated  in  the 
bosom  of  Rome,  growing  out  of  the  revolting,  barbarous 
custom  of  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  There  was  a  school  in 
Capua  for  the  training  of  gladiators,  with  the  design  of 
rendering  their  performance  in  the  arena  more  skillftd  and 
perfect.  Spartacus,  with  about  eighty  companions,  forced 
his  way  out  of  this  school,  resolving  to  make  war  on  the 
republic  rather  than  hazard  his  life  in  the  arena  for  the 
brutal  sport  of  the  Roman  populace.  This  dangerous  in- 
surgent achieved  two  victories,  which  so  established  his 
fame,  that  the  slaves  everywhere  deserting  their  masters, 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  10,000  men.  He  still  continued  to  be  successfuL 
He  defeated  preetors  and  consuls  that  were  sent  against 
him,  his  forces  rapidly  increasing  to  120,000  men.  He 
even  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Rome. 
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Bat  the  army  of  the  insurgents  lacked  both  union  and 
diBcipIine.  A  battle  was  fought  with  the  prsetor  Crassus, 
in  which  Spartacus  foil,  and  the  rebels  routed  with  terrible 
daughter. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mithridates  was  again  assuming  a 
warlike  attitude  in  Asia.  He  was  earnestly  bent  upon  re- 
oOTering  those  possessions  in  Asia,  of  which  the  Romans 
had  deprived  him.  The  Romans  entrusted  the  conduct  of 
the  war  to  LucuUus,  a  very  able  general.  He  defeated 
Mithridates  in  two  engagements,  and  recovered  Bithynia. 
The  latter  was  compelled  to  retreat  into  Armenia,  whither 
he  was  followed  by  LucuUus,  who  defeated  the  combined 
forces  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia. 
Sat  LucuUus  becoming  unpopular  with  his  army,  he  was 
in  a  subsequent  engagement  defeated  by  the  Pontic  king. 

At  Rome,  Crassus  and  Pompey  were  chosen  consuls,  and 
the  latter  was  selected  to  manage  the  war  against  the  Cili- 
ciao  pirates,  to  which  the  Manilian  law  added  the  govern- 
ment of  Asia,  and  the  entire  management  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates. 

Pompey  prosecuted  the  war  with  great  vigor  against 
Mithridates,  and  very  soon  compelled  his  ally  Tigranes, 
the  king  of  Armenia,  into  terms  of  unconditional  submis- 
sion. In  the  next  succeeding  campaign  he  pushed  Mithri- 
dates to  extremity.  One  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  his 
kingdom  was  treacherously  surrendered  into  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  general  by  one  of  his  concubines.  His  fortunes 
at  length  becoming  perfectly  desperate,  he  had  recourse  to 
a  voluntary  death.  Pontus  and  Syria  were  then  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  Roman  provinces,  and  the  sway  of  Rome 
was  undisputed  over  by  far  the  greater  part  of  western 
Asia. 

The  rising  fortunes  of  Julius  Cjesar  now  begin  to  claim 
attention.  His  first  prominent  appearance  was  in  the 
Roman  senate  on  the  trial  of  the  Catalinian  conspirators. 
This  conspiracy,  headed  by  Cataline,  had  for  its  object  the 
subversion  of  Rome,  and  the  sacrifiiie  of  her  principal  citi- 
aseus.    Cicero  was  consul,  and  by  his  vigilance  detected  the 
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conspiracy.  Cataline  fled,  but  many  of  the  coDspirators 
were  apprehended,  and  put  to  death  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate.  On  this  occasion  Csesar,  almost  alone,  protesited 
against  such  a  decree  as  a  violation  of  the  Porcian  law, 
which  forbade  the  capital  punishment  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
Cataline,  after  his  escape,  on  hearing  of  the  fate  of  his 
coconspirators,  attempted  to  lead  his  forces  into  GanI,  bitt 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  consular  army,  defeated  and  slain. 

On  the  return  of  Pompey  from  Asia,  Csesar  had  the  ad- 
dress to  unite  the  former  with  himself  and  Crassns,  thus 
forming  what  is  commonly  known  as  "  the  first  triumvi- 
rate." This  was  B.  C.  69.  He  now  rose. to  power,  but 
instead  of  remaining  at  Rome,  and  taking  part  in  all  the 
bloody  scenes  and  intrigues  of  that  dissolute  city,  he  choeS 
to  have  assigned  to  him  the  government  of  cisalpine  and 
transalpine  Gaul  and  Illyria  for  five  years,  with  the  com- 
mand of  four  legions,  then  consisting  of  about  4,000  men 
each.  He  thus  chose  a  kind  of  voluntary  exile,  totally  ex- 
cluding himself  from  enjoying  the  luxuries  and  pleasures 
of  Rome,  in  which  he  had  always  largely  indulged,  sub- 
jecting himself  to  the  hardships  of  the  camp,  and  choosing 
for  his  theatre  of  action,  a  land  of  barbarians,  which  would 
require  the  highest  order  of  military  talents,  the  extremeet 
degree  of  suffering,  and  the  utmost  continuity,  of  effort,  to 
sustain  and  extend  the  arms  of  Rome.  Here  he  continued 
nearly  eight  years,  carrying  on  both  summer  and  winter 
campaigns;  fighting  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  overcom- 
ing all  the  enemies  of  Rome ;  and,  in  his  victorious  career, 
subduing  all  the  barbarous  and  warlike  tribes  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  German  ocean.  He  even  crossed  the 
Rhine,  gained  several  victories  over  the  Germans,  passed 
over  into  Britain,  subduing  all  the  southern  part  of  that 
hitherto  unknown  island. 

The  achievements  of  Caesar  in  Gaul  not  only  acquired 
for  him  a  high  degree  of  reputation  at  Rome,  but  also  en- 
ured himself  and  his  legions  to  the  toils  and  hardships  of 
a  soldier's  life ;  accustomed  them  to  rigid  discipline ;  and 
rendered  them  certain  of  victory  while  under  his  command* 
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it  was  the  campaigns  in  Gaal  that  gave  to  Csesar  the  le- 
gions that  afterwards  enabled  him  to  subjugate  the  world 
to  himsel£ 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Caesar  was  pursuing  his  victo- 
rioQs  career  in  Gaul,  the  other  two  members  of  the  trium- 
viimte,  Pompey  and  Crassus,  being  elected  consuls,  the 
former  ehoee  Spain,  and  Africa ;  the  latter,  Syria  for  his 
province,  in  the  hope  that  out  of  its  immense  wealth  his 
boundless  avarice  would  be  gratified.  Pompey  remained 
at  Rome,  and  administered  his  government  by  lieutenants. 
CraasQS  repaired  to  Asia,  where  the  Parthians  were  in 
arms  against  the  republic  He  marched  against  them, 
croeaed  the  Euphrates,  and,  near  Carrhse,  was  defeated, 
with  great  loss,  by  Surena,  the  Parthian  commander.  He 
finally  surrendered,  and  was  put  to  death,  and,  as  is  said, 
his  skali  was  filled  with  molten  gold  as  a  reproach  for  his 
avarice. 

Thos  the  first  triumvirate  ended  by  the  death  of  Crassus, 
and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar  and  the  wife  of  Pompey, 
dying,  the  bond  that  had  hitherto  held  these  two  together, 
became  sundered.  Pompey  had  procured  for  Caesar  a 
prolongation  of  his  command  and  supplies  for  his  troops, 
but  he  soon  became  envious  of  his  exploits.  It  was  soon 
evident  that  their  differences  could  only  be  decided  on  the 
battle-field. 

The  contest  commenced  by  Caesar's  demanding  to  hold 
the  consulship  while  absent  He  had  secured  in  his  in- 
terest Cains  Curio,  a  powerful  and  popular  tribune.  He 
proposed  that  both  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  resign  their 
offices,  and  retire  to  private  life.  This  was  not  acceptable 
to  Pompey.  The  senate  were  in  his  interest,  and  finally, 
B.  C.  51,  passed  a  decree  requiring  Ccesar  to  disband 
his  army  before  a  specified  day,  or  be  declared  a  public 

enemy. 

The  moment  C«sar  received  intelligence  of  this,  his  re- 
Bolulion  was  taken  at  once.  He  determined  upon  march- 
ing immediately  into  Italy,  and  of  disconcerting  Pompey 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements.     In  this  he  perfectly 
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succeeded.  The  Rubicon  was  the  boundary  of  his  province 
on  the  south,  and  no  sooner  had  the  news  of  his  passing  it 
reached  Rome  than  the  utmost  alarm  and  confusion  pre- 
vailed. The  party  of  Pompey,  including  the  senate,  aban- 
doned the  city,  leaving  behind  them,  in  the  precipitancy 
of  their  retreat,  the  public  treasure.  It  required  only  sixty 
days  for  Csesar  to  subdue  all  Italy.  Pompey  sailed  for 
Greece,  and  both  Sicily  and  Sardinia  followed  the  fate  of 
Italy,  being  subdued  by  Csesar. 

He  returned  to  Rome,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  pub- 
lic treasure,  after  which  he  set  out  to  attack  Pompey'g 
lieutenants  in  Spain.  At  Herda  he  encountered  his  ene- 
mies under  the  command  of  Afranius  and  Petreius,  and 
compelled  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  reduction 
of  the  entire  Spanish  peninsula  soon  followed. 

Afterwards,  completing  the  reduction  of  Marseilles,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  created  dictator.  Pom- 
pey, in  the  mean  time,  had  collected  together  from  the 
states  of  the  east,  an  immense  army,  and  was  in  Greece 
awaiting  the  coming  of  Csesar.  The  latter  transported  his 
soldiers  into  western  Greece,  and,  for  some  time,  both  gene- 
rals appeared  reluctant  to  hazard  a  general  engagement. 
Both  armies  moved  into  Thessaly.  That  of  Pompey 
amounted  to  45,000  foot  and  7,000  horse,  which  was  more 
than  double  the  forces  of  Ceesar.  But  they  were  troops 
hastily  collected,  and  some  of  them  inexperienced  in  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ceesar's  soldiers  had  served  in  Gkial, 
were  trained  in  war,  and  were  men  of  tried  valor.  Both 
commanders  had  a  right  to  expect  success,  for  neither  of 
them  had  ever  been  defeated. 

The  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  world 
was  fought  on  the  30th  July,  B.  C.  48,  on  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia  in  Thessaly.  The  forces  of  Pompey  were  com- 
pletely routed,  their  camp  stormed,  and  great  numbers 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Pompey  himself  fled  in  disguise 
when  the  enemy  began  to  storm  his  intrenchments.  He 
made  good  his  escape  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  treacher- 
ously murdered. 
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Cssar  soon  after  arrived  in  Egypt,  where  he  first  learned 
of  the  death  of  Pompey.  He  ordered  his  head,  which 
had  been  preserved  for  presentation  to  him,  to  be  interred 
with  due  honor,  and  caused  a  temple  to  be  erected  near 
hia  tomb,  dedicated  to  Nemesis,  the  avenger. 

His  first  business  was  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  a 
dispute  having  arisen  between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother 
Ptolemy.  In  this  affikir,  CsBsar  is  represented  to  have 
been  not  so  entirely  impartial,  as  he  was  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  Cleopatra.  He  tarried  long  in  Egypt,  and,  in 
a  commotion  excited  in  Alexandria,  came  very  near  losing 
his  life,  having  but  few  forces  with  him.  Some  succors 
arriving  from  Syria  enabled  him  to  bring  Egypt  under 
subjection.  The  young  Ptolemy  was  slain,  and  Ceesar 
bestowed  the  sovereignty  jointly  on  Cleopatra  and  a 
younger  brother,  a  child  of  only  eleven  years  of  age. 

From  Egypt  he  went  to  Pontus,  where  Pharnaces,  the 
son  of  Mithridates,  was  in  arms  against  the  Romans,  hav- 
ing seized  upon  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  express  the  ease  and  celerity  of  his  con- 
quest, that  he  wrote  that  celebrated  letter  to  Rome  consist- 
ing of  three  words,  venij  vidi,  vici,  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

Thence  he  returned  to  Rome,  but  shortly  after,  he  passed 
into  Africa,  where  Cato  and  the  sons  of  Pompey  had 
raised  the  banner  of  the  republic.  Then  followed  the 
battle  at  Thapsus,  in  which  Csesar  was  entirely  successful. 
He  next  advanced  to  Utica,  which  was  garrisoned  by  Cato, 
who,  not  being  supported  by  his  followers,  committed 
suicide. 

Having  concluded  the  African  war  in  about  five  months, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  where  an  obedient  senate  decreed 
him  a  triumph,  and  created  him  dictator  for  ten  years. 
He  was  distinguished  by  his  acts  of  clemency  towards 
those  who  had  been  the  adherents  of  Pompey. 

The  two  sons  of  Pompey  had  escaped  to  Spain,  where 
they  attempted  to  rekindle  the  war.  Caesar  repaired 
thither  in  the  spring  of  B.  C.  44.  The  two  armies  met 
on  the  plains  of  Munda.     Csesar  came  near  experiencing  a 
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defeat.  He  had  never  been  exposed  to  such  danger,  and 
his  veterans  began  to  give  way.  By  leading  to  the  charge 
his  favorite  tenth  legion  he  restored  the  fortunes  of  the 
field,  and  acquired  a  decisive  victory.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Pompey  was  taken  and  slain.  The  other  escaped  to  the 
mountains  of  Celtiberia. 

On  his  return  he  was  made  consul  for  ten  years ;  created 
perpetual  dictator;  his  person  was  declared  sacred ;  he  was 
allowed  to  wear  constantly  a  circlet  of  laurel;  he  was  de- 
creed the  title  of  imperator ;  and  invested  for  life  with  the 
power  of  chief  commander  of  the  whole  armies  of  the  state. 

All  enemies  being  now  subdued,  and  having  the  reality 
of  sovereign  power,  he  planned  vast  schemes  of  public  im- 
provement He  proposed  to  collect,  arrange,  and  method- 
ize the  Koman  laws ;  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes ;  to 
deepen  the  bed  of  the  Tiber ;  to  form  a  capacious  harbor 
at  Ostia ;  to  have  made  a  survey  and  geographical  delinea- 
tion of  the  whole  Roman  empire ;  to  cut  a  canal  through 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth;  to  rebuild  and  repair  several  towns 
in  Italy;  and  to  revenge  the  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus  on 
the  Parthians. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  these  splendid  schemes,  he 
was  cut  off  by  assassination,  in  the  senate  house,  on  the  15th 
March,  B.  C.  44,  where  he  fell  pierced  by  twenty-three 
wounds,  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue.  An  effort  was 
now  made  by  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  principal  conspira- 
tors, to  restore  the  republic,  and  liberty  to  the  Romans. 
But  all  seemed  struck  with  horror  at  the  deed.  The 
senate  met  and  confirmed  all  the  laws  of  Caesar,  but  declared 
that  his  murderers  should  not  be  prosecuted.  Mark 
Anthony,  in  a  funeral  oration,  wrought  up  the  popular 
mind  into  a  state  of  fury,  so  that  the  conspirators,  having 
first  fled  to  the  capitol  for  safety,  finally  abandoned  Rome 
and  sought  a  shelter  in  the  provinces. 

Anthony  now  sought  to  concentrate  in  himself  the 
supreme  power,  but  while  taking  effective  steps  for  that 
purpose,  Octavius  Csesar,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Julius, 
arrived  at  Rome,  and  entirely  disconcerted  his  operations. 
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The  senate  siding  with  Octavius^  and  finding  their  parties 
pretty  nearly  balanced,  they  came  to  an  understanding 
with  each  other,  and,  uniting  with  them  Lepidos,  who  then 
had  the  command  of  transalpine  Gnul,  they  formed,  what 
is  called,  the  second  triumvirate,  in  B.  C.  43.  This  confe- 
deracy was  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  noblest  citizens  of 
Borne,  each  triumvir  surrendering  up  to  the  other  two  his 
most  valued  friends.  Among  those  who  were  doomed  to 
form  a  part  of  this  bloody  sacrifice,  was  the  celebrated 
Cicero,  who  was  surrendered  \ip  by  Octavius,  and  who  sub- 
sequently fell  under  the  hands  of  the  assassin. 

The  triumvirs,  having  thus  glutted  themselves  with  the 
blood  of  their  friends,  turned  their  attention  to  Brutus  and 
CaasiuA,  the  conspirators,  who  were  then  in  Macedonia. 
Anthony  and  Octavius  marched  against  them.  The  armies 
here  were  more  numerous  than  any  Roman  armies  that 
ever  met  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  world.  Each  party  led 
into  the  field  above  100,000  men.  A  great,  or  rather  dou- 
ble battle,  was  fought  at  Philippi.  Brutus,  with  the  divi- 
aon  he  commanded,  was  successful,  but  pursuing  his  suc- 
cess, he  separated  himself  from  the  main  body.  That  was 
attacked  by  Anthony,  and  defeated.  Cassius,  ignorant  of 
what  had  become  of  Brutus,  destroyed  himself.  Brutus, 
returning,  was  forced  by  his  troops,  now  flushed  with  suc- 
cess, into  a  general  action,  and  was  totally  defeated.  He 
terminated  his  life  by  falling  upon  his  own  sword. 

The  two  triumvirs  separated  after  the  battle,  Octavius 
proceeding  to  Italy,  where  he  took  the  most  effectual 
means  to  consolidate  his  power;  and  Anthony  first  to 
Greece,  next  Asia,  and  finally  to  Egypt,  where  he  became 
entangled  in  the  wiles  of  Cleopatra,  and  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  ambition  to  a  life  of  pleasure. 

Lucius,  the  brother,  and  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Anthony, 
excited  a  war  against  Octavius  in  Italy,  but  the  capture  of 
Pcmsia,  their  stronghold,  put  an  end  to  it  in  B.  C.  41. 
Anthony  was  finally  roused  by  the  progress  of  Octavius, 
but  his  wife,  Fulvia,  having  died,  a  reconciliation  took 
place  between  the  two  triumvirs,  which  was  sought  to  be 
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cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Anthony  with  Octavia,  the 
half-sister  of  Octavius. 

But  the  peace  was  not  of  long  continuance.  Octavius  de- 
prived Lepidus  of  his  power,  sent  him  into  retirement  and 
possessed  himself  of  his  dominions.  Anthony  made  a  show 
of  attacking  the  Parthians,  but  finally  retired  to  Alexandria, 
and,  having  divorced  Octavia,  again  surrendered  himself 
up  to  Cleopatra. 

Both  parties  now  prepared  for  war.  Anthony  had  the 
most  numerous  soldiers,  but  Ofetavius  the  better  disciplined 
army.  The  fate  of  the  world  was  now  to  be  decided  by  a 
naval  battle,  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  was  fought  on 
the  2d  September,  B.  C.  31.  In  the  midst  of  it,  Cleopatra, 
with  her  Egyptian  squadron  of  sixty  sail,  tacked  about,  and 
fled  toward  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Anthony  immediately 
fled  after  her.  His  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  his  land  forces, 
after  waiting  for  some  days  to  no  purpose  for  his  return, 
made  their  terms  with  the  conqueror. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra  returned  to  Egypt,  where  an 
appearance  of  war  was  for  a  short  time  kept  up,  but  was 
finally  ended  by  the  death  of  Anthony  by  his  own  hand, 
and  by  that  of  Cleopatra,  also,  by  her  own  means,  she  hav- 
ing caused  herself  to  be  destroyed  by  the  bite  of  an  asp. 
This  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Egypt  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  Roman  province. 

Octavius,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  saluted  by  the  name 
of  Augustus,  and  had  conceded  to  him  the  entire  authority 
of  the  state  by  the  senate.  Thus  the  era  of  the  Roman 
empire  dates  from  January  1,  B.  C.  28. 

This  empire,  which  henceforth  was  in  reality  despotic, 
although  for  some  time  ruled  under  the  forms  of  the  re- 
public, now  extended  in  Europe  to  the  ocean,  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube;  in  Asia  to  the  chain  of  Causasus,  the 
river  Euphrates,  and  the  Syrian  deserts;  and  in  Africa  to 
Ethiopia,  and  the  sandy  deserts.  It  included  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  known  world  surrounding  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  and  embraced  a  population  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions. 
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The  reign  of  Augustus  lasted  forty-four  years.  The 
pnetorian  guards,  afterwards  so  fatal  to  the  empire,  was 
an  institution  of  his  creation.  The  object  was  to  protect 
his  person,  and  to  crush  the  first  germs  of  rebellion.  He, 
however,  dispersed  them  through  Italy,  and  while  so  dis- 
persed, they  knew  not  their  own  strength.  It  was  not  until 
they  were  collected  together,  and  concentrated  in  Rome, 
that  they  commenced  giving  emperors  to  the  Roman  world. 

The  reign  of  Augustus  was  one  of  peace.  The  temple 
of  Janus,  always  kept  open  during  war,  and  closed  in 
peace,  and  which  had  been  continually  open  since  the 
beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  years,  was  now  shut,  as  a  sign  that 
Bome  was  at  peace  widi  all  the  world.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  Saviour  was  bom,  a  new  dispensation 
commenced,  a  new  chronology  was  introduced. 

She  who  sat  on  the  seven  hills  that  lifted  their  heads  on 
Ae  banks  of  the  Tiber,  had  now  realized  her  dream  of 
universal  empire.  All  the  nations  and  peoples,  embraced 
within  the  civilized  world,  were  subject  to  Rome;  and 
Rome  was  subject  to  Caesar  Augustus.   Her  wars  had  been  : 

JFirsL  Wars  for  existence,  when  she  struggled  along 
through  her  numerous  contests  with  the  Latins,  Sabines, 
Etruscans,  and  Samnites. 

Second.  Wars  for  conquest,  when,  after  she  had  acquired 
a  p>ermanent  foothold,  and  the  problem  of  her  continued 
existence  was  no  longer  doubtful,  she  carried  on  wars  for 
the  direct  purpose  of  subjugating  Italy,  and  then  Carthage, 
and  then  the  Spanish  and  Grecian  peninsulas,  including 
Macedonia. 

TTurdL  Wars  for  plunder;  when  having  tasted  of  the 
luxuries  and  wealth  of  Carthage,  and  the  booty  acquired 
in  Macedonia,  she  prosecuted  wars  against  the  rich  king- 
doms of  Asia,  laying  her  hand  upon  the  kingdom  of  the 
Syrian  princes,  and  the  dominions  of  Mithridates,  and 
finally  upon  the  land  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Africa. 

Fourth.  Wars  of  ambition  and  revenge  among  her  own 
citizens,  as  those  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  Csesar  and 
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Pompey,  Octavius  and  Anthony,  and  Bmtus  and  CassinB, 
and  finally  between  Octavins  and  Anthony. 

But  all  these  were  now  ended.  Her  exiBtence  stood  out 
in  bold  relief.  It  might  be  said  to  be  the  only  national 
existence  among  civilized  men  that  promised  perpetuity. 

There  was  no  further  occasion  for  wars  of  conquest 
The  whole  civilized  world  was  already  subdued,  and  all 
beyond  that  must  prove  but  a  barren  sceptre. 

Again,  the  wars  for  plunder  might  justly  be  considered 
as  at  an  end.  The  wealth  of  the  world  was  now  at  her 
disposal.  All  its  rich  kingdoms  and  nations  were  num- 
bered among  her  provinces. 

There  was  apparently  no  further  occarion  for  wars  of 
ambition  or  revenge.  The  sway  of  Augustus  was  undis- 
puted. The  turbulence  of  faction  had  ceased,  and  a  still, 
silent,  undisturbed  despotism  had  settled  down  upon  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  Roman  world* 

What  then  is  there  in  the  outward  relations  of  Rome 
further  to  record  ?  Very  little  in  which  the  student  of  civil- 
ization can  take  an  interest.  Here  is  a  colossal  empire, 
which  had  absorbed  into  itself  all  the  civilizations  of  the 
old  world.  It  stood  upon  the  strength  of  an  hundred  bat- 
tle fields,  in  which  the  prowess  of  the  Roman  soldier  had 
remained  undisputed,  and  the  disciplined  valor  of  the 
Roman  legion  had  always  eventually  triumphed.  The  arch 
on  which  it  rested  had  spanned  seven  and  an  half  centuries 
of  the  world's  history.  Could  the  full  current  of  national 
life  have  given  vitality  to  every  part  of  this  vast  empire; 
could  its  integrity  have  been  preserved ;  could  it  have  es- 
caped corruption ;  could  it  have  preserved  its  unity ;  could 
its  legions  on  the  frontiers  have  preserved  their  discipline 
and  valor,  the  words  esto  perpetua  might  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  this  gigantic  structure.  But  the  flow  of  national 
life  was  feeble ;  the  empire  was  made  up  of  provinces, 
which  had  little  in  common  with  each  other,  and  still  less 
with  the  city  of  Rome  itself;  corruption  was  all-pervading; 
patriotism  and  love  of  country  had  ceased,  and  the  cou- 
rage and  valor  of  the  soldier  could  not  endure  forever. 
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Daring  the  space  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  extending 
from  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  the  Roman  power  might  be  said  to  continue  stationary, 
and  the  empire  to  enjoy  a  state  of  political  prosperity.  No 
neighboring  nation  presented  any  object  that  could  be  a 
temptation  to  avarice,  and  hence  no  inducement  to  war 
existed  unless  for  the  acquisition  of  glory,  or  the  repelling 
the  inroads  of  barbarians. 

The  political  system  of  the  emperors  was,  in  general, 
more  pacific  than  had  been  that  of  the  republic.  The  war 
of  Vespasian  and  Titus  against  the  Jews,  and  that  of  Tra- 
jan against  the  Parthians,  were  exceptions  to  this  general 
system.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  we  meet  with  few 
•eenes  of  carnage  and  devastation  during  that  whole  period. 

There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  which  abate 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  the  felicity  of  this  period. 
These  were :  1.  The  personal  vices  of  several  of  the  empe- 
rors, as  Nero,  Yitellius  and  Domitian.  2.  The  existence  of 
slavery.    8.  The  fi^uent  persecutions  of  the  Christians. 

The  most  flourishing  and  pacific  period  of  the  imperial 
government  ended  with  the  reign  of  Antoninus.  In  that 
of  his  successor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  nations  of  Germanic 
race,  the  Quadi,  Allemanni,  Marcomanni,  etc.,  who  inha- 
bited some  parts  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  other  districts  of 
Oermany,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Danube,  began  to  pour 
their  united  forces  into  the  empire,  as  did  afterwards  the 
Dacians,  who  inhabited  Moldavia,  and  Transylvania,  and 
most  of  that  part  of  Hungary  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Danube.  After  these  the  Goths,  having  seated  themselves 
in  Dacia,  crossed  the  Danube  and  made  their  first  inroad 
into  the  empire  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Decius.  He 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  them.  In  the  reign  of  Gallienus 
they  crossed  the  Euxine,  plundered  the  city  of  Nicomedia, 
and  all  Asia  Minor.  They  sailed  down  the  Hellespont, 
took  Athens  and  plundered  Greece. 

These  barbarous  hordes,  although  generally  defeated, 
and  sometimes  with  prodigious  slaughter,  incessantly  re- 
newed their  depredations,  until  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus, 
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they  invaded  Italy,  and  actually  advanced  to  Ravenna. 
The  dissolution  of  the  empire  seemed  actually  to  be  threat- 
ened. Besides  the  pressure  of  the  barbarians  from  with- 
out, many  of  the  commanders  of  armies,  and  govemorB  of 
provinces,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  thus  rendering  the 
empire  itself  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  A  dread- 
ful famine,  succeeded  by  a  pestilence,  also  occurred,  in 
which,  for  a  considerable  period,  more  than  5,000  persons 
died  daily  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

Three  emperors  succeeded,  originally  Illyrian  peasants, 
who  restored  Rome  to  her  former  power.  These  were 
Claudius,  Aurelian  and  Probus,  who  immediately  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  reign 
of  the  emperor  Tacitus  between  the  two  latter.  Under 
these  warlike  emperors,  the  barbarians  were  checked, 
internal  revolts  crushed,  and  disorders  corrected,  and 
under  one  of  them,  Aurelian,  occurred  the  war  with 
Zenobia,  the  queen  of  Palmyra,  the  foil  of  that  city,  and 
the  end  of  her  reign. 

To  Probus,  after  the  short  reign  of  Cams,  succeeded 
Dioclesian,  in  A.  D.  284,  by  birth  a  Dalmatian,  and  of  mean 
extraction.  He  raised  himself,  by  his  merit,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  by  means  of  that,  to  the  empire. 
This  is  called  "  the  era  of  Dioclesian,"  or  "  the  era  of  the 
martyrs,"  on  account  of  the  persecutions  he  set  on  fi)ot 
against  the  Christians. 

Dioclesian  divided  the  empire  into  four  different  govern- 
ments, assigning  to  Galerius  the  Illyrian  provinces ;  to  Con- 
stantius,  Gaul,  Spaih  and  Britain;  to  Maximian,  Italy 
and  Africa ;  and  to  himself  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  the  Asiatic 
provinces.  He  associated  with  himself  Maximian  as  his 
colleague,  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  while  he  bestowed 
on  Galerius  and  Constantius  the  titles  of  Caesars.  Each  of 
these  was  supreme  in  his  own  dominions,  and  yet  during 
the  reign  of  Dioclesian  a  perfectly  good  understanding  pre- 
vailed among  them. 

By  the  vigor  of  Dioclesian's  administration,  and  the  abili- 
ties of  his  colleagues,  the  Roman  arms  regained  for  a  while 
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their  ancient  splendor,  and  general  good  order  pervaded 
the  empire. 

Bat  all  at  once  Diocleeian,  with  his  colleague  Maximian, 
die  former  yolantarily,  the  latter  rather  reluctantly,  sur- 
prised the  world,  by  resigning  the  royal  dignity,  leaving 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  two  Csesars,  and  re- 
taming  to  the  condition  of  private  citizens. 

Ck)nstantias  and  Galerius  now  jointly  governed  the 
Roman  empire,  but  the  former  soon  after  dying  in  Britain, 
his  son,  the  celebrated  Constantine,  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror in  the  city  of  York.  A  series  of  wars  was  now 
carried  on  between  him  and  other  claimants  to  the  empire, 
which  resulted  in  his  complete  triumph. 

Daring  the  space  of  an  hundred  years,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  Roman  empire,  while 
it  was  the  theatre  of  frequent  revolutions,  frequent  scenes  of 
anarchy  and  intestine  commotions  within,  yet  presented  on 
every  side  a  formidable  and  terrific  front  to  its  foreign 
enemies. 

Constantine  was  the  first  Christian  emperor.  In  the 
g^reat  battle  fought  between  him  and  Licinius,  near  Adri- 
anople,  the  former  displayed  the  banner  of  the  cross,  the 
latter  the  ancient  idolatroos  standards  of  the  empire.  The 
straggle  was  fierce,  but  it  ended  in  the  total  overthrow  of 
Licinius. 

Constantine  showed  his  regard  for  the  Christians  in  the 
issuing  of  two  edicts;  the  one  assigning  them  the  temples 
of  the  gods,  in  places  where  they  had  not  suitable  churches ; 
the  other,  pving  them  the  preference  in  all  appointments 
to  civil  and  military  ofiices. 

But  Constantine  and  Rome  had  no  sympathies  with 
each  other.  Born,  nurtured,  and  matured  in  a  foreign 
clime,  he  came  to  Rome  as  a  stranger.  He  found  it  full 
of  pagan  forms  of  worship.  Its  populace  loaded  him  with 
insults  and  execrations  for  abandoning  the  religion  of  his 
forefathers.  He  was  unfortunate  in  his  domestic  relations. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  empress  Fausta,  he  caused  his 
eldest  son,  Crispus,  to  be  put  to  death  without  a  trial. 
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He  afterwards  discovered  his  error^  and  the  deception 
practiced  upon  him,  and  put  to  death  Fausta  and  her  ac- 
complices. These  acts  increased  his  unpopularity  with 
the  Romans,  and  were  no  doubt  among  the  causes  that  led 
to  his  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Byzantium,  and  resolved  upon  making  that  the  capital  of 
his  empire.  Considerations  of  public  policy  no  doubt  had 
their  share  in  the  creation  of  this  resolution.  The  sources 
of  attack  upon  the  empire  lay  far  more  in  the  east  than  in 
the  west.  In  Persia  was  reigning  the  powerful  dynasty  of 
the  Sassanides,  who  aspired  to  the  establishment  of  the 
ancient  empire  of  Cyrus.  On  the  frontiers  of  the  Danube, 
were  pressing  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians.  A  residence  in 
western  Europe  presented  inconveniences  to  the  meeting 
and  repelling  invasion  from  these  sources.  A  metropolis 
on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia  was  therefore  strongly 
recommended,  both  from  its  central  situation  and  the  ad- 
vantages for  commerce  which  it  offered. 

The  position  of  the  new  city,  its  advantageous  situation, 
the  numerous  facilities  it  offered,  its  subsequent  history, 
all  went  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  Constantine  in  es- 
tablishing it  as  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  On  one  side 
of  it  lay  the  Euxine,  which  afforded  an  avenue  through 
which  could  be  received  the  productions  of  Asia,  and  on 
the  other,  the  ^gean,  which  served,  in  like  manner,  to 
connect  it  with  Europe.  At  the  same  time  its  shape,  an 
irregular  triangle,  rendered  it  easily  defensible  against  the 
savage  tribes  of  Thrace. 

Constantine  introduced  many  important  changes,  which 
told  with  tremendous  effect  upon  the  future  of  the  empire. 
These  were  principally,  changes  in  the  religion  of  the  em- 
pire, and  changes  in  the  administration  of  its  civil  and 
military  affairs.     These  belong  to  another  connection. 

Constantine,  at  his  death,  divided  the  empire  between 
five  princes,  viz :  three  sons  and  two  nephews.  The  latter 
were  massacred  by  the  soldiers.  The  three  former,  Con- 
stantine, Constans,  and  Constantius,  made  a  new  division 
of  the  empire ;  but  a  series  of  wars  between  them  followed. 
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which  continued  for  about  twelve  years,  when  Conetantius, 
the  youngest  and  most  ambitious  of  them  all,  succeeded 
in  poesessing  himself  of  the  whole  empire,  securing  the 
throne  to  himself  by  the  murder  of  most  of  his  relations. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Julian,  generally  known 
as  the  Apostate,  who  was  both  a  scholar  and  a  soldier, 
who  abjured  the  Christian  religion,  and  endeavored  to  re- 
store the  worn-out  forms  of  paganism.  He  lost  his  life  in 
a  war  he  was  waging  against  the  Persians. 

After  the  short  reign  of  Jovian  succeeded  Yalentinian, 
a  Pannonian,  who  associated  with  himself  his  brother 
Valens,  the  latter  governing  the  eastern,  the  former  the 
western  empire,  Constantinople  being  the  metropolis  of 
the  former,  and  Rome  that  of  the  latter.  Here  occurs, 
A«  D.  864,  the  division  into  the  eastern  and  western 
empire. 

Valens  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Persians  in  the  east, 
while  Yalentinian,  in  the  west,  was  engaged  in  almost  con- 
tinual struggles  with  the  German  nations.  His  first  efforts 
were  directed  against  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Ale- 
manni,  who  were  pressing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  afterwards  against  the  Quadi  and  other  nations  on 
the  Danube. 

The  eastern  and  western  empire,  although  nominally 
under  different  sovereigns,  continued,  nevertheless,  for 
some  time  to  be  substantially  one.  In  the  east  Valens 
was  unsuccessftil.  A  new  enemy  had  appeared  in  Europe, 
the  Huns.  These  had  driven  before  them  the  Goths,  who 
fled  beyond  the  Danube  into  the  Roman  empire  for  refuge. 
An  asylum  was  afforded  them  by  Valens,  but  some  mis- 
understanding occurring,  they  took  up  arms,  and  defeated 
and  slew  Valens  on  the  plains  of  Adrianople. 

At  this  jancture,  Gratian,  who  had  succeeded  Yalenti- 
nian I,  in  the  west,  arrived  at  Constantinople.  He  asso- 
tiated  with  himself  as  his  colleague,  Tfaeodosius,  an  able 
general,  who,  soon  after,  upon  the  death  of  Gratian,  became 
the  guardian  of  the  young  emperor  Yalentinian  H,  who 
for  sometime  ruled  as  emperor  in  the  west     He  at  length, 
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fell  a  victim  to  the  treason  of  one  of  his  generals,  Arbo- 
gastes,  the  defeat  of  whom,  by  Theodosius,  rendered  him 
sole  emperor  both  of  the  eastern  and  western  empire. 

Theodosius,  deservedly  called  the  Great,  procured  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  subjects  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
laws,  and  inspired  terror  into  the  surrounding  barbarians 
by  the  power  of  his  arms.  His  character  was  worthy  the 
best  ages  of  the  Koman  state.  His  reign  was  signalized 
as  the  era  of  the  downfall  of  the  Pagan  religion  in  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  full  establishment  of  Christ- 
ianity. 

Theodosius  left  two  sons,  between  whom  the  empire 
was  divided.  These  were  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  To 
the  former,  the  eldest,  was  assigned  the  eastern  empire, 
to  the  latter,  the  western.  These  two  empires  were  never 
afterwards  reunited  under  one  ruler.  These  two  princes 
were  both  minors,  the  first  being  seventeen,  the  latter  ten 
years  of  age.  Their  guardians,  or  ministers  were :  for  the 
first,  Rufinus,  the  Gaul;  for  the  second,  Stilico,  the  Vandal. 
The  intrigues  of  these  men,  especially  the  former,  brought 
great  misery  upon  the  empire.  The  last  was  an  accom- 
plished general,  and,  during  his  life,  did  much  to  keep 
back  the  barbarians,  who  were  every  day  growing  more 
and  more  formidable  to  Rome.  He  succeeded  in  preserv- 
ing Italy,  by  a  victory  which  he  gained  over  Alaric,  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  at  Verona,  in  A.  D.  403,  and  another 
over  Radagaisus,  in  A.  D.  405,  who,  with  other  German 
hordes,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Florence.  But  being  ac- 
cused of  aspiring  to  the  throne,  he  was  cut  off  on  the  23d 
Aug.,  A.  D.  408.  In  him,  Rome  lost  not  only  her  ablest, 
but  her  only  general.  The  same  year  Alaric  invaded 
Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Rome.  The  latter  purchased  a 
peace,  but  the  conditions  not  being  fulfilled,  he  again  laid 
siege  to  Rome,  and  took  it,  creating  Attains  emperor, 
instead  of  Honorius,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  Ra- 
venna. But  in  A.  D.  410,  he  assumed  the  diadem,  made 
himself  master  of  the  city  by  force,  and  gave  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  his  troops. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Alani,  Saevi,  and  Vandals,  taking 
dvantage  of  these  disorders  in  the  western  empire,  passed 
lie  Pjrenean  mountains,  and  desolated  all  Spain.  Their 
niTages  were  dreadful,  and  the  calamities  inflicted  were 
aggravated  by  a  pestilence  and  famine.  The  Romans  still 
kept  poesession  of  New  Castile  in  Spain,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Vandals. 

Alaric  having  deceased  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Adolphus,  who  made  peace  with  the  empire,  received  as 
his  bride  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  left  Italy,  went 
into  Gaal,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Spain,  where  he 
founded  the  empire  ^of  the  Visigoths.  Thus,  during  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  a  great  part  of  Spain,  and  a  part  of 
Oanl,  were  cut  oflTfrom  the  Roman  empire. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Valentinian  HE,  who 
was  a  minor,  and  for  a  long  time  was  under  the  guardian 
care  of  his  mother,  Placidia,  now  a  widow.  Under  this 
miserable  reign  the  western  empire  was  stripped  of  almost 
all  her  provinces  with  the  exception  of  Italy.  He  was 
compelled  to  cede  Africa  to  Genseric  the  king  of  the  Van- 
dals, in  Spain.  Western  Illyricum,  embracing  Pannonia, 
Dalmatia  and  Noricum,  were  also  ceded  away.  On  the 
south-east  of  Qaul,  in  435,  was  formed  the  kingdom  of  the 
Burgundians,  which  comprised  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  and 
also  the  south-east  part  of  France,  the  south-west  being 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Visigoths.  The  territory  north 
of  the  Loire  still  submitted  to  the  Roman  governors. 

A  new  outbreak  of  the  Huns  now  took  place.     These 
hordes  now  occupied  the  territory  which  had  formerly  been 
the  seat  of  the  Goths,  between  the  Don  and  the  Theiss,  and 
extending  even  as  far  as  the  the  Volga.     In  A.  D.  444,  they 
united  under  Attila,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  time. 
The  eastern  empire  purchased  a  peace  by  paying  tribute 
and  he  fell  with  his  entire  force  upon  the  wcBtern  pro 
vinces.     With  an  army  of  600,000  men  he  invaded  Qau 
On  the  plains  of  Chalons  he  encountered  the  Roman  ar 
Vidgoth  forces  under  ^tius  and  Theodoric.     The  latt 
slain.    The  superior  military  skill  of  the  former  ( 
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abled  him  finally  to  triumph,  and  the  barbarian  received 
an  effectual  check  in  that  tremendous  battle. 

The  succeeding  year,  having  a  secret  understanding 
with  Honoria,  Yalentinian's  sister,  he  poured  his  forces 
into  Italy.  From  some  cause  or  other  he  was  induced 
to  withdraw,  and  death  soon  after  relieved  Italy  of  him 
who  has  been  not  inappropriately  termed  the  ^^  scourge 
of  God." 

The  emperor,  soon  after,  upon  the  strength  of  unjust  sus- 
picions, put  to  death  the  brave  -^tius,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Roman  generals.  His  own  death,  however,  soon  fol- 
lowed. He  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  formed  by  Petro- 
nius  Maximus,  whose  wife  he  had  dishonored,  and  some  of 
the  friends  of  -^tius. 

Between  the  assassination  of  Yalentinian,  and  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Koman  empire  in  the  west,  there  inter- 
venes a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  during  which  there 
occurs  one  continued  series  of  intestine  revolutions.  No 
less  than  nine  sovereigns  reigned,  each  succeeding  the 
other  with  great  rapidity.  Their  names,  and  the  chief 
events  of  their  reigns  are  of  little  importance. 

Genseric,  the  Vandal  king,  having  by  his  naval  power, 
become  master  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  Sicily,  could 
ravage  the  coasts  of  defenseless  Italy  at  plectsure,  and  even 
capture  Rome  itself.  The  Gothic  nations  also  continued 
their  progress.  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  had  subdued 
nearly  all  Spain,  as  well  as  the  southern  part  of  Gaul. 

The  succession  of  emperors,  or  Augusti,  was  governed 
mainly  by  the  German  general,  Ricimer,  who,  in  the  pay 
of  Rome,  had  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Italy.  After 
his  death,  Julius  Nepos  was  appointed  emperor  by  Leo,  the 
eastern  or  Greek  emperor.  Having  sent  his  general,  Ores- 
tes, to  oppose  the  forces  of  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
the  latter  drove  his  sovereign  from  the  throne,  who  fled 
into  Dalmatia,  where  he  was  assassinated. 

Orestes  then  gave  the  throne  to  his  son  Romulus,  sur- 
named  Augustus,  or,  more  commonly  Augustulus,  who 
was  the  last  of  the  western  emperors. 
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In  PomeraniSy  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  were  seated 
the  Henili,  a  people  of  the  Gotho-German  stock.  It  was 
reserved  for  this  tribe,  which  Rome  in  the  days  of  her 
glory  had  never  heard  of,  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
empire  of  the  west.  This  tribe,  moving  into  Pannonia, 
and  then  into  Koricum,  finally,  in  conjunction  with  other 
tribes,  appeared  in  Italy,  headed  by  the  valiant  Odoacer. 
Orestes  attempted  to  defend  Pavia,  but  it  was  taken,  and 
he  was  beheaded.  All  the  cities  opened  their  gates  at  the 
approach  of  Odoacer.  Romulus  resigned  sceptre,  purple, 
and  crown,  and  Odoacer  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Italy. 

Thus  Rome  began  and  ended  with  Romulus.  Her  do- 
minion had  continued  1,224  years.  She  had,  however, 
long  ceased  to  exist  for  any  effective  purpose.  This  was 
in  the  year  A.  D.  476. 

The  eastern,  or  as  it  has  often  been  termed  the  Greek 
empire,  still  continued  to  exist  Although  its  situation 
was  !iearly  similar  to  that  of  the  western  empire,  and  al- 
though the  intestine  broils  within,  and  the  attacks  of  bar- 
barians from  without,  both  on  the  side  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
would  each  have  seemed  sufficient  to  have  destroyed  it 
several  times  over,  yet  still  it  continued  for  nearly  1,000 
years  after  the  destruction  of  the  western  empire.  This 
continuance,  under  these  circumstances,  has  no  equal  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  purpose  answered  by  it  was 
undoubtedly  an  important  one,  viz  :  to  preserve  the  seeds 
of  the  ancient  civilization  through  the  dark  and  troublous 
periods  of  the  middle  ages  in  European  history,  until  the 
peoples  of  central  and  western  Europe  had  so  far  emerged 
from  barbarism,  as  to  present  a  soil  fitted  for  their  germ- 
ination ;  and  then  in  1453,  Mahomet  II,  took  the  city  of 
Constantine,  extinguished  there  the  lights  of  civilization, 
but  threw  those  seeds  over  Europe,  which,  striking  into 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Saxon  soil,  were  to  ensure  a  future, 
and  far  more  abundant  harvest. 


CHAPTER  n. 

ROME  — ITS  INDUSTRY. 

The  principle  of  utility  underlies  the  element  of  indastrj, 
furnishes  the  motive  to  its  exertion,  and  gives  its  applica- 
tion a  practical  character.  This  principle  will  be  found  to 
have  gained  vastly  in  length,  and  breadth,  and  all  substan- 
tial dimensions,  in  passing  from  the  Grecian  peninsula  into 
that  of  the  Italian. 

The  Greeks  excelled  the  Romans  in  many  of  the  higher 
styles  of  mental  culture.  In  their  philosophy  there  was  a 
higher,  finer,  more  etherial  style  of  theorizing.  Their 
models  of  art  were  more  faultless  in  their  proportions, 
more  beautiful  in  their  outline,  more  paragons  of  perfec- 
tion. Their  eloquence  was  more  stirring,  more  impelling, 
more  high  wrought  in  its  essential  character.  Their  poetry 
partook  more  largely  of  the  ideal.  In  their  lighter  litera- 
ture the  play  of  fancy  was  more  predominant  The  Greeks 
excelled  in  taste,  and  in  those  fine  arts,  in  relation  to  which 
taste  is  especially  required  to  be  exercised. 

The  great  currents  of  Roman  civilization  flowed  in  a 
different  channel.  The  main  directions  they  took  were 
towards  the  securing  the  greatest  amount  of  domestic, 
personal  enjoyments,  and  the  largest  degree  of  true  civil 
liberty.  Hence  it  is  that  the  industrial,  social,  and  civil 
elements  of  Roman  civilization,  are  worthy  an  attentive,  a 
most  thorough  examination.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  hap- 
pens to  be  confided  to  different  nations  and  peoples  to 
develop  different  elements  in  civilization,  as  by  that  means 
all  the  elements  become,  in  the  end,  more  fully  and  tho- 
roughly developed. 

Pastoral  life  must  have  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  Italy. 
The  oxen  must  have  been  remarkable,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  fabled  that  the  whole  peninsula  derived  its  name 
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from  italos^  a  Greek  word  for  that  animal.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  evidence  that  the  Romans  ever  followed,  to  any 
extent,  a  pore  pastoral  life. 

Those  industrial  pursnits  that  appear  to  have  been  the 
most  followed,  cherished,  and  in  return  to  have  exerted  the 
greatest  inflaence  on  the  Roman  character,  were  those  of 
agrienltnre  and  their  kindred  branches. 

The  early  Romans  were  greatly  devoted  to  agricultare. 
The  senators  commonly  resided  in  the  conntry,  and  were 
aocn&tomed  to  cultivate  the  ground  with  their  own  hands. 
Some  of  the  noblest  families  even  derived  their  surnames 
from  the  successful  cultivation  of  particular  kinds  of  grain ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Fabii,  Pisones,  Lentuli,  etc.  It 
was  a  matter  of  pride,  and  entitled  to  the  highest  praise,  to 
be  a  good  husbandman ;  and  whoever  neglected  his  ground, 
or  was  guilty  of  cultivating  it  improperly,  subjected  him- 
self to  the  animadversions  of  the  censors. 

Any  branch  of  industry  acquires  importance  in  the  esti- 
mation of  a  people,  from  the  fistct  that  their  great  men  are 
found  devoting  themselves  to  it  This  was  more  especially 
the  case  with  agriculture  among  the  Romans.  Some  of 
their  most  renowned  commanders  were  taken  from  the  field 
to  head  their  armies.  Their  consuls  and  dictators  came 
directly  from  the  plough.  Manius  Curius  Dentatus,  who 
had  thrice  received  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  cultivated  his 
land  with  his  own  hands.  The  embassadors  from  the 
Saranites  found  him  by  his  fireside,  boiling  roots.  On 
offering  him  a  great  sum  of  money,  they  received  for 
answer,  **  that  gold  was  of  very  small  value  to  one  who 
could  be  satisfied  with  such  a  dinner ;  and  that  for  his  part 
he  thought  it  more  glorious  to  conquer  those  who  had  that 
gold,  than  to  possess  it  himself." 

Cincinatus,  the  dictator,  in  whose  hands  was  vested  ab- 
solute power  over  his  fellow  citizens,  was  called  from  the 
plough  to  save  the  city  from  the  attacks  of  the  uiSqui ;  and, 
after  compelling  the  enemy  to  pass  disarmed  under  the 
yoke,  after  leading  the  vanquished  general  in  triumph, 
after  being  presented  with  a  golden  crown  by  his  rival, 
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abdicated  his  power  at  the  end  of  sixteen  days,  and  re- 
turned  again  to  his  humble  occupation. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  one  of  the  most  noble  and  most  power- 
ful persons  of  Rome,  was  accustomed  in  the  morning  to 
go  to  the  small  cities  in  the  neighborhood,  to  plead  and 
defend  the  causes  of  those  who  applied  to  him  for  tiiat 
purpose.  From  thence  he  returned  into  the  field,  where, 
clad  in  mean  clothing,  appropriate  to  the  occupation, 
he  worked  with  his  servants,  afterwards  sitting  down 
with  them  at  the  same  table,  eating  the  same  bread,  and 
drinking  the  same  wine.  The  pursuits  of  agriculture 
could  not  fail  of  being  honorable  when  ennobled  by  such 
examples. 

A  valuable  test  to  show  the  amount  of  attention  given, 
as  also  the  progress  made,  in  any  particular  pursuit,  is  to 
notice  the  works  that  have  been  written  in  relation  to  it 
On  this  subject  we  have  to  notice  in  the  first  place  the 
work  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  Mago,  consisting  of 
twenty-eight  books  which  the  Roman  senate  ordered  trans- 
lated into  the  Latin  language,  and  one  of  the  principal 
magistrates  took  upon  himself  the  care  of  doing  it. 

Cato,  the  censor,  renowned  as  a  general,  a  statesman,  an 
orator,  and  a  philosopher,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  Romans,  left  a  treatise  upon  this  subject  Varro,  the 
lieutenant  of  Pompey,  and  who  was  once  honored  with  a 
naval  crown,  wrote  largely  de  re  rusticaj  displaying  much 
erudition.  The  great  Roman  epic  poet,  Virgil,  not  only 
sung  the  pleasures  of  a  pastoral  life,  in  his  Bucolics,  but 
also  gave  sage  precepts  for  the  labors  of  the  country,  in  his 
Qeorgics.  No  one  can  certainly  suppose  that  in  Greece  the 
poetic  muse  could  have  busied  herself  with  the  subjects  of 
ploughing  or  sowing,  or  the  management  of  cattle. 

Another  able  writer  on  agriculture  was  Columella  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Tiberius. 

One  important  principle,  in  itself  well  calculated  to  make 
good  husbandmen,  was  adopted  in  the  outset,  and  that  was, 
that  each  citizen  should  have  no  more  ground  than  he  could 
cultivate  himself,  and  the  quantity  each  was  allowed  to 
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have  was  small  indeed.  Romulus  allotted  to  each  only  two 
meres,  called  haeredium.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
and  proclamation  of  the  republic,  seven  acres  were  granted 
to  each  citizen,  which  continued  for  0,  long  time  to  be  the 
usual  portion  assigned  them  in  the  division  of  conquered 
laoda.  The  £uins  cultivated  by  Cincinnatus,  Dentatus, 
Fabridos,  Regains,  etc.,  contained  that  number  of  acres. 
In,  fact  the  farm  of  Cincinnatus,  according  to  Columella 
and  Pliny,  contained  only  four  acres.  It  was  on  these 
nnaU  farms  that  theae  great  men,  and  others  like  them 
lived  and  labored.  It  was  thus  that  the  small  quantity  of 
land  cultivated  led  naturally  to  the  adoption  of  more  eifec- 
tive  and  thorough  systems  of  culture ;  to  the  opening  up  of 
new  resources  and  the  devising  of  new  means  and  instru- 
meotalides  to  render  that  small  quantity  more  productive. 
It  was  in  those  happy  times  that,  as  Pliny,  expresses  it, 
"the  earth  glorious  in  seeing  herself  cultivated  by  the 
bands  of  triumphant  victors,  seemed  to  make  new  efforts, 
and  to  prodace  her  firuits  with  greater  abundance." 

The  Romans  were  attentive  to  every  part  of  husbandry. 
They  reckoned  six  different  kinds  of  soils :  the  fat  and  lean, 
free  and  stiff,  wet  and  dry.  These  were  adapted  to  the 
production  of  different  kinds  of  crops.  The  free  soil,  for 
instance,  was  most  proper  for  vines,  and  the  stiff  for  corn. 
Those  soils,  in  general,  were  considered  the  best,  which 
were  found  possessed  of  the  following  qualities,  viz : 

I^sL  Were  of  a  blackish  color,  glutinous  when  wet,  and 
easily  crumbled  when  dry. 

Second.  Having  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  certain  sweet- 
ness. 

Third   That  readily   imbibes  water,  retains  a  proper 
quantity,  and  discharges  a  superfluity. 

Fourth.  That  when  ploughed  exhales  mists  and  flying 
smoke,  not  hurting  the  plough  irons  with  salt  rust. 

Fifth.  That  where  the  ploughman  is  followed  by  rooks, 
crows,  etc. 

Sicth.  That,  which,  when  at  rest,  carries  a  thick  grassy 
turf 
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The  Eomans  understood  resorting  to  manures  to  improve 
the  soil.  They  made  use  of  various  kinds,  particularly 
dung,  which  they  collected  and  prepared  in  dung-hillB 
constructed  in  a  particular  manner.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  sow  pigeon's  dung  on  the  fields  like  seed,  and 
then  to  mix  it  with  the  earth  by  weeding  hooks,  or  other 
instruments.  They  mixed  together  earths  of  different 
qualities  when  dung  was  wanting.  They  understood  the 
use  of  green  manures,  as  well  as  dry,  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  sow  lupines,  and  afterwards  plough  them  in,  for 
the  purpose  of  manure.  They  also  burned  on  the  ground, 
the  stubble,  shrubs,  twigs  and  small  branches,  in  order 
that  the  organic  elements  which  they  contained,  should 
become  fertilizers  of  the  soil.  They  were  also  well  ac- 
quainted with  lime,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  used  it  for 
manure. 

They  were  also  acquainted  with  methods  of  draining 
wet  land  for  the  purpose  of  tillage.  For  this  purpose  they 
made  water  furrows.  Still  more  effectually,  they  constructed 
drains,  both  covered  and  open,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  in  which  they  were  made. 

The  Romans  made  use  of  various  instruments  in  tillage. 
The  most  important  was  the  aratum,  or  plough,  concern- 
ing the  precise  form  of  which,  authors  are  not  agreed.  Its 
principal  parts  were,  the  beam,  to  which  the  jugum,  or 
yoke,  was  fastened ;  the  plough  tail  or  handle,  on  the  end 
of  which  was  a  cross-bar,  which  the  ploughman  took  hold 
of,  and  by  means  of  it  directed  the  plough ;  the  plough- 
share ;  a  crooked  piece  of  wood,  which  went  between  the 
beam  and  the  ploughshare,  and  to  this  were  affixed  two 
aures,  as  they  were  termed,  supposed  to  have  served  in 
place  of  what  we  call  mouldboards,  or  earthboards,  by 
means  of  which  the  furrow  is  enlarged,  and  the  earth 
thrown  back.  To  these  were  added  the  coulter,  much  the 
same  as  our  coulter,  and  the  plough-staff,  used  for  cleaning 
the  ploughshare.  They  had  ploughs  of  different  kinds. 
Some  with  wheels,  earthboards,  and  coulters ;  others  with- 
out them.    Wheels  could  have  been  of  no  use  in  a  plough, 
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except  in  fet  land  having  an  even  surface.  In  dry,  rough, 
or  dtony  ground,  they  could  have  been  of  no  service.  The 
eonimoD  plough  had  neither  coulter  nor  earthboards. 

Besides  the  plough,  they  used  the  spade,  chiefly  in  the 
garden  and  vineyard,  but  in  early  times  also  in  corn-fields ; 
the  rake,  the  hoe,  or  weeding  hook,  also  a  kind  of  hoe  or 
drag,  with  two  hooked  iron  teeth,  for  breaking  the  clods, 
and  drawing  up  the  earth  around  the  plants ;  a  harrow ;  a 
plank  with  several  teeth,  drawn  by  oxen  as  a  wain,  to 
poll  roots  out  of  the  earth ;  a  mattock,  or  hand  hoe,  for 
cutting  out  weeds;  an  addice,  or  adze,  with  its  edge 
athwart  the  handle ;  and  an  axe,  with  its  edge  parallel  to 
the  handle. 

The  Romans  ploughed  with  oxen,  most  commonly  with 
a  single  pair,  sometimes  with  three  in  one  yoke.  While 
young,  the  oxen  were  trained  to  the.  plough  with  great 
care.  They  were  usually  yoked  by  the  neck,  sometimes 
by  the  horns.  The  same  person  managed  the  plough  and 
drove  the  oxen,  with  a  stick  called  a  goad.  The  common 
length  of  a  furrow  made  without  turning  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  which,  squared  and  doubled  in  length, 
made  a  jugum  or  jugerum,  which  was  used  to  express  the 
quantity  of  land  which  a  single  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough 
in  one  day.  The  oxen  were  allowed  to  rest  a  little  at 
each  turning,  and  not  at  any  other  time. 

The  Roman  ploughmen  did  not  go  round  when  they 
came  to  the  end  of  the  field  as  our  ploughmen  do,  but 
returned  in  the  same  track.  They  made  straight  furrows, 
and  of  equal  breath.  The  form  of  the  Roman  plough  was 
such,  that,  when  held  upright,  it  only  stirred  the  ground, 
without  turning  it  aside. 

To  break  and  divide  the  soil,  the  furrows  were  made  so 
narrow,  that  it  could  not  be  known  where  the  plough  had 
gone,  especially  when  a  field  had  been  frequently  ploughed. 
Several  ploughings  were  given  to  stiff  land.  At  least  four 
or  five,  and  sometimes  to  the  number  of  nine. 

The  depth  of  a  furrow  in  the  first  ploughing,  was  usually 
three-fourths  of  a  foot,  or  nine  inches.     Fallow  ground  was 
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usually  ploughed  in  the  spring  or  autumn;  dry  and  rich 
land  in  winter ;  and  wet  and  stiifground  chiefly  in  Bommer. 

The  Roman  husbandmen  entertained  the  idea  that  the 
raising  and  carrying  away  a  crop  exhausted  the  8oil  on 
which  it  grew,  hence  they  had  a  common  practice  of  till- 
ing their  ground  one  year,  and  leaving  it  fallow  the  nezti 
and  thus  alternating,  so  as  to  allow  the  soil  a  year  to  re- 
cover from  its  exhaustion  by  the  crop. 

The  principal  seed-time  for  wheat  and  barley  with  the 
Romans  was  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  winter 
solstice,  and  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  per- 
mit. They  sowed  either  above  furrow  or  under  furrow, 
the  most  commonly  in  the  latter  way.  The  seed  was 
generally  sowed  on  a  plain  surface,  and  then  ploughed,  so 
that  it  rose  in  rows,  and  readily  admitted  the  operation  of 
hoeing.    It  was  sometimes  covered  with  rakes  and  harrows. 

The  Romans  took  great  care  to  adapt  the  quantity  and 
kind  of  seed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  They  had  two  me- 
thods of  destroying  the  weeds.  1.  By  weeing,  pulling 
the  weeds  with  the  hand,  or  cutting  them  with  a  hook.  2. 
By  means  of  the  hoe  in  hoeing. 

The  grain  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Romans  was  wheat 
of  diflTerent  kinds  and  called  by  different  names.  The 
term  com  will  often  be  found  used  in  respect  of  grain 
cultivated  by  the  Romans,  and  by  the  ancient  world.  This 
must  not  be  understood  as  intended  to  mean  maize,  or 
Indian  corn,  the  product  of  this  country.  It  was  a  term 
covering  the  different  varieties  of  grain. 

Barley  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  but  principally 
as  the  food  of  horses,  although  it  was  sometimes  used  for 
bread,  and  was  given  to  soldiers  by  way  of  punishment, 
instead  of  wheat.  So  also  oats  were  cultivated  chiefly  as 
food  for  horses,  but  sometimes  also  made  into  bread.  Flax 
was  cultivated  chiefly  for  sails  and  cordage  for  ships,  and 
also  for  wearing  apparel.  Various  kinds  of  pulse,  such  as 
the  bean,  peas,  lupine,  lentil,  etc.,  were  cultivated  by  the 
Romans,  serving  principally  as  food  for  cattle,  and  somo- 
times  for  slaves. 
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The  Romans  exercised  great  care  in  the  raising  of  hay, 
for  the  parpose  of  feeding  to  their  cattle.  Their  meadows 
were  carefully  prepared  for  that  purpose,  by  cleaning  and 
dunging,  and  then  sowing  them  with  various  grass  seeds, 
defending  them  firom  cattle,  and  sometimes  watering  them. 
Their  hay  was  cut  and  piled  up  in  cocks,  or  small  hei^is, 
of  a  conical  figure,  then  collected  into  large  stadm,  or 
placed  under  cover. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  various  kinds  of  fences.  There 
was  the  wall,  hedge,  wooden  fence,  and  ditch.  The  pur- 
pose for  which  they  desired  a  fence  was  principally  to 
enclose  and  thus  protect  their  ccMn-fields,  gardens,  and 
orchards,  but  not  their  meadows  and  pasture  grounds. 
They  followed  the  custom  so  generally  adopted  in  the  old 
worid,  and  which  so  naturally  succeeded  the  pastoral  state, 
of  pasturing  their  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  open  fields,  with 
persons  to  attend  and  watch  them.  The  only  enclosures, 
therefore,  that  we  find  mentioned  for  cattle,  were  folds  for 
confining  them  in  the  night  time,  either  in  the  open  air,  or 
under  covering.  They  had  parks  for  deer  and  other  wild 
beasts. 

Their  grain  was  generally  cut  by  a  sickle,  hook,  or 
scythe.  It  was  afterwards  carried  to  the  threshing  floor, 
or  bam,  or  to  a  covered  place  adjoining  the  threshing  floor. 
This  threshing  floor  was  placed  on  high  ground,  near  the 
house,  was  of  a  round  figure,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  wind 
and  raised  in  the  middle. 

The  grains  of  the  com  weve  beaten  out  by  the  hoofs  of 
cattle  driven  over  it,  or  by  the  trampling  of  horses,  or  by 
flailp,  or  by  a  machine,  which  was  a  kind  of  drag  or  sledge, 
a  carriage  without  wheels. 

The  metiiod  adopted  to  winnow  grain,  or  clean  it  from 
the  chaff*,  was  by  a  kind  of  shovel,  which  threw  the  com 
across  the  wind,  or  by  a  sieve,  which  seems  to  have  been 
U8ed  with  or  without  wind. 

The  straw  was  made  me  of  to  litter  cattle,  to  fodder 
and  to  cover  houses.  Oxen  and  sheep  were  reared  by  the 
BouMins  with  great  care ;  the  former  chiefly  for  ploughing, 
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and  the  latter  for  their  fleeces,  from  which  clothing  was 
manufactured. 

The  Romans  propagated  trees  and  shruhs,  much  after 
the  modern  methods.  These  in  regard  to  trees,  were  :  1. 
By  suckers.  2.  By  sets ;  that  is,  by  fixing  in  the  ground 
branches,  or  pieces  of  the  cleft  wood.  8.  By  layers ;  that 
is,  bending  a  branch,  and  fixing  it  in  the  earth,  without 
disjoining  it  from  the  mother  tree,  whence  new  roots 
spring.  4.  By  slips  or  cuttings.  5.  By  grafdng,  or  in- 
grafting ;  that  is,  inserting  a  scion,  shoot  or  sprout,  small 
branch  or  graft  of  one  tree  into  the  stock  or  branch  of 
another.  Of  this  latter  there  were  several  methods  prac- 
ticed. 

There  was  what  is  called  cleft  grafting ;  performed  by 
cleaving  the  head  of  a  stock,  and  putting  a  scion  from 
another  tree  into  the  cleft,  and  it  was  the  received  opinion 
as  expressed  by  Virgil  and  Columella,  that  any  scion  may 
be  grafted  on  any  stock,  whether  it  be  that  bearing  fruit 
of  the  same  kind  or  any  other. 

There  was  also  practiced  inoculation,  or  budding,  which 
was  performed  by  making  a  slit  in  the  bark  of  one  tree 
and  inserting  therein,  the  bud  of  another  tree.  Forest 
trees  were  propagated  chiefly  by  seeds. 

The  cultivation  of  vines  received  great  attention.  They 
were  planted  in  furrows  or  in  ditches,  disposed  in  rows, 
in  the  form  of  a  square  or  quincunx,  and  were  well 
trenched  and  cleaned.  The  vines  were  supported  by 
reeds,  or  round  stakes,  or  by 'pieces  of  cleft  oak  or  olive, 
which  served  as  props  around  which  the  tendrils  could 
twine. 

Vines  were  planted  at  different  distances,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  usually  at  the  distance  of  five  feet, 
and  sometimes  of  eight.  Vineyards,  like  fields,  were 
divided  by  cross-paths,  the  breadth  of  which  was  determined 
by  law. 

In  the  different  operations  of  husbandry,  the  Romans 
paid  great  attention  to  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the 
stars,  and  also  to  the  winds.     They  observed  only  four 
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winds  called  venti  cardinales,  because  they  blew  from  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  world. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  gardens,  which, 
in  early  times,  were  chiefly  stored  with  fmit  trees  and  pot- 
herbs. Bat  at  subsequent  periods  more  attention  was  de- 
Toted  to  the  rearing  of  shady  trees,  aromatic  plants,  flowers 
and  evergreens.  They  were  also  adorned  with  the  most 
beautiful  statues.  They  were  especially  careful  to  have 
them  well  watered,  conveying  the  water  for  that  purpose  in 
pipes,  if  there  was  none  in  the  ground*  Adjoining  the 
garden  were  beautiful  walks,  shaded  with  trees,  and  a 
place  for  exercise. 

The  law  in  relation  to  conquered  land  was,  that  all  such 
territory  became  the  property  of  the  Roman  state.  The 
disposition  made  of  it  was  as  follows.  One  portion  was 
used  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  colonies ;  another  was 
restored  to  the  original  proprietors ;  and  a  third  was  left 
unoccupied,  to  be  either  parceled  out  among  the  Roman 
citizens,'  or  left  as  a  precarious  tenure  to  those  who  chose 
to  cultivate  it  and  pay  a  certain  small  rent  for  it  to  the  state. 

The  simplicity  and  beauty  of  this  element  of  industry, 
among  the  Romans,  were  limited  to  the  early  periods  of 
their  history ;  to  periods  when  they  cultivated  their  farms 
with  their  own  hands.  It  was  the  great  effort  of  Roman 
legislation,  or  of  attemps  at  legislation,  to  preserve  the  prin- 
ciple which  she  adopted  in  the  beginning,  viz :  to  continue 
the  division  of  the  landed  property  into  small  farms,  each 
being  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  its  owner, 
and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  that  species  of  property 
in  a  few  hands.     This  they  sought  to  attain  : 

1.  By  their  laws  of  succession.  The  object  of  these  laws 
was  to  prevent  the  property  p(  one  family  from  passing  into 
another.'  To  effect  this,  two  orders  of  heirs  were  esta- 
blished, and  only  two,  viz  :  the  children  and  all  the  descend- 
ants that  lived  under  the  power  of  the  father,  called  sui 
h^rrrdis,  and,  in  default  of  them,  the  nearest  relations  on 
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the  male  side,  called  agnati.  The  relations  on  the  female 
side  called  cognati  could  not  succeed,  as  that  would  have 
carried  the  estate  into  another  £Eimily.  The  law  of  the 
twelve  tables  allowed  the  agnati  only  to  succeed.  Children 
could  not  inherit  from  the  mother,  nor  the  mother  from 
her  children.  The  inheritance  might  descend  indifferently 
to  the  male  and  female  of  the  agnati,  but  though  the 
female  heiress  should  marry,  yet  the  estate  always  returned 
into  the  family  from  whence  it  came.  Hence  the  grand- 
children by  the  son  were  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  grand- 
father, but  not  the  grandchildren  by  the*  daughter,  as  the 
agnati  were  preferred  before  the  latter  to  prevent  the 
estate  from  passing  into  another  family.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  among  the  primitive  lilomans,  the  law  of  the 
division  of  lands,  and  their  continuation  in  the  same  fiimily, 
was  the  great  governing  principle  in  the  law  of  descent. 

So  firm  and  fixed  was  this  principle,  as  evidenced  by 
this  law,  that  in  the  early  periods  of  Roman  history,  no 
citizen  was  permitted  to  disturb  it  by  directing  the  distri- 
bution of  his  property  by  will.  At  length,  however,  this 
power  was  given,  and  the  citizen  was  permitted  to  dispose 
of  his  estate  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  rendering  every 
will  in  some  sort,  an  act  of  the  legislative  power.  At 
length  a  certain  definite  number,  five  citizens,  might  be 
selected,  who  were  to  represent  the  body  of  the  people,  and 
in  whose  presence  the  will  might  be  executed  and  declared. 
This  power  of  making  a  will  was,  however,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  principle  completely  adverse  to  the  policy  adopted 
and  hitherto  maintained  by  the  llomans,  of  preserving  the 
landed  estates  in  the  same  families,  and  of  preventing  their 
accumulation.  This,  therefore,''was  among  the  causes  that 
drove  the  Romans  to  another  resource  to  prevent  this  accu- 
mulation, viz : 

2.  By  legislation.  An  attempt  was  made  to  limit  the 
disposition  by  will,  by  the  Voconian  law,  passed  Anno 
Urbis  384,^  which  provided  that  no  one  should  make 
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m  woman  his  heir,  nor  leave  to  any  one  by  way  of  legacy, 
more  than  to  his  heir  or  heirs.  This  law  was  evaded  and 
finally  fell  into  disuse.  Its  manner  of  evasion  was  curioas, 
ma  giving  origin  to  the  extensive  doctrine  of  trusts.  A 
citizen  would  give  his  estate  to  a  firiend,  but  coupling  the 
gift  or  bequest  with  a  request  that  he  should  give  it  to  a 
daughter  or  other  female  relation.  This  he  could  not  be 
compelled  to  do.  It  was  with  him  simply  a  matter  of  con- 
science, a  trust 

Other  attempts  by  le^lation  to  correct  the  evil  of  accu- 
mulating estates  "in  one  person  or  family  are  to  be  found 
ID  the  passage  of  Agrarian  laws.  The  most  important  of 
these,  the  Licinian  law,  was  passed.  Anno  Urbis  277, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  tribune 
of  the  people.  This  law  ordained  that  no  person  should 
poflsees  above  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  or  keep  more 
than  an  hundred  head  of  great,  or  five  hundred  head  of 
small  cattle. 

This  law  had  &llen  entirely  into  disuse,  until  it  was  at- 
tempted to  be  revived  by  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  tribune, 
by  what  is  termed  the  Bempronia  lex  prima,  Anno  Urbis 
620.  This  law  confirmed  the  Licinian  law,  and  required 
all  persons  who  held  more  land  than  that  law  allowed,  im- 
mediately to  surrender  it  up  to  be  divided  among  the 
poorer  citizens,  and  constituted  three  officers  to  take  charge 
of  the  business,  and  see  that  the  law  was  carried  out. 

The  attempt  to  carry  this,  and  one  or  two  other  laws 
kindred  to  it,  into  efifect,  resulted  in  tumult,  disorder  and 
riot,  which  led  to  the  death  of  Tiberius  Qracchus,  and 
ultimately,  also,  of  his  brother  Caius,  and  in  fact,  to  the 
downfall  of  Roman  freedom;  for  the  stern  old  Roman 
virtue  ended  with  the  Gracchi. 

Thus  all  legislation  to  the  contrary  proving  useless,  the 
necessary  tendency  of  things  led  unavoidably  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  all  the  landed  property  in  a  few  hands.  One 
great  feature  in  Roman  civilization,  and  one  which  bad  a 
bearing  upon  all  its  elements,  and  more  especially  upon 
that  of  industry,  was  that  in  Rome,  there  was  no  middle 
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class.  There  was  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  the  former  hav* 
ing  at  their  disposal,  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  the 
latter  inheriting  and  possessing  nothing  but  the  most 
abject,  hopeless  poverty.  The  relations  existing  between 
these,  the  warfare  carried  on,  and  their  varied  history,  will 
come  more  appropriately  into  another  element 

The  eflfect  of  this  large  accumulation  of  landed  property 
in  a  few  hands,  led  to  two  results,  both  adverse  to  the 
element  of  industry. 

The  first  was  the  employment  of  slaves  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land.  The  rich  proprietors  were  removed 
beyond  the  necessities  of  labor,  and  they  had  the  ability 
to  own  slaves  as  well  as  lands.  The  incessant  wars  in 
which  the  Romans  were  engaged,  and  the  prisoners  taken 
on  the  field,  or  in  sacked  cities,  always  furnished  an  unfail- 
ing supply  in  the  slave  market.  Hence  the  good  old 
times,  when  Roman  senators  were  found  cultivating  their 
own  farms,  passed  away,  and  with  them  the  homely, 
hardy  virtues  of  that  era.  In  the  place  of  the  free  culti- 
vator and  owner,  was  found  the  slave,  and  wherever  slave 
labor  is  employed,  free  labor  will  always  cease.  The  two 
can  never  coexist  together.  Hence  the  one  here  sup- 
planted the  other.  One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  a 
proportion  of  the  Roman  population  lived  in  idleness. 
They,  therefore,  readily  fell  into  all  the  vices  incident  to 
that  state ;  and  hence  the  corruption,  depravity,  cruelty, 
and  utter  abandonment  of  all  principle  that  were  too  fre- 
quently to  be  found  among  the  Roman  people. 

Another,  and  second  result,  was  made  to  tell  strongly 
upon  the  element  of  industry  itself.  The  uses  to  which 
the  lands  were  put,  became  changed.  The  slaves  em- 
ployed, proved  unproductive  farmers.  The  consequence 
was,  that  tillage,  which  had  constituted  the  crowning 
virtue  of  Roman  agriculture,  nearly  ceased.  The  immense 
estates  possessed  by  the  wealthy  Romans,  instead  of  being 
made  productive  by  judicious  systems  of  tillage,*  were,  for 
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the  most  part,  made  use  of  as  pastures,  on  which  large 
flocks  were  kept  by  gangs  of  slaves.  Thus  a  retrograde 
step  was  taken,  and  industry  fell  back  from  the  agricul- 
tural state  to  the  pastoral,  instead  of  advancing  from  the 
latter  to  the  former. 

Another  practice  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  was  the  establishment  of  military  colonies.  Thus 
portions  of  the  lands  of  Italy  were  parceled  out  among  sol- 
diers, who  were  put  into  the  possession  of  them  in  the 
place  of  the  industrious  peasants  who  had  been  their 
former  occupants.  These  were  reckless  in  their  character, 
of  idle  and  dissolute  habits,  ill  qualified  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  having  no  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  no  in- 
clination to  obtain  it 

Towards  the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  instead  of  the 
small  &rms,  well  cultivated,  and  smiling  in  rustic  simpli- 
city, with  which  Italy  was  adorned,  we  find  numerous 
villas  established  in  which  the  w.ealthy,  and  now  voluptu- 
iNis  Romans  resided  during  certain  portions  of  the  year. 
Around  these  lay  their  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  baths, 
ponds,  and  groves,  which  altogether  oflen  equaled  large 
towns  in  extent.  Other  large  portions  were  occupied  as 
pasture  land. 

The  rcRult  of  all  this  was,  that  Roman  agriculture  no 
longer  supplied  Rome  with  food.  Little  or  no  dependence 
was  placed  upon  the  fields  of  Italy  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce. The  countries  that  anciently  abounded  the  most  in 
wheat  and  most  other  kinds  of  grain  crops  were  Thrace, 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  Africa.  Cato,  the  censor,  used 
to  call  Sicily  the  magazine  and  nursing  mother  of  the 
Roman  people.  It  was  from  thence  that,  at  one  period, 
Rome  brought  almost  all  her  com,  both  for  the  use  of 
the  city,  and  the  subsistence  of  her  armies.  The  i^and 
of  Sardinia  also  supplied  the  Romans  with  abundance 
of  com. 

Egypt  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  great  granary  of  the 
world.  Its  fertility,  owing  to  the  overflowing  of  Uie  Nile, 
knew  no  bounds.     The  bed  and  canals  and  mouths  of  that 
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all  beneficent  river  had  become,  through  the  inattentioQ  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  much  clogged  up  and  filled  with  mud. 
Augustus,  on  reducing  Egypt  to  a  Roman  province,  caused 
those  obstructions  to  be  removed,  and  opened  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile  to  the  facilities  of  commerce.  The  consequence 
was,  large  importations  every  year,  amounting  to  about 
twenty  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  Without  this  supply, 
the  capital  of  the  world  was  in  danger  of  perishing  by  fii- 
mine.  At  one  period,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  there 
remained  only  three  days  provision  of  com  in  the  city. 
That  prince  was  almost  reduced  to  despair,  and  had  re- 
solved to  poison  himself  if  the  expected  fieets  did  not  arrive 
before  the  expiration  of  that  time.  They  came,  and  thus 
Rome  was  saved  from  all  the  horrors  of  famine. 

After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  Africa  was  one  of  the 
great  storehouses  of  the  Romans.  The  whole  coast  of 
Africa  abounded  greatly  in  the  production  of  com.  This 
fornished  one  of  the  great,  resources  of  Cartibage,  and  con- 
stituted  one  of  the  elements  of  her  wealth.  In  the  war 
against  Philip  11  of  Macedon,  Carthage  supplied  the 
Romans  with  a  million  of  bushels  of  com,  and  five  bun* 
dred  thousand  of  barley.  Massinissa,  king  of  Numidia, 
gave  them  also  as  much. 

To  guard  against  accidents  and  contingencies  and  the 
occurrence  of  famine,  the  practice  was  resorted  to  of  stor- 
ing up  grain  in  granaries.  When  the  emperor  Septimus 
Sevems  died,  there  was  corn  in  the  public  magazines  for 
seven  years,  on  the  supposition  that  there  were  expended 
daily  seventy-five  thousands  bushels,  that  is  bread  for  six 
hundred  thousand  men. 

These  immense  supplies  of  grain  were  distributed  among 
the  Roman  people  either  gratis,  or  at  a  price  that  was 
little  more  than  nominal.  Thus,  after  the  spirit  of  agricul- 
ture had  died  out  in  Italy,  there  was  little  productive  in- 
dustry among  the  Romans.  On  the  one  hand,  stood  the 
wealthy,  who  commanded  the  resources  of  the  provinces, 
and  who  had  really  the  wealth  of  the  world  at  their  dis- 
posal ;  on  the  other,  the  poor,  who  lived  in  comparative 
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idleness,  relying  upon  the  distributions  of  food  that  were 
made  for  their  support. 

The  Romans  were  never  a  manufacturing  people.  Their 
genius  little  inclined  them  in  that  direction.  As  before 
remarked,  there  was  no  middle  class  among  whom  manu- 
fiusturers  are  generally  to  be  found.  To  show  the  little 
enoouragement  given  at  Rome  for  manu&cturing  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  glass  was  made  there  during  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  and  that  he  had  the  artist  put  to  death  for  hav- 
ing rendered  it  flexible.  Glass  was,  however,  made  at 
Rome,  and  wine  bottles  and  drinking  vessels  were  manu- 
fikrtured  of  it  in  the  time  of  Martial.  There  was  a  com- 
pany of  manufiu^rers,  who  had  a  quarter  in  the  town 
allotted  to  them,  near  the  Capena,  the  great  gate  of  tri- 
umph, and  who  were  so  wealthy  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus,  that  he  laid  a  tax  on  them.  Plates  of  glass  were 
vsed  in  rooms,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  windows  were 
made  before  the  end  of  the  third  century.  The  glass  made 
at  Rome  was  very  much  inferior  to  the  modern  composition, 
and  was  applied  to  but  few  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
now  used. 

The  earlier  Romans  used  every  method  to  encourage 
domestic  industry  in  women.  Spinning  and  weaving  con- 
stituted their  chief  employment  The  principal  manufac- 
ture was  of  wool.  They  also  manufactured  linen,  but  it 
was  not  much  worn.  The  wool  was  dressed,  picked, 
combed  and  carded,  then  spun  with  a  distaff  and  spindle, 
winding  or  forming  the  thread  into  clues,  and  afterwards 
dyed  or  colored.  It  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  put  up 
in  round  balls  before  it  was  spun.  The  weaving  was  done 
in  a  loom  much  resembling  the  hand  loom  in  use  at  the 
present  time.  When  figures  were  to  be  woven  on  cloth, 
several  threads  of  the  warp  of  different  colors,  were  alter- 
nately raised  and  depressed;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
woof  was  inserted. 

The  Romans  were  altogether  too  military  in  their  cha- 
racter to  have  much  regard  for  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
commerce.     But  there  was  probably,  from  a  very  early 
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period,  a  commercial  element  in  Rome,  although  it  fisdled 
to  secure  for  itself  much  respect  or  regard.  The  Etmacans 
were  early  attracted  to  Rome  as  traders,  and  a  ToBcan 
street  was  to  be  found  in  Rome  soon  after  its  fonndation,^ 
in  which  were  located  the  shops  of  Etruscan  'merchants. 
It  was  from  the  traffic  of  these  that  so  many  of  the  Etras- 
can  fashions,  forms  of  dress,  etc.,  came  to  have  their  early 
introduction  into  Rome.  The  city  and  port  of  Ostia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  was  built  by  Ancus  Martins  about 
B.  C.  640.  Prior  to  this,  Roman  commerce  had  no  mari- 
time facilities.  Subsequently  it  had,  and  a  commercial 
intercourse  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  with  the  Etruscans  and  southern  Italians,  with 
whom  that  intercourse  was  kept  up  even  in  war,  during 
those  months  in  which  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities.* 
It  is  also  obvious  from  the  treaty  made  with  Carthage 
during  the  first  year  of  the  republic,  that  the  Romans 
did  not  altogether  neglect  the  affistirs  of  commerce.  But 
they  were  never  a  commercial  people.  There  was  no- 
thing that  called  upon  them  to  be  such.  The  products 
of  their  agricultural  industry  were  all  necessary  for  their 
home  consumption.  They  were  not  a  manufacturing  peo- 
ple, and  hence  did  not  create  products  for  exportation. 
The  wars  in  which  they  were  so  incessantiy  engaged,'were 
pouring  into  Rome  such  streams  of  plunder  as  to  enable  the 
Romans  to  realize  from  that  source,  what  other  nations  much 
more  legitimately  derived  from  commerce.  Their  employ- 
ments were  all  of  a  different  character.  In  the  city  these 
related  to  war,  politics,  elections, factions,  law-suits;  in  the 
country  to  agriculture ;  while  in  the  provinces,  a  severe  and 
tyrannical  government,  was  incompatible  with  commerce. 

Many  of  the  principles  of  their  law  were  averse  to  com- 
merce. "The  people,"  says  Pomponius  the  Civilian, 
"  with  whom  we  have  neither  friendship,  nor  hospitality, 
nor  alliance,  are  not  our  enemies ; '  however,  if  anything 
belonging  to  us  falls  into  their  hands,  they  are  the  proprie- 
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tors  of  it;  freemen  become  their  slaves;  and  they  are 
upon  the  same  terms  with  respect  to  us."  Where  sach  a 
principle  prevails,  there  most  be  a  very  restricted  commer- 
cial interoonrae,  if  any  at  all. 

So  a  law  of  Constantino  confounds  women  who  retail 
merchandises,  with  slaves,  with  the  mistresses  of  taverns, 
with  actresses,  and  with  the  daughters  of  those  who  keep 
public  stews,  or  had  been  condemned  to  fight  in  the  amphi- 
theatre.^ And  this  had  its  origin  among  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  the  Romans. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Romans,  was  to  avoid  all 
Gommunieation  with  those  nations  whom  they  had  not 
subdued.  They  feared  lest  they  should  carry  among 
them  the  art  of  conquering.  They  even  made  laws  to 
hinder  all  commerce  with  barbarians.  ^^Let  nobody,'' 
said  Valens  and  Oratian,  ^^  send  wine,  oil,  or  other  liquors,  to 
the  barbarians,  though  it  be  only  for  them  to  taste.'  Let 
no  one  carry  gold  to  them,"  adds  Oratian,  Yalentinian,  and 
Tbeodosius ;  ^^  rather,  if  they  have  any,  let  our  subjects 
deprive  them  of  it  by  stratagem."  So  the  exportation  of 
iron  was  prohibited  on  pain  of  death. 

Domitian  ordered  the  vines  in  Gaul  to  be  pulled  up,  lest 
their  wines  should  draw  thither  the  barbarians. 

The  Romans,  in  fact,  destroyed  the  commerce  of  the 
ancient  world.  That  commerce  centered  in  Carthage,  and 
Rome  attacked  that,  not  as  a  commercial  city,  but  as  a 
rival.  She  might  have  succeeded  to  the  immense  com- 
mercial industry  of  that  republic ;  but  hers  was  a  mission 
of  conquest,  not  of  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  traffic. 

An  obstacle  to  the  early  commerce  of  Rome  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  Italy  has  few  or  no  mines  of  gold 
or  silver,  and  in  early  periods  there  was  little  gold  or  sil- 
ver in  Italy.  The  precious  metals  are  necessary  to  the 
prosecution  of  a  very  extensive  or  a  very  varied  commerce. 

For  quite  a  long  period  of  time,  the  Romans  made  use 
of  copper  money  only,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  peace 
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with  Pyrrhus  that  they  had  silver  enough  to  coin  money.* 
At  that  time  the  proportion  of  silver  to  that  of  copper  was 
one  to  nine  hundred  and  sixty.  Afterwards  when  the 
Romans  became  masters  of  Sicily  and  Sardiniit,  and  es- 
pecially when  they  began  to  know  Spain,  the  quantity  of 
silver  greatly  increased  at  Rome. 

The  Romans  resorted  to  the  practice  of  tampering  with 
their  currency,  a  practice  that  has  had  imitators  in  modem 
Europe,  particularly  in  France.  They  commenced  this  in 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  the  process  then  was  by  di- 
minishing it.  In  the  second  Punic  war,  Rome  found  her- 
self unable  to  pay  her  debts.  The  Roman  coin  called  the 
aSj  weighed  two  ounces  of  copper,  and  the  denarius, 
valued  at  ten  ases,  weighed  twenty  ounees  of  copper.* 
The  republic  made  the  as  of  one  ounce  of  copper,  instead 
of  two.  Thus  she  was  enabled  to  pay  the  value  of  a  de- 
narius with  ten  ounces  of  copper  instead  of  twenty,  and 
in  this  manner  to  pay  off  her  debts  with  half  the  money 
it  should  have  taken  for  that  purpose.  In  order,  however, 
to  affect,  as  little  as  possible,  the  citizens  in  respect  of 
each  other,  it  was  ordained  that  the  denarius,  which  hith- 
erto contained  but  ten  ases,  should  contain  sixteen.  By 
this  means  the  price  of  merchandise  was  increased  only  a 
fifth,  the  real  change  of  money  being  only  a  fifth. 

The  republic,  in  this,  acted  openly.  There  was  no  de- 
ception. But  the  emperors  took  a  different  course.  They 
proceeded  by  way  of  alloy.  Reduced  by  their  luxuries, 
extravagance  and  liberalities,  to  the  necessity  of  degrading 
the  specie,  they  took  the  indirect  method,  by  which  they 
diminished  the  evil,  without  seeming  to  touch  it  While 
they  actually  withheld  a  part  of  the  debt  or  gift,  they  con- 
cealed the  hand  that  did  it.  This  was  first  began  by 
Didius  Julian.  The  coin  of  Caracalla  had  an  alloy  of  more 
than  half;  that  of  Alexander  Severus  of  two-thirds.*  The 
practice  of  debasing  continued  to  increase,  until  under 
Qallienus,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  copper  silvered  over. 
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Although,  as  formerly  mentioned,  the  Romans  had  no 
commerce  with  those  termed  barbarians,  that  is  the  nations 
occupying  the  most  part  of  Europe,*  yet  they  did  ultimately 
have  a  foreign  commerce  with  Arabia  Felix  and  with  the 
Indies.  The  Arabians  had  immense  sources  of  wealth  in 
their  seas  and  forests,  and  as  they  sold  much  and  pur- 
<^iased  little,  they  naturally  drew  to  themselves  the  gold 
and  silver  of  the  Romans.  This  branch  of  commerce  did 
not  open  until  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  Arabians  were 
then  a  trading  people,  and  situated  as  they  were,  neighbors 
both  to  the  Parthians  and  the  Romans,  they  acted  as 
auxiliaries  to  both. 

The  commerce  of  the  Romans  to  the  Indies  was  very 
considerable.  This  commerce  was  carried  on  entirely  with 
bullion.'  Four  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  annually 
•ent  thither. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  Pompey,  pirates  had,  at  different 
times,  infested  the  seas,  proving  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive to  commerce.  He  succeeded  in  clearing  the  seas  very 
thoroughly,  so  that  under  the  empire,  which  shortly  suc- 
ceeded, very  little  trouble  was  experienced  from  them. 

Again  the  long  peace  of  the  Roman  world,  under  the 
empire,  except  the  contests  with  barbarians,  very  much 
favored  the  commerce  of  Rome  with  the  east.  The 
Romans  had  acquired  a  taste  for  eastern  luxuries,  and  the 
immense  sums  of  money  they  drew  from  their  conquered 
provinces,  enabled  them  to  indulge  themselves  to  the  full- 
eat  extent  Hence  the  extensive  commerce  with  the  east, 
Arabia  and  the  Indies,  which  continued  to  follow  the  taste 
of  the  Romans,  as  it  varied  from  necessary  to  luxurious 
industry,  until  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Con- 
stantinople, when  Rome  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
commercial,  as  of  the  nxartial  world. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

ROME  — ITS  RELIGION. 

In  considering  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  we  shall,  of 
course,  confine  ourselves  to  that  element  as  it  formed  a 
component  part  of  Roman  civilization,  not  as  it  has  existed 
in  Rome  since  the  Christian  era.  It  is  the  religion  of 
Numa  and  the  republic,  not  that  of  the  pope  and  his 
cardinals. 

We  approach  the  consideration  of  this  element  in  Rome 
with  a  less  weight  of  responsibility  than  was  experienced 
while  on  the  same  subject  in  Greece.  Religion  there  con- 
stituted such  a  central  element ;  so  reflected  the  Grecian 
character;  was  so  modified  by  the  Grecian  philosophy; 
and  so  embalmed  by  Grecian  art,  as  to  render  the  precise 
truth  in  relation  to  it  of  the  most  desirable  attainment 
It  was,  besides,  to  a  great  extent,  the  creation  of  the  Gre- 
cian mind,  and  hence  gathered  round  it  an  interest  strongly 
commending  it  for  thorough  investigation. 

In  Rome,  we  shall  find  this  element  wanting  in  sevaral 
of  these  important  particulars.  Besides,  there  is  mach 
that  is  common  to  the  religion  both  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  this  having  been  once  considered,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  repeat 

Religion,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  Roman  civilization 
will  be  best  treated  under 

I.  Its  sources. 

n.  Its  deities, 
m.  Its  ministers. 
rV.  Its  worship. 

V.  Its  influence. 

I.  The  sources  of  the  Roman  religion.  These  sources 
were  principally  three  in  number,  viz :  Etruscan,  Sabine, 
Grecian. 
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The  Etrascans  had  an  elaborate  and  complicated  reli- 
gions system  and  mythology.  Their  proximity  to  Rome, 
as  well  as'the  commanding  influence  which  their  superior 
civilization  most  necessarily  exert  over  her  then  infant  in- 
stitutions, favors  the  presumption  that  she  must  have  been 
indebted  to  them,  in  part,  for  her  religion.  Rome  itself 
was  laid  oat,  by.  Romulus,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  Etrus- 
can rites.  The  first  Tarquin  has  generally  been  looked 
upon  as  an  Etruscan,  and  he  introduced  into  Rome  many 
of  the  forms,  rites  and  observances  of  that  people.  Many 
of  these  were  civil,  and  some  religious. 

The  Etruscans  had  strong  religious  peculiarities,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  business  of  that  class  of  men,  called 
hamspices,  to  instruct  in  their  religious  observances.^  The 
term,  however,  appears  evidently  to  be  of  Hellenic  or 
Greek  origin.  Both  the  Hellenic  religion  and  art  sensibly 
modified  those  of  southern  Etruria. 

Theae  hamspices  we  shall  find  among  the  ministers  of 
religion  at  Rome.  They  were  at  first  selected  from  the 
Etruscans.  In  the  performance  of  their  offices,  however, 
that  is  in  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts  offered  for  sacri- 
fice, they  proceeded  much  according  to  the  Greek  fashion. 
In  divining  the  omens  gathered  from  lightning,  they  pro- 
ceeded according  to  Etruscan  rules.* 

The  practice  of  augury,  as  a  peculiar  mode  of  gaining 
access  to  the  divine  will,  existed  among  the  Etruscans. 
But  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  It  is  also  found 
among  the  ancient  Sabines  and  Latins,  and  other  Italian 
natioiirt.  It  should  not,  perhaps,  so  much  excite  our  won- 
der, tliat  a  people,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history, 
anxious  to  gather  from  every  source  some  evidence  of  the 
divine  will,  should  look  to  the  circumstance  of  the  flight 
of  birds  while  in  their  state  of  freedom  as  affording  some 
indication  of  it  It  only  becomes  supremely  ridiculous, 
•^%en,  as  in  later  times  in  Rome,  the  eagle  and  the  vulture 
jtcame  supplanted  by  the  common  domestic  fowl ;  and  the 
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solitary  poulterer,  watching  his  hencoop,  reports  how 
many  morsels  fall  on  the  pavement  from  the  mouths  of  his 
chickens.  The  augury  of  barbarous  days  was  the  fruit  o£ 
natural  feeling,  that  of  later  of  the  merest  supposition. 

The  workings  of  this  were  to  be  found  in  the  very 
origin,  and  much  of  the  early  history  of  Rome.  Accoid- 
ingly  it  is  fabled  that  when  Romulus  and  Remus  disagreed 
as  to  the  site  to  be  selected  for  their  new  city,  the  fonner 
desiring  to  build  on  the  Palatine  and  the  latter  on  the  Aven- 
tine  hill,  they  referred  the  settlement  of  the  controversy 
to  the  divine  will,  and  Romulus  planting  himself  on  the 
former,  and  Remus  on  the  latter,  they  carefully  scanned 
the  heavens,  referring  it  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  to  be 
manifested  by  augury,  not  only  on  which  site  the  city 
should  be  built,^  but  which  should  be  king  and  whose 
name  it  should  bear.  Remus,  it  is  added,  had  the  first 
augury,  seeing  six  vultures  flying  from  north  to  south. 
Shortly  after,  Romulus  saw  twelve  flying  past  him.  This 
led  to  controversy  between  the  two,  Remus  having  the 
right,  but  Romulus  having  seen  the  double  number.  It 
was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  Romulus.  These  two  hills 
were  about  four  miles  apart,  and  it  did  not  then  probably 
occur  to  the  twin  brothers,  that  there  might  be  a  city 
erected,  which,  in  time,  should  cover  both,  and  thus  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  both  their  auguries. 

From  the  Sabines  the  Romans  derived  a  much  more 
important  element  in  the  composition  of  their  reli^on, 
and  an  element,  too,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  in  a  great 
measure  wanting. 

The  Sabines  were  a  religious  nation.  They  had  a 
positive  morality,  which  was  sharply  defined,  and  strongly 
influential  in  their  outward  conduct.  They  were  capable 
of  furnishing  men  who  knew  how  to  die  for  duty,  a 
thing  extremely  uncommon  under  the  pagan  systems  of 
the  old  world.*  They  were  enabled  to  do  this  because 
they  saw  duty  as  the  enforcement  of  God.     They  possessed 
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great  power  of  self-devotion,  high  dignity  and  self-respect, 
and  a  generally  pervading  sternness. 

On  its  purely  religious  side,  the  Sabine  character  was 
simple  and  pleasing,  but  its  morality  had  in  it  a  strong 
daah  of  unreasoning  superstition.  It  treated  all  foreigners, 
more  or  less,  as  enemies,  and  as  a  natural  prey ;  but,  in 
this  respect,  it  differed  not  from  other  ancient  systems  of 
religion  and  morals. 

The  Sabine  reli^on  and  morality  embraced  within  them 
this  erroneous  principle :  that  they  ranked  obedience  higher 
tiian  truth.  The  necessary  result  of  this  was,  that  in  time, 
religion  degenerated  into  a  set  of  punctilious  observances, 
to  the  utter  neglect  of  great  and  important  moralities. 

This  may  account  for  some  of  the  unfavorable  exhibi- 
tions of  later  Rome.  The  principle  still  continued  to  pre- 
▼ail,  and  mere  form  and  observance  too  often  took  the 
place  of  reality. 

Thus  we  find  the  Sabine  reli^on  possessing,  to  some 
extent,  the  elements  of  faith  and  trust;  element^ which  were 
gready  wanting  in  the  pagan  superstitions  of  the  old  world. 
It  will  be  perceived  from  this,  that  the  Roman  character,  in 
regard  to  all  the  essential  elements  of  its  greatness,  derived 
much,  very  much,  from  the  spirit  of  Sabine  religion. 

The  positive  institutions  of  religion  in  Rome  are  referred 
to  the  age  of  Noma.  He  was  a  Sabine,  and  is  said  to 
have  declined  the  distinctions  of  royalty  until  the  sanction 
of  heaven  was  first  obtained.  Accordingly,  taking  with 
him  the  priest  and  augurs,  he  ascended  to  the  Capitol, 
then  the  Tarpeian  rock.*  There,  the  chief  of  the  augurs 
covered  his  head,  and  turned  his  face  towards  the  south. 
Then  standing  behind  him,  and  laying  his  right  hand  upon 
his  head,  he  offered  up  his  devotions,  and  looked  around 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  birds,  or  some  other  signal  of  the 
godn.  An  unbroken  silence  reigned  among  the  people, 
who  were  anxiously  held  in  suspense.  At  length,  the 
aui<{>icious  birds  appeared,  and  passed  on  tlie  right  hand. 
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Then  I^uma,  taking  the  royal  robe,  descended  from  the 
mount,  and  the  people  received  him  with  acclamationB)  as 
the  most  pious  of  men,  and  beloved  of  the  gods. 

To  iN'uma  is  ascribed  the  organization  of  the  Boman 
hierarchy,  or  the  difterent  colleges  of  priests,  and  the  im- 
portant religious  affairs  of  the  state.  He  instituted  the 
flamines,  or  priests  of  Jupiter,  Mars  and  Quirinus,  to  min- 
ister in  the  temples  of  these  divinities.  He  originated  the 
institution  of  the  vestal  virginsj  the  twelve  Salii  of  Mars 
Gradivus,  who  worshiped  the  god  with  songs  and  dances 
in  armor;  and  also  the  pontiffs,  to  whose  keeping  were 
entrusted  the  written  instruction  about  sacred  rites,  sacri- 
fices, temples,  etc.,  and  under  whose  superintendence  was 
placed  all  things  relating  to  the  religious  affairs  of  the  state, 
and  who  were  vested  with  the  power  of  chastising  any  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  religion. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  augurs  were  instituted  by  him,  and 
that  he  had  himself  learnt  the  incantation,  or  charm,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  compel  Jupiter  to  make  known 
his  will  by  lightning,  or  the  flight  of  birds.  He  also  built 
numerous  temples  and  altars  to  the  gods,  and,  among 
others,  the  temple  of  Janus. 

The  existence  of  Numa,  as  a  historical  person,  has  been 
considerably  doubted.  However  that  may  be,  no  one  will 
claim  that  the  religious  institutions  of  Rome  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  his  creation.  No  one  man  could  have  created  and 
organized  the  religion  of  the  Romans.  All  that  a  king, 
to  whom  the  legends  assign  the  name  of  Numa,  oonld  be 
supposed  to  do,  would  be  to  regulate  the  elements  he  found 
already  existing,  to  educe  order  out  of  the  previous  confu- 
sion, and  to  reduce  the  outward  religious  forms  and  obser- 
vances to  a  system. 

In  the  doing  of  this,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  he  mast 
have  taken  the  religious  ideas,  notions,  and  observances  as 
he  then  found  them.  These  must  have  been  gathered  up 
principally,  if  not  wholly,  from  Rome  and  the  surrounding 
nations,  the  Sabines,  Etruscans  and  Latins.  The  institu- 
tions of  Numa  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  embodiment 
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of  the  eariy  ideas  and  modes  of  worship  of  those  nations. 
Ab  coDfirmatory  of  this  may  be  stated  the  fact,  that  for  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  Romans  are 
ttid  to  have  worshiped  their  gods  without  any  images ;  and 
that  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  that 
statues  of  Juno  and  Minerva  were  erected.  He  had  been 
initiated  into  the  Samothracian  mysteries,  and  from  this 
period  dates  the  departure  from  the  elder  forms  of  wor- 
ship, or  rather  the  elder  deities  worshiped.  The  earlier 
objects  of  worship  were,  like  those  of  Epypt  and  the  east, 
priDcipally  the  powers  and  manifestations  of  nature. 
Hence  the  earlier  religious  system  of  the  Romans  was,  in 
hctj  a  theology,  rather  than  a  mythology,  such  as  existed 
among  the  Greeks. 

It  was,  however,  from  the  Grecians  that  the  Romans  ul- 
timately derived  most  of  their  deities.  The  Grecian  and 
Roman  mythology  are  essentially  the  same,  although  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  some  of  their  minor  details. 
The  mixture,  however,  of  the  religion  and  mythology  of 
Greece  with  that  of  the  Romans;  or- rather,  the  substitu- 
tion of  that  mythology  in  the  place  of  the  Roman  theology, 
was  a  gradual  process. 

The  Romans  were  always  extremely  tolerant  in  regard 
to  all  foreign  religions.  I  am  aware  that  the  later  empe- 
rors lit  the  fires  of  persecution  against  the  Christians,  but 
that  was  their  act,  not  that  of  the  Romans.  The  latter 
always  respected  the  gods  and  religious  ceremonies  of  other 
countries.  It  was  probably  owing  to  this  feature  in  the 
Roman  character  that  the  Christian  religion  was  suffered 
to  get  BO  firm  afoot-hold  on  earth,  and  so  strong  a  grasp  on 
the  minds  of  men,  that  all  the  fires  of  persecution  could 
not  destroy  it.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  this  feature  was 
created,  and  the  advent  of  that  religion  under  the  strong 
arm  of  the  Roman  power  expressly  ordered,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  enabliug  it  to  become  so  established  as  to  en- 
sure its  perpetuity  among  men.  He  reads  history  to  little 
purpose,  who  does  not  recognize  in  it  the  medium  through 
which  the  purposes  of  God  are  ever  being  developed.     Its 
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mighty  current,  the  stream  of  events  that  is  ever  lolUng 
onward,  is  to  be  scanned,  not  alone  to  compare  those 
events  with  each  other,  but  also  with  the  fixed  purposes  of 
God,  which  remain  embosomed  in  the  depths  of  their  own 
eternity,  like  permanent  objects  on  shore,  past  which  the 
rapid  river  is  gliding. 

The  Romans  even  went  further,  and  recognized  in  fo- 
reign gods  and  rites  only  modifications  of  those  to  which 
they  themselves  had  been  accustomed.^  Hence,  they  very 
frequently  contrived  to  make  out  that  foreign  gods  were 
the  same  as  their  own.  From  this  circumstance,  arises 
no  little  difficulty  and  confusion  in  some  parts  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  religion,  as  the  Romans,  in  later  times, 
sometimes  forgot  the  meaning  and  import  of  their  own 
ancient  divinities,  having  been  in  the  habit  of  transferring 
to  them  all  the  attributes  that  were  given  to  the  Greek 
gods,  with  whom  they  were  indentified.   .    • 

n.  The  deities  worshiped  by  the  Romans. 

The  theogony  of  the  Romans  was  less  complicated  than 
that  of  the  Grecians,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  remarkably 
similar  or  identical.  It  begins  with  the  reign  of  Saturn. 
He  was  at  first  regarded  as  the  god  of  husbandry,  but  being 
subsequently  confounded  with  Chronos,  he  came  to  be 
honored  as  the  god  of  time.  His  reign,  precautions,  and 
dethronement  by  his  son  Jupiter,  have  already  been  con- 
sidered under  the  element  of  Grecian  religion. 

After  his  dethronement,  he  escaped  into  Italy,  where  he 
met  with  a  cordial  welcome  from  Janus,  and  obtained  for 
his  future  residence  a  beautiful  tract  of  land  surrounded  by 
mountains.  Here  he  is  fabled  to  have  built  the  city  of 
Saturnia,  which  he  erected  on  the  Capitoline,  formerly  the 
Saturnian  hill.  At  the  same  time  Janus  established  him- 
self on  mount  Janiculus. 

Here,  under  the  reign  of  Saturn,  has  been  described  the 
golden  age  of  mankind.     Poets  have  exhausted  their  fancy 


>  Schmitt,  36. 
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in  embellishing  it  with  aOdiwbejHitm  of  imj^fef^  TImt 
have  pictured  it  as  the  abode  of  peace,  poGtkal  equafitr, 
honesty,  confidence,  and  love.  Th«e  was  no  Asdiicticci 
between  rich  and  poor,  noUe  and  {debeian^  All  was 
harmony  thronghont  die  entire  broth^hood  of  men; 
the  whole  of  life  was  deroted  to  imdonal  enjoyment; 
and  a  wide-si»ead  and  genial  hlf^iineBB  wi8  uniTersaUy 
£fiiised. 

To  perpetuate  die  memory  of  this  giorioos  era,  were 
foonded  a  series  of  festivals,  trained  the  sstnnialia.  These 
originally  were  bot  of  one  day's  oontinnance,  bat  und^r 
Ae  emperors  they  came  to  be  prcdonged  from  die  17th  to 
the  28d  of  December.^  Daring  its  continaance,  the  most 
onboanded  hilarity  eyerywbere  prevailed.  The  sesaaim  of 
the  senate  was  adjoamed ;  law  salts  were  saspended ;  pun- 
ishments remitted;  no  war  [woclaimed;  prisoners  set  at 
liberty;  friendships  created  or  strengthened  by  the  ex- 
change of  presents,  while  to  commemorate  the  equality  of 
that  period,  the  condition  of  master  and  servant  was 
totally  reversed,  the  slaves  being  seated  at  the  table,  and 
served  by  their  masters. 

Bat  Saturn  being  at  length  dethroned,  a  new  order  of 
things  commenced.  The  gods  of  Greece,  under  Latin 
names,  and  with  some  varieties  of  worship  and  attributes, 
became  gradually  introduced. 

Among  the  Romans,  there  were  reckoned  twelve  supe- 
rior gods :  six  males  and  six  females,  who,  together,  con- 
stituted the  divine  council,  to  the  decision  of  which,  all 
human  afiairs  were  submitted.  These  corresponded  with 
the  twelve  Olympian  gods  of  the  Greeks. 

These  were,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Mars,  Mercury,  Vul- 
can, and  Apollo;  Juno,  Venus,  Diana,  Ceres,  Minerva, 
and  Vesta.  These  were  so  fully  considered  under  the 
head  of  Grecian  civilization,  that  to  dwell  upon  them  here 
is  unnecessary.  Any  peculiarity  in  their  worship  will  be 
noticed  under  that  head. 


'  IconoffrapkU  Encyclopedia,  148. 
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There  were  also  a  number  of  inferior  gods,  some  of  whom 
were  more  peculiarly  Italian  in  their  origin  and  attributes. 
Of  these,  Saturn,  an  Italian  deity,  corresponding  with  the 
myths  of  tj:ie  Greek  Chronos,  has  already  been  mentioned* 

Janus  was  an  Etruscan  deity,  the  god  of  time,  of  the 
year  which  he  opened  and  closed.  He  is  represented  with 
two  faces,  one  looking  back  upon  the  closing,  the  other 
forward  upon  the  opening  year.  As  an  old  Italian  deity, 
he  presided  over  gates  and  doors.  The  Romans  supposed 
the  commencement  of  all  undertakings  to  be  under  his 
protection.  He  also  presided  over  the  harvest,  represent- 
ing the  sun,  and  acted  as  mediator  between  mortals  and 
immortals,  conveying  the  prayers  of  men  to  the  ears  of 
the  gods.  He  was  also  vested  with  the  attribute  of  omni- 
science, and  to  express  this,  he  is  sometimes  found  repre- 
sented with  four  faces,  indicating  his  power  of  looking  at 
once  into  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

Pluto,  Bacchus,  Sol,  and  Luna  were  essentially  Grecian. 

There  were  als  ogods  of  a  second  order,  du  fmnores^ 
to  whom  limited  divine  honors  were  paid,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  species  of  divine  nature.     Such  were: 

Terminus,  an  ancient  Italian  god,  whose  deification  is 
ascribed  to  Numa.    His  altar  was  on  the  Capitoline  hilL 

Deus  Fidius,  the  god  of  contracts,  and  protector  of  popu- 
lar rights,  an  ancient  Sabine  deity;  in  later  times,  somewhat 
confounded  with  Hercules. 

QuiRiNUS,  also  an  ancient  Sabine  deity,  who  was  wor- 
shiped under  the  emblem  of  the  spear,  like  the  Scythian 
Mars,  the  Sabines  having  no  images  for  their  gods.  A 
particular  branch  of  the  Sabines  was  dedicated  to  this  god, 
whom  they  call  Quirinus,  and  themselves  Quirites. 

Vbrtumnus  was  a  Tuscan  god,  who  presided  over  agri- 
culture and  gardening.  By  the  renewal  of  the  year  he 
brought  back  the  fruits  and  blessings  of  which  he  was  the 
harbinger.  He  holds  a  shepherd's  crook,  and  a  sickle  or 
garden  knife,  and  wears  a  crown  of  fir  cones.     His  wife 

Pomona,  was  the  goddess  of  orchards,  carrying  in  one 
hand  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  and  in  the  otiier  a  fiower  stalk. 
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Flora  was  the  goddess'of  flowers,  and  is  represented  with 
a  crown  of  flowers,  or  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  in  her  hands. 

Fadnus  was  the  Grecian  Pan,  a  rural  god,  ranked  with 
moantain  and  forest  deities.     His  wife 

Fauna,  who  is  confounded  with  Ops,  Cybele,  and  Bona 
Dea,  whose  feast  was  celebrated  only  by  women  in  the 
house  of  the  praetor. 

SiLVAirus  was  an  Italian  god  of  the  woods. 

The  Romans  had  also  gods  of  the  afiections  and  social 
feelings. 

Amor,  the  Grecian  Eros  or  Cupid,  the  son  of  Venus,  and 
the  god  of  love. 

Hymen,  the  god  of  matrimony,  uniting  those  whom 
Amor  had  brought  together,  and  attached  to  each  other. 
He  is  represented  as  a  handsome  youth,  holding  the  wed- 
ding torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  cup  in  the  other. 

The  Graces  are  represented  as  standing  in  the  attitude 
of  persons  who  are  returning  thanks.  They,  in  the  main, 
correspond  with  the  Graces  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Romans  had  also  deities  of  happy  conditions  and 
virtues.    Such  were 

Pax,  the  goddess  of  peace,  the  most  commonly  described 
as  a  young  woman  with  wings. 

Bonus  Eventus,  or  happy  result,  originally  represented 
as  a  youth,  bearing  in  one  hand  ears  of  corn,  and  in  the 
other,  a  sacrificial  cup. 

Concordia,  the  goddess  of  concord  or  harmony,  repre- 
sented as  a  stately  woman,  sometimes  standing,  at  others 
pitting,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  cornucopia,  in  the  other, 
a  sacrificial  cup. 

Pi  etas,  the  goddess  of  piety,  had  various  meanings,  and, 
of  course,  various  representations.  In  the  character  of 
piety,  or  affection  for  children,  she  appears  extending  her 
mantle  over  two  children  who  stand  near  her. 

PiDOR,  or  PuDiciTiA,  thc  goddess  of  modesty,  was  re- 
presented as  a  maiden  seated  and  veiling  her  face. 

A.*^TRiKA,  the  goddess  of  equity  and  justice,  Jield  in  one 
hand  a  cornucopia,  in  the  other  a  balance. 
.    Ill]  14 
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Spes,  the  goddess  of  hope,  was  represented  as  carrying 
a  blossom  of  the  pomegranate  tree  in  one  hand,  and  grace- 
fully adjusting  her  dress  with  the  other. 

FoRTUNA,  the  goddess  of  fortune,  was  variously  repre- 
sented. In  one  she  appears  carrying  on  her  head  a  dia- 
dem and  measure,  the  latter  to  indicate  that  she  does  not 
act  blindly  and  capriciously,  but  distributes  her  iavors 
knowingly  and  in  accordance  with  merit.  With  one  hand 
she  points  to  the  earth,  with  the  other  towards  heaven.  In 
another,  she  is  represented  with  her  principal  attributes, 
the  cornucopia  and  the  rudder,  with  other  insignia,  mak- 
ing altogether  a  combination  of  the  attributes  of  several 
other  deities. 

Victoria  was  the  goddess  of  victory.  The  Romans  had 
also  deities  of  time. 

Aurora  was  the  goddess  of  the  morning,  and  was  repre- 
sented riding  on  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  preceded 
by  Diana  Lucifera  bearing  two  torches. 

The  HoRiE,  or  Seasons,  were  represented  as  four  children : 
Spring  carries  a  flower  casket;  Summer  a  sickle ;  Autumn 
a  fruit  basket  and  rabbit ;  and  Winter,  a  rabbit,  and  a 
branch  of  a  tree  for  burning. 

The  river  gods  were,  first,  the 

NiLus,  or  Nile,  who  was  represented  as  an  old  man, 
reclining  on  a  low  plinth,  whose  upper  surface  represents 
the  waves,  with  one  elbow  he  leans  on  a  sphinx,  and 
holds  in  his  hand  a  cornucopia,  containing  wheat  ears, 
grapes,  wild  roses,  lotus  flowers,  the  Egyptian  arum,  and 
a  child  with  folded  arms.  His  head  was  crowned  with 
the  fruit  and  leaves  of  the  lotus,  while  the  right  hand 
grasps  a  bunch  of  wheat  ears.  The  urn  of  the  god  is  being 
covered  with  a  heavy  veil,  to  signify  the  obscurity  of  his 
sources. 

Second,  the  Tibris,  or  Tiber,  who  had  also  the  figure  of 
an  old  man  crowned  with  laurel  and  reclining  upon  his 
garments.  In  his  right  hand  was  a  cornucopia  containing 
clusters  of  grapes,  fiowers,  vine  leaves,  and  fruits,  from 
between  which  projected  a  pine-apple,  and  behind  this  a 
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coulter,  as  an  emblem  of  agricalture.  On  his  shoulder 
was  an  oar  to  indicate  the  navigable  quality  of  the  river. 
On  his  left  arm  was  a  wolf. 

The  Labbs  were  patron  gods  of  the  house,  the  family, 
and  even  the  community,  city  or  kingdom.  They  were 
sometimes  regarded  as  specific  deities,  though  frequently 
other  gods  exercised  their  office.  Their  representations 
varied.  Those  of  the  purely  domestic  kind  appeared  tis 
youths,  dressed  in  dogs'  skins,  and  wearing  a  hat 

At  a  later  period,  and  under  the  empire,  the  habit  of 
deifying  men  was  practiced,  and  the  Roman  emperors, 
whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  very  generally  attained  the 
honor  of  the  apotheosis.  The  general  regard  for  the  gods 
moat  have  become  weakened  in  proportion  as  the  additions 
to  their  number  became  such  as  to  fail  in  securing  for 
them  the  respect  and  confidence  of  men. 

nL  The  ministers  of  reli^on  among  the  Romans. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

1.  Those  who  were  engaged  in  the  common  service  of 
the  gods  generally. 

2.  Those  who  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  particular 
gods. 

Of  the  first  division,  we  will  mention 

a.  The  pontifices,  the  pontiffs,  of  which  there  were  ori- 
ginally four  in  number.  These  were  all  chosen  from  the 
patricians  until  the  year  of  the  city  454,  and  then  four  more 
were  created  who  were  taken  from  the  plebeians.  Sylla  in- 
creased their  number  still  more,  making  it  fifteen.  They 
were  divided  into  majors  and  minors,  and  their  whole 
number  constituted  the  collegium. 

This  was  an  institution  of  Numa.  From  his  time  until 
the  year  of  the  city  650,  the  vacant  places  in  the  number 
were  supplied  by  the  college.  Then  Domitius,  a  tribune, 
caused  that  right  to  be  transferred  to  the  people.  The 
law  thus  passed  was  annulled  by  Sylla,  but  afterwards  re- 
stored by  Labienus  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar.  Anthony 
again  transferred  it  to  the  college,  and  Pausa  subsequently 
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to  the  people.  On  the  accession  of  the  empire,  permiasion 
was  granted  to  Augustas  to  add  to  all  the  orders  of  priests 
as  many  as  he  thought  proper.  So  that  after  that  the 
power  of  appointment  lay  with  the  emperor. 

The  college  of  pontiffs  had  the  right  of  jading  in  all 
causes  relating  to  sacred  things.  In  the  absence  of  written 
law,  they  prescribed  what  regulations  they  thought  proper. 
They  could  fine  such  as  neglected  their  mandates.  They 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  inferior  priests,  to  see  to  it 
that  they  performed  their  duties.  They  had  the  regulation 
of  the  year  and  the  calendar.  They  marked  in  the  calen- 
dar the  days  of  each  month,  which  they  termed  fasti  and 
nefasti,  fortunate  and  unfortunate,  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  entirely  confined  to  the  members  of  the  college,  and  to 
the  patrician  order,  until  they  were  divulged  by  C.  Flavins. 

The  pontifices  wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple,  with 
a  woolen  cap  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  a  small  rod  wrapt 
around  with  wool,  having  a  tuft  or  tassel  on  the  top  of  it 

The  pontifices  had  a  chief,  who  was  termed  the  pontifez 
maximus.  This  was  an  office  of  great  dignity  and  power. 
The  chief  pontiff  was  created  by  the  people,  while  the 
other  pontifices  were  chosen  by  the  college.  He  was 
supreme  judge  in  all  religious  matters.  To  him  it  be- 
longed to  see  that  all  the  sacred  rights  were  properly  per^ 
formed,  and  all  the  other  pontiffs  were  subject  to  hi?  order. 

His  presence  was  rendered  necessary  in  public  and 
solemn  religious  acts,  and  he  repeated  over  the  form  of 
words  proper  to  be  used.  He  attended  at  the  comitia, 
especially  when  priests  were  created,  in  order  that  he  might 
inaugurate  them,  and  so  also  when  adoptions  and  testa- 
ments were  made. 

In  earlier  times,  he  was  accustomed  to  draw  up  a  brief 
account  of  the  public  transactions  every  year  in  a  book, 
and  to  expose  them  to  the  view  of  the  public  in  an  open 
place  at  his  house.  This  practice  continued  until  the  time 
of  Sylla,  after  which  it  was  discontinued. 

Uo  always  resided  in  a  public  house,  and  his  office  was 
for  lite.     Ue  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  touching  and 
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even  bj  seeing  a  dead  body.  In  certain  eases  the  pontifex 
inaxixnas,  and  his  college,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
but  their  sentence  might  be  reversed  by  the  people. 

fc.  The  augnres,  whose  office  it  was  to  foretell  future 
events.  These  were  made  known  chiefly  from  the  flight, 
chirping  or  feeding  of  birds,  and  from  other  appearances. 
This  body  of  priests  possessed  immense  authority  in  the 
state,  as  nothing  of  importance  could  be  done  at  home 
or  abroad,  or  in  peace  of  war,  without  first  consulting 
them.  No  battle  could  be  fought  without  first  ascer- 
taining whether  the  omens  were  favorable  for  the  success- 
ful issue  of  it. 

The  augures  were  anciently  called  auspices,  and  the 
terms  augnrium  and  auspicium,  are  commonly  used  indis- 
criminately. Strictly,  however,  auspicium  was  the  fore- 
telUng  of  future  events  from  the  inspection  of  birds; 
augurium,  from  any  omen  or  prodigy  whatever. 

The  knowledge  of  augury  was  derived  chiefly  from  the 
Etruscans,  although  the  principal  ancient  Italian  nations, 
as  the  Sabines  and  Latins,  seem  also  to  have  practiced  it. 
The  Etruscans  were  probably  the  more  perfect  masters  of 
the  art  It  was  early  decreed  by  the  senate  that  six  of  the 
sons  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome  «should  be  sent  to  each 
of  the  twelve  states  of  Etruria  to  be  taught. 

The  institution  of  the  augurs  is  referred  to  Romulus, 

although  their  more   perfect  constitution  was  given   by 

Numa.     Their  number  was,  at  first,  three;  one  to  each 

>  tribe.     A  fourth  was  added  by  Servius  TuUius,  when  he 

increased  the  number  of  tribes  to  four. 

The  augurs  were,  at  first,  taken  entirely  from  the  Pa- 
trician order.  Thus  it  continued  until  Anno  Urbis 
454,  when  five  plebeians  were  added.  Sylla  increased 
their  number  to  fifteen  in  all.  They  were  anciently  chosen, 
like  the  other  priests,  by  the  comitia  curiata.  They  had 
a  chief,  termed  the  magister  coUegii.  In  the  delivery  of 
their  opinion:^,  when  assembled  as  a  college,  the  prece- 
denry  was  always  given  to  age.  In  their  original  selec- 
tion, they  had  this  privilege,  that  no  one  could  be  admitted 
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into  their  number  who  was  known  to  be  inimical  to  any 
member  of  the  college. 

They  also  enjoyed  another  privilege,  which  was  a  pecu- 
liar one,  and  that  was,  that  of  whatever  crime  they  were 
guilty,  they  could  not  be  .deprived  of  their  office.  The 
reason  assigned  was,  that  they  were  entrusted  with  secrets 
of  state,  and  their  continuance  in  office  was  connected  with 
their  preserving  a  strict  secrecy. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  pontifices  and  the 
augures  was,  that  to  the  former  it  belonged  to  prescribe 
solemn  forms  and  ceremonies,  to  the  latter  to  explain  all 
omens.  The  latter,  like  the  former,  were  elected  for  life; 
and,  while  in  the  performance  of  their  sacred  fiinclionB, 
they  must  be  free  from  any  taint  of  disease.  When  a  va- 
cancy occurred,  a  candidate  was  nominated  by  two  of  the 
elder  members  of  the  college,  the  electors  were  sworn, 
and  the  new  member  took  an  oath  of  secrecy  before  his 
inauguration. 

The  equipment  of  the  augures  for  their  sacred  functions 
consisted:  1.  In  a  robe  called  trabea,  striped  with  purple, 
or  made  of  purple  and  scarlet.  2.  A  cap  of  a  conical 
shape,  resembling  that  of  the  pontifices.  8.  A  crooked 
staff,  called  the  lituns,» which  they  carried  in  their  right 
hand  and  which  served  them  as  a  wand  to  mark  out  the 
quarters  of  the  heavens. 

The  omens,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  augur  to  in- 
terpret, were  derived  principally  from  five  sources.  Of 
these  there  were 

Omens  derived  from  birds,  and  hence  called  aaspicefl 
from  avis  and  specie.  Some  birds  furnished  them  by  chat- 
tering and  singing,  others  by  their  flight.  The  former  were 
called  oscines,  and  were  crows,  pies,  owls,  etc. ;  the  latter 
prsepetes,  and  were  eagles,  vultures,  buzzards,  etc.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  these  observations,  particularly  the 
latter,  and  also  for  observing  the  signs  in  the  heavens,  the 
augur  went  out  usually  before  the  dawn  of  day,  and,  tak- 
ing his  stand  in  an  open  place,  with  his  head  veiled,  and 
his  body  covered  with  a  gown  peculiar  to  his  office,  called 
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the  Iflena,  and  turning  his  face  towards  the  east,  or  accord- 
ing to  some  towards  the  south,  he  proceeded  to  mark  out 
with  his  lituns,  or  wand,  the  heavens  into  four  grand  divi- 
rions,  declaring  the  limits  assigned,  and  making  shruhs  or 
trees  his  boundary  on  earth  correspondent  to  that  in  the 
•ky.     The  included  space  was  termed  the  templum. 

With  a  light  burning  in  a  lantern  open  to  the  wind,  he 
then  took  his  seat.  The  object  of  this  precaution  was  to 
test  the  calmness  of  the  atmosphere,  because  if  a  breath  of 
air  disturbed  the  perfect  calmness  of  the  heavens,  the 
auspices  could  not  be  taken.  A  sacrifice  was  then  offered, 
and  a  set  form  of  words  uttered  as  a  prayer,  after  which 
the  augur  waited  in  silence  for  the  omen. 

So  fiir  as  the  flight  of  birds  was  concerned,  they  prog- 
nosticated good  or  bad  omens,  from  the  manner  of  their 
flying. 

But  while  in  this  position,  the  augurs  derived  omens  not 
only  from  birds,  but  also  from  the  appearances  in  the 
heavens.  The  most  unerring  of  these  was  the  thunder  and 
the  lightning ;  and  more  especially  if  it  occurred  in  serene 
weather.'  The  thunder  which  passed  from  north  to  south, 
was  reckoned  auspicious.  The  thunder  and  lightning  com- 
ing from  the  left  hand  was  considered  a  good  omen,  and  a 
bad  one  if  it  came  from  the  right.  The  reason  of  this  was 
alleged  to  be,  that  all  appearances  on  the  left  hand  were 
understood  to  proceed  from  the  right  hand  of  the  gods.  They 
required  the  omen  to  be  confirmed  by  another  of  the  same 
sort,  before  it  could  be  safely  secured ;  that  is  to  say,  al- 
though the  omen  was  favorable,  yet  the  enterprise  was  often 
deferred  until  the  gods  should  confirm  it  by  a  new  sign. 

After  completing  his  observations,  the  augur  came 
down  from  his  place,  and  intimated  the  result  to  the  people. 
The  manner  of  his  intimation  was  —  the  birds  approve  it, 
or  disapprove  it 

The  third  species  of  omen  was  that  derived  from  the  eating 
of  chickens.'    This  was  an  auspice  more  commonly  resorted 
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to  on  military  expeditions.  So  great  was  the  faith  reposed 
by  the  Romans  in  their  manner  of  feeding,  that  they  were 
loath  to  undertake  anything  of  importance  without  having 
previously  taken  this  sort  of  augury.  The  commander  of 
armies  had  the  chickens  brought  into  the  camp,  and  con- 
sulted them  before  the  giving  of  battle,  and  often  has  the 
fortune  of  the  day  depended  upon  the  strength  of  a  chick- 
en's appetite. 

The  manner  of  taking  this  omen,  was  as  follows  :  The 
chickens  were  confined  in  a  cage,  which  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  puUarius.  When  all  around  seemed 
favorable,  and  either  at  dawn  or  in  the  evening,  the  pol- 
larius  opened  the  cage,  and  threw  to  the  chickens,  pulse, 
or  a  kind  of  soft  cake.  If  they  refused  to  come  out,  or  to 
eat,  or  if  they  uttered  a  cry,  or  beat  their  wings,  or  flew 
away,  the  signs  were  unfavorable,  and  the  battle  or  proposed 
enterprise  was  delayed. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  ate  greedily,  so  that  some* 
thing  fell  and  struck  the  earth,  it  was  considered  a  favor- 
able omen,  and  the  Romans  joined  in  battle  with  the  full 
assurance  that  the  gods  had  promised  them  success ;  and 
this,  not  unlikely,  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  experieno- 
ing  it.  They  also  derived  omens  from  the  cry  of  the 
birds,  and  the  sound  of  the  pulse  as  it  fell  on  the  ground. 

The  fourth  species  of  omen,  was  that  derived  from 
beasts,  insects  and  reptiles.  Of  these,  bees  were  esteemed 
an  omen  of  eloquence ;  snakes  and  serpents  were  deemed 
ominous.  Boars  were  always  deemed  unlucky,  and  if 
they  appeared  in  time  of  war,  it  signified  defeat  and 
disaster. 

The  animals  in  relation  to  which  omens  were  the  most 
generally  drawn,  were  wolves,  foxes,  goats,  heifers,  asses, 
rams,  hares,  weasels  and  mice.  The  observations  the 
most  commonly  made  about  them  were:  whether  they 
appeared  in  a  strange  place,  or  crossed  the  way;  or  whether 
they  run  to  the  right  or  the  left,  etc.^ 
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A  fifth  source  from  whence  omens  were  derived  is  from 
uncommon  accidents,  portents  and  prodigies.  The  term 
for  these  was  dirse.  Some  of  these  were  of  the  most 
trivial  character;  such,  for  instance,  as  sneezing,  stumbling, 
seeing  apparitions,  hearing  strange  voices,  spilling  salt 
upon  the  table,  or  wine  upon  one's  clothes,  the  meeting  a 
wolf,  a  fox,  a  hare,  and  such  like. 

The  portents  or  prodigies  were  meteors,  showers  of  blood, 
stones,  ashes,  fire ;  monstrous  births,  whether  of  men  or 
animals ;  the  occurrence  of  eclipses,  the  aurora  borealis, 
mud  such  as  these ;  some  of  them  purely  natural  events, 
and  others  more  unusual  in  their  occurrence. 

The  college  of  augurs  possessed  its  greatest  power  dur- 
ing the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  history.  The  old  legions 
delighted  to  proclaim  the  triumphs  of  religion.  The 
l>elief  in  augury  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  of 
Sabine  extraction.  Certain  portions  of  it  certainly  well 
accord  with  the  simplicity  of  a  primitive  pastoral  life.  Its 
organization,  however,  or  reduction  to  system,  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  Etruscans. 

The  augurship,  while  the  omens  it  proclaimed  and  in- 
terpreted, were  matters  of  belief  among  the  Romans,  was 
really  one  of  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state.  It  possessed 
tlie  authority  to  prevent  the  comitia  from  voting,  and  could 
even  annul  resolutions  already  passed,  if  the  auspices  had 
had  not  been  duly  performed.  A  decree  of  the  college, 
several  times  rescinded  laws,  and  the  words  alio  die,  on 
another  day,  pronounced  by  a  single 'augur,  might  have 
the  effect  of  suspending  all  business. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  how  vastly  important 
thii*  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  and  patrician 
order,  and  with  what  tremendous  effect  it  could  be  exer- 
cised in  the  maintenance  of  their  power.  The  comitia, 
curiata  and  centuriata  were  subject  to  the  auspices.  The 
&vorable  and  unfavorable  signs  were  known  only  to  the 
augurs.  Whenever  it  was  desirable  to  postpone  an  assem- 
bly, it  was  easy  for  the  augurs  to  announce  the  signs 
unfavorable  for  its  meeting.  Even  after  it  had  met,  a  decree 
III]  .  15 
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There  were  also  a  number  of  inferior  gods,  some  of  whom 
were  more  peculiarly  Italian  in  their  origin  and  attributes. 
Of  these,  Saturn,  an  Italian  deity,  corresponding  with  the 
myths  of  iiie  Greek  Chronos,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Janus  was  an  Etruscan  deity,  the  god  of  time,  of  the 
year  which  he  opened  and  closed.  He  is  represented  with 
two  faces,  one  looking  back  upon  the  closing,  the  other 
forward  upon  the  opening  year.  As  an  old  Italian  deity, 
he  presided  over  gates  and  doors.  The  Romans  supposed 
the  commencement  of  all  undertakings  to  be  under  his 
protection.  He  also  presided  over  the  harvest,  represent- 
ing the  sun,  and  acted  as  mediator  between  mortals  and 
immortals,  conveying  the  prayers  of  men  to  the  ears  of 
the  gods.  He  was  also  vested  with  the  attribute  of  omni- 
science, and  to  express  this,  he  is  sometimes  found  repre- 
sented with  four  faces,  indicating  his  power  of  looking  at 
once  into  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

Pluto,  Bacchus,  Sol,  and  Luna  were  essentially  Grecian. 

There  were  als  ogods  of  a  second  order,  du  minores^ 
to  whom  limited  divine  honors  were  paid,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  species  of  divine  nature.     Such  were : 

Terminus,  an  ancient  Italian  god,  whose  deification  is 
ascribed  to  Kuma.    His  altar  was  on  the  Capitoline  hilL 

Deus  Fidius,  the  god  of  contracts,  and  protector  of  popu- 
lar rights,  an  ancient  Sabine  deity;  in  later  times,  somewhat 
confounded  with  Hercules. 

QuiRiNUS,  also  an  ancient  Sabine  deity,  who  was  wor- 
shiped under  the  emblem  of  the  spear,  like  the  Scythian 
Mars,  the  Sabines  having  no  images  for  their  gods.  A 
particular  branch  of  the  Sabines  was  dedicated  to  this  god, 
whom  they  call  Quirinus,  and  themselves  Quirites. 

Vbrtumnus  was  a  Tuscan  god,  who  presided  over  agri- 
culture and  gardening.  By  the  renewal  of  the  year  he 
brought  back  the  fruits  and  blessings  of  which  he  was  the 
harbinger.  He  holds  a  shepherd's  crook,  and  a  sickle  or 
garden  knife,  and  wears  a  crown  of  fir  cones.     His  wife 

Pomona,  was  the  goddess  of  orchards,  carrying  in  one 
hand  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  and  in  the  other  a  flower  stalk. 
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Flora  was  the  goddess'of  flowers,  and  is  represented  with 
a  crown  of  flowers,  or  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  in  her  hands. 

Faunus  was  the  Grecian  Pan,  a  rural  god,  ranked  with 
moantain  and  forest  deities.     His  wife 

Fauna,  who  is  confounded  with  Ops,  Cybele,  and  Bona 
Dea,  whose  feast  was  celebrated  only  by  women  in  the 
hooae  of  the  prsetor. 

81LVANU8  was  an  Italian  god  of  the  woods. 

The  Romans  had  also  gods  of  the  affections  and  social 
feelings. 

Amor,  the  Grecian  Eros  or  Cupid,  the  son  of  Yenus,  and 
the  god  of  love. 

Hymen,  the  god  of  matrimony,  uniting  those  whom 
Amor  had  brought  together,  and  attached  to  each  other. 
He  is  represented  as  a  handsome  youth,  holding  the  wed- 
ding torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  cup  in  the  other. 

The  Gracrs  are  represented  as  standing  in  the  attitude 
of  persons  who  are  returning  thanks.  They,  in  the  main, 
correspond  with  the  Graces  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Romans  had  also  deities  of  happy  conditions  and 
virtues.    Such  were 

Pax,  the  goddess  of  peace,  the  most  commonly  described 
as  a  young  woman  with  wings. 

Boxes  EvEXTUS,  or  happy  result,  originally  represented 
as  a  youth,  bearing  in  one  hand  ears  of  corn,  and  in  the 
other,  a  sacrificial  cup. 

CoxcoRDiA,  the  goddess  of  concord  or  harmony,  repre- 
sented as  a  stately  woman,  sometimes  standing,  at  others 
sitting,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  cornucopia,  in  the  other, 
a  sacrificial  cup. 

Pietas,  the  goddess  of  piety,  had  various  meanings,  and, 
of  course,  various  representations.  In  the  character  of 
piety,  or  affection  for  children,  she  appears  extending  her 
mantle  over  two  children  who  stand  near  her. 

Pi* DOR,  or  PuDiciTiA,  thc  goddess  of  modesty,  was  re- 
presented as  a  maiden  seated  and  veiling  her  face. 

AsTRJiA,  the  goddess  of  equity  and  justice,  Jield  in  one 
hand  a  cornucopia,  in  the  other  a  balance. 
.    in]  14 
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Spes,  the  goddess  of  hope,  wa43  represented  as  canying 
a  blossom  of  the  pomegranate  tree  in  one  hand,  and  grace- 
fully adjusting  her  dress  with  the  other. 

FoRTUNA,  the  goddess  of  fortune,  was  variously  repre- 
sented. In  one  she  appears  carrying  on  her  head  a  dia- 
dem and  measure,  the  latter  to  indicate  that  she  does  not 
act  blindly  and  capriciously,  but  distributes  her  favors 
knowingly  and  in  accordance  with  merit.  With  one  hand 
she  points  to  the  earth,  with  the  other  towards  heaven.  In 
another,  she  is  represented  with  her  principal  attributes, 
the  cornucopia  and  the  rudder,  with  other  insignia,  mak- 
ing altogether  a  combination  of  the  attributes  of  several 
oAer  deities. 

Victoria  was  the  goddess  of  victory.  The  Romans  had 
also  deities  of  time. 

Aurora  was  the  goddess  of  the  morning,  and  was  repre- 
sented riding  on  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  preceded 
by  Diana  Lucifera  bearing  two  torches. 

The  HoRiE,  or  Seasons,  were  represented  as  fourchildren : 
Spring  carries  a  flower  casket ;  Summer  a  sickle ;  Autumn 
a  fruit  basket  and  rabbit ;  and  Winter,  a  rabbit,  and  a 
branch  of  a  tree  for  burning. 

The  river  gods  were,  first,  the 

!N'iLus,  or  !N'iLE,  who  was  represented  as  an  old  man, 
reclining  on  a  low  plinth,  whose  upper  surface  represents 
the  waves,  with  one  elbow  he  leans  on  a  sphinx,  and 
holds  in  his  hand  a  cornucopia,  containing  wheat  ears, 
grapes,  wild  roses,  lotus  flowers,  the  Egyptian  arum,  and 
a  child  with  folded  arms.  His  head  was  crowned  with 
the  fruit  and  leaves  of  the  lotus,  while  the  right  hand 
grasps  a  bunch  of  wheat  ears.  The  urn  of  the  god  is  being 
covered  with  a  heavy  veil,  to  signify  the  obscurity  of  his 
sources. 

Second,  the  Tibris,  or  Tiber,  who  had  also  the  figure  of 
an  old  man  crowned  with  laurel  and  reclining  upon  his 
garments.  In  his  right  hand  was  a  cornucopia  containing 
clusters  of  grapes,  fiowers,  vine  leaves,  and  fruits,  from 
between  which  projected  a  pine-apple,  and  behind  this  a 
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coulter,  as  an  emblem  of  agriculture.  On  his  shoulder 
wa«  an  oar  to  indicate  the  navigable  quality  of  the  river. 
On  hia  left  arm  was  a  wolf. 

The  Larbs  were  patron  gods  of  the  house,  the  family, 
mad  even  the  community,  city  or  kingdom.  They  were 
sometimes  regarded  as  specific  deities,  though  frequently 
other  gods  exercised  their  office.  Their  representations 
varied.  Those  of  the  purely  domestic  kind  appeared  Us 
youths,  dressed  in  dogs'  skins,  and  wearing  a  hat. 

At  a  later  period,  and  under  the  empire,  the  habit  of 
deifying  men  was  practiced,  and  the  Roman  emperors, 
whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  very  generally  attained  the 
honor  of  the  apotheosis.  The  general  regard  for  the  gods 
must  have  become  weakened  in  proportion  as  the  additions 
to  their  number  became  such  as  to  fail  in  securing  for 
them  the  respect  and  confidence  of  men. 

nL  The  ministers  of  religion  among  the  Romans. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

1.  Those  who  were  engaged  in  the  common  service  of 
the  gods  generally. 

2.  Those  who  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  particular 
gods. 

Of  the  first  division,  we  will  mention 

a.  The  pontifices,  the  pontiffs,  of  which  there  were  ori- 
ginally four  in  number.  These  were  all  chosen  from  the 
patricians  until  the  year  of  the  city  454,  and  then  four  more 
were  created  who  were  taken  from  the  plebeians.  Sylla  in- 
creased their  number  still  more,  making  it  fifteen.  They 
were  divided  into  majors  and  minors,  and  their  whole 
number  constituted  the  collegium. 

This  was  an  institution  of  Numa.  From  his  time  until 
the  year  of  the  city  650,  the  vacant  places  in  the  number 
were  supplied  by  the  college.  Then  Domitius,  a  tribune, 
caused  that  right  to  be  transferred  to  the  people.  The 
law  thus  passed  was  annulled  by  Sylla,  but  afterwards  re- 
stored by  Labienus  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar.  Anthony 
again  transferred  it  to  the  college,  and  Pausa  subsequently 
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to  the  people.  On  the  accession  of  the  empire,  permission 
was  granted  to  Augustus  to  add  to  all  the  orders  of  priests 
as  many  as  he  thought  proper.  So  that  after  that  the 
power  of  appointment  lay  with  the  emperor. 

The  college  of  pontiff  had  the  right  of  judging  in  all 
causes  relating  to  sacred  things.  In  the  absence  of  written 
law,  they  prescribed  what  regulations  they  thought  proper. 
They  could  fine  such  as  neglected  their  mandates.  They 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  inferior  priests,  to  see  to  it 
that  they  performed  their  duties.  They  had  the  regulation 
of  the  year  and  the  calendar.  They  marked  in  the  calen- 
dar the  days  of  each  month,  which  they  termed  fasti  and 
nefasti,  fortunate  and  unfortunate,  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  entirely  confined  to  the  members  of  the  college,  and  to 
the  patrician  order,  until  they  were  divulged  by  C.  Flavius. 

The  pontifices  wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple,  with 
a  woolen  cap  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  a  small  rod  wrapt 
around  with  wool,  having  a  tuft  or  tassel  on  the  top  of  it. 

The  pontifices  had  a  chief,  who  was  termed  the  pontifex 
maximus.  This  was  an  ofiice  of  great  dignity  and  power. 
The  chief  pontifl*  was  created  by  the  people,  while  the 
other  pontifices  were  chosen  by  the  college.  He  was 
supreme  judge  in  all  religious  matters.  To  him  it  be- 
longed to  see  that  all  the  sacred  rights  were  properly  per- 
formed, and  all  the  other  pontiffs  were  subject  tohi^  order. 

His  presence  was  rendered  necessary  in  public  and 
solemn  religious  acts,  and  he  repeated  over  ttie  form  of 
words  proper  to  be  used.  He  attended  at  the  comitia, 
especially  when  priests  were  created,  in  order  that  he  might 
inaugurate  them,  and  so  also  when  adoptions  and  testa- 
ments were  made. 

In  earlier  times,  he  was  accustomed  to  draw  up  a  brief 
account  of  the  public  transactions  every  year  in  a  book, 
and  to  expose  them  to  the  view  of  the  public  in  an  open 
place  at  his  house.  This  practice  continued  until  the  time 
of  Sylla,  after  which  it  was  discontinued. 

He  always  resided  in  a  public  house,  and  his  office  was 
for  life.    He  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  touching  and 
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even  bj  seeing  a  dead  body.  In  certain  cases  the  pontifex 
maximos,  and  his  college^  had  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
but  their  sentence  might  be  reversed  by  the  people. 

6.  The  auguresy  whose  office  it  was  to  foretell  ftiture 
events.  These  were  made  known  chiefly  from  the  flight, 
chirping  or  feeding  of  birds,  and  from  oUier  appearances. 
This  body  of  priests  possessed  immense  authority  in  the 
state,  as  nothing  of  importance  could  be  done  at  home 
or  abroad,  or  in  peace  o^  war,  without  first  consulting 
them.  No  battle  could  be  fought  without  first  ascer- 
taining whether  the  omens  were  favorable  for  the  success- 
ful issue  of  it. 

The  augures  were  anciently  called  auspices,  and  the 
terms  augurium  and  auspicium,  are  commonly  used  indis- 
criminately. Strictly,  however,  auspicium  was  the  fore- 
telling of  future  events  from  the  inspection  of  birds; 
augurium,  from  any  omen  or  prodigy  whatever. 

The  knowledge  of  augury  was  derived  chiefly  from  the 
Etruscans,  although  the  principal  ancient  Italian  nations, 
as  the  Sabines  and  Latins,  seem  also  to  have  practiced  it. 
The  Etruscans  were  probably  the  more  perfect  masters  of 
the  art  It  was  eariy  decreed  by  the  senate  that  six  of  the 
sons  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome  •should  be  sent  to  each 
of  the  twelve  states  of  Etruria  to  be  taught. 

The  institution  of  the  augurs  is  referred  to  Romulus, 

althoagh  their  more   perfect  constitution  was  given  by 

Xuma.     Their  number  was,  at  first,  three;  one  to  each 

>  tribe.     A  fourth  was  added  by  Servius  TuUius,  when  he 

increased  the  number  of  tribes  to  four. 

The  augurs  were,  at  first,  taken  entirely  from  the  Pa- 
trician order.  Thus  it  continued  until  Anno  Urbis 
454,  when  five  plebeians  were  added.  Sylla  increased 
their  number  to  fifteen  in  all.  They  were  anciently  chosen, 
like  the  other  priests,  by  the  comitia  curiata.  They  had 
a  chief,  termed  the  magister  coUegii.  In  the  delivery  of 
their  opinions,  when  assembled  as  a  college,  the  prece- 
dency was  always  given  to  age.  In  their  original  selec- 
tion, they  liad  this  privilege,  that  no  one  could  be  admitted 
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into  their  number  who  was  known  to  be  inimical  to  any 
member  of  the  college. 

They  also  enjoyed  another  privilege,  which  was  a  pecu- 
liar one,  and  that  was,  that  of  whatever  crime  they  were 
guilty,  they  could  not  be  .deprived  of  their  office.  The 
reason  assigned  was,  that  they  were  entrusted  with  secrets 
of  state,  and  their  continuance  in  office  was  connected  with 
their  preserving  a  strict  secrecy. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  pontifices  and  the 
augures  was,  that  to  the  former  it  belonged  to  prescribe 
solemn  forms  and  ceremonies,  to  the  latter  to  explain  all 
omens.  The  latter,  like  the  former,  were  elected  for  Ufe ; 
and,  while  in  the  performance  of  their  sacred  functions, 
they  must  be  free  from  any  taint  of  disease.  When  a  va- 
cancy occurred,  a  candidate  was  nominated  by  two  of  the 
elder  members  of  the  college,  the  electors  were  sworn, 
and  the  new  member  took  an  oath  of  secrecy  before  his 
inauguration. 

The  equipment  of  the  augures  for  their  sacred  functions 
consisted :  1 .  In  a  robe  called  trabea,  striped  with  purple, 
or  made  of  purple  and  scarlet.  2.  A  cap  of  a  conical 
shape,  resembling  that  of  the  pontifices,  S.  A  crooked 
staff,  called  the  lituns,*  which  they  carried  in  their  right 
hand  and  which  served  them  as  a  wand  to  mark  out  the 
quarters  of  the  heavens. 

The  omens,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  augur  to  in- 
terpret, were  derived  principally  from  five  sources.  Of 
these  there  were 

Omens  derived  from  birds,  and  hence  called  auspices 
from  avis  and  specio.  Some  birds  furnished  them  by  chat- 
tering and  singing,  others  by  their  flight.  The  former  were 
called  oscines,  and  were  crows,  pies,  owls,  etc. ;  the  latter 
prsepetes,  and  were  eagles,  vultures,  buzzards,  etc.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  these  observations,  particularly  the 
latter,  and  also  for  observing  the  signs  in  the  heavens,  the 
augur  went  out  usually  before  the  dawn  of  day,  and,  tak- 
ing his  stand  in  an  open  place,  with  his  head  veiled,  and 
his  body  covered  with  a  gown  peculiar  to  his  office,  called 
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tbe  Iiena,  and  turning  his  face  towards  the  east,  or  accord- 
ing to  some  towards  the  south,  he  proceeded  to  mark  out 
with  his  litunSy  or  wand,  the  heavens  into  four  grand  divi- 
nons,  declaring  the  limits  assigned,  and  making  shrubs  or 
trees  his  boundary  on  earth  correspondent  to  that  in  the 
sky.    The  included  space  was  termed  the  templum. 

With  a  light  burning  in  a  lantern  open  to  the  wind,  he 
then  took  his  seat  The  object  of  this  precaution  was  to 
test  the  calmness  of  the  atmosphere,  because  if  a  breath  of 
air  disturbed  the  perfect  calmness  of  the  heavens,  the 
auspices  could  not  be  taken.  A  sacrifice  was  then  offered, 
and  a  set  form  of  words  uttered  as  a  prayer,  after  which 
tbe  augur  waited  in  silence  for  the  omen. 

So  &r  as  the  flight  of  birds  was  concerned,  they  prog- 
nosticated good  or  bad  omens,  from  the  manner  of  their 
flying. 

But  while  in  this  position,  the  augurs  derived  omens  not 
only  f]x>m  birds,  but  also  from  the  appearances  in  the 
heavens.  The  most  unerring  of  these  was  the  thunder  and 
the  lightning ;  and  more  especially  if  it  occurred  in  serene 
weather.^  The  thunder  which  passed  from  north  to  south, 
was  reckoned  auspicious.  The  thunder  and  lightning  com- 
ing from  the  left  hand  was  considered  a  good  omen,  and  a 
bad  one  if  it  came  from  the  right.  The  reason  of  this  was 
alleged  to  be,  that  all  appearances  on  the  left  hand  were 
understood  to  proceed  from  the  righthand  of  the  gods.  They 
required  the  omen  to  be  confirmed  by  another  of  the  same 
sort,  before  it  could  be  safely  secured ;  that  is  to  say,  al- 
though the  omen  was  favorable,  yet  the  enterprise  was  often 
deferred  until  the  gods  should  confirm  it  by  a  new  sign. 

After  completing  his  observations,  the  augur  came 
down  from  his  place,  and  intimated  the  result  to  the  people. 
The  manner  of  his  intimation  was  —  the  birds  approve  it, 
or  disapprove  it 

The  third  species  of  omen  was  that  derived  from  the  eating 
of  chickens.'    This  was  an  auspice  more  commonly  resorted 
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to  on  military  expeditions.  So  great  was  the  faith  reposed 
by  the  Romans  in  their  manner  of  feeding,  that  they  were 
loath  to  undertake  anything  of  importance  without  having 
previously  taken  this  sort  of  augury.  The  commander  of 
armies  had  the  chickens  brought  into  the  camp,  and  con- 
sulted them  before  the  giving  of  battle,  and  often  has  the 
fortune  of  the  day  depended  upon  the  strength  of  a  chick- 
en's appetite. 

The  manner  of  taking  this  omen,  was  as  follows  :  The 
chickens  were  confined  in  a  cage,  which  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  puUarius.  When  all  around  seemed 
favorable,  and  either  at  dawn  or  in  the  evening,  the  pol- 
larius  opened  the  cage,  and  threw  to  the  chickens,  pulse, 
or  a  kind  of  soft  cake.  K  they  refused  to  come  out,  or  to 
eat,  or  if  they  uttered  a  cry,  or  beat  their  wings,  or  flew 
away,  the  signs  were  unfavorable,  and  the  battle  or  proposed 
enterprise  was  delayed. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  ate  greedily,  so  that  som^ 
thing  fell  and  struck  the  earth,  it  was  considered  a  favor* 
able  omen,  and  the  Romans  joined  in  battle  with  the  full 
assurance  that  the  gods  had  promised  them  success ;  and 
this,  not  unlikely,  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  experienc- 
ing it.  They  also  derived  omens  from  the  cry  of  the 
birds,  and  the  sound  of  the  pulse  as  it  fell  on  the  ground. 

The  fourth  species  of  omen,  was  that  derived  firom 
beasts,  insects  and  reptiles.  Of  these,  bees  were  esteemed 
an  omen  of  eloquence ;  snakes  and  serpents  were  deemed 
ominous.  Boars  were  always  deemed  unlucky,  and  if 
they  appeared  in  time  of  war,  it  signified  defeat  and 
disaster. 

The  animals  in  relation  to  which  omens  were  the  most 
generally  drawn,  were  wolves,  foxes,  goats,  heifers,  asses, 
rams,  hares,  weasels  and  mice.  The  observations  the 
most  commonly  made  about  them  were:  whether  they 
appeared  in  a  strange  place,  or  crossed  the  way;  or  whether 
they  run  to  the  right  or  the  left,  etc.* 
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A  fifth  source  from  whence  omens  were  derived  is  from 
uncommon  accidents,  portents  and  prodigies.  The  term 
for  these  was  dirse.  Some  of  these  were  of  the  most 
trivial  character;  such,  for  instance,  as  sneezing,  stumbling, 
seeing  apparitions,  hearing  strange  voices,  spilling  salt 
upon  the  table,  or  wine  upon  one's  clothes,  the  meeting  a 
wolf,  a  fox,  a  hare,  and  such  like. 

The  portents  or  prodigies  were  meteors,  showers  of  blood, 
stones,  ashes,  fire ;  monstrous  births,  whether  of  men  or 
animals ;  the  occurrence  of  eclipses,  the  aurora  borealis, 
and  such  as  these ;  some  of  them  purely  natural  events, 
and  others  more  unusual  in  their  occurrence. 

The  college  of  augurs  possessed  its  greatest  power  dur- 
ing the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  history.  The  old  legions 
delighted  to  proclaim  the  triumphs  of  religion.  The 
l>elief  in  augury  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  of 
Sabine  extraction.  Certain  portions  of  it  certainly  well 
accord  with  the  simplicity  of  a  primitive  pastoral  life.  Its 
organization,  however,  or  reduction  to  system,  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  Etruscans. 

The  augurship,  while  the  omens  it  proclaimed  and  in- 
terpreted, were  matters  of  belief  among  the  Romans,  was 
really  one  of  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state.  It  possessed 
the  authority  to  prevent  the  comitia  from  voting,  and  could 
even  annul  resolutions  already  passed,  if  the  auspices  had 
had  not  been  duly  performed.  A  decree  of  the  college, 
several  times  rescinded  laws,  and  the  words  alio  die,  on 
another  day,  pronounced  by  a  single 'augur,  might  have 
the  effect  of  suspending  all  business. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  how  vastly  important 
this  i>owcr  was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  and  patrician 
order,  and  with  what  tremendous  effect  it  could  be  exer- 
cised in  the  maintenance  of  their  power.  The  comitia, 
curiata  and  centuriata  were  subject  to  the  auspices.  The 
favorable  and  unfavorable  signs  were  known  only  to  the 
augurs.  Whenever  it  was  desirable  to  postpone  an  assem- 
bly, it  was  easy  for  the  augurs  to  announce  the  signs 
unfavorable  for  its  meeting.    Even  after  it  had  met,  a  deer 
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of  the  college  might  find  that  the  auspices  had  not  sanc- 
tioned it.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  in  early  times  the 
augurs  were  the  instruments  of  the  senate.  They  seem 
rather  to  have  formed  by  themselves  a  portion^  and  no  unim- 
portant one  neither,  of  the  Roman  state.  Wielding  men 
and  masses,  to  a  large  extent,  through  the  superstitions  of 
which  they  were  the  subjects,  they  could  turn  the  terrors 
of  religion  against  the  senate  and  patricians,  as  well  aa 
against  the  plebeians,  more  especially  when  the  latter  bad 
their  representatives  in  their  body. 

The  Ogulnian  law,  passed  A.  U.  468,  added  to  the 
four  augurs  then  existing,  five  more  to  be  selected  from 
the  plebeians.  This  alone  might  have  had  the  efifect  of 
operating  a  radical  change  in  the  Roman  constitution. 
During  the  civil  wars  the  augurs  were  employed  by  both 
parties  as  political  tools.  The  college  of  augurs  was  finally 
abolished  by  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

A  body  of  men,  in  many  respects  resembling  the  augurs, 
was  the  haruspices,  or  aruspices.  They  were  diviners 
who  interpreted  the  will  of  the  gods.  They  were  Etruscan 
in  their  origin.  The  great  difference  between  them  and 
the  augurs  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  were  resorted  to 
merely  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  gods, 
without  possessing  any  relipous  authority.  They  had  not, 
as  the  augurs  had,  a  political  importance  in  the  state. 
They  formed  no  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
Roman  state  during  the  republic.  They  were  not  called 
sacerdotes.^  They  do  not  seem  to  have  formed  a  college, 
nor  to  have  had  a  magister  at  their  head. 

The  art  of  the  haruspices  was  termed  haruspicina,  and 
consisted  principally  in  examining  the  victims  offered  up 
in  sacrifice,  together  with  the  circumstances  attending  the 
offering.  Their  observations  were  directed  to  the  follow- 
ing four  points : 

To  the  beasts  prior  to  the  offering.  Under  this  head 
they  took  notice  whether  they  were  forcibly  dragged  to 
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the  altar ;  whether  they  got  loose  out  of  the  leader's  hands ; 
whether  they  escaped  the  stroke,  or  hounded  up  and 
roared  very  loud  when  they  received  it ;  and  whether  they 
expired  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  All  these  were 
ooanted  aa  unfortunate  omens.  But  if  they  followed  the 
leader  without  compulsion,  received  the  blow  without 
struggling  or  resistance,  bled  easily,  sending  out  a  great 
quantity  of  blood,  all  these  were  considered  as  fortunate 
omens. 

To  the  entrails  of  the  beasts  that  were  offered  up.  And 
here  they  observed  whether  any  part  was  wanting,  or  in 
the  wrong  place ;  and  what  was  the  color  and  appearance 
of  the  parts,  and  whether  any  were  withered  or  little  or 
lean*  A  double  liver  was  accounted  highly  unfortunate, 
mod  so  also  was  a  little  or  lean  heart.  If  the  entrails  were 
of  a  pale,  livid  color,  or  more  bloody  than  usual,  they  por- 
tended sudden  danger  and  ruin ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of 
the  examination,  they  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  haruspex, 
it  was  a  fearful  portent 

To  the  flame  that  rose  when  they  were  burning.  In  re- 
gard to  this,  it  furnished  them  with  a  good  omen,  if  it 
gathered  up  violently,  and  readily  consumed  the  sacrifice ; 
if  it  was  clear,  pure,  transparent,  without  any  mixture  of 
smoke,  and  not  discolored  with  red,  pale,  or  black;  if  it 
was  quiet  and  calm,  not  sparkling  or  crackling,  but  run 
up  directly  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid.*  But  it  portended 
misfortune,  if  at  first  it  required  much  pains  to  light  it;  if 
it  failed  to  bum  upright,  but  rolled  into  circles  and  left 
vacant  spacer  between  them ;  if  it  did  not  readily  catch 
hold  on  the  whole  sacrifice,  but  crept  up  by  degrees,  from 
one  part  to  another ;  if  it  happened  to  be  spread  about  by 
the  wind,  or  to  be  put  out  by  sudden  rain,  or  to  leave  any 
part  of  the  sacrifice  unconsumed. 

To  the  flour  or  bran,  to  the  frankincense,  wine  and 
water  used  in  the  sacrifice.  In  regard  to  these,  they  ob- 
served whether  they  had  their  due  quantity,  their  proper 
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taste,  color  and  smell.    Besides  these  the  haruspices  also 
explained  portents  and  prodigies. 

Besides  the  modes  already  mentioned  of  consulting  fhtu- 
rity,  the  Romans  had  a  method  of  prognostication  by  the 
drawing  of  lots.  These  were  a  kind  of  dice  made  of  wood, 
gold,  or  other  matter,  having  inscribed  on  them  certain 
letters,  words  or  marks.  They  were  thrown  into  an  urn, 
whence  they  were  drawn  out  frequently  by  the  hand  of  a 
boy,  and  the  import  of  them  explained  by  the  priests. 

There  were  also  astrologers  among  the  Romans,  and 
those  who  foretold  future  events  by  interpreting  dreams. 
Persons  of  deranged  mind  were  supposed  to  possess  the 
faculty  of  presaging  future  events. 

c.  The  duumviri,  decemviri,  quindecemviri,  keepers 
of  the  Sibylline  books.  These  were  first  two  in  number : 
duumviri,  selected  from  the  nobility,  and  receiving  their 
appointment  from  Tarquinus  Superbus,  who,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  augurs,  had  purchased  of  a  strange  old  woman 
three  of  those  books,  at  the  same  price  ori^nally  asked 
by  her  for  nine  of  them ;  she  having  twice  successively 
burnt  three,  and  still  continuing  to  require  for  those  re- 
maining, the  same  sum  of  money  originally  demanded  for 
the  whole  number. 

The  duumviri  continued  until  A.  XT.  888,  when  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  obtained  the  passage  of  a  law  in- 
creasing the  number  to  ten,  thus  creating  the  decemviri, 
five  of  whom  were  taken  from  the  patricians,  and  five 
from  the  plebeians.  Sylla  afterwards  increased  the  number 
to  fifteen,  thus  making  the  quindecemviri.  They  were 
created  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pontifices.  The  chief 
of  them  was  called  magister  collegii. 

These  Sibylline  books  were  kept  under  ground,  in  a 
stone  chest,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  They 
were  supposed  to  contain  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  hence,  in  times  of  great  public  danger  and  calamity, 
their  keepers  were  ordered  by  the  senate  to  consult  them. 
During  the  Marsic  war,  in  the  year  A.  U.  670,  the  Capitol 
being  burned,  the  Sibylline  books  were  destroyed. 
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What  these  hooks  contained  is  not  very  clearly  settled^ 
or  after  the  terrihle  panishment  inflicted  on  Atilius  for 
"evealing  their  secrets,  their  contents  were  little  known. 
rhe  principal  qaestion  seems  to  be,  whether  they  con- 
tained predictions,  or  merely  directions  for  conciliating 
or  appeasing  the  gods.  Niebuhr  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  these  original  Sibylline  books  were  not  consulted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  light  as  to  future  events,^  but  to 
learn  what  worship  was  required  by  the  gods,  when  they 
had  manifested  their  wrath  by  national  calamities  or 
prodigies.  They  were  probably  written  on  palm  leaves, 
and  in  referring  to  them,  as  is  generally  supposed,  they 
did  not  search  for  a  passage  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
application  of  it,  but  only  shuffled  the  palm  leaves,  and 
then  drew  out  one. 

Upon  the  destruction  of  the  Sibylline  books  in  A.  U. 
670,  embassadors  were  sent  everywhere  to  collect  the 
oracles  of  the  sibyls.  The  two  principal  of  these  was  the 
sibyl  of  Cumse,  and  the  sibyl  of  Erythrse,  a  city  of  Ionia. 
The  latter  was  accustomed  to  utter  her  oracles  with  such 
ambiguity,  that  whatever  happened,  she  might  seem  to 
liave  predicted  it  The  verses,  however,  were  so  con- 
trived, that  the  first  letters  of  them  joined  together  would 
make  some  sense. 

From  the  Sibylline  verses  thus  collected,  the  quinde- 
ceraviri  made  out  new  books,  which  Augustus  afterwards 
deposited  in  two  gilt  cases,  under  the  base  of  the  statue 
of  Apollo.  The  Sibylline  books  were  kept  with  great 
superstitious  reverence,  until  about  the  time  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  when  the  general  prevalence  of  the  Christian 
faith  threw  these  vanities  into  the  shade,'  and  at  length 
the  books  were  all  burnt  by  Stilicho,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Honorius. 

These  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  were  exempt  from 
serving  in  the  army,  and  from  other  offices  in  the  city. 
Their  priesthood  was  for  life.     They  were  properly  priests 
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of  Apollo,  and  hence,  each  of  them  had,  at  his  hoase,  a 
brazen  tripod,  sunilar  to  that  on  which  sat  the  priestess  of 
Delphi. 

d.  Septemviri  epulonum  were  those  who  prepared  the 
sacred  feasts,  at  games,  processions,  and  other  solemn 
occasions. 

The  epulones  were  originally  three  in  number,  but  they 
were  soon  increased  to  seven,  from  which  is  derived  the 
above  term,  septemviri.  They  also  formed  a  coUe^um, 
and  were  one  of  the  four  great  religious  corporations  at 
Rome,  the  other  three  being  the  pontifices,  augurs,  and 
quindecemviri.  To  each  of  these  collegiums,  Julias 
Cflesar  added  one,  and  to  the  septemviri,  three.  To  Au- 
gustus, after  the  battle  of  Actium,  was  granted  the  power 
of  adding  to  these  colleges,  as  many  extraordinary  mem- 
bers as  he  thought  proper,  and  as  the  subsequent  emperors 
possessed  and  exercised  that  power,  the  numbers  com- 
posing them  were  afterwards  very  uncertain. 

The  Romans  had  a  custom,  in  time  of  public  danger,  of 
making  for  their  gods  a  sumptuous  feast  in  their  temples. 
To  these  feasts  the  deities  themselves  were  invited.  Thither 
were  their  statues  brought  on  rich  beds,  with  the  pulvi- 
naria  or  pillows  on  which  to  recline  themselves.*  The 
gods,  or  rather  their  statues,  were  placed  at  the  most 
honorable  part  of  the  table  as  the  principal  guests. 

These  regalias  they  called  epulse  or  lectistemia,  and 
the  care  of  superintending  these  belonged  altogether  to 
this  order  of  priesthood. 

There  were  other  fraternities  of  priests,  but  they  were 
less  considerable  and  will  require  only  a  very  brief  notice. 

Fratres  ambarvales,  twelve  in  number,  whose  o£Eice  it 
was  to  offer  up  sacrifices  for  the  fertility  of  the  ground. 
Their  sacrifices  were  attended  by  a  crowd  of  country 
people  having  their  temples  bound  with  garlands  of  oak 
leaves,  dancing  and  singing  the  praises  of  Ceres.  Their 
ofllice  was  for  life,  and  they  wore  a  crown  made  of  the 
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of  corn,  and  a  white  woolen  wreath  around  their 
temples. 

Cnriones,  the  priests  who  performed  the  public  sacred 
rites  in  each  curia,  thirty  in  number. 

Feciales,  who  were  sacred  persons  employed  in  declar- 
ing war  and  making  peace.  These  are  supposed  to  have 
been  twenty  in  number,  and  to  have  been  instituted  by 
NonuL  It  was  their  province  to  judge  concerning  every- 
thing which  related  to  the  proclaiming  of  war,  and  the 
maldng  of  treaties.  When  a  message  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  enemy  to  demand  a  restitution  of  effects,  they  were 
the  bearers  of  it.  They  always  carried  in  their  hands, 
cr  wreathed  around  their  temples,  vervain,  a  kind  of 
sacred  grass  or  clean  herbs,  plucked  from  a  particular  place 
in  the  Capitol,  with  the  eardi  in  which  it  grew.  When 
sent  to  make  a  treaty,  each  carried  vervain  as  an  emblem 
of  peace,  and  a  flint  stone  to  strike  the  animal,  which  was 
sacrificed. 

Sodales  titii,  or  titienses,  who  were  priests  appointed 
by  Titus  Tatius  to  preserve  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Sabines; 
or  as  some  allege  by  Romulus,  in  honor  of  Tatius  himself. 

Rex  sacrorum,  or  rex  sacrificoelus,  who  was  a  priest  ap- 
pointed after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  to  perform  the 
sacred  rites,  which  the  kings  themselves  used  formerly  to 
perform.  It  was  an  office  of  small  importance,  and  sub- 
ject, as  in  fact  all  the  other  priests  were,  to  the  pontifex 
inaximus. 

The  second  division  of  priest**  include  those  devoted  to 
tlie  worship  of  particular  gods.  These  were  the  flamines, 
so  called  from  the  cap,  or  fillet,  which  they  wore  on  the 
head.     Of  these  there  were 

a.  Flamen  dialis,  who  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  a  per- 
son of  high  authority  in  the  commonwealth.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  lictor,  sella  curulis,  and  toga  prsetexta,  and 
had  a  right  from  his  office  of  coming  into  the  senate. 

There  was  also  the  flumen  martialis,  the  priest  of  Mars, 
and  quirinalis,  of  Romulus.  These  were  all  chosen  from 
the  patricians,  and  owe  their  institution  to  Numa.     The 
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pontifex  maximus  nominated  three  persons  to  the  people 
out  of  whom  they  chose  dne. 

The  flamines  wore  a  purple  robe,  called  Isena,  which 
was  thrown  over  their  toga,  and  a  conical  cap  called  apex. 
They  had  a  seat  in  the  college  of  pontifices. 

6.  Salii,  who  were  the  priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  num- 
ber, also  instituted  by  Numa,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fabled 
descent  from  heaven  of  the  sacred  shield,  or  ancylia  of 
Mars,  which  terminated  the  raging  of  a  fearful  pestilence. 
Eleven  others  of  similar  construction  were  made,  and  the 
institution  of  the  salii  was  for  their  safe  keeping,  and  for 
the  performance  of  certain  ceremonies.  Their  name  is 
derived  a  saliendo  from  leaping  or  dancing.  They  all 
lived  together  in  a  body,  and  composed  a  college.  The 
government  of  the  college  was  confided  to  the  three  seniors, 
of  whom  the  first  was  called  prsesul,  the  second  vates,  and 
the  third  magister.  No  one  could  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship, unless  a  native  of  the  place,  and  free  borQi  whose 
father  and  mother  were  yet  living. 

On  the  first  of  March  they  had  a  solemn  feast,  when 
they  carried  their  sacred  charge  about  the  city.  They  went 
on  with  a  nimble  motion,  keeping  just  measures  with  their 
feet,  and  demonstrating  great  strength  and  agility  by  the 
various,  complicated  and  handsome  turns  of  the  body. 

Their  feasts  and  dances  were  not  limited  to  March,  but 
if  at  any  time  a  war  had  been  proclaimed  by  order  of  the 
senate,  against  any  state  or  people,  the  salii  were,  in  a 
solemn  manner,  to  move  the  ancylia,  as  if,  by  such  means 
they  could  rouse  Mars  from  his  seat,  and  send  him  out  in 
aid  of  their  arms. 

c.  Luperci.  These  were  an  ancient  order  of  priests  sacred 
to  Pan,  the  god  of  the  country,  and  particularly  of  shep- 
herds. They  derived  their  name  from  lupuSj  a  wolf,  be- 
cause the  god  Pan  was  supposed  to  protect  the  sheep  from 
the  wolves. 

Their  great  annual  festival,  the  lupercalia,  was  celebrated 
in  February.  It  was  then  that  the  luperci  ran  up  and 
down  the  city  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  girdle  of 
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goat's  skin  round  their  waist,  and  having  thongs  of  the  same 
in  their  hands.  With  these  latter,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  striking  those  whom  they  met,  particularly  married 
women,  who  were  thence  supposed  to  be  rendered  prolific. 

The  luperci  were  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests, 
being  said  to  owe  their  institution  to  Evander.  And  so 
also  tfaey  continued  the  longest,  not  being  abolished  till 
the  time  of  Anastasius,  who  died  A.  D.  518. 

d.  Politii  and  pinaii,  who  were  the  priests  of  Hercules, 
also  an  ancient  order  reputed  to  owe  their  institution  to 
Evander. 

€.  Galli,  who  were  the  priests  of  Cybele.  They  were  so 
called  from  Gallus,  a  river  in  Phrygia,  which  was  supposed 
to  make  those  who  drank  it  mad,  so  that  they  castrated 
themselves,  as  did  the  priests  of  Cybele. 

The  chief  priest  was  called  archigallus.  In  their  so- 
lemn processions  they  danced  in  armor,  running  round  the 
image  of  Cybele,  with  the  gestures  of  mad  people,  rolling 
their  heads,  beating  their  breasts  to  the  sound  of  the  flute, 
sometimes  also  cutting  their  arms,  and  uttering  dreadful 
imprecations.  They  seem  to  have  been  always  chosen 
from  a  poor  and  despised  class  of  people,  for  while  no 
other  priests  were  allowed  to  beg,  the  Galli  were  allowed 
to  do  so  on  certain  days. 

/.  Virgines  vestales,  the  vestal  virgins,  were  the  priest- 
esses of  Vesta,  and  consecrated  to  her  worship.  This 
priesthood  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  ancient 
Troy,  and  to  have  been  brought  into  Latium  by  -^neas. 
Its  existence  at  Alba  Longa  is  connected  with  the  earliest 
traditions  relative  to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  for  Rhea 
Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus,  was  a  member  of  the  sis- 
terhood. 

This  institution,  in  common  with  most  others  of  the 
religious  character,  is  ascribed  to  Numa.  The  number 
originally  selected  were  four.  Two  more  were  added  by 
Tarqninius  Priscus  or  Servius  Tullius,  and  the  number, 
thus  augmented,  continued  ever  after,  during  the  existence 
of  the  priesthood. 

Ill]  16 
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The  manner  of  choosing  these  vestals  was  first  by  the 
kings,  and  after  their  expulsion,  by  the  pontifex  maximns. 
The  maiden  selected  should  not  be  under  six  nor  above 
ten  years  of  age,  perfect  in  her  limbs,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  her  senses,  and  the  daughter  of  free  born  parents 
who  resided  in  Italy.  Under  the  Papian  law  the  pontifex, 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  selected  twenty  maidens, 
and  it  was  determined  by  lot  in  an  assembly  of  the  people 
which  of  these  twenty  should  be  appointed. 

Those  selected  took  upon  themselves  vows  of  the 
strictest  chastity  for  thirty  years.  The  first  ten  of  these, 
they  were  novices,  and  as  such  spent  their  time  in  learning 
the  ceremonies,  and  perfecting  themselves  in  the  duties 
of  their  religion.  The  next  ten,  they  actually  discharged 
the  sacerdotal  function ;  and  the  last  ten,  they  spent  in 
teaching  and  instructing  others.  After  the  thirty  years 
service  was  completed,  they  might  leave  the  temple  and 
marry,  but  this  was  seldom  done,  as  it  was  always  reckoned 
ominous. 

The  vestals  wore  a  long  white  robe,  bordered  with  pur- 
ple, their  heads  being  decorated  with  fillets  and  ribbons. 
Their  duties  were  principally  of  three  kinds,  viz  : 

To  watch,  by  turns,  night  and  day,  the  everlasting  fire 
which  blazed  upon  the  altar  of  Vesta.  The  extinction  of 
that  fire  was  regarded  as  a  most  fearful  prodigy,  and 
emblematic  of  the  extinction  of  the  state.  Hence,  if  it 
occurred  through  the  carelessness  of  the  vestal  on  duty 
she  was  stripped  and  most  severely  scourged  by  the 
pontifex  maximus,  and  besides,  extraordinary  sacrifices 
were  offered.  The  fiames  was  rekindled  by  the  pontifex, 
not  from  another  fire,  but  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  from  a  felix  arbor.  Every  year  on  the  first  of  March, 
the  beginning  of  their  year,  the  flame  was  lighted  anew. 

To  preserve  the  sacred  pledge  of  the  empire,  sacred 
relics,  which  constituted  the  fatale  pignus  imperii,  granted 
by  fate  for  the  permanency  of  the  Roman  dominion. 
What  this  really  was,  no  one  knew.  By  some  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  palladium ;  by  others,  the  Samo- 
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thrmcian  gods  carried  by  Dardanus  to  Troy,  and  from 
theoce  to  Latiam  by  ^neas.  It  was  something  contained 
in  a  small  earthen  jar,  closely  sealed,  while  another,  ex- 
actly similar  in  form,  but  empty,  stood  by  its  side.  These 
were  deposited  in  the  inmost  adytum,  the  most  secret 
receas  <tf  the  temple  of  Vesta.  They  were  placed  under 
Hie  charge  of  the  vestals,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to 
enter  except  one  of  their  number,  or  rather  the  vestalis 
maxima  alone,  and  the  pontifex  maximus. 

To  perform  constantly  the  sacred  rites  of  the  goddess, 
to  present  to  her  oiBTerings  at  stated  times,  and  to  sprinkle 
and  purify  her  shrine  each  morning  with  water,  drawn 
from  the  Egerian  fount,  or  at  later  periods  from  any  living 
spring  or  running  stream.  They  also  assisted  at  all  great 
public  holy  rites,  such  as  the  festivals  of  the  BonaDea,  and 
the  consecration  of  temples. 

The  vestals  enjoyed  extraordinary  honors  and  privileges. 
From  the  moment  of  their  consecration  they  became  sacred 
to  Vesta,  were  her  property,  and  released  from  all  parental 
sway.  They  were  maintained  at  the  public  cost.  They 
might  make  their  last  will  and  testament,  although  under 
age.  They  could  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  with- 
out taking  an  oath.  From  the  time  of  the  triumviri,  they 
h^  a  lictor  to  attend  them  in  public.  They  rode  in  a 
chariot,  and  occupied  a  place  of  distinction  at  the  specta- 
cles. Consuls  and  praetors  made  way  for  them  and  lowered 
their  fitsces.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  respected  their 
holy  character,  and  if  any  one  passed  under  their  chariot 
he  was  put  to  death.  Wills,  even  those  of  the  emperors, 
were  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  the  most  solemn  treaties 
were  placed  for  safe  keeping  under  their  protection. 
Oreat  weight  was  attached  to  their  intercession  in  behalf  of 
those  in  difficulty  and  danger,  and  if  they  chanced  to  meet 
a  criminal  as  he  was  led  to  punishment,  they  had  a  right 
to  set  him  free,  provided  the  meeting  was  accidental. 

The  violation  of  her  vow  of  chastity  by  a  vestal  was 
attend^  with  awful  consequences.  It  was  thought  to  fore- 
bode some  dreadful  calamity  to  the  state,  and  hence  was 
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always  expiated  with  extraordinary  sacrifices,  and  the  pnn- 
ishment  inflicted  was  most  exemplary.  Her  paramour  was 
scourged  to  death  in  the  forum,  and  the  vestal  herself, 
after  having  been  tried  and  sentenced  by  the  pontifices,  was 
buried  alive  with  funeral  solemnities  in  a  place  called  the 
campus  sceleratus,  near  the  Porta  Collina. 

These  were  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Roman  priests. 
In  regard  to  their  means  of  support,  we  have  too  little 
knowledge  to  say  much  with  certainty.  On  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  territory,  Romulus  set  apart  what  was 
sufficient  for  the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  and  for  the 
support  of  temples.  So  also  Numa,  who,  or  under  whose 
name,  was  instituted  the  greatest  number  of  priests  and 
sacrifices,  provided  a  fund  for  defraying  these  expenses, 
but  appointed  a  public  stipend  to  none  but  the  vestal  virgins. 
We  do  not  find  that  any  fixed  salary  was  ever  given  to 
the  priests.  It  was  thought  that  honor  was  the  chief  or 
only  reward  of  the  dignified  priests,  who  attended  only 
occasionally,  and  whose  rank  and  fortune  raised  them  above 
desiring  any  pecuniary  reward,  but  that  those  who  devoted 
themselves  wholly  to  sacred  functions  had,  in  some  man- 
ner, sufficient  provision  made  for  their  maintenance.^ 

IV.  The  Roman  worship.  This  will  be  embraced  in 
the  consideration : 

1.  Of  the  temple,  in  which  the  acts  of  worship  were  prin- 
cipally performed. 

2.  Of  the  altar. 

3.  The  sacrifices. 

4.  Of  other  modes  of  worship. 

1.  Of  the  temple,  including  also  the  lucus  or  grove.  1. 
the  temple.  Of  all  the  places  appointed  for  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  this  was  the  most  common  name.  There 
were  other  words  besides  tempi um  made  use  of  among 
the  Romans,  to  express  their  places  of  worship.  These 
were  fanum,   sacrarium,  aides,  delubrium,  all  of  which 
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wgaitfed  ncred  buildings,  diffisiing  from  each  other  rather 
in  greatness  than  in  fonn.  *It  seems  that  thqr  were  all 
taken  fiir  temples.' 

The  site  of  the  temple  was  always  selected  by  the  haru- 
qiices.  They  also  determined  the  time  of  its  erection. 
Before  commencing  the  work,  the  place  was  purified  with 
great  care,  and  even  encircled  with  fillets  and  garlands.' 
The  spot  of  ground  was  washed  with  pure,  clean  water,  by 
Hie  Testals,  accompanied  with  young  boys  and  giris.  The 
yrieets  also  expiated  it  by  a  solemn  sacrifice.  One  of  them 
touched  the  stone  that  was  to  be  first  laid  in  the  founda- 
tion,  which  was  then  bound  with  a  fillet ;  after  which  the 
people  threw  it  in,  together  with  some  pieces  of  money  or 
metal,  which  had  never  passed  through  the  furnace.  On 
the  completion  of  the  edifice,  there  was  also  a  consecration 
of  it,  wiUi  grand  ceremonies,  in  which  some  one  of  the  col- 
leges of  priests  presided. 

The  location  and  general  description  of  the  Grecian  tem- 
ples already  given,  has  so  close  an  application  to  the  Roman 
that  a  repetition  here  Is  uncalled  for.  A  reference  to  what 
is  there  said  is  all  that  is  deemed  necessary. 

The  same  general  observations  relative  to  the  Grecian 
temples  being  asyla  for  criminals  applies  also  to  the  Roman 
witli  the  qualification,  that  among  the  Romans  only,  some 
particular  temples  had  this  privilege,  and  that  they  possessed 
it  from  their  very  foundation.'  Such,  for  instance,  was  the 
templum  misericordi®,  and  that  constituted  by  Romulus 
between  the  Fort  and  Capitol,  called  inter  duos  lucos. 

During  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  history  there 
were  very  few  temples  at  Rome,  the  places  of  worship 
among  the  earliest  Romans  having  been  in  most  cases  sim- 
ple altars  or  sacella.  The  Romans  came,  however,  ulti- 
mately to  have  numerous  temples,  there  being,  as  some 
assert,  in  Rome  over  four  hundred.  This  probably  included 
all  religious  buildings,  the  sedes  sacrse,  although  none  of 
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these  were  properly  temples  except  those  which  had  been 
solemnly  consecrated  by  the  augurs. 

In  times  of  great  public  calamity  the  women  were  ac- 
customed to  prostrate  themselves  in  the  temples,  sweeping 
the  pavement  with  the  hair  of  their  heads,  and  if  they 
found  the  gods  inexorable,  and  their  evils  still  continaing,^ 
the  people  lost  all  patience,  and  finally  became  so  outrage- 
ous, as  to  throw  stones  against  the  temples. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  temples  was 
the  Pantheon,  erected  by  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus, which  still  remains  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
eternal  city.  It  is  now  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  as,  in 
paganism,  it  was  the  temple  of  all  the  gods.  Its  form  is 
circular,  to  represent  heaven,  the  seat  of  the  celestial 
deities.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
the  same  in  breadth.  In  the  walls  are  niches,  which 
were  intended  to  receive  the  statues  of  the  deities ;  and  in 
the  vaulted  roof  there  is  an  opening,  twenty-five  feet  in 
diameter,  for  the  admission  of  light.  The  great  portico 
at  the  entrance  is  supported  by  sixteen  pillars  of  beautiful 
granite,  each  not  less  than  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  one 
entire  piece.  The  order  is  Corinthian.  A  brazen  gate 
admits  from  the  portico  into  the  temple,  the  door  case 
being  one  entire  piece  of  marble  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
about  half  the  same  in  breadth.  There  are  no  windows^ 
and  the  lighting  of  it  is  all  done  from  a  large  opening  in  the 
crown  of  the  vault  The  thrones  and  seats  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  and  the  great  celestial  deities,  are  now  very  qaietly 
occupied  by  madonnas  and  martyrs,  with  pink  sashes, 
faded  roses,  red  petticoats,  tin  crowns,  and  tinsel  deco- 
rations. 

There  was  also  the  temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  Augustus 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  in  which  was  a  public  library,  where 
authors,  particularly  poets,  used  to  recite  their  composi- 
tions, sitting  in  full  dress,  and  often  before  select  judges, 
who  determined  upon  their  comparative  merits. 


*  Montfaucon,  ii.  38. 
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There  was  also  the  Capitol,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  built 
CD  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  called  the  Tarpeiau  rock, 
and  strongly  fortified.  Here  the  senate  assembled,  and 
here  were  deposited  the  most  sacred  and  valuable  things 
belonging  to  the  state.  Here  they  made  their  vows,  and 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  ascent  from  the  forum 
was  by  one  hundred  steps.  The  front  was  adorned  with 
three  rows  of  pillars,  and  the  sides  had  two.  The  gates 
were  of  brass,  and  the  gilding  cost  twelve  thousand 
talents,  or  nearly  two* millions  sterling.  A  few  vestiges 
of  it  still  remain. 

There  was  also  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine 
meant ;  that  of  Janus,  built  by  Numa,  with  two  brazen 
gates,  one  on  each  side,  to  be  opened  in  war,  and  shut  in 
peace.  Those  of  Saturn,  Juno,  Venus,  Minerva,  Neptune, 
etc.,  of  Fortune,  Concord,  Peace,  etc.,  of  several  of  which, 
vestiges  are  still  remaining. 

2.  The  altar.  Many  of  the  remarks  already  made  on 
this  subject  in  the  religion  of  Greece  have  also  an  equal 
application  here.     These  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat. 

The  altar  was  a  kind  of  pedestal  among  the  Romans, 
which  was  either  square,  round  or  triangular.  It  was  also 
adorned  with  sculpture,  with  basso-relievos,  and  inscrip- 
tions. On  them  were  burnt  the  victims  that  were  sacri- 
ficed. 

In  many  cases,  if  not  as  a  general  principle,  those  altars 
set  apart  for  the  superior  gods,  were  placed  on  some  tall 
pile  or  building,  and  hence  called  altaria,  from  alia  and 
ara^  a  high  elevated  altar.  Those  designed  for  the  inferior 
gods  were  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  called  arae. 
In  following  out  this  principle,  they  dug  into  the  earth, 
and  opened  a  pit  for  those  of  the  infernal  gods. 

The  lioman  altars,  which  were  designed  for  offering 
sacrifices,  were  usually  covered  with  leaves  and  grass, 
and  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers.  Romulus  ap- 
pointed certain  altars  as  places  of  refuge  to  slaves  from 
the  cruelty  of  their  masters,  to  insolvent  debtors,  and  to 
criminals. 
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During  the  second  triumvirate  it  was  directly  forbidden 
to  take  by  force  any  criminals  out  of  the  temple  of  JaliuB 
Ctesar,  who  had  fled  there  and  embraced  his  statae. 

In  the  great  temples  at  Rome,  were  generally  to  be 
found  three  altars.  The  first  was  in  the  sanctuary,  at  the 
foot  of  the  statue,  and  this  was  for  incense  and  libations. 
The  second  was  before  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and  this  was 
for  the  sacrifice  of  victims.  The  third  was  a  portable  one 
for  the  oflerings  and  sacred  vestments  or  vessels  to  lie  upon. 

The  most  ancient  ceremony  in  the  act  of  consecration 
was  in  the  use  of  unction,  and  this  ceremony  appears  to 
have  descended  to  the  Catholics,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Romans.  At  the  time  of  consecration,  great  numbers 
of  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  entertainments  given. 

3.  The  sacrifices.  These  seem,  in  some  respects,  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  They  were  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  While  some  were  at  stated  periods,  others 
were  only  occasional.  Among  the  latter  were  those  called 
expiatory,  for  averting  bad  omens,  or  making  atonement 
for  a  crime. 

Human  sacrifices  were  also  offered  among  the  Romans. 
During  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  they  seem  to  have 
been  offered  annually,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  of  the 
city  657,  that  they  were  prohibited  by  a  decree  of  the  se- 
nate. By  a  law  of  Romulus,  persons  guilty  of  certain 
crimes,  as  treachery  or  sedition,  were  devoted  to  Plato 
and  the  infernal  gods.  Subsequently,  a  consul,  dictator  or 
prfetor,  might  devote,  not  only  himself,  but  any  one  of  the 
legion,  and  slay  him  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 

The  sacrifices  consisted  of  five  principal  parts,  viz : 

Libatio ;  the  pouring  wine  upon  the  victim. 

Immolatio ;  scattering  the  sacred  paste  upon  its  head. 

Mactatio ;  killing  it. 

Redditio ;  offering  the  entrails  to  the  gods. 

Litatio ;  the  completion  of  the  sacrifice  without  any  blun* 
der  or  omission. 

Great  chastity  and  purity  was  required  in  those  who 
offered  the  sacrifices.     They  were  required  to  bathe  them* 
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•elyea,  to  be  dressed  in  white  robes,  and  to  be  crowned  with 
the  leaves  of  that  tree  which  was  thought  most  acceptable  to 
the  god  whom  they  worshiped.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
appeared  with  disheveled  hair,  loose  robes,  and  bare  feet 

It  was  required,  in  the  animals  that  were  to  be  sacrificed, 
that  they  should  be  without  spot  or  blemish,  and  that  they 
never  had  submitted  to  the  yoke.  The  victim  was  led  to 
the  altar  by  the  pop®  or  slayers,  with  a  slack  rope ;  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was,  that  it  might  not  seem  to  be  brought  by 
force,  for  if  so,  it  was  reckoned  a  bad  omen.  The  proces- 
aoD  advanced  to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  and  on 
their  arriving  at  the  altar,  the  priest  placed  his  hand  upon 
it,  while  he  oiBTered  up  prayers  to  the  gods.  During  this 
time  the  music  still  continued  to  play  to  prevent  the  hear- 
ing of  any  unlucky  noise,  as  if  their  ability  to  shut  it  out 
destroyed  the  unlucky  event  it  presaged. 

Upon  restoring  silence,  a  salted  cake,  called  mala,  was 
^rinkled  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  frankincense 
and  wine  were  poured  between  his  horns,  by  way  of  liba- 
tion. The  next  act  of  the  priest  was  to  pluck  the  highest 
hairs  from  betwee  i  the  horns,  and  to  throw  them  into  the 
fire  that  was  burning  on  the  altar,  and  then,  turning  him- 
self t<^>ward8  the  east,  he  drew  a  sort  of  crooked  line  with 
his  knife  from  the  forehead  to  the  tail,  which  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  public  servant  to  slay  the  victim.  The  victim 
was  first  struck  with  an  axe  or  mall,  then  stabbed  with 
knives,  and  the  blood,  being  caught  in  goblets,  was  poured 
u[K)n  the  altar.     It  was  then  flayed  and  dissected. 

The  haruspices  were  next  called  upon  to  inspect  the 
entrails.  If  the  signs  were  favorable,  they  pronounced  the 
offering  an  acceptable  sacrifice.  If  not,  another  victim  was 
offeree!  up,  and  sometimes  several.  The  part  chiefly  in- 
n]>ecte<i  was  the  liver,  as  that  was  supposed  to  give  the  most 
certain  presages  of  futurity.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
ealle<l  pars  familiaris,  and  pars  hostilis.  From  the  first 
th«*y  derived  what  was  to  happen  to  themselves;  from  the 
last,  what  was  to  happen  to  an  enemy.  Each  part  was 
called  caput,  by  which  term  they  understood  a  protuber- 
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ance  at  the  entrance  of  the  blood  vesBels  and  nerves.  A 
liver  without  this  protuberance,  or  from  which  it  was  cut 
off,  was  reckoned  a  very  bad  omen.  The  principal  fissare 
or  division  of  the  liver,  was  likewise  particularly  attended 
to,  as  also  its  fibres  or  parts,  and  those  of  the  lungs. 

After  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  was  completed,  the 
parts  which  fell  to  the  gods  were  sprinkled  with  meal, 
wine  and  frankincense,  and  then  burned  on  the  altar. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  sacrifice,  the  priest  washed 
his  hands  and  uttered  certain  prayers,  again  made  a  liba- 
tion, and  then  the  people  were  dismissed  in  a  set  form. 

A  feast  followed  the  sacrifice.  This,  in  public  sacrifices, 
was  prepared  by  the  septem  viri  epulones.  In  those  which 
were  private,  the  persons  who  offered  the  sacrifice,  together 
with  their  friends,  feasted  on  the  parts  which  fell  to  them. 
On  certain  solemn  occasions,  especially  at  funerals,  a  dis- 
tribution of  raw  flesh  was  made  to  the  people. 

Those  sacrifices,  which  were  offered  to  the  celestial  gods, 
were  different  from  those  offered  to  the  infernal  deities  in 
at  least  three  particulars : 

a.  The  victims  sacrificed  to  the  former  were  white/  and 
were  brought  chiefly  from  the  river  Clitumnus,  in  the 
country  of  the  Falisci,  while  those  sacrificed  to  the  latter 
were  black. 

6.  The  first  mentioned  were  sacrificed  while  their  neck 
was  bent  upward,  the  knife  being  applied  from  above,  the 
last  with  their  faces  bent  downward,  the  knife  being  ap- 
plied from  below. 

c.  Jj^  the  first,  the  blood  was  caught  in  cups,  or  sprinkled 
upon  the  altar ;  in  the  last,  it  was  poured  into  a  ditch. 

Again  there  was  a  difference  in  those  sacrificing. 

Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  celestial  gods  were  clothed 
in  white,  bathed  the  whole  body,  made  libations  by  heav* 
ing  the  liquor  out  of  the  cup,  and  prayed  with  the  palms 
of  their  hands  raised  to  heaven.  Those  sacrificing  to  the 
infernal  gods  were  clothed  in  black ;  only  sprinkled  the 


*  Adamt's  Roman  AntiquUiei,  214. 
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body  with  water,  made  libations  by  turning  the  hand,  and 
throwing  the  cup  into  the  fire,  and  prayed  with  their  palms 
turned  downward,  at  the  same  time  striking  the  ground 
with  their  feet 

There  were  also  varioas  vessels  and  instruments  used  in 
siMsrifices.  Sach  were  the  acerra,  a  censor  for  burning 
incense;  the  patera  cups  used  in  libations;  ollee  pots; 
tripodes,  tripods;  secures  or  bipennes,  axes ;  cultri  or  seces- 
pit»,  knives,  etc.  But  these  require  no  particular  descrip- 
tion. 

There  were  also  other  ceremonies  embraced  in  the  Roman 
worship.    Among  these  were 

a.  The  expiation,  which  was  an  act  of  religion  instituted 
for  purifying  the  guilty,  and  the  places  which  were  reck- 
oned as  defiled.  The  motive  that  lay  at  their  origin  was 
the  dread  of  public  calamities,  and  the  hope  of  appeasing 
the  incensed  gods.  The  occasion  that  required  them  were 
the  occurrence  of  monsters,  prodigies,  presages,  and  augu- 
ries. They  came  to  apply  to  almost  every  action  of  public 
and  private  life. 

On  the  appearance  of  a  prodigy,  the  senate  woulS  order 
the  Sibylline  books  to  be  consulted,  and  ordinarily  would 
appoint  days  of  fasting,  festivals,  games,  public  prayers,  and 
sacrifices.  On  such  days  might  be  seen  the  whole  city 
of  Home  in  mouruing  and  consternation;  the  temples 
adorned;  the  lectisternia  prepared  in  the  public  places; 
expiatory  sacrifices  frequently  repeated.  Marching  gravely 
through  the  streets,  preceded  by  the  high  priest  and  the 
duumviri,  might  be  seen  every  tribe,  every  order,  senators 
and  patricians,  their  wives  and  children,  with  garlands  on 
their  heads.  Accompanying  this  procession  was  the  youth 
n^inging  hymns  or  repeating  prayers,  while  the  priests  were 
offering  expiatory  sacrifices  in  the  temples,  and  invoking 
the  gtxls  to  divert  the  calamities,  with  which  they  thought 
themselves  threatened. 

There  was  an  expiation  for  cities,  which  occurred  at 
utate^l  periodrt,  and  on  a  day  answering  to  our  fifth  of 
February.     There  were  private  expiations  more  numerous 
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than  public  ones.  These  preceded  nuptials  and  funerals 
and  other  events  of  life.  In  many  cases  of  private  expia- 
tion, a  simple  ablution  was  all  that  was  necessary. 

b.  The  oath.  This  was  not  only  very  common,  but  was 
also  much  regarded  among  the  Homans.  The  great 
deference  paid  to  an  oath  by  the  Romans  has  been  generally 
ascribed  to  Numa.  The  men  swore  by  the  gods,  and  the 
women  by  the  goddesses.  The  Roman  soldiers  took  an 
oath  that  they  would  run  the  same  risks,  and  submit  them- 
selves to  all  the  fortunes  of  their  general,  that  they  would 
obey  their  commanders,  and  not  desert  their  standards. 

The  Romans,  in  solemn  oaths,  used  to  hold  a  flint  stone 
in  their  right  hand,  saying,  "  Si  sciens  fallo,  tum  me  Dies- 
piter,  salvo  urbe  arceque,  bonis  ejiciat,  uti  ego  hunc 
lapidem."  The  most  solemn  oath  of  the  Romans  was 
by  their  faith  or  honor. 

c.  The  public  supplication.  This  was  made  either  at 
some  critical  juncture,  aa  in  time  of  plague,  or  some  epi- 
demical calamity,  or  after  an  unexpected  victory,  or  when 
a  newly  elected  general  applied  to  the  senate  to  be 
confirmed  by  them.  These  occasioned  solemn  days,  and 
were  celebrated  by  sacrifices,  prayers,  and  public  feasts. 
Among  these  were  : 

a.  The  lectisternia,  which  were  entertainments  served 
up  in  the  temples,  at  which  the  gods  were  invited,  and 
their  statues  placed  in  couches  round  die  table,  in  the 
same  manner  as  men  were  accustomed  to  sit  at  meat. 
They  lasted  for  several  days,  during  which  no  species  of 
punishment  could  be  inflicted  upon  any  person,  the  cri- 
minals being  even  set  at  liberty.  The  object  was  to 
appease  the  gods,  or  to  supplicate  them  for  favors. 

6.  The  evocation.  This  was  of  three  kinds;  the  first 
belonging  to  magic,  which  consisted  in  the  calling  up  the 
souls  of  the  departed,  not  much  known  among  the  Ro- 
mans. The  second  was  generally  employed  during  the 
siege  of  some  town,  and  consisted  in  invoking  the  gods 
under  whose  protection  it  was  supposed  to  be.  The  third 
was  that  used  in  calling  up  the  gods.     They  had  the  pro- 
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per  hymns  for  this  pnrpoee^  which  were  taken  up  in  the 
pndsee  of  the  gods,  and  in  celebrating  the  different  places 
where  their  presence  was  necessary.  When  the  danger 
which  had  caused  their  invocation  was  over,  they  gave 
diem  liberty  to  retire,  and  they  even  had  hymns  celebrat- 
ing dieir  departure. 

e.  The  devoting.  And  here  the  forms  were  either  pri- 
▼ate,  as  those  of  the  Decii,  and  of  Marcus  Curtius,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  save  the  Romans ;  or  public,  as 
when  done  by  a  dictator,  or  consul,  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
It  was  to  Pluto,  and  other  infernal  deities,  that  criminals 
were  devoted. 

d.  The  public  festivals.  The  Romans  had  even  a  greater 
number  of  festivals  than  the  Greeks.  In  common  with 
them  they  had  the  saturnalia,  at  which  the  slaves  were 
permitted  to  ridicule  their  masters;  the  jovialia,  corre- 
sponding with  the  Oreek  diasia ;  the  junonia,  correspond- 
ing with  the  Greek  herssea ;  the  megalesia,  instituted  in 
honor  of  Cybele ;  the  bacchanalia,  in  honor  of  Bacchus ; 
and  several  others.  In  the  last  mentioned,  the  promis- 
cuous meeting  of  men  and  women  caused  horrid  irregu- 
larities. 

Those  festivals  that  were  peculiarly  of  Roman  institu- 
tion, for  the  most  part,  had  their  origin  in  some  rational 
motive,  such  as  supplicating  the  gods  for  some  blessing, 
appeasing  them  for  some  injury,  or  seeking  to  avert  a 
threatened  calamity.  Sometimes  it  was  to  keep  alive  the 
remembrance  of  a  benefit,  as  the  luceria,  derived  from 
lucns,  a  grove,  into  which  the  Romans,  by  retreating, 
fave<l  themselves  from  the  Gauls.  Sometimes  it  was  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  a  disaster,  as  the  populifugia,  to 
commemorate  the  day  when  the  Romans  fled  upon  the 
news  that  the  Fidenates  and  other  Latins  had  entered  into 
a  confederacy  against  the  Romans.  Sometimes  the  object 
was  merely  to  promote  mutual  joy,  as  the  maumse,  cele- 
brated on  the  first  of  May,  when  the  senators  and  patricians 
repaired  to  Ostia,  where  they  exercised  themselves  in 
various  sports. 
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There  were  also  festivals  appropriated  to  certain  stations 
in  life,  as  the  caprotinae  for  the  maid  servants,  and  others 
for  men  servants ;  the  mercurialia,  for  the  merchants ;  the 
matralia  for  the  matrons,  of  which  there  were  two  kinds, 
the  one  of  the  goddess  Matata,  another  called  matronalia 
in  honor  of  Mars.  So  also  the  pastors  and  shepherds  had 
a  festival ,  called  the  palilia,  dedicated  to  Pales  their  goddess. 
And  the  young  people  and  students  had  also  their  festivals 
called  quinquatria.* 

The  games  celebrated  among  the  Romans  were  also 
viewed  as  festival  occasions  in  honor  of  their  gods,  and 
were  consecrated  by  their  religion,  but  these  form  a  more 
material  part  of  the  element  of  society,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered there. 

The  Roman  religion  had  no  oracles,  properly  so  called, 
but  their  place  was  supplied  by  the  augurs,  haruspices,  and 
Sibylline  books,  heretofore  referred  to. 

V.  The  fifth  and  last  subject  for  consideration  under 
this  element,  is  the  influence  exerted  by  religion  on  the 
Roman  character. 

There  are  two  respects  in  which  the  religious  element 
exhibits  quite  a  different  character  at  Rome  from  what  it 
did  in  Greece. 

1.  At  Rome  there  was  a  connection  between  religion 
and  government  The  last  was  the  central,  the  all  con- 
trolling element,  and  the  first  was  one  of  its  chief  aids  and 
assistants.  The  interests  of  the  hierarchy,  senate,  and 
patrician  order,  were,  for  a  long  period,  identical.  This 
will  be  rendered  more  apparent  by  reference  to  the  ele- 
ment of  government.  So  intimate  was  the  connection, 
that  it  would  seem,  in  some  cases,  only  to  exist  for  the 
sake  of  the  state,  while  in  Greece,  whatever  services 
were  rendered  by  it  to  the  state  were  merely  voluntary. 


*The  Romans  had  festivals  during  every  month  in  the  year,  an  enu- 
meration of  which  may  be  foilnd  in  the  Manual  of  Clasneal  Literature^ 
501-3. 
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2.  At  Borne,  the  religions  element  was  a  reality,  a  sen- 
timent of  the  heart  In  Greece,  especially  at  Athens,  it 
was  a  poetic  fieincy,  a  creature  of  the  imagination.  The 
Romans  paid  to  their  deities  a  mncere  and  a  fervent  devo- 
tion. This  element  in  their  character  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Sabines.  It  had  much  to  do  with  their  wonder- 
fid  success  in  the  conquest  of  the  world.  It  grew,  in  great 
part,  oat  of  the  severity  of  their  straggles  for  existence  and 
ascendancy,  and  continued  long  after  the  necessity  in 
which  the  elements  of  its  power  were  matured,  had  ceased. 
Those  that  strike  us  as  the  two  great  elements  of  the 
Boman  character  were  pride  and  piety;  two  that  are 
seldom  combined,  and  not  so  easily  recondleable  with 
each  other.^  The  latter  outiived  the  former.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  continued  to  be  devoutiy  rendered,  and 
their  sanctity  remained  inviolate,  long  i^ter  Marius,  and 
Sylla,  and  Csesar,  had  extinguished  the  last  feeling  of  na- 
tional pride.  At  last,  the  altar  fires  became  dimmed,  the 
religious  feeling  died  out,  and  Bome  had  nothing  more 
to  lose. 


'  Ckeneviz,  i,  100. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ROME  — ITS  GOVERNMENT. 

This  element  in  Roman  civilization  is  deserving  of  great 
attention.  It  is  the  central  element,  that  around  which  all 
the  others  revolve,  and  which,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent, 
controls  the  disposition  and  direction  of  their  forces. 
Whenever  we  look  at  Rome,  it  is  the  state  that  first 
meets  our  view,  and  absorbs  our  attention. 

In  this  element  the  Romans  are  the  teachers  of  man- 
kind. In  it  they  have  developed  much  to  instruct  and 
profit  all  coming  time.  They  have  solved  many  problems 
in  relation  to  the  disposition  and  action  of  political  forces, 
and  the  operation  of  checks  and  balances,  which  have  bad 
their  influence  upon  all  subsequent  civilized  governments. 

The  right  understanding  of  this  element  among  the 
Romans  will  furnish  no  inconsiderable  contribution  in 
enabling  us  to  understand  an  enigma  in  their  history,  other* 
wise  unaccountable.  We  have  seen  this  remarkable  people 
marching  on,  with  un&ltering  step,  to  the  conquest  of  the 
world  ;  and  what  has  struck  us  with  amazement  was,  that 
they  could  go  from  one  war  immediately  into  another;  that 
they  could  apparently  use  up  all  their  energies  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  one  nation,  and  then,  without  any  time  to 
recover,  recruit,  or  even  to  breathe,  plunge  into  an  exhaust* 
'ing  war  with  another,  and  thus  continue  until  the  civilized 
world  had  acknowledged  their  dominion.  We  naturally 
inquire  whence  the  sources  of  supply?  How  is  it  that 
that  which  in  other  nations  only  exhausts,  appears  here  to 
furnish  new  energies  to  be  expended  in  new  efiTorts  equally 
exhaustive?  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  exhaustless 
fountain,  welling  up  from  its  fathomless  depths  those  ever 
fresh  supplies,  which,  obedient  to  demand,  continued  to  be 
poured  forth,  until  the  boundaries  of  Rome  became  those 
of  the  civilized  world  ? 
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We  find  it  mainly  in  the  state,  that  wonderful  assem- 
blage of  political  forces  so  skillfully  arranged,  so  wisely  con- 
stituted, so  energetic  and  powerful  in  their  action.  In  the 
Roman  state,  as  organized  daring  the  most  prosperous 
periods  of  her  history,  we  shall  find  secured  the  following 
important  particulars.  Its  political  forces  were  so  arranged 
MS  to  provide : 

1.  Those  checks  and  balances,  mutual  curbs  and  restric- 
tives,  which  were  essential  to  its  own  perpetuity. 

2.  A  freedom  in  deliberation,  and  far-seeing  wisdom  in 
the  adoption  of  measures,  by  the  great  minds  that  succes- 
nvely  controlled  in  public  affiiirs. 

8.  A  firmness  and  determination  in  carrying  them  out, 
which  no  apprehended  danger  could  appall,  and  no  unfore- 
seen contingency  weaken. 

4.  A  fauth,  trust,  reliance,  patriotism,  which  pervaded 
all  ranks  and  orders,  uniting  patrician  and  plebeian,  senate 
and  people,  citizen  and  soldier  altogether,  making  of  all 
one  common  Rome. 

If  we  succeed  in  rendering  this  sufficiently  clear,  the 
sacceasful  strides  of  Rome  towards  universal  dominion  will 
be  no  longer  an  enigma.  She  succeeded  wonderfully  in 
impressing  upon  other  nations  a  sense  of  her  greatness 
and  superiority.  When  Pyrrhus,  while  invading  Italy, 
sent  Cineas  to  Rome  with  proposals  for  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement, the  latter,  on  beholding  it,  was  filled  with  amaze- 
ment The  city,  he  said,  was  one  temple,  and  the  senate 
an  assembly  of  kings.' 

This  element  in  Roman  civilization,  more  than  any 
other,  has  a  history.  No  correct  idea  can  be  obtained  of 
it  without  attending  to  its  successive  development.  In 
doing  this,  we  shall  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  interior 
history  of  Rome,  which  will  render  its  exterior,  outward 
history,  a  matter  of  less  surprise  and  wonder. 

Rome,  as  a  state,  presents  three  different  phases.  We 
have 


*  SehmiU,  195. 
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Regal  Rome, 

Republican  Rome,  and 

Imperial  Rome. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  the  regal. 

I.  The  king,  senate,  people. 

n.  The  tribus,  curiae,  gens,  familia. 
m.  Patricii,  equites,  plebes. 
IV.  Patronus,  cliens. 

Y.  Comitia  curiata,  centuriata,  tributa. 
YL  Senatus  consnlta,  leges  plebiscita. 

A  right  understanding  of  these  will  give  us  an  insight 
into  the  Roman  constitution  during  the  kingly  period,  and 
also  lay  the  foundation  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  it  while 
exhibiting  its  republic  phase.  The  real  change  which 
occurred  at  the  termination  of  the  kingly  rule  will  not  be 
found  BO  striking  or  important. 

Begal  Borne. 

I.  The  king,  senate  and  people,  during  the  regal  period, 
or  the  early  part  of  it,  exercised  the  entire  political  power 
in  Rome.  During  that  period  Rome  was  an  elective  mo- 
narchy, but  one  in  which  the  power  of  the  king  was 
limited  by  the  senate  and  people.  It  is  true  tradition 
states,  that  the  sons  of  the  later  kings  claimed  a  certain 
right  to  the  succession,  but  no  such  right  was  ever  recog- 
nized. 

The  process  of  election  was,  that  an  officer,  termed  an 
interrex  was  appointed,  the  object  being  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  demise  of  the  king,  and  to  provide  for 
the  election  of  another.  The  senate  and  interrex  having 
agreed  upon  a  fit  candidate,  he  was  proposed  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and  it  lay  with  them  whether  to  accept 
him  or  not.  But  there  was  something  wanting  still  beyond 
this,  and  that  was,  the  approval  of  the  gods,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  augury.    If  the  signs  were  propitious,  the  new 
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king  was  inaQgarated ;  if  not,  another  election  was  to  be 
gone  through  with. 

When  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  was  over,  the  Idng 
proposed  to  the  curise,  that  they  should  pass  a  decree  or 
law,  conferring  on  him  the  imperium,  or  highest  judicial 
and  military  power.^  When,  under  the  constitution  of 
Servios  Tullius,  the  election  of  the  king  was  committed 
to  the  comitia  centoriatay  the  imperium  still  continued  to 
be  conferred  on  him  by  the  curiae. 

The  income  of  the  king  was  derived  from  two  sources, 
▼iz :  from  a  portion  of  the  domain  land ;  and  also  from  his 
■hare  of  the  booty  that  was  taken  in  war. 

In  r^ard  to  the  power  exercised  by  the  king,  it  was 
probably  diflforent  with  different  sovereigns.  The  circum- 
stances attending  the  early  history  of  Rome,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  an  infiEint  people  struggling  into  existence,  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  decision  of  this  question.  The 
king  was  at  the  head  of  the  military  organization,  com- 
manded the  armies,  and  hence,  in  time  of  war  (which  con- 
tinued during  &t  the  greater  part  of  the  time),  was  neces- 
sarily possessed  of  great  power.  That  power  was  limited 
by  no  written  constitution,  or  expressed  reservation  of 
r^^ts;  nor  had  forms  and  precedents  grown  up  in  the 
senate,  upon  which  they  could  ground  claims  for  the 
exercise  of  power  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  king. 

The  king  was  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  military,  he 
was  also  at  the  head  of  religious  affitirs,  besides  exercising 
judicial  functions.  He  was  the  supreme  commander  in 
war,  the  chief  judge,  and  the  high  priest  of  the  nation. 
In  his  judicial  functions,  he  was  probably  assisted  by  a 
council,  and  in  criminal  matters,  a  person  condemned  to 
die  might  appeal  to  the  assembly  of  the  curiae. 

The  great  source  and  instrument  of  power  with  the  Ro- 
man king  lay  in  the  army.  There,  a  severity  of  discipline 
was  established,  rendering  it  necessary  that  the  commander 
should  be  extremely  despotic.    Beyond  the  walls  of  Rome, 


*8rAfliilf ,  75. 
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there  was  little,  if  anjrthing,  to  check  or  intermpt  the  exer- 
cise of  his  power.  Over  the  plebs,  the  commonalty,  within 
the  walls,  he  seems  also  to  have  been  absolute,  the  appeal 
in  criminal  cases  lying  only  in  favor  of  the  people  of  Rome 
proper,  the  patricians. 

In  the  undefined  state  of  politics  during  the  kingly 
period  the  power  actually  exercised  depended  much  on 
the  character  of  the  king,  on*  his  warlike  operations,  his 
successes,  the  amount  of  booty  he  had  to  distribute,  and 
his  just  and  equitable  distribution  of  it.  At  the  same  time 
the  people  who  were  warlike,  and  had  arms  in  their  hands, 
knew  enough  to  curb  any  excessive  exercise  of  power, 
and  thus  prevent  kings  sinking  into  the  tyrant 

The  regular  power  of  the  kings  in  the  conduct  of  civil 
affairs,  was  never  very  great.  The  government  of  Rome, 
even  during  the  continuance  of  the  monarchy,  was  essen- 
tially aristocratic.  The  great  principle  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  that  all  the  powers  legitimately  exercised  by 
kings  were  delegated  powers.  They  were  powers  bestowed 
upon  them  ^.t  their  election,  and  at  death  returned  again 
to  the  senate  and  people.  They  were  powers  that  re- 
mained to  be  exercised  somewhere,  and  by  somebody,  after 
the  termination  of  the  kingly  authority  by  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  The  difference  waa  that,  after 
that  event,  instead  of  being  exercised  by  one,  they  were 
divided  among  a  number.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
monarchy,  the  king  was  the  only  permanent  magistrate, 
the  tribune  of  the  celeres  being  only  the  Mugs  vicegerent 
in  all  military  undertakings.^  There  was  a  prefect  of  the 
city  who  was  entrusted  with  the  protection  and  defense  of 
the  city  whenever  the  king  was  absent,  and  who  owed  his 
appointment  directly  to  the  king  himself. 

The  king  was  entitled,  as  an  ensign  of  his  power,  to  the 
fasces,  which  were  bundles  of  axes  carried  before  him  by 
twelve  lictors.  These,  and  also  some  other  badges  of 
royalty,  as  the  curule  chair,  and  toga  prsetexta,  were  sup- 

*ifi^mi<e,  76. 
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posed  to  have  been  of  Etmrian  origin^  and  to  have  owed 
their  introduction  into  Rome  to  the  elder  Tarquin. 

A  prominent  institution  during  the  existence  of  regal 
Rome,  and  which  subsequently  became  a  decidedly  lead- 
ing feature  in  the  Roman  constitution,  was  the  senate. 
This  was  originally  the  great  council  of  state,  and  was  the 
fint  element  and  witness  of  constitutional  freedom.  Dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  monarchy,  it  stood  between  the 
king  and  the  people,  presenting  a  barrier  against  the  usurp- 
ation and  tyranny  of  the  one,  and  the  tendencies  towards 
a  state  of  anarchy  in  the  other. 

An  element  similar  to  this  in  its  origin,  naturally  finds 
a  place  in  all  early  established  communities.  The  Homeric 
period  in  Grecian  history  found  the  king  consulting  his 
coandl  on  all  great  occasions.  Amid  the  forests  of  Ger- 
many and  in  the  wilds  of  North  America,  the  chieftain 
consulted  his  leading  warriors  before  determining  the  ques- 
tions of  war  and  peace. 

The  origin  of  the  senate ;  to  whom  the  senator  owed  his 
dignity;  are  questions  involved  in  much  obscurity.  It  is 
supposed  by  many  that  the  kings  appointed  the  members 
of  the  senate  at  their,  own  discretion.  On  the  contrary, 
others,  and  among  them  is  Niebuhr,  affirm  that  the  popu- 
lace of  Rome  was  the  real  sovereign,  and  that  the  senate 
was  an  assembly  formed  on  the  principle  of  representation, 
that  it  represented  the  populace,  and  that  its  members 
were  elected  by  them. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  appointed 
for  life,  were  not  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king, 
and  that  they  thus  constituted  a  permanent  body.  The 
senate  itself  appears  to  have  had  some  influence  upon  the 
election  of  new  members,  as  it  possessed  the  power  of  rais- 
ing objections  against  a  person  elected. 

Previous  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Sabines  into  the 
Roman  state,  there  was  but  one  tribe,  the  Ramnes,  and 
from  out  this  tribe  were  chosen  one  hundred  senators. 
They  were  called  patres,  fathers.  The  Sabines,  when 
they  became  incorporated  with  the  original  Latin  tribe, 
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formed  another,  called  the  Titles,  and  the  number  of 
senators  was  then  increased  to  two  hundred;  but  thoM 
representing  this  la^er  tribe  were  distinguished  fromthoee 
representing  the  former  by  the  term  patres  minorium  gen* 
tium.  On  the  accession  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  a  third  tribe 
was  added,  called  luceres,  and  an  additional  one  hundred 
to  represent  it,  with  a  like  designation  as  those  last  above 
mentioned,  were  introduced  into  the  senate.  Its  entire 
number  was  now  three  hundred,  and  this  continued  to  be 
its  number  for  several  centuries. 

The  last  had  also  the  term  patres  conscripti  applied  to 
them,  which  subsequently  became  common  to  the  whole 
body.  The  necessary  age  and  qualifications  for  being 
elected  senator,  appear  not  to  be  very  clearly  settled. 
The  senate  was,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  old  men. 
The  earliest  period  at  which  one  could  be  elected  was 
probably  about  thirty.  No  senator  wae  allowed  to  carry  on 
any  mercantile  business. 

The  senators  were  taken  from  among  the  patricians,  the 
plebeians  not  being  there  represented. 

The  senate  held  its  regular  meetings  on  the  calends, 
nones,  and  ides  of  every  month.  Extraordinary  meetings 
might  also  be  convoked  on  any  other  day,  excepting  those 
which  were  atri,  and  those  on  which  comitia  were  held. 
The  right  of  convoking  the  senate  belonged  to  the  Idng, 
or  to  his  vicegerent,  the  custos  urbis.  If  a  senator  neg- 
lected to  appear  he  was  liable  to  a  fine. 

The  senate  could  only  be  held  in  a  temple,  or  in  a  place 
consecrated  by  the  augurs,  which  was  usually  within  the 
city.  The  most  ancient  place  was  the  Ouria  Hostilia,  in 
which  alone,  originally,  a  senator's  consultum  could  be 
made.  Afterwards  several  temples  were  used  for  this 
purpose. 

The  king,  or  in  his  absence,  the  custos  urbis,  presided 
over  the  meetings  of  the  senate.  The  questions  for  dis- 
cussion and  decision  were  presented  by  him.  He  called 
upon  the  members  separately  to  give  their  opinions. 
These   they  delivered  standing.      But  when  they  only 
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Aaseoted  to  the  opinion  of  another,  they  continued  sitting. 
In  mattera  of  very  great  importance  the  senators  some- 
times delivered  their  opinions  upon  oath.  Decrees  of  the 
Miiate  were  rarely  reversed.  While  a  question  was  under 
debate,  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  express  his  dissent ; 
but,  <mce  determined,  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  common 
ooiieem  of  each  member,  to  support  the  opinion  of  the 
majority. 

The  presence  of  the  king,  and  his  right  of  proposing 
the  subject  or  question  for  discussion  and  decision,  must 
have  limited  very  considerably  the  range  of  subjects  as 
wdl  as  the  freedom  of  debate.  This  feature,  however, 
aaay  have  had  a  more  special  reference  to  the  function  of 
tlie  senate  as  a  great  councU  of  state. 

The  subjects  laid  before  the  senate  were  of  a  three-fold 
character.    They  related  either : 

To  the  internal  affitirs  of  the  state ;  or,  to  legislation ; 
or,  to  finance. 

A  very  important  feature  in  this  element  was  the  fact 
that  no  measure  could  be  brought  before  the  populus  with- 
out having  previously  underwent  discussion  and  prepara- 
tion in  the  senate.  Thus  the  senate  was  the  medium 
through  which  all  affairs  of  the  whole  government  had  to 
pass.  On  the  one  hand,  it  considered  and  discussed  what- 
ever measure  the  king  thought  proper  to  introduce ;  and 
on  the  other,  exercised  a  control  over  the  assembly  of  the 
populus,  which  could  only  accept  or  reject  what  the 
senate  brought  before  it. 

The  subjects  that  were  chiefly  brought  before  the  senate 
for  discussion  were  those  which  related  to  affairs  with  fo- 
reign cities  or  nations,  such  as,  the  beginning  of  war ;  the 
conclusion  of  peace;  and  the  formation  of  treaties  and 
alliances.  What  part  the  senate  took  in  legislation,  and 
the  administration  of  public  affitirs  during  this  early  period, 
we  have  little  information.  What  may  justly  lead  to  a 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  senate  during  this 
period  is  the  fact  that  Servius  Tullius  was  enabled  to  make 
great  constitutional  changes  without  consulting  the  senate. 
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It  is  hence  inferable  that  that  body  had  no  means  of  thwat^ 
ing  the  king's  plans.  The  lands  conqaered  in  war  ctn 
hardly  be  supposed  to  ha^e  been  disposed  of  without  tiie 
cooperation  of  the  senate,  and  the  king  could  not  tax  hii 
subjects  at  discretion  or  without  the  consent  of  this  body.^ 

It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  the  senate,  during  the 
kingly  government,  represented  the  aristocracy,  being  conk- 
posed  of  the  heads  of  the  great  houses  which  constituted  the 
tribes.  It  not,  improbably,  grew  out  of  the  patriarchal 
form  of  society  so  generally  prevalent  in  early  times. 

The  third  estate  was  the  people,  the  Roman  populus; 
and  whoand  what  were  they  ?  They  were  the  members  rf 
the  original  Eoman  families;  the  Roman  citizens;  the 
Sabine  Quirite  chieftains.  They  were  the  real  source  of 
all  power.*  The  formula  of  their  decision  on  the  creation 
of  a  king  was:  "The  people  orders  Numa  Pompilius, 
or  Ancus,  to  be  king."  They  were  identical  with  the 
patricii,  hereafter  considered,  and  their  political  power 
will  be  rendered  apparent  under  our  subsequent  heads. 

n.  The  tribus,  curia,  gens,  familia. 

The  early  Roman  organization  partly  political,  partly 
social,  possesses  many  peculiarities.  These  are  neceaeary 
to  be  well  understood,  or  Roman  history  presents  little  less 
than  a  profound  enigma. 

The  tribe  is  the  largest  division  that  first  presents  itsel£ 
The  eldest  was  the  Ramnes,  or  the  Ramnenses,  which 
comprised  the  immediate  followers  of  Romulus,  and  seated 
themselves  upon  the  Palatine  hill.  This  tribe  was  a  Latin 
colony,  and  they  were  the  founders  of  Alban  Rome. 
While  this  tribe  continued  to  stand  alone  it  contained  only 
one  hundred  gentes,  and  had  a  senate  of  one  hundred 
members. 

The  next  accession  was  the  tribe  of  Titles,  or  Titienses, 
which  comprised  tlie  Sabine  settlers  on  the  Quirinal  and 
Viminal  hills.     The  union  of  this  tribe  with  the  Ramnes, 
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which  probably  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Romulus, 
gave  to  the  worid  tiie  Sabino-Alban  Rome.  This  in- 
creased the  number  of  gentes,  and  also  of  senators  to  two 
hmidred. 

These  two  continued  together  for  some  time  without 
•07  additions.  At  length  a  third,  the  luceres,  or  lucer- 
ensea,  consisting  chiefly  or  wholly  of  Etruscans  who  had 
•ettled  on  the  Ccelian  hill,  became  incorporated  with  the 
other  two,  giving  to  Rome  its  Etruscan  element.  At  what 
period  of  time  this  was  effected,  is  by  no  means  well  set- 
tled. There  is  littie  doubt  but  that  the  Etruscan  settlement 
was  aa  old  or  even  older  than  the  Sabine;  but  it  was  pro- 
bably originally  more  limited,  and  continued  to  gain 
•trength  by  fresh  accessions  of  settlers.  The  union  of  this 
with  the  other  two  brought  in  an  additional  one  hundred 
gentes,  and  as  many  senators,  thus  making  the  entire 
namber  three  hundred. 

Thus  we  find  at  a  very  early  period,  a  period  even  ante- 
rior to  authentic  history,  the  Roman  state  was  formed  by 
the  union  of  these  three  tribes,  viz :  the  Ramnes,  Tities, 
and  Luceres.  The  latter  continued  a  tribe  for  some  time 
before  its  union  with  the  other  two,  and  after  its  union 
remained  so  far  distinguished  from  the  other  two  as  to 
receive  the  term  patres  minorum  gentium. 

These  tribes  were  composed  wholly  of  patricians ;  they 
were  the  populus  Romanus ;  but  their  political  importance 
only  continued  down  to  the  time  of  the  decemviral  legisla- 
tion. At  a  date  long  anterior  to  that  they  were  of  very 
little  consequence.  These  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  tribes  into  which  we  shall  subsequently  find  the  plebe- 
ians divided,  these  latter  differing  entirely  from  the  former 
in  the  materials  out  of  which  the  division  was  made,  the 
principles  u|)on  which  it  proceeded,  and  the  political  results 
which  were  effected  by  it. 

The  primary  division  of  the  tribes  was  into  curije.  Each 
was  divided  into  ten,  making  in  all  thirty  curiae.  These 
curiae  were,  in  fact,  close  corporations,  formed  of  the  ori- 
ginal burghers  of  the  three  patrician  tribes.     They  had  a 
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general  assembly;  the  comitia  curiata,  hereafter  mentioned, 
and  their  representatives  formed  the  senate. 

Like  other  corporations,  they  were  essentially  exclnnve 
bodies,  and  in  them  and  their  representatives  resided  in 
early  periods,  the  power  of  the  state.  They  appear  to  have 
been  local,  something  of  the  nature  of  parishes.  Each  one 
of  these  had  its  common  hall,  also  called  curia,  in  which  those 
composing  the  curise  met  for  religious  and  other  purpoees. 

Each  had  also  its  presiding  officer,  curio,  who  not  only 
performed  the  sacred  rites,  but  also  many  miscellaneous 
functions,  being  a  sort  of  mayor,  recorder  and  steward. 
Besides  this,  he  was  the  priest  of  the  curia,  ward,  or  parish. 
He  was  chosen  by  his  curia,  or  parish,  assembled  for  the 
purpose.    His  duty  was  to  officiate  at  the  sacrifices  of  the 
curia,  called  curionia,  and  to  make  provision  for  them  out 
of  the  money  allowed  him  by  the  people  of  his  own  divi- 
sion for  that  purpose.    He  was  subject  to  the  curio  maxi- 
mus,  whose  authority  extended  over  all  the  caries.     The 
latter  was  chosen  by  the  assembly  of  the  curiones,  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate.    It  devolved  upon  him  to  super- 
intend the  curiones,  give  directions  concerning  festivals, 
and  settle  the  ceremonies  of  sacrificing.    Hence  the  curias 
served  the  valuable  purpose  of  forming  so  many  centres  of 
religious  union,  and  of  common  sacrificial  rites.     The 
participation  in  all  these  formed  a  bond  of  anion  among 
the  members.     The  civil  purposes  answered  by  the  corias 
will  be  considered  under  the  head  comitia  curiata. 

All  the  offices  of  the  curiae  had  reference  to  peace,  bat 
there  was  another  division  of  the  people  into  centuries, 
which  was  for  the  purposes  of  war,  or  rather  which  con- 
templated military  operations,  although  really  embracing 
much  of  a  civil  character.  According  to  this  latter  division 
the  three  tribes  were  represented  by  three  centuries  of 
horse,  just  as  the  thirty  curiae  were  represented  by  thirty 
centuries  of  foot,  and  this  constituted  the  original  Roman 
legion.*    While  the  curio  presided  over  the  curies,  being 
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both  m  iAnl  and  religions  officer,  the  oentnrion  presided 
orer  the  eentnryi  and  was  a  military  commander. 

Bat  whatever  is  in  its  natnre  exclnsive,  repelling  all . 
princtplea  that  are  not  derived  immediately  from  itself, 
always  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  dis- 
•oiotioii.  It  was  so  in  Bome  in  reference  to  the  cnriss. 
Within  BO  long  period  of  time  both  the  cnrisB  and  their 
oomitia  became  Httle,  if  anything,  more  than  a  name  and 
a  toTOkm 

The  inquiry  next  arises,  into  what  were  the  cnrisB  re- 
aolFabla  T  And  the  answer  is,  into  the  gentes  or  houses. 
What  then  was  a  gens  or  house  T  It  was  the  original  ele- 
meat  of  Roman  society  and  government.  It  was  the 
nsaUest  political  division.  Beyond  it  no  further  division 
was  made,  or  could  be,  that  could  be  in  its  nature  politi- 
caL  The  necessary  consequence  was,  that  when  we  inquire 
into  the  component  parts  of  a  gens  we  arrive  at  the 
individaala  which  were  comprised  in  it  The  union  of  seve- 
ral fiunilies  then  constituted  a  gens  or  house. 

Bat  what  served  as  the  bond  of  this  union  7  Was  it 
kinship,  consanguinity  of  blood  ?  Were  all  the  fieuoiilies 
which  composed  a  gens  descended  from  a  common  ances- 
tor ?  This  is  certainly  a  most  natural  way  of  accounting 
for  it.  It  is  also  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  the  gens  were  distinguished  by  a  common  name,  as  Cor- 
nelia, Julia,  etc.  But  many  circumstances,  besides  that  of 
a  common  origin,  may  have  given  this  common  name.  All 
the  members  of  a  curia,  or  tribe,  had  a  common  name,  with- 
out a  common  origin. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Romans  considered  that  there 
was  kinship  among  the  familiss  originally  included  in  a 
gens.  The  earlier  traditions  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
gentes  were  subdivisions  of  the  curiae,  and  thus  analo- 
gous to  the  curiffi,  which  were  themselves  subdivisions  of 
the  tribes.  That  there  were  ten  in  each  curiee,  and,  con- 
•ec|uendy,  one  hundred  gentes  in  each  tribe,  and  three 
hundred  in  the  three  tribes.  Granting  the  truth  of  these 
traditions,  there  could  have  been  no  necessary  Idnship 
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amon^  the  members  of  the  gens.  The  state,  it  is  obvionSy 
could  have  had  a  political  origin  in  two  different  ways,  the 
one  by  having  all  the  familisB  related  by  blood  form  them- 
selves into  gentes,  to  have  these  formed  into  curiae,  and 
these  curise  into  tribes.  The  other  to  begin  at  the  other 
end,  and  divide  or  resolve  the  tribes  into  curise,  the  enrift 
into  gentes,  and  the  gentes  into  familise.  Tradition  gives 
us  the  latter,  and  as  we  really  know  nothing  except- 
ing what  we  derive  from  it,  we  may  as  well  take*  it  m 
reject  it. 

As  the  gens  was  a  subdivision  of  the  curise,  and  these 
again  were  subdivisions  of  the  tribes,  it  follows  that  the 
populus  Romanus,  the  patricians  alone  had  their  gentes, 
and  in  conformity  with  this,  we  find  the  expressions,  gens 
and  patricii  constantly  united. 

The  following  conditions  were  necessary  to  constitute 
a  gens.  Those  composing  it  must  bear  the  same  name.^ 
They  must  have  been  born  of  freemen.  None  of  their 
ancestors  must  have  been  a  slave,  and  they  must  have 
suffered  no  capitis  diminutio. 

The  gens,  as  a  political  body,  had  certain  sacred  rights, 
to  the  observance  of  which  all  the  members  were  bound, 
whether  they  had  become  such  by  birth,  adoption,  or  adro- 
gation. The  tie  that  connected  the  ihmilise  composing 
a  gens  together  was  that  of  religion,  the  joint  performance 
of  the  same  religious  rites.  These  rites,  the  sacra  gen- 
tilitia,  were  performed  at  stated  times,  and  had  their  own 
place  for  celebration,  the  Sacellum.  It  was  made  the 
duty  of  the  pontifices  to  look  after  the  due  observance  of 
these  rights,  and  see  that  they  were  not  lost.  Among 
these  sacra  gentilitia,  was  the  possession  of  a  common 
burying  place,  and  the  right  of  all  the  members  of  the 
gens  to  interment  therein. 

We  thus  find  that  the  religious  tie  was,  in  fiwt,  the  bond 
that  principally  served  to  bind  together  the  two  ultimate 
divisions  of  the  Roman  state,  viz  :  the  gens  and  the  curiae. 
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AH  thb  tends  to  show  the  strong  original  tendency  of 
fte  Roman  mind  to  religion,  and  the  inflnence  possessed 
by  that  in  moulding  the  Soman  character. 

The  Boman  gens  was  made  np  of  &mili»,  and  what 
then  was  the  fiunily  as  it  existed  at  Rome  ?  It  embraced 
the  entire  household  of  the  Boman  citizen,  the  totality  of 
what  conld  belong  to  him  as  such. 

The  notion  of  fiunilia  comprehends  the  five  following 
peritmal  relations,  viz : 

1.  Manns,  or  the  strict  marriage  relation  between  hus- 
band and  wife. 

2.  Senritns,  or  the  relation  between  master  and  slave. 
8.  Patronatns,  or  the  relation  of  former  master  to  former 

alaTe. 

4.  Maneipii  cansa,  or  that  intermediate  state  between 
■ervitos  and  libertas,  which  characterized  a  child  who  was 
emancipated  by  his  father. 

5.  Tntela  and  caratio,  the  origin  of  which  must  be 
traced  to  the  patria  potestas. 

As  the  fiimilia  formed  no  political  element  in  the  Boman 
state,  the  further  consideration  of  it  is  deferred  to  the  ele- 
ment of  society  where  it  properly  belongs. 

IIL  Patricii,  equites,  plebes.  These  are  the  three  pri- 
maiy  divisions  of  the  Roman  people  and  commons.  The 
people,  the  populus  Romanus,  appear  very  clearly  from 
the  researches  of  Niebuhr,  to  have  been  all  patricians. 
The  word  is  derived  from  paUr^  and  patricii,  therefore, 
signifies  those  who  belonged  to  the  patres.  Some  have 
inferred  from  this,  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the 
senators,  who  were  called  patres ;  but  since  the  researches 
of  Xicbuhr,  it  seems  very  evident  that  the  senators  sus- 
tained to  the  patricians,  a  representative,  and  not  a 
paternal  relation.  During  that  early  period,  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  to  the  birth  of  the  plebeian  order,  as 
the  patricians  embraced  the  whole  populus,  the  entire 
body  of  burghers,  or  Roman  citizens,  it  is  evident  they 
could  have  no  rights  or  privileges  belonging  to  them  ex- 
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clusively,  nor  can  they  be  regarded  as  constitnting  an 
aristocracy. 

But  after  the  commencement  of  the  plebes  as  an  order, 
and  they  came  to  possess  some  rights,  then  it  is  evident 
that  whatever  they  exercised,  or  shared  with  patricians, 
were  lost  to  the  latter  as  exclusive  rights.  On  the  other 
hand,  whatever  were  those  rights  and  privileges  in  which 
the  plebes  had  no  share,  they  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
patricians,  and  in  respect  of  them,  the  latter  were  a  privi- 
leged class,  an  aristocracy. 

Anterior  to  the  existence  of  the  plebs,  all  political  power 
and  all  religious  power  were  vested  in  the  patricians,  as 
their  ultimate  earthly  possessors.  The  king,  the  senators, 
all  the  magistrates  and  officials  were  creatures  of  their 
own  creation.  From  them  they  received  all  the  power 
and  authority  they  exercised,  and  to  them,  when  from  any 
cause  they  ceased  to  exercise  it,  that  power  returned. 
Thus  the  Roman  formula,  in  the  case  of  an  interregnum, 
was :  "  The  auspices  come  back  to  the  patricians  (patres)."  ^ 
This  formula  is  very  expressive.  If,  for  instance,  there 
should  be  discovered  to  have  been  some  flaw  in  the  au- 
spices, all  the  magistrates  elected,  must  resign,  and  new 
auspices  must  come  "  fresh  from  the  fountain,  that  is,  from 
the  bosom  of  the  patrician  society,  which  was  prior  to  the 
state,  and  was  the  parent  of  all  state  religion,  as  well  as  of 
state  authority." 

The  manner,  peculiar  organization,  by  which  this  power 
came  to  be  exercised,  will  be  considered  under  the  heads  of 
comitia,  curiata  and  centuriata. 

Subsequent  to  the  existence  of  the  plebs,  or  to  that 
period  at  which  they  acquired  any  political  power  in  the 
state,  the  privileges  and  power  exercised  by  the  patricii 
were  always  fluctuating,  and  always  diminishing,  until 
there  were  no  strictly  exclusive  rights  left  to  them,  and 
they  were  placed  on  a  common  platform  with  the  plebeians. 
This  will  be  rendered  more  apparent  hereafter.    It  may 
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be  here  remaiked,  however,  that  the  religions  element  of 
anthority  eontinaed  to  be  retained  and  exercised  by  the 
patrku,  tor  eeotaries  after  they  had  lost  the  political^ 

The  eqnites  or  Roman  knights,  as  an  institntion,  is  at- 
triboled  to  Bomnlns.  The  three  hundred  celeres  he  kept 
about  his  person  in  peace  and  war,  were  the  three  oentn- 
lies  of  eqnitas  first  fonned  during  his  reign.  They  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  of  the  stoutest  young  men  out  of 
the  *  most  noble  fiunilies ;  and,  by  way  of  distinction,  they 
were  to  senre  on  horseback. 

This  original  number  of  three  hundred  was  doubled  on 
the  union  with  the  Sabines.  The  more  complete  organiza- 
tion of  this  body  has  been  attributed  to  Servius  TuUins. 
He  formed,  fix>m  the  leading  m«i  of  the  state,  twelve  centu- 
ries of  equites,  making  six  also  out  of  the  three  established 
by  Romulus. 

Each  of  the  equites  received  from  the  state  a  horse,  or 
the  money  to  purchase  one,  and  also  a  gold  ring.  Each 
was  also  entitled  to  receive  a  sum  of  money  for  the  annual 
sopport  of  his  horse,  which  money  last  mentioned  was 
obtained  by  a  tax  levied  upon  orphans  and  unmarried 
females.  Thus  was  organized  the  equestrian  order,  which 
was  of  great  utility  in  the  state,  as  an  intermediate  bond 
between  the  patricians. 

The  period  of  time  at  which  they  became  a  distinct  order 
is  not  so  clearly  settled,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  during 
the  r^^l  government  After  this  period  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  term  all  those  who  served  on  horseback  equites, 
or  knights,  but  such  only  as  were  chosen  into  the  eques- 
trian order.  There  was  another  class  of  equites  who  did 
not  receive  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  not  included 
in  the  eighteen  centuries.  The  two  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  each  other. 

The  equites  were  chosen  both  from  the  patricians  and 
plebeians.  The  age  requisite  was  about  eighteen  years, 
and  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  be  possessed  at  one 
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period  of  Roman  history  was  400  sestercia  equivalent  to 
over  £3,200. 

When  vacancies  occurred  in  the  eighteen  centuries,  the 
descendants  of  those  who  were  originally  enrolled,  suc- 
ceeded to  their  places,  whether  patricians  or  plebeians, 
provided  they  had  not  dissipated  their  property. 

The  badges  of  the  equites  were :  1.  A  horse  and  its 
keeping  given  them  by  the  public.  2.  A  gold  ring  to  be- 
come a  knight.  3.  Augustus  clavus,  or  tunica  augusti- 
clavia.  4.  A  separate  place  at  the  public  spectacles,  viz : 
next  to  orchestra,  where  sat  the  senators. 

The  equestrian  centuries  were  regarded  rather  as  a  divi- 
sion of  the  army  than  as  forming  a  distinct  order  in  the 
constitution.  In  a  mere  political  point  of  view,  the  com- 
munity was  only  divided  into  patricians  and  plebeians,  and 
the  equestrian  centuries  were  composed  of  both. 

As  the  number  of  the  equites  was  limited,  and  the  in- 
crease in  population  and  wealth  brought  forward  increasing 
numbers  who  were  duly  qualified  to  become  members  of 
the  equestrian  centuries,  and  who  would  much  prefer  serv- 
ing among  the  cavalry  than  the  infantry,  this  led  to  the 
providing  themselves  with  their  own  horses,  which  enabled 
them  to  serve  in  the  cavalry. 

There  being  always  a  sufficient  number  of  eqnites  in 
the  city,  there  required  only  a  review  to  fit  them  for 
service.     There  were  three  severals  sorts  of  reviews : 

1.  Probatio  which  was  a  diligent  search  into  the  lives 
and  manner  of  the  equites,  and  a  strict  observation  of 
their  plights  of  body,  arms,  horses,  etc.^  This  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  made  once  a  year. 

2  Transvectio  was  rather  a  pompous  ceremony  and  pro- 
cession than  an  examination.  It  resembled  a  triumphal 
march  made  by  them  through  the  city  every  year  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  July.  Then,  after  the  completion  of  the 
sacrifices,  all  those  properly  belonging  to  the  the  eques- 
trian order,  that  is,  whose  horses  were  furnished  at  the 
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expense  of  the  state,  rode  along  in  order^  as  if  returning 
from  battle,  being  habited  in  the  tog»  palmatsB  or  the 
trabes,  and  crowned  with  wreaths  of  olive.  The  proces- 
sion commenced  at  the  temple  of  Mars  without  the  walls, 
mod  was  carried  on  through  all  the  principal  parts  of  the 
dty,  particalarly  the  forum  and  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pcdlnx.  The  number  sometimes  reached  to  five  thou- 
Mund,  all  riding  on  horseback  and  carrying  in  their  hands 
the  military  ornaments,  which  they  had  received  from 
their  general,  as  the  reward  of  their  valor,  ^t  this 
time  it  was  not  allowable  to  cite  them  before  a  court  of 
justice. 

8.  The  recensio,  which  was  an  account  taken  by  the 
censors  every  lustrum,^  when  all  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
eqoites,  were  to  appear  at  the  general  survey.  This  was 
only  a  more  solemn  and  accurate  kind  of  probation.  New 
names  being  enrolled,  old  ones  canceled,  and  other  things 
of  a  like  nature  done. 

If  any  eques  became  corrupt  in  his  morals,  or  had 
diminished  his  fortune,  or  even  had  not  taken  proper  care 
of  his  horse,  the  censor  ordered  him  to  sell  his  horse,  and 
by  so  doing  he  was  considered  as  removed  from  the  eques- 
trian order. 

The  office  of  the  equites  was  at  first  limited  to  serving 
in  the  army.  But  afterwards,  they  acted  as  judges  or 
jurymen,  and  also  as  farmers  of  the  public  revenues.  In 
the  notice  thus  given  of  the  equites,  as  we  design  to  have 
little,  if  any  thing,  more  to  say  of  them,  we  have  not  confined 
our  remarks  entirely  to  the  regal  period,  as  during  that 
period  they  performed  no  other  part  in  tiie  state  but  that 
of  soldiers. 

riebes  or  plebs,  plebeii,  plebeians,  were  the  body  of 
commons,  the  commonalty  of  Rome.  They  thus  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  two  great  elements  of  which  the  Roman 
nation  consisted,  and  which  has  imparted  to  the  earlier 
periods  of  Roman  history,  much  of  its  character  and  in- 
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terest.  The  patricii  and  plebeii  were  the  two  main  pillarB 
upon  which  Rome  rested,  the  two  legs  upon  which  ahe 
was  enabled  to  walk  over  the  world,  in  her  career  of 
conquest. 

We  have  already  seen  the  origin  of  the  patricians ;  but  the 
question  here  occurs  when  and  whence  came  the  plebeians? 
This  has  been  a  question  of  much  doubt  and  difficulty. 
There  appears  to  have  been  at  Rome  from  a  very  early 
period,  despised  and  dreaded  by  the  nobility,  or  patricians, 
a  mas%  of  rabble,  who  gained  their  livelihood  as  artisans,  or 
petty  shop  men.     They  paid  no  court  to  the  great. 

The  number  of  these,  at  first,  could  not  have  been  very 
great.  They  do  not  appear,  as  a  class,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  patricians  until  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  His 
reign,  and  that  of  his  successor,  Ancus  Marcius,  were 
signalized  by  many  successes  obtained  over  the  Latin  na- 
tions bordering  upon  Rome.  Among  these  was  Alba 
Longa,  which  from  henceforth  vanished  from  among  the 
states  of  Latium,  Rome  claiming  to  succeed  to  all  her 
rights.  In  the  result  of  this  successful  war  upon  Alba, 
and  other  cities  of  Latium,  it  is  generally  supposed  7e 
are  to  look  for  the  first  regular  organization  of  the  plebs. 

The  walls  of  Alba  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its 
population  dispersed.  The  most  distinguished  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  perhaps  those  who  were  Roman  partisans, 
were  transplanted  to  Rome,  and  received  among  the  pa- 
tricii. The  great  mass  of  Alban  citizens,  and  other  con- 
quered Latins,  were  allowed  to  take  up  their  abode  on  the 
Coelian  hill,  the  Aventine,  and  the  valley  between  the 
Aventine  and  the  Palatine.^  Those  residing  in  the  country 
the  most  probably  did  not  remove  to  Rome,  but  continued 
to  reside  on  their  own  farms. 

About  this  period  of  time  not  only  was  Alba  Longa  taken 
and  destroyed,  but  a  considerable  extent  of  country  con- 
taining a  number  of  Latin  towns,  as  Medullia,  Fidenie, 
Politorium,  Tellenfe,  and  Ficana  was  also  subjugated  by 
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Borne.  Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns 
also  foand  their  way  to  Rome,  were  incorporated  with  the 
plebes,  already  settled  there,  and  the  Aventine  mount 
was  assigned  to  them  as  their  habitation.  These  were 
Latins,  and  hence  of  the  same  original  stock  with  the 
Rarones,  or  primitive  tribe  of  the  patricians.  The  great 
point  of  diffisrence  between  them  was  that  the  one  was  a 
cDoqnered  people,  and  the  other  their  conquerors. 

Bat  all  these  conquered  Latins  did  not  find  their  way  to 
Borne.  Some  portions  of  the  land  they  had  formerly  pos- 
sessed was  restored  to  them  by  the  Romans,  and  on  these 
resided  many  of  those  who  had  been  original  proprietors, 
bot  who  had  now  lost  their  independence  and  were  subject 
to  Rome. 

The  disabilities,  rights,  obligations,  and  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  plebes  and  the  patricians  or  populus 
Bomanus,  were  peculiar,  and  worthy  of  very  particular 
notice.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  anomaly  anywhere 
presented,  and  no  greater  history  anywhere  recorded,  than 
i«  found  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Roman  com- 
mons. They  were,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
English,,  the  greatest  commons  the  world  ever  saw. 

We  find  the  plebes  in  their  origin  to  be  perfectly  free 
from  the  patricians.  They  formed  no  part  of  the  three 
tribes,  nor  of  the  curiae,  nor  of  the  patrician  gentes.  As  a 
necessary  conseijuence  resulting  from  this,  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  coniitia,  the  senate,  and  all  civil  and 
priestly  offices  of  the  state. 

They  had  no  connubium,  that  is,  right  of  forming  mar- 
riage connections  with  the  patricii.  The  old  patrician 
blood  must  remain  pure,  and  could  not  be  mingled  with 
that  of  plebeian  origin.  It  is  true  they  might  be  free 
landholders,  and  had  their  own  gentes.  The  plebeian  had 
alf»o  the  patria  potestas,  or  power  over  his  own  children, 
which  belonged  to  the  patrician.  The  plebeians  had  also 
their  own  sacra,  or  sacred  things,  which  they  had  before 
the  con({uest,  but  then  they  were  regulated  by  the  patrician 
pontifls.     They  could  not  ouly^  aspire  to  no  privileges  or 
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oflBces,  but  in  all  judicial  matters  they  were  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  patricians,  and  had  no  right  of  appeal  against 
any  unjust  sentence  which  might  be  pronounced  against 
them.  Thus,  although  free  and  equal  as  between  them- 
selves, and  i>ersonally  independent,  yet  they  were  politi- 
cally, civilly  and  socially  inferior  to  the  patricians.  The  lat- 
ter formed  a  ruling  class,  an  aristocracy,  and  the  plebeians  a 
commonalty,  which,  although  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  their  rulers,  and  even  exceeding  them  in  num- 
bers, were  yet  denied  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  those  rights 
which  would  entitle  them  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs, 
either  of  a  religious  or  civil  character. 

Thus  they  were  connected  with  the  state  and  yet  were 
no  part  of  it.  They  were  subjected  to  its  burdens,  to  fight 
its  battles,  and  yet  had  no  participation  in  its  benefits. 
They  were  in  one  sense  citizens,  but  their  citizenship  more 
resembled  the  relation  of  aliens  to  a  state,  in  which  they 
were  merely  tolerated  on  condition  of  performing  certain 
services.  On  the  part  of  the  patricians,  the  ruling  class,  we 
find  a  perfect  organization,  into  tribes,  curise,  and  gentes; 
on  the  part  of  the  plebeians  no  such  organization,  except 
the  mere  division  into  gentes.  Their  relations  with  the 
patricians  were  in  no  way  defined,  and  as  a  class,  therefore, 
they  had  no  way  of  protecting  themselves  against  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  their  rulers.  • 

There  was,  however,  one  point  of  contact  between  the  two 
orders,  and  that  was  the  army.  That  furnished  an  avenue 
to  the  turbulent  spirits  that  arose  among  the  plebeians. 
They  were  the  great  defenders  of  the  Roman  state.  It  was 
this  circumstance  as  we  shall  see  that  furnished  them,  in 
great  part,  with  the  means  of  mounting  up  to  the  attain- 
ment of  political  privileges. 

There  was  also  another  direction  in  which  their  energies 
might  bo  expended,  and  that  was  in  the  acquisition  of 
property.  As  they  could  be  the  legal  owners  of  it,  they 
could  push  their  industry  to  all  reasonable  limits,  and  thus 
make  handsome  accumulations.  They  were  a  people  en- 
terprising, energetic,  and  intelligent.     While  many  were 
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battliDg  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  her  legions,  others  were 
mcqairing  property  on  their  farms,  or  growing  rich  by  their 
tmdee  and  pursuits  on  the  Ccelian  and  Aventine  hills.  It 
was  not  to  be  presumed  that  snch  a  people  would  always 
remain  without  privileges,  and  degraded  in  their  social, 
civil,  and  political  condition.  Scarcely  had  the  ruins  of 
Alba  become  cold,  and  its  inhabitants,  with  other  Latins, 
become  occupants  of  the  Ccelian  and  Aventine,  before  the 
murmurings  of  discontent  fall  upon  the  ear.  These  be- 
come more  and  more  audible  as  time  moves  on,  as  the 
peculiarities  of  their  condition  became  more  painfully  felt, 
and  their  energies  and  powers  became  more  thoroughly 
developed.  It  is  mainly  the  conflicts  carrried  on  between 
these  two  orders ;  the  steady  march  of  the  one  onward  and 
upward,  wresting  one  right  and  privUege  after  another 
from  the  ruling  order,  as  its  constantly  increasing  strength 
and  power  gave  it  the  ability,  until  tiie  pride  of  privilege 
yielded  before  the  principle  of  equality,  until  the  entire 
Roman  plebs  fight  their  way  within  the  pale  of  the  consti- 
totion,  that  chiefly  invests  this  element  in  Roman  civiliza- 
tion with  its  interests  and  importance. 

The  first  attempt  at  organization,  with  the  view  of  vest- 
ing the  plebeians  with  political  power,  was  made  by  the 
elder  Tarquin.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  dividing  them 
into  tribes  to  be  called  after  his  own  name  and  those  of 
bis  friends.  This  purpose  and  plan  were  entirely  frus- 
trated by  the  augur  Attus  Neevius,  who  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  patricians.  All  he  could  effect  was  the  introduction 
of  the  noblest  or  wealthiest  plebeian  families  into  the  three 
old  tribes,  and  these  were  distinguished  from  the  old  pa- 
trician families,  by  the  names  of  Ramnes,  Titles  and  Luceres 
secundi,  and  their  gentes  are  sometimes  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  minores,  as  they  entered  into  substantially  the 
same  relation  in  which  the  Luceres  had  been  to  the  first  two 
tribes  before  the  time  of  Tarquin.  This,  however,  did  not 
benefit  the  plebeians  as  an  order,  because  the  families  thus 
elevated  ceased  to  be  plebeians,  and  became  patricians, 
and  the  result,  therefore,  was  that  the  latter  became 
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strengthened  by  their  accession,  while  the   former  was 
weakened  by  their  desertion. 

Servius  Tullius,  the  successor  of  Tarquin,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  important  changes  into  the  Roman 
constitution,  was  the  first  to  give  to  the  Itoman  common- 
alty, a  regular  internal  organization,  and  to  determine 
their  relations  to  the  patricians.  His  design  was,  not  to 
upset  the  old  constitution,  but  so  to  enlarge  it  as  to  enable 
it  to  embrace  the  plebeian  order  as  an  element  of  the  state. 

First,  directing  his  attention  to  the  city  itself,  he  divided 
it  into  four  regions  or  districts,  called  tribes.  From  this 
division  was  excepted  the  Aventine  and  Capitol  hills,  the 
former  being  included  in  the  country  division,  and  the  latter 
being  appropiated  more  particularly  to  the  gods.  The 
Roman  territory,  surrounding  the  city,  he,  in  like  manner, 
divided  into  twenty-six  other  tribes.  These  thirty  tribes 
were  local,  and  inhabited  by  patricians,  as  well  as  plebe- 
ians, but  their  institution  was  exclusively  plebeian ;  and  in 
regard  to  political  arrangements,  the  patricians  no  more 
formed  a  part  of  them,  than  the  plebeians  had  previously 
formed  a  part  of  the  old  patrician  tribes. 

To  those  without  landed  property,  who  inhabited  the 
country  tribes,  he  assigned  lots  of  land  to  cultivate.  At 
the  head  of  each  tribe  was  placed  a  prsefect,  called  tribaniifl. 
The  tribes  had  also  their  own  sacra,  festivals,  and  meetings, 
convoked  by  their  tribunes. 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  give  the  plebeian  order  an  in- 
ternal organization.  It  was  analagous  to  the  division  of 
the  patrician  order  into  thirty  curiae.  It  will  be  perceived, 
however,  that  this  conferred  no  right  to  interfere  in  any 
way  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  or  in  the  elections. 
These  were  left  still  to  the  senate  and  the  curiae. 

These  was,  however,  another  institution  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius, which  gave  the  plebeians  a  portion  of  political  power, 
and  made  them  a  part,  although  a  very  small  one,  of  the 
Roman  state.  This  was  the  organization  of  the  comitia 
centuriata,  hereafter  mentioned,  by  which  the  entire  body 
of  Roman  citizens,  patricians  and  plebeians,  were  arranged 
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in  five  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property. 
Thus  was  formed  a  great  national  assembly,  called  the  co- 
mitia  centuriata.  In  this  assembly  both  patricians  and 
plebeians  met  on  a  footing  of  apparent  equality,  but  the 
Totea  were  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  the  power 
into  the  bands  of  the  wealthy  classes. 

There  was  also  an  organization  by  Servius  Tullius  of  the 
tribes,  called  the  oomitia  tributa,  hereafter  considered,  but 
this  organization  gave  them  no  other  power  than  that  of 
diacQssing  the  affairs  of  the  tribes  as  such,  and  all  resolu- 
tions passed  in  them  were  binding  only  on  those  contained 
in  the  tribes,  that  is,  on  the  plebeians.  The  twenty-six 
CDontry  tribes  contained  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  ple- 
beians, who  lived  on  their  farms,  carrying  on  agricultural 
pursuits,  which  was  deemed  the  most  honorable  occupa- 
tion among  the  early  Romans.  Those  inhabiting  the  four 
oity  tribeA  were  mostly  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  were  hence  thought  less  honorable  than  the  country 
tribes. 

But  although  in  the  Servian  constitution,  the  plebeians 
obtained,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  right  of  voting,  yet  they 
could  never  as  such  obtain  admission  to  the  senate,  nor  to 
the  highest  magistracy,  nor  to  any  of  the  priestly  offices. 
To  all  these,  patricians  were  alone  eligible. 

Thus  we  find  the  plebeians  under  this  constitution,  pos- 
sessing an  organization  as  among  themselves,  which  was 
an  invaluable  addition,  as  it  enabled  them  to  act  in  concert, 
and  also  a  small  power,  and  what  we  shall  see  to  be  rather 
a  possible  power  in  the  Roman  state,  but  coupled  still  with 
an  exclusion  of  the  right  of  connubium  or  intermarriage 
witli  the  patricians  and  from  the  enjoyment  of  office  in  the 
Roman  state. 

Servius  also  admitted  a  number  of  families  which  had 
been  noble  among  the  Latins,  but  which,  when  conquered, 
became  plebeians,  into  the  number  of  equites,  with  twelve 
•affragia  in  the  comitia  centuriata. 

It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  Servius  Tullius  was 
to  the  element  of  government  what  Numa  was  to  that  of 
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religion  among  the  Romans.  His  institutions  were  fraught 
with  consequences  far  reaching  into  the  future.  He,  in 
eifect,  created  a  third  power  in  the  state,  or  gave  it  its  be- 
ginnings. The  more  immediate  result  was  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  king.  His  army  did  not  now,  as  formerly, 
alone  consist  in  patricians  with  their  retainers.  There 
were  also  bands  of  militia  attached  to  the  royal  estates,  and 
large  masses  of  Latin  plebeians  who  were  unattached  to 
patrician  clans;  for  all  the  unattached  plebs  were  virtually 
in  clientship  to  the  king.  This  threw  the  balance  of  power 
into  the  kingly  scale.  This  may  be,  and  most  probably  was, 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  subsequently  find  Tarquinius 
Superbus  a  tyrant,  and  hence  among  the  causes  that  over- 
threw the  kingly  government 

IV.  Patronus,  cliens.  The  relation  of  patron  and  client 
served  as  a  strong  connecting  link  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians.  This  was  indicated  by  the  word  clientela. 
According  to  Dionysius,  the  patron  was  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  client  He  was  the  client's  guardian  and  protector ; 
maintained  his  suit  when  he  was  wronged,  and  defended 
him  when  another  complained  of  being  wronged  by  him. 
In  other  words  he  guarded  his  client's  interests  both  public 
and  private. 

In  return  the  client  contributed  to  the  marriage  portion 
of  the  patron's  daughter  if  he  was  poor,  and  to  effect  his 
ransom  if  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  paid  the  cost  and 
damages  of  a  suit  which  the  patron  lost,  and  of  any  penalty 
in  which  he  was  condemned.  He  also  bore  a  part  of  his 
patron's  expenses,  which  were  incurred  by  his  discharg- 
ing public  duties,  or  filling  honorable  places  in  the  state. 
Neither  party  could  accuse  the  other,  or  bear  testimony 
against  the  other,  or  give  his  vote  against  the  other. 

It  was  the  glory  of  illustrious  families  to  have  many 
clients,  and  as  this  relation  descended  from  father  to 
son,  it  was  the  desire  of  every  successive  generation 
to  add  to  the  number  transmitted  to  them  fix)m  their 
ancestors. 
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This  relation  seems  not  to  have  been  limited  to  indi- 
Tiduals,  bat  colonies,  and  states  connected  with  Rome  by 
alliance  and  friendship,  and  conquered  states  also,  had 
their  respective  patrons  at  Rome ;  and  when  disputes  arose 
between  such  states,  the  senate  frequently  referred  them 
to  be  adjusted  and  settled  by  their  respective  patrons,  and 
abided  by  their  decision.  It  is  also  added  by  Niebuhr, 
tiiat  if  a  patron  died  without  heirs,  his  patron  inherited. 

In  the  view  thus  given  this  was  certainly  a  beautiful 
relation,  and  one  that  would  serve  wherever  it  existed  to 
bind  together  the  parties  in  the  strongest  bond  of  amity. 
There  is  much  in  it  resembling  the  feudal  relations  which 
long  afterwards  constituted  such  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  middle  ages. 

It  is,  however,  probably  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
clients  were  limited  to  the  plebs.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  any  Roman  citizen,  who  wanted  a  protector, 
might  attach  himself  to  a  patron,  and  would  thenceforward 
be  a  client  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a 
Sabine  institution,  and  it  was  of  early  introduction  into  the 
Roman  state,  where  it  continued  to  exist  for  centuries. 

V.  Comitia,  curiata,  centuriata,  tributa.  This,  in  a 
more  especial  manner,  embraces  the  organization  of  politi- 
cal elements,  and  discloses  the  methods  by  which  political 
forces  were  made  to  bear  upon  the  aftairs  of  the  state. 

By  comitia  is  meant  those  public  assemblies  of  the 
Roman  people,  at  which  all  the  most  important  business 
of  the  state  was  transacted,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates,  passing  of  laws,  decision  of  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  etc.  Of  these  comitia  there  were  three 
kinds,  according  to  the  three  different  divisions  of  the 
Roman  people.     Of  these  there  was 

1.  The  comitia  curiata.  This  was  the  assembly  of  the 
curia?;  the  meeting  of  the  populus  or  original  burgesses, 
wliich  wart  of  so  early  an  origin,  that  there  was  then  no 
second  onler  in  the  state.  It  was  the  primitive  assembly 
of  the  liomans,  in  which  they  assembled  in  their  tribes, 
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and  no  member  of  the  plebs  could  vote  at  such  a  meeting. 
It  was  one  peculiarly  patrician,  and  which  always  con- 
tinued to  be  80,  although  in  time  it  lost  its  power.  Its 
institution  is  assigned  to  Romulus,  and  no  doubt  exists 
of  its  early  introduction  into  the  Roman  state. 

The  place  where  the  comitia  curiata  met  was  in  that 
part  of  the  forum  called  comitium,  in  which  stood  the 
pulpit  or  tribunal,  afterwards  called  the  rostrum,  from 
which  the  orators  were  accustomed  to  harangue  the  people. 

During  the  existence  of  regal  Rome,  this  comitia^ or 
assembly  was  convened  only  upon  the  call  of  the  king. 
There  existed  no  set  times  for  its  session,  but  was  held 
only  as  business  required.  The  favorable  report  of  the 
augurs  was  as  necessary  here  as  in  other  assemblages 
among  the  Romans.  Upon  meeting  and  receiving  this  re- 
port, the  rogatio,  or  business  upon  which  they  had  met,  was 
publicly  read.  There  was  no  deliberation  had  upon  it. 
It  was  in  fact  no  deliberative  body.  No  individual  was 
free  to  speak  in  it.  Only  the  king  or  his  representative 
might  address  them,  after  which  he  asked  them  to  reply 
"yes"  or  "no"  on  the  matter  which  he  laid  before 
them.^ 

In  voting  upon  a  question,  the  vote  was  taken  by  curise, 
of  which  there  were  thirty.  Each  one  of  these  separately 
passed  upon  the  question.  The  result  of  the  vote  of  each 
curia  was  reported  or  announced  by  its  officer,  the  curio, 
and  after  the  reports  of  the  whole  were  received,  the  ques- 
tion was  declared  decided  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of 
the  curiae,  sixteen  being  necessary  to  affirm  or  negative  any 
rogation.  In  this  way  the  majority  of  patrician  votes  in 
each  curia  decided  the  vote  of  the  curio,  and  the  majority 
of  the  curife  decided  the  question  submitted. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this,  that  the  comitia  curiata  could 
originate  nothing,  their  function  being  entirely  confined  to 
affirming  or  negativing  the  matters  brought  before  them. 
This  being  originally  the  great  popular  assembly,  in  which 
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shoald  be  heard  the  voice  of  the  people,  the  inabiKty  to 
originate  measures  must  have  been  a  most  serious  defect, 
a«  it  deprived  the  people  entirely  of  the  power  of  originat- 
ing and  carrying  through  any  measures  of  reform.  Thus 
the  constitution  &iled  to  provide,  in  the  popular  branch, 
any  means  of  its  own  amendment 

Thus  the  comitia  curiata,  although  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  in  which  all  the  patricians  or  burgesses  assem- 
bled in  their  curiae  and  tribes,  were  in  reality  regarded  as 
a  meeting  principally  for  the  purpose  of  coii&rming  some 
ordinance  of  the  senate.  A  senatus  consultum  was  tiie  first 
indispensable  preliminary.  As  to  elections  and  laws,  they 
had  jnerely  the  power  of  confirming  or  rejecting  what  the 
eenate  had  already  decreed. 

There  were  two  principal  occasions  for  summoning  the 
comitia  curiata : 

d.  For  the  elections  of  priests. 

6.  For  the  passage  of  a  law  by  which  military  command 
was  conferred  on  magistrates.  This  was.  called  the  lex 
curiata  de  imperio.  Without  it,  the  magistrates  possessed 
only  a  civil  power,  or  the  right  of  administering  justice, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  military  affairs,  to 
command  an  army,  or  to  carry  on  war. 

The  comitia  curiata  were  also  held  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect,  the  form  of  adoption  called  adrogatto, 
because  no  one  could  change  his  state  or  sacra,  without 
the  order  of  the  people.  So  also  last  wills  and  testaments 
were  also  made,  during  the  early  periods,  at  these  comitia. 
So  also  was  made  here,  what  was  termed  the  detestatio 
wicrorum,  as  when  it  was  solemnly  announced  to  an  heir 
or  legatee,  that  he  must  adopt  the  sacred  rites  which  fol- 
lowed the  inheritance. 

The  meetings  of  the  comitia  curiata,  became,  in  time, 
mere  matters  of  form.  Their  suffrages  were  represented 
by  the  thirty  lictors  of  the  curia?,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
summon  the  curiae,  when  the  meetings  actually  took 
place,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  classes  in  the  comi- 
tia centuriata  were  summoned  by  a  trumpeter. 
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2.  The  comitia  centuriata.  These  were  institnted  by 
Servius  Tullius,  and  formed  the  distingQishing  feature  of 
the  Servian  constitution.  There  were  two  grand  objects 
sought  to  be  attained  by  it : 

a.  The  giving  to  the  plebs  some  political  importance, 
enabling  them  to  vote,  and  thus  bringing  them  on  the 
same  platform  with  the  patricians, 

b.  The  graduating  the  power  and  extent  of  the  political 
importance  by  the  amount  or  quantity  of  property  pos- 
sessed and  owned  by  the  individual.  In  the  comitia  cu- 
riata  it  was  the  race  that  decided  the  right  to  vote ;  in 
the  comitia  centuriata,  the  amount  of  property  possessed 
and  owned. 

The  great  principle  that  presided  over  this  organization 
was  to  give  property  the  power  of  controlling  the  state,  and 
that  without  any  distinction  between  patricians  and  ple- 
beians. Hitherto,  birth  and  descent  had  alone  constituted 
any  legal  distinction  between  Roman  citizens ;  but  Servius 
now  established  a  timocracy,  by  making  property  the 
standard  to  determine  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen. 
His  plan  was  to  enable  the  people  to  vote  on  all  important 
occasions,  according  to  their  equipments  when  on  military 
service.  This  was  substantially  according  to  their  pro- 
perty, for  it  was  this  that  enabled  them  to  equip  themselves 
according  to  the  prescribed  method. 

In  making  this  organization  he  considered  the  whole 
state  as  forming  a  regular  army,  having  its  cavalry,  heavy 
armed  infantry,  reserve,  carpenters,  musicians,  and  bag- 
gage train.  This  would  probably  sooner  commend  itself 
to  the  warlike  ideas  and  feelings  of  that  military  age. 

The  cavalry  included  first,  the  six  equestrian  centuries, 
or  the  sex  suffragia,  which  made  up  the  body  of  the  popu- 
lus,  and  who  voted  by  themselves  in  the  comitia  curiata. 

To  these  were  added  twelve  centuries  of  plebeian  knights, 
who  were  selected  from  the  richest  members  of  the  com- 
monalty.    Thus  there  were  eighteen  centuries  of  cavalry. 

Next  followed  the  infantry,  or  foot  soldiers,  who  were 
organized   in  five   classes.     The  first  included  all  those 
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who0e  property  was  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  ases, 
or  pounds  weight  of  copper.  These  were  all  equipped  in 
a  complete  suit  of  bronze  armor.  These  were  reckoned 
as  forming  eighty  centuries,  viz :  forty  of  young  men 
( juniores)  from  seventeen  to  forty-five,  and  forty  of  older 
men  (seniores)  of  forty-five  and  upwards. 

The  second  class  included  all  those  whose  property 
amounted  to  any  sum  between  seventy-five  thousand  and 
one  hundred  thousand  ases,  who  were  equipped  with  the 
wooden  scutum  instead  of  the  bronze  clipeus,  having  no 
coat  of  mail.  They  also  were  divided  equally  into  juniores 
and  seniores,  and  together  made  up  twenty  centuries. 

The  third  included  all  those  whose  property  was  above 
fifty  thousand  and  below  seventy-five  thousand  ases,  and 
who  bad  neither  coat  of  mail  nor  greaves.  Their  number 
of  centuries  was  the  same  as  the  last  class,  and  they  were 
nmilarly  divided. 

The  fourth  class  included  all  those  whose  property  ex- 
ceeded twenty-five  thousand  ases  and  was  below  fifty 
thoosand,  and  whose  only  arms  were  the  pike  and  the  ja- 
velin.    This  class  also  contained  twenty  centuries. 

The  fifth  class  comprised  all  those  whose  property  was 
between  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand ases,  and  who  were  armed  with  slings  and  darts.  They 
formed  thirty  centuries.  Of  these,  the  first  four  classes 
compoj»ed  the  phalanx,  and  the  fifth  the  light-armed  infantry. 

In  regard  to  those  citizens  whose  property  fell  below  that 
which  was  necessary  to  form  the  fifth  class,  they  were 
reckoned  as  supernumeraries.  Of  these  there  were  made 
four  centuries. 

The  classification  thus  far  has  been  according  to  pro- 
perty; but  besides  these  there  were  three  centuries  classed 
according  to  their  occupation.  These  were  the  fabri  or 
carpenters,  the  comicines  or  homblowers,  and  the  tubi- 
rines  or  litieines  or  trumpeters. 

In  this  matter  we  reckon  up  in  all  one  hundred  and 
ninety  five  centuries,  viz:  eighteen  of  cavalry,  one  hundred 
and  forty  of  heavy  infantry,  thirty  of  light  infantry,  four 
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of  reserve  and  camp  followers,  and  three  of  smiths  and 
musicians. 

The  classification  according  to  property  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  property  of  each  citizen  shoald  be  a8ce^ 
tained,  and  for  that  purpose,  a  census  was  instituted,  which 
ascertained  alike  the*  property  of  the  patrician  and  the 
plebeian.  As  property  is  in  its  nature  a  fluctuating  thing, 
Servius  ordained  that  a  census  should  be  held  every  five 
years,  which  period  was  called  a  lustrum. 

The  assembly  of  the  centuries,  preserving  throughout 
the  symbols  of  its  military  origin,  held  its  place  of  meeting 
outside  the  city,  on  the  field  of  Mars,  where  it  was  the 
usual  custom  to  review  the  troops.  Their  meeting  was 
summoned  by  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and  not  by  the  voice 
of  the  lictors,  as  were  the  comitia  curiata. 

The  power  of  summoning  this  assembly  lay  originally 
in  the  king ;  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
in  some  one  of  the  magistrates,  as  dictator,  consul,  pr»tor, 
who  represented  some  one  or  more  of  the  kingly  functions. 
Seventeen  days  notice  was  required  to  be  previously  gtven 
of  the  time  of  the  meeting.  The  first  step  in  holding  it 
was  to  take  the  auspices.  If  not  properly  taken,  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  comitia  were  held  to  be  vitiated,  and 
all  magistrates  elected  were  compelled  to  vacate  their 
offices.  This  was  necessary  in  such  a  contingency,  even 
though  they  had  entered  upon  them,  and  had  been  some 
months  in  their  performance,^ 

The  auspices  the  most  generally  resorted  to,  which 
pertained  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  were  of  two  kinds :  in 
the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  as  lightning,  thunder,  etc., 
and  the  inspection  of  birds,  the  omens  from  the  latter 
being  chiefly  derived  from  their  flight  and  singing. 
Omens  were  also  taken  from  the  feeding  of  chickens. 

This  necessity  of  having  the  auspices  all  right  gave 
great  power  to  the  augur,  and  made  it  at  times,  a  very 
important  office.     If  a  postponement  of  the  comitia  was 
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denrsble,  the  mugar  had  only  to  hear  thunder  or  see 
Hgfatning,  or  declare  some  other  defect  in  the  auspices, 
and  the  comitia  were  at  once  broken  ofL  So,  also,  were 
the  comitia  stopped,  if,  while  they  were  holding,  any 
person  was  seized  with  a  falling  sickness,  or  epilepsy,  or 
if  a  tribone  of  the  commons  interceded  by  the  solemn 
word  Teto,  and  so  also  were  they  broken  off  by  the  occur- 
lence  of  a  tempest 

The  first  step  taken  after  organizing  was  for  the  magis- 
trate who  held  them  to  repeat  the  words  of  a  form  of 
prayer  after  the  augur.  Next  followed  the  business  to  be 
transacted,  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  election  were 
read ;  the  proceedings  or  bills  proposed  were  read  by  a 
herald,  and  the  speakers  heard  on  ihe  subject ;  afterwards 
the  question  was  taken. 

The  order  in  which  the  centuries  voted  was  decided  by 
lot.  In  early  times  the  people  were  polled  by  word  of 
moiith.  But  at  a  later  period  the  ballot  was  introduced. 
The  laws,  however,  relating  to  the  introduction  of  the 
ballot  until  from  B.  C.  140  to  108,  being  towards  the  later 
periods  of  republican  Rome. 

In  voting,  the  centuries  were  summoned  in  order  into  a 
boarded  enclosure,  into  which  they  entered  by  a  narrow 
passage  slightly  raised  from  the  ground.  There  was  pro- 
bably a  diiterent  enclosure  for  each  century.  On  their 
entrance  into  the  enclosure,  the  tabellae,  with  which  they 
had  to  ballot,  were  given  to  the  citizens,  and  here  intimi- 
dation was  often  practiced.  These  tabellse  had  on  them 
the  initials  of  the  candidates,  if  the  meeting  was  for  an 
election.  If  it  were  the  passing  or  rejection  of  a  law,  the 
voter  received  two  tabellse,  by  one  of  which  he  could  vote 
for  the  law,  and  by  the  other  for  the  old  law. 

Under  the  old  system  of  polling,  each  citizen  was  asked 
for  his  vote  by  an  officer  called  rogator,  or  the  polling 
clerk.  Under  the  later,  or  ballot  system,  they  threw 
whichever  tabella  they  pleased  into  a  box  at  the  entrance 
of  the  booth,  where  certain  officers  were  standing  to  check 
off  the  votes  by  points  marked  on  a  tablet 
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The  general  causes  for  assembling  the  comitia  centuriata 
were,  to  create  magistrates,  to  pass  laws,  and  to  decide 
capital  causes  when  the  offense  had  reference  to  the 
whole  nation,  and  not  merely  to  the  rights  of  a  particular 
order. 

Thus  we  find  that  under  the  guise  and  forms  of  a  vast 
army,  the  Roman  citizens  were  drawn  out  into  the  Campos 
Martins,  to  conduct  their  general  affairs.  Servius,  however, 
hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  consulting  the  army  on  any 
matters  that  were  clearly  and  purely  civil  or  religious,  and 
accordingly  these  were  still  left  to  the  comitia  cnriata. 
But  in  such  a  martial  community  as  the  Romans,  the 
most  essential  topics  were  the  election  of  ofiicers,  and  the 
division  of  land  and  spoil.  These  claimed  and  received 
much  the  largest  share  of  attention,  while  admission  into 
the  patriciate,  testaments,  marriages  and  adoptions,  and 
also  special  questions  between  patricians,  were  of  little  con- 
cern to  the  mass  of  the  plebeians. 

Accordingly,  these  questions  were  referred  to  the  comitia 
curiata,  and  so  also  most  of  the  decisions  of  the  comitia 
centuriata  were  at  first  referred  to  them  for  their  confirma- 
tion, and  they  were  allowed  to  reject  anything  which 
offended  against  religion.  By  such  means  the  curise 
retained  a  right  of  objection  on  formal  or  ceremonial 
grounds  alone,  and  gradually  sank  into  a  mere  ecclesias- 
tical position.  At  first,  the  acceptance  of  a  law  by  the 
comitia  centuriata  did  not  acquire  full  force  until  after  it 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  comitia  curiata,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  capital  offense  against  the  whole  nation,  when 
they  decided  alone. 

Thus  we  discern  three  elements  which  determined  the 
votes,  age,  wealth,  and  numbers.  The  centuries,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  divided  into  seniores  and  juniores,  and  an 
equal  number  of  votes  was  given  to  the  two  parts,  although 
the  latter  must  probably  have  been  three  times  as  nume- 
rous as  the  former.  This  would  tend  to  remove  the  worst 
dangers  of  democracy,  in  which  the  younger  are  always  able 
to  outvote  the  elder  men.    Much  the  more  important  feature, 
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however,  was,  that  the  wealthier  and  better  armed  classes 
had  fiur  more  centaries  allowed  them  than  in  proportion  to 
their  nambers ;  and  as  the  voting  was  determined  by  the 
number  of  centuries,  the  mass  of  the  poor  exerted  a  very 
mach  smaller  inflnence  than  in  a  system  of  uniform  voting. 
It  was  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  first  class  and  the  knights 
m  prepoDderance  over  the  rest  of  the  centuries,  as  they 
eottwated :  the  first  of  eighty,  and  the  second  of  eighteen 
centnriea,  making  together  ninety-eight,  which  was  a 
minority  of  all  the  oentnries,  the  whole  number  being  one 
hondied  and  ninety-five.  Thus,  in  all  cases,  where  these  two 
were  nnanimous  on  any  point,  they  would  carry  it  against 
Hie  great  array  of  numbers  which  were  to  be  found  in 
the  other  ninety-seven  centuries, 

S.  The  comitia  tributa,  or  assembly  of  the  tribes.  Tbis, 
liowever,  did  not  receive  its  organization  until  regal  Rome 
had  passed  away,  and  republican  Rome  had  fiilly  appeared. 
It  was  one  of  those  distinctive  features,  as  it  was  one  of 
tiiose  means  or  agents  by  which  the  plebeians  worked 
their  way  slowly  along  to  a  political  equality  with  the 
patricians.  This,  therefore,  will  come  to  be  considered 
hereafter. 

VL  Senatus  consulta,  leges,  plebiscita.  From  the  dif- 
ferent organizations  of  political  forces  among  the  Roman 
people,  it  is  natural  to  contemplate  the  results  of  the  action 
of  those  forces.  Thus,  from  the  senate  are  derived  the 
senatus  consulta.  From  the  comitia  curiata,  and  cen- 
tariata,  the  leges ;  and  from  the  comitia  tributa,  the  ple- 
biscita. 

Of  these  three,  the  last,  resulting  from  the  comitia  tri- 
buta, could  have  no  existence  in  the  lifetime  of  regal 
Rome.  So  also  the  senatus  consulta  are  first  heard  of 
in  republican  Rome.  Both  these,  therefore,  are,  for  the 
present,  deferred. 

The  leges,  or  laws,  viewed  with  a  reference  to  the  mode 
of  enactment,  were  of  two  kinds,  viz :  the  legis  curiat®, 
and  leges  centuriatse.     Of  these,  the  leges  curiatse,  which 
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were  passed  by  the  populus,  or  patiicianSy  in  the  comitia 
curiata,  were  originally  the  only  leges.  Subsequently, 
and  after  the  establishment  of  the  comitia  centuriata,  the 
former  fell  practically  into  disuse,  so  that  almost  all  the 
leges  emanated  from  the  last  mentioned  comitia.  Nearly, 
or  quite,  all  the  leges  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  were 
passed  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  and  were  proposed  by  a 
magistrate  of  senatorial  rank,  after  their  approval  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate. 

The  title  of  the  lex  was  generally  derived  from  the  gen- 
tile name  of  the  magistrate  who  proposed  it.  Sometimes, 
also,  it  took  its  name  from  the  two  consuls,  or  other  magis- 
trates. A  lex  was  sometimes  designated  with  reference 
to  its  object;  as  the  lex  cincia  de  donis  et  muneribus. 
Leges  relating  to  a  common  object,  were  often  designated 
by  a  collective  name,  as  leges  agrarise. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  law  at  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata, the  magistrate  who  was  to  propose  it,  having  first 
prepared  it,  submitted  it  to  the  senate  for  their  approval.^ 
Having  obtained  that,  he  posted  it  up  in  public  for  three 
market  days  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  reading 
and  considering  it.  When  proposed  it  was  discussed,  and 
finally  passed  upon.  In  early  times,  however,  all  the  form- 
alities were  not  observed. 

We  have  now  considered  the  organization  of  govern- 
ment, the  distribution  of  political  forces  during  the  exist- 
ence of  regal  Rome,  The  Servian  constitution  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  wisdom  of  Servius  that  will  justly  render  his 
name  immortal.  It  was  ever  afterwards  regarded  at  the 
great  magna  charta  of  the  Roman  commons.  But  with  all 
the  wisdom  it  displays,  it  was  destined  to  an  early  over- 
throw. It  has  been  suspected  by  some  that  its  establish- 
ment may  have  been  premature,  that  the  plebeians  were 
not  then  really  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive  it  It  had 
really  annihilated  races,  broken  down  the  partition  wall 
between  the  patrician  and  the  plebeian,  and  given  some 


^  Adams,  61. 
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portion  of  political  power  to  every  Roman  citizen.  It 
would,  of  coarse,  have  all  the  hostility  of  the  senate  and 
pfttricbm  order  arrayed  agaipst  it  These  probably  ^t  first 
ooited  with  the  second  Tarqain,  the  successor  of  ^ervius. 
Their  great  object,  probably,  was  to  destroy  the  Servian 
eooatitatioii.  Accordingly  they  established  his  body  goard, 
to  adke  him  independent  of  the  national  militia.  By  this 
treason  to  liberty,  they  made  tbemselyep  obno^dons  to  the 
mlioo.  In  the  expectation  of  elevating  themselves  upon 
ihm  min  of  others,  th^sold  themselves  to  become  th^  tools 
of  hia  ambitum* 

Bet  Tarqnin  hesitated  not  to  attack  the  senate,  and  cat 
its  members  after  ti  ',  by  their  sabserviency  to  him^ 
'  hostility  to  the  plebeians,  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  itatioA.  .They  then  Ebnnd  they  had  a  master,  and  next 
raeceeded  controvert  and  resentment,  intrigue  and  a  re- 
tort to  violenee. 

The  plebeiaas,  not  im  0  ^ly  at  first,  looked  on  rqoic- 
i^l^y,  to  see  retribative  ,  e  inflicted  upon  the  senate 
and  patricians;  but  afte  ly  of  the  first  persons  in  the 

dale  had  fidlen  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealoosy  of  Tarqain,  they 
aleo  foond  tibat  they  no  longer  had  leaders,  and  that  they 
ooold  not  regain  their  free  assemblies,  if  the  Idng  did  not 
choose  to  summon  them. 

Tarqnin,  having  invaded  and  trampled  apon  the  privi- 
leges of  the  senate  and  patricians,  crashed  the  liberties  of 
the  plebeians,  and  practically  abolished  the  constitution  of 
Servins,  was  himself  entirely  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment Bat  the  more  he  attained  of  power,  the  more  he 
lacked  of  safety.  The  monarchy  came  suddenly  to  a  close. 
It  did  not  seem  to  have  performed  its  fall  mission.  It 
did  not  slowly  wane  away,  as  if  it  had  accomplished  all 
the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  sent  It  was  suddenly 
exploded.  A  storm  of  rage  and  indignation  burst  upon 
it  anexpectedly ,  and  the  requiem  sung  over  the  remains  of 
Locretia,  sounded  the  knell  of  Tarqain  and  the  expiring 
monarchy. 
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Republican  Borne. 

Rome  found  herself  a  republic  upon  the  expulsion  of 
Tarquin.  But  it  was  a  republic  in  which  the  ariBtocratic 
feature  the  most  strongly  predominated.  The  constitu- 
tional authority,  which  had  formerly  been  exercised  by 
the  kings,  was  now  transferred  to  two  new  fonctionaries, 
termed  consuls.     These  come  next  to  be  considered. 

The  consuls  were  supreme  magistrates,  two  in  number, 
who  were  elected  annually,  and  were  possessed  of  equal 
authority.  Their  dress  was  regal,  except  that  they  never 
wore  the  golden  crown,  nor  the  trabea,  on  any  other  occa- 
sion than  a  triumph.  They  presided  over  the  senate,  in 
which  they  had  an  elevated  seat,  and  in  the  public  assem- 
blies they  sat  upon  a  species  of  throne.  They  had  ivory 
sceptres  surmounted  by  eagles. 

In  regard  to  the  fasces,  or  the  ensigns  of  power,  they  did 
not  both  have  them  at  the  same  time ;  but  each  alternately 
every  month,  beginning  with  the  elder  of  the  two;  so  that, 
in  reality,  one  only  was  invested  with  the  imperiam  at  a 
time. 

The  consuls  were  at  the  head  of  the  republic.  They 
appointed  the  public  treasurers.  All  the  other  magistrates, 
until  the  appointment  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
were  subject  to  them.  They  assembled  the  people  and 
the  senate,  laid  before  them  what  they  pleased,  and  exe- 
cuted their  decrees.  The  laws  which  they  proposed  and 
got  passed,  were  commonly  called  by  their  name.  They 
received  all  letters  from  the  governors  of  provinces,  and 
from  foreign  kings  and  states,  and  gave  audience  to  em- 
bassadors.    The  year  was  called  after  them. 

Under  some  circumstances  they  made  peace  and  con- 
tracted foreign  alliances.  Until  the  appointment  of  the 
pnetors,  they  were  the  supreme  judges  in  all  suits.  In 
time  of  war  they  possessed  supreme  command.  They 
le\Tied  soldiers,  providing  what  was  necessary  for  their 
support.  They,  in  part,  appointed  the  military  tribunes, 
and  the  centurions  and  other  officers. 
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The  consalfl  had  command  over  the  provinces;  and  kings, 
and  foreign  nations,  in  alliance  with  the  republic,  were 
eonadered  to  be  under  their  protection. 

The  consuls  were  for  some  time  chosen  only  from  the 
popoliis  or  patricians,  and  were  required  to  be  forty-three 
jemn  of  age.  It  was  also  a  law  that  an  interval  of  ten  years 
■hoald  elapse  between  two  elections  of  the  same  person  to 
ihe  office  of  consul;  but  this  law  was  not  strictly  observed. 

Originally,  the  senate  assigned  to  the  consuls,  after  their 
dactioD,  the  provinces  which  should  respectively  belong 
to  them.  The  province  thus  assigned,  was  the  country  in 
which  he  was  to  act  during  his  consulship,  the  charge 
which  was  devolved  upon  him,  which  was  most  generally 
to  cmny  on  the  war  there.  The  consular  office  continued 
for  some  time  after  the  downfEtU  of  the  republic.  The  con- 
ivilmr  jpower  might  be  at  any  time  entirely  superseded  by 
the  dictator,  who  was  appointed  with  absolute  power  for 
certain  emergencies. 

The  enlargement  of  the  state,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  business,  necessarily  led  to  the  creation  of  new 
offices ;  and  the  prerogatives  and  functions  which  originally 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  consuls,  and  were  exercised  by 
them,  were  afterwards  divided  between  them,  and  other 
magistrates.  Thus  the  censor  was  appointed  in  B.  C.  442, 
and  the  prsetor,  in  B.  C.  365.  • 

The  censors  were  two  in  number,  elected  by  the  comitia 
curiata  and  confirmed  by  the  comitia  centuriata.  They  at 
first  held  their  office  for  five  years,  but  in-  the  year  B.  C. 
433,  a  law  was  passed  by  which  the  duration  of  the  office 
was  limited  to  eighteen  months,  the  elections  still  occur- 
ring at  intervals  of  five  years.  By  this  arrangement  the 
office  was  vacant  for  three  and  a  half  years  at  a  time. 

The  censors  were  originally  both  taken  from  the  patrician 
order,  and  were  required  to  be  of  consular  rank.  In  B.  C. 
3.50,  a  plebeian  was  first  elected,  and  subsequently  both 
might  be  taken  from  the  plebeian  order. 

Two  things  were  peculiar  to  the  censors.  1.  No  one 
could  be  elected  a  second  time  to  the  office.    2.  If  one  of 
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the  censors  died,  another  was  not  substituted  in  his  room, 
but  his  surviving  colleague  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office. 

The  censorship  was  styled  by  Plutarch  the  summit  of  aU 
preferments,  and  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
Roman  republic,  very  important  duties  were  confided  to  it 
The  censor  had  all  the  ensigns  of  consular  dignity  except 
the  lictors,  and  wore  a  scarlet  robe. 

It  belonged  to  the  censorship  to  manage  the  fsLrming  of 
the  standing  revenues ;  to  make  agreements  with  contract- 
ors for  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  public  buildings  and 
roads ;  and  to  let  the  public  lands  and  taxes.  The  impon- 
tion  of  taxes  was  done  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  the 
order  of  the  people. 

The  important  duties  of  the  censors  were  to  register  the 
citizens  according  to  their  orders,  to  take  account  of  the 
property  "and  revenues  of  the  state  and  of  the  public  works, 
and  to  keep  the  land  tax  rolls.  They  formed  the  lists  of 
Boman  citizens,  according  to  their  distribution  as  senators, 
equites,  members  of  tribes,  and  eerarians,  or  those  who 
could  not  enjoy  the  perfect  franchise,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
other  towns,  or  the  descendants  of  freedmen.  As  a  man's 
position  in  the  state  was  gathered  from  these  lists,  it,  of 
course,  rested  with  them  to  decide  all  questions  relative  to 
a  man's  political  rank.  Thus  they  would  strike  a  senator 
off  the  list,  deprive  an  eques  of  his  horse,  or  degrade  a 
citizen  to  the  rank  of  the  aerarians. 

They  had  no  right  to  impose  laws,  or  lay  anything 
before  the  people.  Their  power  extended  not  to  public 
crimes,  or  such  as  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  was  punishable  by  law.  But  the  offenses 
which  they  punished  were  such  as  ill  treatment  of  &mily, 
extravagance,  following  a  degrading  profession,  or  not  pro- 
perly attending  to  his  own. 

Every  citizen  was  obliged  to  give  in  to  the  censors  a 
minute  and  detailed  account  of  his  property,  which  was 
taken  down  in  writing  by  the  notaries,  and  a  record  of 
their  proceedings  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs, 
and  was  preserved  with  great  care  by  their  descendants. 
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Tbd  oeiwora  iutd  anlimited  power  in  estimating  the  value 
or  finBg  the  taxable  capital,  in  some  cases  placing  the 
value  of  articles  much  beyond  what  they  cost  It  will  be 
porceivedf  therefore,  that  their  power  was  very  great 

The  sentence  pronounced  by  the  censors  only  affected 
tihe  nuik  and  character  of  persons.  It  was  not  fixed  and 
unalterable,  like  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  but  might 
be  taken  off  by  the  next  censors,  or  rendered  ineffectual 
bj  the  Terdict  of  a  jury,  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Roman 
people. 

Another  office  that  seems  to  have  been  carved  out  of 
tiie  consulship  was  that  of  tiie  praetor.  The  prsetorsbip 
was  originally  a  kind  of  third  consulship;  the  prsetor 
eometimes  commanding  the  armies  of  the  state,  and,  while 
tbe  coosqIs  were  absent  with  the  armies,  exercising  their 
ftnctions  within  the  city.  He  was  a  curule  magistrate, 
bad  the  imperinm,  but  nevertheless  owed  respect  and  obe- 
dience to  the  consuls.  His  inagnia  of  office  ori^nally 
were  mx  lictors,  but  at  a  later  period  he  had  only  two  in 
Borne. 

The  first  pnetor  was  ^ypointed  in  the  year  B.  C.  866,  and 
waa  chosen  only  from  the  patricians,  who  had  tiiis  new 
office  created  as  a  kind  of  indemnification  to  themselves 
lor  being  compelled  to  share  the  consulship  with  the  ple- 
beians. We  find,  however,  that,  in  less  than  thirty  years, 
they  were  compelled  to  share  this  office  also  with  the  ple- 
beians, the  first  plebeian  prsetor  being  appointed  in  the 
year  B.  C.  887. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  246,  another  called  the  pr»tor  pere- 
grinus  was  appointed,  who  administered  justice  between 
peregriui,  or  peregrini  and  Roman  citizens.  The  other 
pmtor  was  then  called  prsetor  urbanus.  New  praetors  were 
created  when  the  Roman  territories  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  Italy.  The  senate  determined  the  provinces  to 
which  the  new  pnetors  should  be  sent. 

Although  we  sometimes  find  the  preetors  leading  armies, 
yet  their  main  duties  were  judicial,  and  it  was  in  reference 
to  the  performance  of  these  that  their  number  was  increased, 
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and  sometimes  special  departments  of  the  administration 
of  justice  assigned  them. 

The  prsetor  urbanas,  when  entering  upon  his  office,  fint 
published  an  edict,  which  was  a  system  of  rules,  in  accoid- 
ance  with  which  he  should  administer  justice  during  the 
year,  the  term  of  his  office.  This  edict  was  recited  by  a 
herald,  and  also  publicly  posted  up  in  writing,  in  large 
letters. 

Notwithstanding  these  edicts  were  thus  solemnly  pro- 
claimed, yet  the  praetors  often,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
through  favor  or  enmity,  altered  th^m  until  the  senate, 
in  the  year  A.  U.  686,  passed  a  decree  that  the  pnetors 
should  not  alter  their  edicts,  during  the  year.  From  this 
period  the  law  of  the  pnetors  became  more  fixed,  and  came 
to  be  more  studied  and  commented  upon  by  lawyers  as  a 
branch  of  the  law.  The  new  pnetor  would  adopt  the 
edicts  of  his  predecessors,  and  thus  a  body  of  law  came  in 
time  to  be  established,  which  forms  no  trifling  or  unim- 
portant part  of  the  civil  law.  These  various  edicts  were  at 
length  collected  into  one,  and  properly  arranged.  It  was 
thereafter  called  edictum  perpetuum,  or  jus  honorarium, 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  corpus  juris  compiled  by  order  of 
Justinian.  The  prsetor,  besides  his  general  edict,  also  fre- 
quently published  particular  edicts,  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired. 

In  the  hearing  of  causes,  the  praetor  sat  in  the  forum  or 
comitium,  on  a  tribunal,  a  kind  of  stage  or  scaffi:)ld,  which 
was  made  of  wood,  and  movable.  The  judices,  or  jury, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  prsetor,  sat  on  lower  seats,  as 
also  did  the  advocates,  the  witnesses,  and  the  hearers. 

In  matters  of  less  importance,  the  prcetor  judged  and 
passed  sentence,  without  form,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place, 
and  that  whether  sitting  or  walking.  But  in  all  important 
matters,  lie  judged  in  form  on  his  tribunal. 

The  proetors  also  presided  at  trials  of  criminal  matters 
as  well  as  civil,  but  in  such  cases  a  body  of  judices  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  votes  the  condemnation  or  acquittal 
of  the  accused. 
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Another  ancient  Roman  magistrate  was  the  quaestor. 
This  name  was  given  to  two  distinct  classes  of  Roman 
officers.  The  one  were  public  accusers,  and  were  termed 
qwestores  parricidii ;  the  other  were  collectors  and  keepers 
of  the  public  reyennes,  and  were  termed  qusestores  clas- 


Tbe  former  were  two  in  number,  and  they  conducted 
tlio  accusation  of  persons  guilty  of  capital  offenses,  and 
cmrried  the  sentence  into  execution.  They  existed  at  Rome 
daring  the  period  of  the  kings,  and,  in  the  early  period  of 
the  republic,  they  became  a  standing  office,  which,  how- 
orer,  was  only  for  one  year.  The  populus,  or  curies,  ap- 
pointed them  on  the  presentation  of  the  consuls. 

It  was  the  duty  of  these  qussstors,  on  discovering  that  a 
capital  oftense  had  been  committed,  to  convoke  the  comi- 
tia,  proclaim  the  day  of  meeting,  both  at  the  gates  of  the 
oty  and  the  house  of  the  accused,  and  when  sentence  had 
been  pronounced  by  the  people  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
From  the  year  B.  C.  866,  they  disappeared  from  Roman 
history,  their  functions  being  transferred  to  other  officers. 

The  qusstores  classici  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  public  money.  They  were  at  first  two  in  number,  and 
were  taken  only  from  the  patricians.  They  were  very 
little  different  from  the  treasurer  of  modern  times,  as  the 
senate  had  the  supreme  administration  of  the  finances, 
and  they  could  not  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  public  money 
without  the  direction  of  that  body.  Their  duties,  mainly, 
therefore,  consisted  in  receiving  the  public  revenues,  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  pa^'ments,  and  in  keeping  and  rendering 
correct  accounts  of  both.  They  registered  demands  and 
outstanding  debts,  and  also  registered  and  exacted  fines. 
They  also  provided  the  proper  accommodations  for  foreign 
embassadors,  and  all  such  as  were  connected  wiCh  the 
republic  by  the  ties  of  public  hospitality.  On  the  death 
of  distinguished  men,  and  when  tiie  senate  decreed  that 
the  expenses  should  be  defrayed  by  the  treasury,  it  was 
the  duty  of  these  quaestors  to  take  charge  of  conducting  the 
burials,  and  erecting  the  monuments. 
Ill]  23 
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In  the  year  B.  C.  421,  the  number  of  qusestors  was 
doubled,  and  a  law  was  passed  that  their  election  sfaould 
not  be  restricted  to  patricians.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
a  qusestor  accompanied  the  consuls  when  they  took 
the  field  against  the  enemy  to  superintend  the  sale 
of  the  booty,  the  produce  of  which  was  either  divided 
among  the  legion,  or  transferred  to  the  treasury  at  Rome. 
At  a  still  later  period,  the  qusestor  kept  the  funds  of  the 
army,  which  they  had  received  from  the  treasury  at 
Eome,  and  paid  the  soldiers ;  thus  occupying  the  post  of 
paymasters  in  the  army.  After  the  Romans  bad  com- 
menced extending  their  dominion  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  the  number  of  qusestors  was  increased  to  eight,  and 
continued  to  increase  in  proportion  as  the  empire  became 
extended.  It  was  the  duty  of  one  of  th^e  to  provide 
Rome  with  corn. 

Besides  the  ordinary  Roman  magistrates,  there  were 
two  extraordinary,  and  which  might  with  propriety  be 
termed  provisional.  These  were  the  interrex  and  dic- 
tator. 

The  interrex  existed  in  regal  Rome,  the  office  being 
said  to  have  been  instituted  on  the  death  of  Romulus. 
The  senate  nominated  a  board  of  ten,  with  the  title  of 
interreges,  each  one  of  whom  enjoyed  in  succession  the 
regal  power  and  its  badges  for  five  days ;  and  if  no  king 
was  appointed  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  the  rotation 
began  anew.  This  period  was  called  an  interregnum, 
whence  the  origin  of  that  term.  This  board  agreed 
among  themselves  as  to  who  should  be  proposed  as  king, 
and  on  the  approval  of  the  senate,  they  summoned  to- 
gether the  comitia  curiata,  and  proposed  the  person  to 
them.  The  action  of  the  comitia  was  confined  to  bis 
acceptance  or  rejection. 

In  republican  Rome  there  was  also  a  provisional  ar- 
rangement in  case  the  consuls,  through  civil  commotions, 
or  other  causes,  were  unable  to  hold  the  comitia  for  an 
election.  In  such  cases,  interreges  were  appointed  for 
holding  the  comitia.    Each  held  the  office  for  only  five 
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dajB,  ms  under  Ae  kings.  Under  the  repnblic  the  inter- 
regee  were  elected  by  the  senate  from  the  whole  body. 
Ko  plebeian  was  admitted  to  the  office,  and  therefore  after 
plebeians  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  the  patrician 
senators  met  by  themselves  to  elect  an  interrex.  This 
■eems  to  have  been  the  only  office  which  the  plebeians 
did  not,  in  time,  come  to  share  with  the  patricians. 

This  office  continued  to  enst  down  to  the  time  of  the 
seoood  Punic  war ;  from  which  time  no  instance  occurs 
of  the  appointment  of  an  interrex  until  the  time  of  TuUa, 
and  only  some  two  or  three  instances  afterwards. 

The  other  provisional  and  extraordinary  office,  which 
was  somewhat  peculiar  to  the  Roman  constitution,  was 
that  ci  dictator.  The  term  is  of  Latin  origin,  and  the 
office  had  existed  among  the  Albans.  At  Rome,  a  dictator 
was  sometimes  created  for  some  special  purpose.  Thus, 
dieCatOTS  have  been  there  created  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 1.  For  fixing  the  annual  nail  on  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  in  times  of  pestilence  or  civil  discoVd.  2.  For 
holding  the  comitia  or  elections,  in  the  absence  of  the 
consuls.  8.  For  appointing  holidays  on  the  appearance 
of  prodigied,  or  for  celebrating  games  when  the  prsetor 
was  indisposed.  4.  For  holding  trials ;  and  5,  once  for 
choosing  senators.  The  great  public  occasions,  however, 
which  called  for  and  procured  the  creation  of  a  dic- 
tator among  the  Romans,  were,  when  the  republic  was  sur- 
rounded with  circumstances  of  extraordinary  danger, 
arising  either  from  foreign  enemies  or  domestic  sedition. 
It  was  a  provision  in  the  constitution,  by  means  of  which 
when  the  emergency  required  it,  the  republic  could  at  once 
assume  the  unity^  secrecy,  concentration  and  power  of  the 
most  absolute  despotism. 

A  dictator  was  first  created  about  ten  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin.  The  cause  of  such  creation  was  the 
fear  of  a  domestic  sedition,  and  of  a  dangerous  war  from 
the  Latins.  From  that  time  down  to  the  period  when  the 
perpetual  dictatorship  was  conferred  upon  Sylla,  the  occa- 
sions in  Roman  history  were  frequent  when  the  republic 
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fled  for  protection   from  its  foreign  foes  or  its  internal 
convulsions,  to  the  arms  of  a  dictator. 

No  one  was  eligible  to  the  dictatorship  unless  he  had 
previously  been  consul  or  prsetor.  With  respect  to  the 
mode  of  his  election,  it  appears  that  on  the  first  institution 
of  the  office  he  was  created  by  the  populus  or  burghers. 
But  the  more  common  practice,  even  in  very  early  times, 
was  for  the  senate  to  select  an  individual,  who  was  nonu- 
nated  at  or  near  midnight  by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  then 
received  the  imperium,  or  sovereign  authority,  from  the 
comitia  curiata. 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  supreme  both  in  peace 
and  war.  He  could  raise  and  disband  armies ;  could  de- 
cide on  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  Roman  citizens  without 
consulting  either  senate  or  people.  He  was  attended  by 
twenty-four  lictors  with  the  fasces  and  secures,  the  latter 
being  instruments  of  capital  punishment.  From  his  de- 
cisions and  edicts  there  was  no  appeal.  It  is  true  there  was 
a  law  passed  in  A.  U.  304,  and  again  in  A.  XJ.  453,  provid- 
ing that  no  magistrate  should  be  created  without  the 
liberty  of  appeal,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of  these 
had  any  application  to  the  dictator. 

On  the  creation  of  the  dictator,  all  the  other  magistrates, 
except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  abdicated  their  au- 
thority. The  consular  office  still  continued,  but  the  con- 
suls acted  in  obedience  to  him,  and,  while  in  his  presence, 
had  no  ensigns  of  authority. 

There  were  the  following  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
the  dictator  :  1.  It  was  limited  to  six  months  continuance. 
But  a  dictator,  appointed  for  a  particular  purpose,  usually 
laid  down  his  authority  whenever  that  purpose  was  accom- 
plished. 2.  He  could  expend  no  public  money  without 
the  authority  of  the  senate  or  order  of  the  people.  3.  He 
could  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  4.  He  could  not 
ride  on  horseback  without  asking  the  permission  of  the 
people.  5.  He  might  be  called  to  account  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  exercised  his  power,  after  he  had  resigned 
his  office. 
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For  a  period  of  one  handred  aud  twenty  years  before 
Bylla  no  dictator  was  created,  bnt  in  dangerous  emergencies 
ihe  coosnls  were  armed  with  dictatorial  power.  After  the 
death  of  CsBtar  the  dictatorship  was  abolished  by  law. 

We  have  now  gathered  together  all  the  elements  that 
entered  into  the  composition  of  republican  Rome,  in  the 
CMiteet  of  its  career.  We  have  its  populus  and  plebs ;  its 
emria  and  tribus ;  its  patronus  and  cliens ;  its  comitia  curi- 
eta  end  centuriata;  its  leges  and  senators  consulta ;  its 
eenale,  consuls,  praetor,  quaestor,  and  censor,  with  the  power 
to  create,  if  necessary,  the  iuterrex  and  dictator. 

The  republic  springs  at  once  into  e^stence  from  the  iron 
eway  of  Tarquin.    The  populus,  the  patrician  order,  was 
the  only  one  accustomed  to  exercise  of  power.    In  that 
order  was  found  wealth  and  cultivated  mind,  and  means 
end  fiunlities  for  uniting  their  energies  for  a  common  pur- 
poee.    Among  them  was  political  organization.     The  sen- 
ate was  the  centre  of  immense  power.    It  wal  composed 
of  the  heads  of  the  aristocracy.    The  consuls,  more  imme- 
diately representing  the  king,  were  taken  from  the  patri- 
cian order,  and  their  interests  were  all  one  with  the  senate. 
80  also  the  pnetor,  censor,  qusestor ;  and,  when  created, 
the  interrex  aud  dictator,  as  also  the  priestly  hierarchy, 
were  all  taken  from  the  same  order.     At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  republic,  no  plebeian  was  eligible  to  auy  office. 
The  entire  conduct  of  public  affitirs,  with  all  the  agents, 
means  and  instrumentalities  of  conducting  them,  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  patrician  order,  and  was  wholly  monopo- 
lized by  them.     It  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise,  if 
we  find  at  first  all  political  power  and  influence,  and  most 
of  the  wealth  and  cultivated  mind  centering  in  the  patri- 
cian order. 

There  was,  however,  one  necessity,  from  which  the 
patricians  fortunately  could  not  claim  exemption,  and 
that  was  the  aid  of  the  plebs  in  carrying  on  their  wars  and 
fighting  their  battles.  A  large  proportion  of  the  physical 
force  resided  with  them.    They  had  only  to  learn  their  im- 
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portance,  and  the  means  of  availing  themselves  of  it,  to 
enforce  a  compliance  with  any  reasonable  demands  they 
might  make. 

Tarquiu  survived  the  expulsion  from  his  throne  about 
thirteen  years,  during  all  that  period  stirring  up  the  nations 
of  Italy  to  war  with  the  Bomans.  The  patricians,  under 
the  pressure  of  these  foreign  foes,  and  depending  much  on 
the  plebeians  for  their  aid  in  fighting  their  battles,  found 
it  for  their  interest  to  treat  them  with  mildness  and  some 
consideration.  No  sooner,  however,  was  this  pressure  re- 
moved by  the  death  of  Tarquin  in  B.  C.  496,  than  the 
patricians  commenced  oppressing  and  impoverishing  the 
plebeian  order. 

From  this  period  of  time  commences  that  remarkable 
system  of  reunions  and  separations ;  actings  in  concert  and 
hostility;  peaceful  and  warlike  arrangements;  which  enter 
so  largely  into  the  constitutional  history  of  Rome,  and  con- 
stitute in  fact  the  interior  life  of  the  republic. 

The  constitution  of  a  state  may  be  changed  in  two 
ways.     1.  By  its  amendment.     2.  By  its  corruption. 

The  first  occurs  when  a  change  takes  place  while  its 
principles  are  fully  preserved ;  the  more  fully  developing 
and  carrying  out  of  the  principles,  producing  the  change. 

The  second  marks  a  change,  which  occurs  after  its  prin- 
ciples are  lost ;  after  its  strength  and  vigor  have  departed. 
It  is  a  progress  towards  decay  and  dissolution,  and  every 
change  brings  it  nearer  to  its  final  termination. 

The  last  is  a  change  developed  in  weakness,  the  first  in 
strength.  We  shall  find  the  Roman  constitution,  through 
the  entire  life  of  the  republic  in  a  state  of  change,  of  transi- 
tion; and  that  may  perhaps  account  for  the  strength, 
energy,  and  often  superhuman  eflTorts  that  distinguished 
the  history  of  that  remarkable  people. 

Constitutions,  when  the  change  is  in  accordance  with 
their  principles,  often  exhibit  more  strength  and  power 
while  that  change  is  being  affected  than  at  any  other  time. 
It  is  then  that  their  elements  are  all  at  work;  that  their 
various  powers  and  capacities  are  strained  and  stretched 
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to  their  utmost  limit  of  tension ;  that  new  and  fresh  sym- 
pftthies,  friendshipB,  and  enmities  arise  between  men ;  that 
new  aasociations  are  formed;  and  new  modes  and  habits 
of  tfaoQgfat,  feeling  and  action,  take  the  place  of  a  dall  and 
OMMiotonoiis  uniformity.  We  are  to  see  how  far  these 
iriews  are  sostuned  by  bringing  out  and  exhibiting  to  view 
tiie  interior  life  and  history  of  Home. 

The  distress  and  poverty  of  the  plebeians  were  the  re- 
snlta  of  several  causes,    lliey  paid  tribute,  served  in  the 
armies,  were  often  obliged  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of 
tfieir  &rms,  which  were  frequentiy  overran  and  ravaged 
hj  the  enemies  of  the  state.    Thus  they  became  impover- 
iriied  and  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money 
•t  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  fix)m  the  wealthy  patricians. 
The  Roman  creditor  might  deprive  his  insolvent  debtor  of 
his  freedom,  and  even  of  his  life.    Even  his  children  and 
grandchildren  might  be  left  to  languish  out  their  lives  in 
dnngeoQs.    If  unable  to  satisfy  his  creditor,  the  debtor 
might  be  given  over  to  him  as  his  bondsmaii,  becoming 
technically  his  addictus.    So  also  a  person  might  borrow 
moneyof  another,  and  sell  himself  and  all  he  possessed  to 
his  creditor,  becoming  what  was  technically  termed  his 
nexus,  or  nexu  vinctus.     In  such  case,  he  could  only  re- 
deem himself  by  repaying  the  money.    If  not  repaid,  the 
creditor  laid  claim  to  the  debtor's  property.     A  nexus 
might  pay  off  his  debt  by  labor,  but  an  addictus  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  became  the  slave  of  his  creditor. 
But  if  a  nexus  was  unable  to  pay  his  debt,  he  might  be 
declared  by  the  magistrate  an  addictus.     In  such  case,  his 
lot  was  chains,  corporeal  punishment,  and  the  hardships 

of  slavery. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  495,  the  year  succeeding  the  death 
of  Tarquin,  Appius  Claudius  and  P.  Servilius  being 
consuls,  an  old  man,  emaciated  and  miserable,  rushed 
into  the  forum,  exhibited  the  bloody  stripes  on  his  back, 
and  told  his  history.  He  had  served  in  war,  his  cattle 
had  been  driven  away,  his  farm  ravaged  and  ruined.  He 
had  been  compelled  to  borrow  money  to  pay  his  taxes  at 
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exorbitant  interest,  had  been  unable  to  repay  it,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  estate,  and  at  length  been  compelled  by 
his  creditor  to  work  as  a  slave. 

It  has  been  said  that  *^  no  people  were  so  easily  moved 
with  public  spectacles  as  the  Romans.^  That  of  the  im- 
purpled  body  of  Lucretia  put  an  end  to  the  regal  govern-  ; 
ment.  The  debtor,  who  appeared  in  the  forum  covered 
with  wounds,  caused  an  alteration  in  the  republic.  The 
decemvirs  owed  their  expulsion  to  the  tragedy  of  Vligina. 
To  condemn  Manlius,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  people 
from  seeing  the  Capitol.  Gsesar's  bloody  garment  flong 
Rome  again  into  slavery." 

The  excitement  created  through  the  whole  city  by  the 
appearance  and  story  of  the  debtor  was  immense.  Large 
crowds  assembled  in  the  forum.  A  feeling  of  indignation 
pervaded  the  masses.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  it 
was  announced  that  a  Yolscian  army  was  on  its  way  to 
Rome  to  lay  siege  to  the  city.  The  plebeians  were  adled 
upon  to  enlist,  but  they  refused ;  compulsion  was  impoe- 
sible.  The  consul  Servilius  issued  a  proclamation  that 
the  complaints  of  the  commonalty  should  be  looked  into 
after  the  war;  that  no  person  imprisoned  for  debt  should  be 
hindered  from  serving,  if  he  were  willing ;  that  no  creditor 
should  possess  or  sell  the  property  of  any  oiie  serving  in 
the  army ;  and  that  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the 
soldiers  should  remain  at  liberty  during  the  war. 

Upon  this,  the  plebeians  enlisted;  an  army  was  raieedy, 
the  Volscians  defeated,  and  the  consul  returned  victo- 
rious to  Rome.  They  then  asked  of  Servilius  to  redeen 
his  pledge,  but  this  required  the  aid  of  the  senate  and  bii 
colleague  Appius  Claudius.  They  refused  to  give  it 
Those  who  had  been  slaves  for  debt,  were  sent  back  to 
their  prisons.  The  next  were  given  up  to  their  crediton 
as  addicti. 

Upon  this,  the  plebeians  wont  into  open  insurrectioOi 
The  Sabines  threatened  war.     An  army  was  to  be  raised, 


*  Spirit  of  Laws,  i,  251. 
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e  plebeians  refhsed  to  enlist.  Whenever  compnlsion 
ttempted,  they  resisted  with  violence.  They  held 
and  secret  meetings  on  the  Esqniline  and  Aventine. 
the  constituted  authorities  seemed  at  a  stand.  The 
i  of  government  stood  still,  as  if  they  had  lost  their 
of  movement  Rome  threw  herself  into  the  arms 
lictator.  Fortanately,  M.  Valerias  was  created  to 
ffice. 

plebeians  had  confidence  in  the  family  of  the  Yale- 
?bey  enlisted,  and  the  Sabines,  and  the  Yolscians,  and 
^oians  were  all  ronted  and  put  to  flight    After  a 
)r  of  brilliant  victories  gained,  and  the  victorious 
I  had  returned  to  Rome,  Valerius  demanded  that  the 
ion  of  the  plebeians  should  be  investigated.    The 
refused,  and  he  resigned  his  dictatorship, 
senate  refused  to  disband  the  consular  armies,  lest 
nocturnal  meetings  should  again  be  held.    The 
•  were  ordered  to  remain  under  arms. 
I  drove  the  army  into  open  rebellion.     Crosring  the 
they  retired  to  the  sacr^  mount,  and  there,  appoint- 
Sicipius  their  leader,  they  took  up  a  strong  position, 
le  was   in   consternation.     The  senate  well  knew 
resort  to  force  was  out  of  the  question.     They  sent 
bassy  to  negotiate,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mene- 
Lgrippa.     He  addressed  the  insurgents,  relating  to 
he  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members;  the  latter 
ng  against  the  former ;  the  legs  declaring  that  they 
no  longer  carry  it,  and  the  arms  and  hands  that  they 
furnish  it  with  no  further  supplies  of  food.     But 
^vitabie  consequence  was,  that  in  the  end,  the  rebel- 
embers  were  equal  sufferers. 

result  of  the  negotiation  was  that  a  solemn  compact 
itered  into  between  the  two  orders,  by  which  it  was 
that  all  the  contracts  of  insolvent  debtors  should  be 
»1,  and  that  all  those  who  had  been  made  slaves,  on 
It  of  debts,  should  be  restored  to  freedom.  This 
[>e  at  best  but  a  temporary  provision,  as  the  laws  in 
n  to  debts  remained  unchanged. 

24 
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But  from  another  portion  of  the  compact  were  derived 
results  which  were  of  a  permanent  character.  This  w»« 
the  institution  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs.  There  were 
already  tribunes  of  the  Servian  tribes,  but  they  were  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  organization  among  the  tribes.  The 
plebeians,  as  yet,  had  no  ma^strate  or  officer  whom  tk 
patricians  were  bound  to  respect.  Tliis  magistrate  or  offioer 
was  first  found  in  a  tribune  of  the  people. 

This  was  the  first  concession  which  the  patrician  order 
had  made  to  the  plebeian.  It  was  the  first  element  of 
political  power  which  the  latter  had  wrenched  from  the 
grasp  of  the  former. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  tribunes  were  appointed  wiS 
only  to  afford  protection  against  abuse  on  the  part  of  the 
patrician  magistrates.  To  effect  this  purpose,  the  persons 
of  the  tribunes  were  declared  sacred  and  inviolable.  Who- 
ever was  guilty  of  violating  the  person  of  a  tribune  was 
declared  an  outlaw,  and  any  one  might  kill  the  offender, 
and  his  property  was  forfeited  to  the  temple  of  Ceres. 

The  tribunes  were  originally  two  in  number,  and  they 
were  always  taken  exclusively  from  the  plebeians.  No 
patrician  could  become  a  tribune  without  renouncing  his 
order,  and  uniting  with  the  plebeians,  or  without  being 
adopted  into  one  of  their  families.  \ 

They  were  at  first  elected  by  the  comitia  centariata  on 
the  tenth  day  of  December  of  each  year,  and  their  election 
was  confirmed  by  the  curiae.  Soon,  however,  three  adfi- 
tional  tribunes  were  superadded,  one  being  taken  from  each 
of  the  five  classes. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  we  find  the  election 
of  the  tribunes  transferred  to  the  comitia  tributa,  thus 
confiding  to  the  plebeians  themselves  the  selection  of  their 
own  officers.  So,  in  the  year  B.  C.  457,  the  number  of 
tribunes  was  increased  to  ten,  two  being  taken  from  each 
class. 

Although  the  tribunes  were  created  to  be  a  protection 
against  the  patricians,  yet  the  plebeians  soon  came  to  look 
upon  them  also  as  mediators  and  arbitrators  in  matters 
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ttoof  themselves.    They  presided  in  the  assemblies  of 

Ike  piebeii  i  tribes.    They  might  bring  before  them  any 

pvpood  t..oy  thought  fit;  and  if  any  one  impeded  them 

a  10  doing,  they  could  arraign  him  before  the  com- 

mmtlty. 

Hie  whole  power  possessed  by  the  college  of  tribunes 
vis  dengnated  by  the  term  tribunicia  potestas,  and  ex- 
tended at  no  time  fitrther  than  one  mile  beyond  the  gates 
af  the  city.  In  their  c^Munty  of  public  guardians,  their 
looses  were  kept  open  day  and  night  for  all  who  were  in 
want  of  aid  either  against  a  magistrate  or  a  private  indi- 
vidoaL 

Along  with  the  tribunes  another  officer  was  created,  the 
•dile,  whose  duties,  at  first,  seem  to  have  been  merely 
ainisteriaL  They  were  the  asostants  of  the  tribunes  in 
iiieli  matters  as  the  tribunes  entrusted  to  them,  among 
wluch  were  the  hearing  of  causes  of  small  importance. 
They  were  the  keepers  of  the  senatus  consulta,  and  also 
of  the  plebiscita.  They  performed  some  duties  analogous 
to  tliose  of  the  censors.  They  had  the  general  superintend- 
ence ci  buildings,  both  sacred  and  private.  They  repaired 
temples,  curiee,  etc  The  care  of  the  streets  and  pave- 
ments, with  the  cleansing  and  draining  of  the  city,  belonged 
to  the  asdiles.  They  also  had  the  office  of  distributing 
com  among  the  plebes,  but  not  of  procuring  it  They 
superintended  buying  and  selling,  and  had  a  supervision 
of  the  markets.  They  also  looked  alter  the  observance  of 
religious  ceremonies,  and  the  celebration  of  the  ancient 
feasts  and  festivals. 

The  asdiles  curules  were  two  in  number,  and  originally 
chosen  only  from  the  patricians,  afterwards  alternately 
from  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  and  at  last  indifferently 
from  both.  These  were  created  subsequently  to  the  plebe- 
ian tediles.  Their  duties  were  different,  as  they  had  the 
right  of  promulgating  edicts,  and  the  rules  comprised  in 
them  served  for  the  guidance  of  all  the  eedilcs.  They 
wore  the  toga  pra^texta,  had  the  right  of  images,  and  a 
more  honorable  place  of  giving  their  opinion  in  tiie  senate. 
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They  used  the  sella  curulis  when  they  administered  jostiioei 
while  the  plebeian  eediles  sat  on  benches ;  bat  their  p0^ 
sous  were  inviolable  as  were  those  of  the  tribunes. 

The  sBdileship  furnished  its  aid,  but  the  tribuneehlp 
was  the  great  stepping  stone  to  power  for  the  plebeiia 
order.  The  tribunes  wore  no  toga  prsetezta,  nor  had  thej 
any  external  mark  of  dignity,  except  a  kind  of  beadte 
called  viator,  who  went  before  them. 

The  tribunitian  power  was  at  first  very  limited.    The 
object  of  its  creation  was  protection,  to  protect  the  plebe- 
ians against  the  patricians  and  magistrates.    Their  power 
consisted  not  in  action,  but  in  hindering  action.     They 
were  vested  with  the  veto  power,  and  never  probably  wis 
the  extent  of  that  power  so  fully  developed  as  in  the 
constitutional  history  of  the  Roman  republic.     One-half 
the  energy  that  lies  concealed  within  it  was  not  probably 
perceived  when  it  was  granted.     They  could  hinder  the 
collection  of  tribute,  the  enlisting  of  soldiers,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  magistrates,  as  they  did  at  one  time  for  five  years. 
They  could  negative  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  people,  and  a  single  tribune,  by  his  veto,  could 
stop  the  proceedings  of  all  the  other  magistrates.    So  great 
was  the  force  of  this  word,  that  whoever  disobeyed  it, 
whether  magistrate  or  private  person,  was  immediately 
ordered  to  be  led  to  prison  by  a  viator,  or  a  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  his  trial  before  the  people,  as  a  violator  of  the 
sacred  power  of  the  tribunes,  the  exercise  of  which  it  was 
a  crime  to  restrain. 

The  mere  preventive  character,  which  the  tribunes  ori- 
ginally possessed,  gradually  rose  to  a  preponderating,  in- 
deed, to  an  overwhelming  power.  Every  other  power  in 
the  state  but  this,  was  annihilated  before  the  dictator,  but 
this  still  remained.  The  plebeians  had  now,  therefore,  an 
organ  through  whom  they  could  speak,  and  make  known 
their  wants  and  wishes.  It  is  interesting  to  trace,  in 
Rome's  constitutional  history,  the  progress  of  the  tribuni- 
tian power,  and  the  manner  and  means  by  which  it  became 
developed. 
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Tbe  two  years  succeeding  the  secession  of  the  plebs, 

<od  die  creation  of  the  tribones,  were  signalized  by  the 

prenleDee  of ^  a  famine  in  Rome,  in  which  the  plebeians 

were  the  greatest  sufferers.     When  in  B.  C.  491,  a  supply 

of  corn  arrived  from  Sicily,  the  patricians  entertained  the 

idea,  whether  they  could  not  compel  the  plebeians  to  sell 

tor  bread,  the  rights  which  they  had  gained  by  their  se- 

eeasioD  to  the  sacred  mount     Coriolanus,  a  distinguished 

patrician,  was  the  foremost  to  urge  this  upon  the  senate. 

That  body,  however,  rejected  the  scheme  as  too  inhuman. 

Tlua  led  to  the  impeachment  of  Coriolanus,  by  the  tri- 

bonea,  before  the  commonalty,  for  attempting  to  destroy 

tiie  compact  entered  into  by  the  two  estates,  on  the  sacred 

mount.    This  was  a  new  exertion  of  the  tribunitian  power. 

Coriolanus  did  not  appear,  and  was  condemned  in  his 

abceoce. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  486,  we,  for  the  first  time,  hear  of  an 
agrmrian  law  in  Rome.    There  had  been  large  tracts  of 
land  conquered  from  the  enemy,  and  which  had,  therefore, 
been  r^arded  as  public  land,  and  the  property  of  the 
popoloa  or  patricians.    This  had  come  to  be  possessed  by 
private  patricians.     The  consul,  8p.  Cassius,  proposed  that 
this  land  should  be  taken  from  the  patricians,  and  distri- 
buted among  the   plebeians,  they  having  assisted  in  its 
conquest,  and  generally  were  as  yet  without  landed  pro- 
perty.     The   law   was  finally   enacted,   although    many 
years  elapsed  before  it  could  be  carried  into  effect.     The 
tribunes  became  aware  of  its  importance,  and  repeatedly 
demanded  its  execution.     In  B.  C.  481,  the  tribune,  leilius, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt ;  and  in  B.  C.  473,  the  tri- 
bune Genucius  arraigned  the  consuls  before  the  common- 
alty, for  delaying  its  execution,  and  was  assassinated  by 
the  patricians.     Still,  there  were  bold  men  among  the  ple- 
beians, who  demanded  its  execution.     The  patricians,  to 
evade  it,  stirred  up  wars.     In  B.  C.  484,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  restore  the  right  of  electing  magistrates  to  the 
comitia  curiata,  instead  of  the  comitia  centuriata,  by  which 
the  plebeians  would  have  been  excluded  from  exercising 
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any  influence  upon  the  elections.  The  attempt  succeeded 
for  two  years.  As  a  kind  of  reprisal,  the  plebeians  re- 
fused to  serve  in  the  wars  that  had  been  kindled  by  the 
patricians.  In  B.  C.  482,  the  tribunes  and  the  whole 
commonalty,  by  their  united  endeavors,  enforced  the  elec- 
tion by  the  centuries,  instead  of  the  curiae.  But  after 
that,  and  down  to  the  decemvirate,  one  consul,  and  some- 
times both,  continued  to  be  elected  by  the  curiae,  on  the 
proposal  of  the  senate. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  472,  the  tribune  Publilius  Volero 
brought  a  proposal  before  the  commonalty  that  the  tri- 
bunes should  be  elected  in  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  instead 
of  those  of  the  centuries.  The  curiae  seem  by  this  time 
to  have  lost  the  right  of  sanctioning  a  tribune  elect 

The  proposal  was  opposed  by  the  patricians,  and  de- 
feated for  that  year.  But  P.  Volero,  having  been  again 
elected  the  year  following,  when  he  not  only  made  the 
same  proposal,  but,  in  addition,  proposed :  1.  That  the  ple- 
beian aediles  should  also  be  elected  in  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes.  2.  That  on  the  proposal  of  a  tribune,  the  comitia 
tributa  might  deliberate  and  pass  resolutions  (plebiscita) 
on  all  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation. 
Up  to  this  period,  they  could  pass  no  resolutions  to  affect 
any  other  than  their  own  order.  This  latter,  therefore, 
will  be  readily  perceived  to  be  a  proposal  of  immense  im- 
portance. It  was,  in  fact,  to  give  the  plebeian  tribes  not 
only  the  power  of  electing  their  own  magistratus,  but  also 
of  enacting  laws  which  should  be  equally  as  binding  upon 
the  patricians  as  upon  them. 

The  attempt  to  bring  these  proposals  to  an  issue  caused 
a  fearful  scene  in  Rome.  The  patricians,  with  the  aid  of 
their  clients,  gathered  about  the  forum  to  disturb  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  plebeians.  The  messengers  of  the  tribunes 
required  them  to  withdraw,  but  in  vain.  The  consul  App. 
Claudius  sent  his  lictors  to  seiee  Lsetorius,  the  tribune, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  dispatched  some  of  his  men  to  arrest 
the  consul.  The  plebeians  rushed  forward  to  defend  their 
tribune,  and  putting  the  patricians  to  flight,  occupied  the 
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Capitol  with  armed  men.    The  senate  was  compelled  to 
yield,  and  the  proposals,  termed  lex  publilia,  became  a  law. 

Thae  there  were  three  material  points  gained  by  the 
plebeians : 

L  The  law  itself  had  originated  with  the  tribune,  and 
the  aaeembly  of  the  plebes ;  a  thing  before  unheard  of  in 
Roman  constitutional  history.  It  might  serve  as  a  formid- 
able precedent  in  the  future. 

2.  The  right  was  secured  to  the  plebeians  of  electing 
didr  own  magistrates. 

8.  The  right  was  secured  of  passing  plebiscita  upon  all 
qaestions  of  public  interest.  These,  when  passed,  were  of 
coorae  the  declared  will  of  the  plebs,  and,  as  such,  must 
exercise  great  influence,  even  before  they  acquired  the 
force  of  laws  binding  upon  the  whole  nation. 

Political  power  gained  on  the  part  of  the  people  is 
seldom  lost  for  want  of  exercise.  In  B.  C.  462,  the  trf- 
bnne  C.  Terentillus  Area  brought  a  proposal  of  great  im- 
portance. The  consuls  had  hitherto  acted  according  to 
hereditary  usage,  and  their  own  discretion,  and  without 
the  gnidance  of  any  written  rule.  The  proposal  now 
iMXHight  fdrward  was  that  five  men  should  be  appointed  to 
fimme  a  code  of  laws  for  all  classes  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  the  tribes,  but  rejected  by  the 
eeoate  and  comitia  curiata.  The  bill  slumbered  for  some 
yeare,  but  was  not  forgotten.  At  length  in  B.  G.  454,  the 
patricians  consented  that  the  laws  of  the  republic  should 
be  revised,  but  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  framing 
the  new  code.  This  brings  us  to  a  new  phase  in  Roman 
government,  viz^  the  rule  of  the  decemvirs. 

The  following  is  the  origin  of  the  decemvire :  After  the 
passage  of  the  last  mentioned  bill,  three  senators  were 
sent  to  Athens  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  laws  of 
Greece,  and  also  of  other  countries,  and,  on  their  return,  to 
make  their  report  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  On 
their  return,  it  became  necessary  to  constitute  a  board  to 
frame  and  promulgate  the  new  laws.  The  plebeians 
demanded  that  their  order  should  be  represented  by  five 
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in  the  board  of  ten.     This  point  they  finally  yielded,  and 
the  decemviri  were  all  taken  from  the  patricians.    This 
was  a  matter  of  some  importance,  as  it  was  a  principle 
adopted  in  all  the  states  of  antiquity,  that  when  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  frame  a  new  code  of  laws,  or  re- 
model a  constitution,  it  was  for  the  time  invested  vrith  the 
supreme  power,  and  all  other  authority  ceased. 

This  was  observed  here.  The  decemvirs  entered  upon 
their  office  on  the  ides  of  May,  B.  C.  451.  The  object  of 
the  new  legislation,  if  conducted  agreeably  to  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  conceived,  was  to  establish  a  unity  between 
the  two  estates.  These  had  hitherto  existed  independently 
of  each  other.  At  the  same  time,  the  design  was  to 
embody  in  the  new  code  such  of  the  earlier  laws  and 
customs,  as  would  not  disturb  the  intended  unity. 

The  decemvirs  discharged  the  duties  of  their  office  with 
diligence,  and  dispensed  justice  with  impartiality.  Each, 
as  during  an  interregnum,  administered  the  government 
day  by  day,  and  the  fasces  were  only  carried  before  the 
one  who  presided  for  the  day.  The  peace  of  the  republic 
was  not  disturbed  by  any  foreign  enemy,  and  the  decem- 
virs during  the  year  drew  up  a  body  of  laws,  which,  after 
they  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  the  centuries 
and  the  curiae,  were  engraven  upon  ten  tables  of  brass, 
and  set  up  in  the  comitium,  that  everybody  might  obtain 
access  to  and  read  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  all  were  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  performed  their  duties,  and 
the  claim  being  made  that  the  work  was  not  completely 
finished,  it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  office  another 
year.  Ten  new  decemvirs  were  accordmgly  elected,  of 
whom  Appius  Claudius  alone  had  belonged  to  the  former 
body.  These  magistrates  framed  several  new  laws,  which 
were  approved  of  by  the  centuries,  and  engraven  on  two 
additional  tables.  After  this  was  completed,  the  decem- 
virs began  to  act  as  despots.  Each  was  attended  by 
twelve  lictors,  who  carried  not  only  the  fasces,  the  rods, 
but  also  the  secures,  the  axe,  the  emblem  of  sovereignty. 
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Thej  committed  all  kinds  of  outrages  upon  the  persons 
tod  property  of  the  plebeians.  When  their  year  of  office 
expired,  they  refused  either  to  resign,  or  to  appoint  suc- 


The  sacrifice  of  Virginia  broke  the  power  of  the  decem- 
viri. The  people  retired  to  the  sacred  mount,  where  they 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  tribuneship,  the  right  of 
appeal  against  any  magistrate,  a  general  amnesty;  and 
that  the  decemvirs  should  be  delivered  up  and  sufier 
death  at  the  stake.  All  these  were  granted  except  the  last, 
which  was  so  modified  as  to  give  them  the  right  to  impeach 
every  one  of  them  separately.  The  decemvirs  laid  down 
their  power,  and  the  consuls,  tribunes,  and  other  magis- 
trates were  again  elected. 

The  legislation  of  the  twelve  table  is  not  so  clearly  set- 
tied.  Several  fiicts  conspire  to  show  that  they  contained 
a  provinon  by  which  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens, 
•mbracing  as  well  the  patricians  and  their  clients  as  the 
plebeians,  became  members  of  the  local  tribes,  in  which 
lutherto  die  latter  alone  had  been  contained.^  This  cre- 
ated the  comitia  tributa,  a  great  national  assembly  for 
legislative  purposes;  but  the  measures  passed  by  it  still 
required  the  sanction  of  the  curise.  It  had  also  the  election 
of  ail  minor  magistrates,  as  the  eediles,  quaestors,  and  tri- 
bunes, and  was  also  the  high  court  of  appeal.  But  the 
aaeembly  of  the  centuries  still  retained  the  election  of  the 
high  magistrates,  the  decision  upon  peace  and  war,  and 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  a  court  of  justice  in  certain  cases. 

But  many  exclusive  laws  and  customs  of  former  times 
were  still  preserved,  such  as  the  severe  law  of  debt;  the 
law  declaring  all  marriages  between  a  patrician  and  ple- 
beian illegal,  and  that  which  still  continued  the  highest 
magistricies  inaccessible  to  the  plebeians. 

Upon  the  reestablishment  of  the  offices  which  had  been 
vacated  during  the  rule  of  the  decemvirs,  and  the  election 
of  the  proper  officers  to  fill  them,  several  new  regulations 
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were  passed  bearing  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
plebeians. 

The  old  laws  were  revived,  rendering  the  persons  of  the 
tribunes  inviolable. 

A  law  was  passed  that  no  magistrate  should  ever  be  ap- 
pointed, from  whose  decree  or  sentence  an  appeal  could 
not  be  taken. 

A  new  law  was  passed  by  the  centuries,  giving  to  any 
measure  passed  by  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  one  passed  by  the  centuries.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  render  all  measures  so  passed,  after 
they  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  curise,  just  as  much 
laws  for  the  whole  nation,  as  if  they  had  been  proposed  by 
the  consuls  and  passed  by  the  centuries. 

A  law  was  also  passed  enacting  that  the  ordinances  of 
the  senate  should  henceforth  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  be  there  kept  under  the  charge 
of  the  plebeian  sediles. 

A  plebiscitum  was  also  carried,  that  any  one  who  should 
cause  the  plebeians  to  be  without  their  tribunes,  or  should 
appoint  a  magistrate  without  the  right  of  appeal  from  his 
sentence,  should  be  scourged  and  put  to  death. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  445,  the  tribune  C.  Canuleius  brought 
forward  a  bill  to  establish  the  connubium  or  right  of  mar- 
riage between  the  two  estates.  At  the  same  time,  his  nine 
colleagues  proposed  another,  enacting  that  henceforth  one 
of  the  consuls  should  always  be  a  plebeian. 

These  proposed  bills  produced,  on  both  sides,  mutual 
exasperation,  and  while  the  patricians  attempted  to  prevent 
their  passage  by  causing  a  new  levy  to  be  made  for  the 
army,  the  tribune  C.  Canuleius  refused  to  allow  the  levy 
to  be  made  before  the  plebs  had  voted  on  the  bills  which 
had  been  brought  before  them. 

The  patricians  finally  yielded  so  far  as  to  allow  the  bill 
respecting  the  connubium  to  be  passed.  This  had  a  pow- 
erful tendency  to  break  down  the  immense  social  barrier 
which  had  hitherto  existed  between  the  two  estates.  Mar- 
riages, it  is  true,  had  before  been  contracted,  but  they  were 
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^nded  m  th  this  disadyantage,  that  the  children  which 

^ng  from  them  always  followed  the  baser  side.  From 
ftig,  tDd  other  causes,  the  patricians  had  been  diminish- 
ttiff  and  the  plebeians  always  increasing  in  number. 

The  bill  to  divide  the  consulship  was  modified  in  such  a 
aaoner  as  to  allow,  in  future,  military  tribunes  with  con- 
lolar  power  to  be  elected  indiscriminately  from  both  orders. 
ThiSy  however,  was  clogged  with  the  provision  that  it 
dKHiid  be  optional  with  the  senate  to  determine  whether, 
itt  any  given  year,  consuls  or  consular  tribunes  should  be 
appointed.  Thus  the  patricians  contrived  still  to  retain  the 
odntive  poeaession  of  t1     consulship. 

It  was  quite  obvious,  I  er,  to  the  cians,  that  the 
plebeians  had  an  eye  upon  t      c<  ip,  and  that  they 

would  not  cease  their  c  I  they  had  attained  it. 

Thejy  aocordingly,  in  th<  ye  15.  0.  448,  deprived  the  con- 
•QUdp  of  a  very  important  b  of  its  power,  which  they 

eipieasly  reserved  for  t  under  the  title  of  the 

lip.    The  dutief      id  pc         of  the  censors  have 
fbrmeriy  considered  . 

Upon  the  taldng  and  uction  of  Yeii,  in  B.  C.  896, 

another  cause  of  conteni  ion  arose  between  the  two  orders. 
The  patricians  desired,  ai  aI,  to  divide  among  themselves 
the  conquered  territory.  T  plebeians  demanded  that  it 
should  be  divided  among  I  the  Roman  citizens  indiscri- 
minately. This  last  was  opposed  by  the  senate  and  even 
some  of  the  tribunes.  At  length,  after  considerable  con- 
troversy, the  senate  decreed  the  distribution  of  the  Veien- 
tine  territory  in  lots  of  seven  jugera,  among  all  the  plebeians. 

The  next  very  important  event  that  occurred  in  Roman 
history  was  the  invasion  and  destruction  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  an  event  which  came  very  near  blotting  out  the 
Roman  name  from  the  catalogue  of  nations.  From  the 
&11  of  the  decemvirs  down  to  the  occurrence  of  this  event, 
the  plebeians  had  continued  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
They  had  the  Veientine  territory  divided  among  them. 
The  booty  taken  in  the  wars  was  very  considerable,  and  in 
that  they  had  participated,  and  in  about  the  year  B.  C.  407, 
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the  senate,  for  the  first  time,  decreed  that  the  soIdierB  in 
the  army  should  receive  pay  from  the  public  treasury,  all 
these  being  superadded  to  the  larger  liberty  they  wore 
suflfered  to  enjoy,  had  resulted  in  their  enjoying  a  Wgh 
degree  of  prosperity,  so  that  they  were,  in  general,  enabled 
to  pay  their  debts,  and  hence  we  hear  of  no  harsh  applica* 
tion  of  the  law  of  debt. 

But  the  destruction  of  Eome,  and  the  devastation  of  the 
Roman  territory  by  the  Qauls,  led  to  very  unfortunate  re- 
sults. The  rebuilding  of  the  city,  the  purchase  of  cattle 
and  agricultural  implements,  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
destroyed,  added  to  the  necessity  of  a  high  rate  of  taxation, 
led  to  the  creation  of  debts  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
in  medium  circumstances.  There  again  occurred  the  ne- 
cessity of  borrowing,  and  the  wealthy  Romans,  chiefly 
patricians,  became  usurers;  and  the  cheerless  dungeon 
became  again  the  abode  of  the  wretched  debtor.  The  dis- 
tress among  the  poor  continued  to  increase,  the  number 
of  free  citizens  to  diminish,  and  the  glory  of  Rome  would, 
in  all  probability,  soon  have  disappeared  forever,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  efforts  of  two  bold  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  seem  to  have  been  raised  up  for  the  very  purpose  of 
accomplishing  a  great  work. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  376,  L.  Licinius  Stolo,  and  L.  Sextius 
were  elected  tribunes  of  the  people.  They  acted  in  con- 
cert with  each  other,  and  proposed  three  laws. 

First  That  the  amount  of  interest,  which  debtors  had 
paid  up  to  that  time,  should  be  deducted  from  the  princi- 
pal, and  that  the  remainder  should  be  paid  off  by  three 
yearly  installments. 

Second,  That  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  possess  more 
than  five  hundred  jugera  of  the  public  land,  or  keep  upon 
it  more  than  one  hundred  large,  and  five  hundred  small 
cattle;  and  that  any  one  acting  contrary  to  this  law,  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Third,  That  henceforth  consuls  should  be  elected  instead 
of  consular  tribunes,  and  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
always  be  a  plebeian. 
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The  proposing  of  these  bills  created  a  great  alarm  among 
the  patrician  order.  They  immediately  set  at  work,  and 
gained  over  all  the  eight  other  tribunes,  who,  uniting  in 
their  opposition,  prevented  the  bills  being  put  to  vote  in 
the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  Licinius  and  Sextius  resorted 
to  their  veto,  or  hindering  power,  and  prevented  the  elec- 
tion of  consular  tribunes  for  the  succeeding  year,  allowing 
the  tribes  to  elect  only  their  sediles  and  tribunes.  Thus 
the  struggle  was  carried  on  for  five  successive  years,  Lici- 
nius and  Sextius  being  reelected  to  the  tribuneship  each 
year.  At  length,  in  B.  C.  371,  the  urgent  demand  for  an 
effective  Roman  army,  induced  them  to  give  way,  and  con- 
sular tribunes  were  elected. 

Licinius  and  Sextius  still  continued  to  be  reelected,  and 
the  opposition  of  their  colleagues  gradually  ceased,  so 
that  in  B.  C.  369,  the  number  of  those  opposing  was  di- 
minished to  five.  This  emboldened  Licinius  to  bring 
forward  a  fourth  bill,  providing  that  instead  of  the  two 
men,  who  had  hitherto  been  entrusted  with  the  keeping 
of  the  Sibylline  books,  ten  should  be  appointed,  one-half 
of  whom  should  be  plebeians.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
enable  the  plebeians  to  possess  the  same  auguries  as  the 
patricians,  and  the  same  means  of  interpreting  the  will  of 
the  gods.  This  knowledge  had  before  enabled  the  patri- 
cians to  prevent  or  stop  the  proceedings  of  the  popular 
assemblies.  All  discussion  and  action  on  these  rogations 
were  deferred  until  the  return  of  the  soldiers  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Velitite.  Then  the  matters  were  sought  to  be 
brought  to  an  issue. 

The  patricians,  seeing  no  way  of  escape,  had  recourse 
to  the  lurit  extremity,  the  creation  of  a  dictator.  They 
appointed  M.  Furius  Camillus  to  the  dictatorship  in  B.  C. 
368.  While  the  tribes  were  actually  voting,  Camillus 
onlered  them  to  quit  the  forum,  threatening  a  resort  to 
force.  The  tribunes  opposed  him  with  firmness  and 
determination,  and  he  abdicated,  and  P.  Manlius  was 
api^ointed  to  act  in  his  stead.  Licinius  and  Sextius 
being  elected  tribunes  for  the  tenth  time,  they  obtained 
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the  passage  of  the  bill  respecting  the  keeping  of  the  Sibyl- 
line books,  and  they  again  allowed  consular  tribunes  to  be 
appointed  for  the  year  B.  C.  367. 

After  another  contest  with  the  Gauls,  and  their  defeat 
by  Camillas,  the  contest  between  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians on  the  bills,  or  rogations,  proposed  by  the  two 
tribunes,  was  again  renewed,  until,  finally,  the  former  were 
compelled  to  yield,  and  the  bills  became  laws,  and  were 
sworn  to  by  both  estates.     L.  Sextius  was  elected  the  first 
plebeian  consul  in  B.  C.  366.     But  here  another  difiicnlty 
occurred.     The  election  to  be  complete  required  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  curiae,  and  they  refused  to  give  it.     The  plebs 
threatened  a  secession. 

A  compromise  was  finally  effected.  The  patricians 
yielded  upon  the  following  terms,  viz  : 

1.  That  a  new  officer  should  be  created,  called  the  pr«e- 
tor,  to  whom  the  judicial  part  of  the  consular  jurisdiction 
should  belong,  and  that  he  should  be  taken  exclusively. 
from  the  patricians. 

2.  That  two  additional  eediles  should  be  appointed,  the 
curule  eediles,  and  that  these  should  be  taken  exclaaively 
from  the  patricians. 

In  this  manner  the  knowledge  and  right  of  administer- 
ing the  laws  was  still  retained  by  the  patricians.  Thus 
the  first  office  in  Rome,  except  the  occasional  one  of  dic- 
tator, was  brought  within  the  grasp  of  the  plebeian.  But, 
although  the  right  existed,  still  the  patricians  used  all  their 
efforts  to  postpone  its  realization  as  long  as  possible. 
This  they  succeeded  in  doing  by  means  of  the  creation  of 
dictators  and  interreges.  They  also  often  succeeded  in 
excluding  the  plebeians  from  it.  They  also,  for  some 
time  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  abstained 
from  making  war  upon  any  of  their  neighbors,  in  order  to 
avoid  giving  to  a  plebeian  consul  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  rejoice 
when  the  plebeian  consul,  L.  Qenurius,  in  the  war  against 
the  Hernicans,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ensnared  by  the 
enemy,  and  to  be  slain  himself,  and  have  his  legions  dis- 
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K    to  create  App.  Claudius  dictator,  and  this  same  course 

■     of  proceeding  was  resorted  to  in  each  of  the  three  succeed- 

I     kg  years. 

r  In  the  war  against  the  Etruscans,  however,  in  the  year 
B.  C.  356,  we  find  a  plebeian,  C.  Marcius  Eutilus,  raised 
to  the  dictatorship,  and  while  the  patricians  were  reluctant, 
and  even  obstinate  in  their  refusal  to  provide  him  with 
die  means  to  carry  on  the  war,  the  people  the  more 
readily  supplied  him  with  everything  necessary.  He  was 
eminently  successful. 

An  insurrection  in  the  Roman  army,  in  B.  C.  342,  led  to 
the  passage  of  several  important  laws.  The  cause  of  the 
insurrection  seems  not  well  understood,  but  is  supposed 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  severe  laws  relative  to  debt, 
which  were  still  continued  at  Rome.  So  strong  had  the 
feeling  become  against  the  usurers  at  Rome,  that  the  tri- 
bune Genurius  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  which  forbade 
the  loan  of  money  on  interest;  but  this  law  does  not 
appear  to  have  remained  long  in  force. 

Another  important  law,  about  the  same  time  enacted, 
that  no  one  should  be  reelected  to  the  same  magistracy 
until  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  and  also  that  no  one 
should  be  invested  with  two  curule  ofEices  at  a  time. 

Another  law  was  also  proposed  making  it  lawful  to  elect 
both  consuls  from  among  the  plebeians,  but  it  is  not  clear 
that  this  was  passed.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  years  elapsed 
before  both  consuls  were  plebeians. 

Again  in  B.  C.  339,  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo  pro- 
posed and  carried  three  laws  which  were  of  very  great 
importance. 

The  first  enacted  that  the  curiae  should  confirm  the 
results  of  legislative  measures  brought  before  the  centu- 
ries, previous  to  the  commencement  of  voting  upon  them ; 
or  in  other  words,  the  veto  of  the  curise,  on  any  law  passed 
bv  the  centuries,  was  abolished. 

The  second  provided  that  the  decrees  of  the  plebs,  the  ple- 
biiicita,  should  be  binding  as  laws  upon  all  Roman  citizens. 
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The  third  ordained  that  one  of  the  censors  should  alwaj* 
be  a  plebeian.  Two  years  later  we  find  the  pr»torship  ako 
thrown  open  to  the  plebeians. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  326,  a  law  was  passed  that  no  plebeiin 
should  become  a  nexus ;  that  is,  should  pledge  his  personal 
property  for  debt. 

There  was  also  a  change  made  in  the  comitia,  but  at 
what  time  is  uncertain.  The  comitia  centuriata  had  been 
gradually  losing  their  importance  in  proportion  as  that  of 
the  comitia  tributa  increased.  At  length,  a  combination 
of  the  two  was  devised  to  meet  the  altered  exigencies  of  the 
time,  the  centuries  being  engrafted  on  the  tribes ;  each  of 
the  latter  voting  as  two  centuries,  one  of  the  seniors,  and 
the  other  of  the  juniors.  But  this  assembly  in  which  the 
centuries  were  thus  combined  with  the  tribes,  was  quite 
distinct  from  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  which  continued  to 
be  held  as  before. 

There  still,  however,  remained  one  entire  department 
into  which  the  spirit  of  plebeian  reform  had  scarcely 
entered,  and  that  was  the  priestly  hierarchy,  the  colleges  of 
augurs  and  pontiffs.  These  had  hitherto  consisted  of  four 
priests  each,  all  of  whom  were  patricians.  We  have  here- 
tofore seen  the  entire  control  of  the  augurs  and  pontifib 
over  the  auspices;  and  the  slavish  dependence  upon  them 
of  all  civil,  political  and  military  transactions.  The  plebe- 
ians could  not  expect  security  even  in  the  exercise  of  power 
so  long  as  the  patricians  retained  the  exclusive  right  to 
interpret  the  auspices.  They  might  declare  an  election 
void  because  the  auspices  were  unfavorable. 

This  was  remedied  in  the  year  B.  C.  300,  by  the  tribunes 
Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius.  They  procured  the  passage  of  a  law, 
called  the  Ogpluian  law,  by  which  the  number  of  augurs 
was  increased  to  nine,  and  that  of  the  pontiffs  to  eight  (the 
chief  pontiff  who  is  not  included  in  this  number,  being  the 
ninth),  and  which  ordained  that  four  of  the  pontifib  and 
five  of  the  augurs  should  always  be  plebeians. 

Thus  had  the  plebeians  steadily  marched  forward,  wrest- 
ing from  the  patricians  one  right  and  privilege  after  an- 
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B  other,  until  they  had  acquired,  in  every  material  respect,  a 
m  political  eqaality.  They  began  with  nothing  but  with 
■  physical  force,  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence,  and  an  un- 
f  conquerable  determination.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  same  forces 
tbat  conquered  the  world,  that  overcame  the  crafl,  inge- 
DQity,  and  strong  combination  of  the  patricians  to  retain 
and  perpetuate  their  own  power.  These  Roman  plebeians 
were  the  greatest  commons  the  world  ever  saw  unless  we 
except  those  of  England  and  America.  Although  the  pa- 
tricians had  contested  every  inch  of  ground,  and  had  re- 
sorted to  every  means  that  a  refined,  unscrupulous,  and 
calculating  ingenuity  could  suggest,  yet  the  plebeians,  by 
their  perseverance,  steady  efforts,  well  arranged  secessions, 
aod  judicious  measures,  had  always  succeeded  in  the  end 
in  whatever  they  had  undertaken,  and  had  at  last  substan- 
tially broken  down  the  wall  of  partition  that  had  so  long 
formed  a  constitutional  barrier  between  them  and  the  pa- 
tricians. That  wall  had  been  four  centuries  and  a  half  in 
getting  demolished,  but  it  had  now  substantially  disap- 
peared. The  senate  henceforth  represents  the  aristocracy 
•0  opposed  to  the  people,  who  consist  of  patricians  and 
plebeians  indiscriminately.  It  will  be  clearly  perceived 
from  all  this,  that  the  conquest  of  the  worid  by  Roman 
arms  is  no  longer  a  secret  to  him  who  comprehends  Rome's 
constitutional  history.  Like  everything  else,  it  is  within 
the  empire  of  cause  and  effect. 

But  the  plebeians  were  hardly  disposed  to  stop  when 

they  had  acquired  an  equality  with  the  patricians.     They 

had  learnt  the  wonderful  power  that  lay  in  secession.     The 

great  difficulty  still,  and  what  had  ever  been  the  curse  of 

tlie  plebeians,  was  their  poverty,  or  the  poverty  of  great 

numbers  among  them,  and  the  consequent   necessity  of 

l>orrowing  money  at  usurious  interest.     This  was  an  evil 

which  the  acquisition  of  political  rights  could  not  cure.     It 

was  one  which  the  long  continued  and  exhausting  wars 

<arricd  on   by  Rome,  the  devastation  and  destruction  of 

property  to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  the  scarcity  and 

epidemic  diseases  that  followed  in  their  wake,  only  tended 

III]  26 
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to  aggravate  and  increase.  To  bo  great  an  extent  did  these 
disorders  prevail,  that  some  of  the  tribunes  thought  it  iie> 
cessary  to  propose  a  general  cancelment  of  debts.  There 
finally  occurred  in  B.  C.  287,  a  secession  oi  the  common- 
alty, and  an  encampment  by  them  on  the  Jantculum.  Thii 
is  the  last  that  occurs  in  Roman  history. 

Recourse  was  had  to  a  dictator,  and  Q.  Hortensias  was 
appointed.  He  resorted  to  conciliatory  means,  and  ftmong 
these  was  the  passage  of  the  celebrated  Hortensian  law, 
which  gave  to  the  decrees  of  the  plebs,  the  plebiscita,  the 
power  of  a  law  binding  on  the  whole  nation.  The  point 
in  which  this  law  difiered  from  the  Publilian  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Hortensias  abolished  the  veto 
of  the  senate  upon  those  legislative  measures  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  plebeian  assembly. 

The  constitution  of  republican  Rome  had  now  attained  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  Like  the  English  coDstita- 
tion,  it  had  been  the  work  of  time  and  progress.  It  had 
been  reared  on  traditionary  forms  and  customs;  had,  in  a 
measure  grown  out  of  usages,  and  were  cemented  by  writ- 
ten laws  and  compacts  between  the  two  orders.  It  had 
resulted  from  secessions,  negotiations  and  compromiaeB. 
It  commenced  with  an  oppressive  aristocracy,  swaying  an 
iron  sceptre  over  the  plebeian  masses.  It  had  gradually 
settled  down  into  a  mild  and  temperate  form  of  democracy 
in  which  all  the  political  forces  were  very  nicely  balanced 
and  rightly  adjusted.  We  have  already  seen  their  dispo- 
sition, and  traced  the  general  current  of  their  history. 

It  is  important  to  know  something  of  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  Rome  and  her  conquered  provinces.  She 
never  rose  to  the  idea  of  granting  liberty  to  a  conquered 
people.  She  never  aspired  to  Italian  nationality.  Her 
ambition  was  to  be  a  sovereign  city,  and  she  desired  to 
keep  her  subjects  in  subjection,  and  to  receive  from  them 
aid  whenever  it  should  be  needed.  If  their  territory  was 
left  to  them,  it  was  simply  as  a  gift  from  the  Romans. 

Sometimes  the  Roman  franchise  was  extended  to  towns, 
and  then  they  were  called  municipia,  and  their  citizens 
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monicipefl.  Of  these  there  were  some  which  had  the 
Roman  franchise,  but  whose  citizens  had  neither  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  assemblies  at  Rome,  nor  to  hold  any  magis- 
tnucy  there.  Others,  which  were  completely  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  state,  having  no  separate  administration 
of  their  own  internal  affidrs.  There  were  others  still  whose 
inhabitants  might  go  to  Rome,  and  there  exercise  all  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  yet  retain  at  home  their  own 
administration. 

The  colonization  of  Rome  was  a  part  of  her  politics. 
No  colony  was  ever  founded  without  a  decree  of  the 
senate.  It  was  established  in  towns  and  cities  already 
inhabited.  It  amounted  to  little  more  than  permanently 
garrisoning  the  conquered  towns  and  provinces.  The 
colonists  received  the  third  part  of  the  territory  as  their 
property,  the  remaiiider  being  left  to  the  original  inhabit- 
ants. The  colonists  were  the  ruling  body,  and  the  inha* 
bitants  tl)e  subject  people. 

There  was  another  class  of  towns  besides  the  municipia, 
which  were  the  prsefecturss.  These  continued  to  form 
distinct  political  communities,  to  which  Rome  sent  annual 
pnefects,  to  administer  justice  to  the  Romans  residing  in 
them.  Their  inhabitants  might  still  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  full  Roman  franchise.  The  socii,  or  allies,  were 
either  people  whose  rights  were  secured  by  treaties  with 
Rome,  and  by  mutual  oaths;  or  those  to  whom,  after 
their  subjugation,  the  Roman  senate  had  granted  their 
full  independence,  and  whose  rights  depended  for  their 
continuance  on  the  good-will  of  the  Romans.  Where  a 
place  was  taken  by  the  sword,  or  had  been  compelled  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  it  no  longer  formed  a  political 
hoiiy,  had  no  freedom  nor  communium.  They  stood  to 
tlie  Roman  people  nearly  in  the  relation  of  serfs.  They 
not  only  lost  their  own  lauded  property,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  acquire  any  elsewhere. 

The  foregoint;  remarks  apply  to  the  people  of  Italy.  In 
relation  to  foreign  nations,  the  practice  was  very  uniformly 
adopted,  of  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  Roman 
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provinces ;  a  condition  in  which  the  ruling  was  all  done 
by  Roman  officials,  and  the  people,  by  a  grinding  system 
of  oppression,  were  compelled  to  support  the  very  agents 
by  whom,  and  the  instruments  by  which,  they  were  en-    j 
slaved.     A  country,  which  had  once  become  a  Romao 
province,  almost  inevitably  fell  into  decay.     In  addition 
to  the  causes  just  mentioned,  it  was  quite  common  for 
numbers  of  wealthy  strangers,  or  Roman  speculators,  to 
settle  in  tlie  provinces,  and  to  purchase  the  lands  at  re- 
duced prices.     Thus,  between  these  foreign  owners,  and 
the  administration  of  the  government  by  Roman  officials, 
the  people  were  borne  down  by  a  grievous  oppression. 

The  Roman  constitution,  the  history  of  which  we  have 
imperfectly  traced,  might  be  said  to  have  attained  its 
perfect  development  shortly  previous  to  the  second  Pumc 
war.     Its  healthful  working  was  for  some  time  secured  by 
the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  citizens,  by  their  reverence 
for  law,  and  regard  for  an  oath.    But  all  this  did  not  long 
continue.     The  Roman  citizen  forgot  everything  else  in 
his  inordinate  desire  of  dominion  and  wealth.     In  pursuit 
of  these,  it  seemed  of  little  consequence  to  violate  his 
faith,  and  despise  and  contemn  his  religious  convictions. 
The  senate  were  increasing  their  power  and  influence,  and 
kings  and  nations  were  brought  into  obedience  to  their 
commands.     The  people,  composed  now  of  patricians  and 
plebeians,  were  constantly  endeavoring  to  increase  their 
power  and  wealth.     Among  them  was  a  large  class  of 
poor  and  freed  men.     There  came  to  be  scarcely  the  ves- 
tige of  any  middle  class  in  Rome.     On  the  one  hand  were 
the  illustres  oroptimates,  the  nobles;  and  on  the  other  the 
great  mass  of  the  common  people.    Between  these,  while 
the  law   made   no  distinction,  custom   and  feeling  did. 
These  optimates  were,  for  the  most  part,  plebeians,  whose 
ancestors  l;ad,  by  their  acquisitions  of  wealth,  stepped 
into  the  place  of  the  old  patrician  aristocracy,  and  the 
offices  originally  conferred  meritoriously,  had  come  to  be 
hereditary  in  their  families.     They  now  formed  an  aris- 
tocracy fully  as  exclusive  and  oppressive  as  the  patricians 
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had  been*  The  poor  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
poverty.  Those  exalted  to  power,  and  holding  offices, 
were  often  wild  and  irregular  in  their  acts.  Even  the 
tribanes,  once  the  great  champions  of  the  people,  were 
oocasionally  so  lawless  in  their  acts  as  to  require  restraint. 
Li  the  year  B.  C.  167,  it  was  provided  by  the  Aelian  and 
Fnfian  law,  that  the  assemblies  convoked  by  the  tribunes, 
shoold,  like  the  comitia,  be  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  ragns 
in  the  heavens,  such  as  thunder  and  lightning.  This  had 
the  effect  of  giving  the  augurs  a  veto  upon  the  transactions 
of  the  tribunes,  just  as  these  latter  had  a  veto  on  those  of 
die  government 

Besides  the  free  population  in  Rome  and  Italy,  there 
had  come  to  be  large  numbers  of  slaves,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  those  works,  which  had  formerly  been  performed 
by  freemen.  Thus,  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence,  the 
citizens  became  idle,  neglected  all  useful  occupation,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  indulgence  in  vice  and  debauchery. 

Italy  having  been  entirely  conquered,  there  was  not,  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  any  fresh  distribution  of  public 
land  among  the  people.  Incessant  foreign  wars  being 
carried  on,  the  small  landed  proprietors  were  often  com- 
pelled to  neglect  their  farms,  and  ultimately  to  sell  them 
to  their  wealthier  neighbors.  Thus  the  distance  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  became  every  day  more  distinct  and 
marked. 

The  rich  and  powerful  belonged  to  the  senate.  In  that 
body  was  an  immense  concentration  of  power.  The  illus- 
trioas  families  holding  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  most 
important  and  lucrative  offices,  and  having  accumulated 
their  wealth  in  the  provinces,  were  enabled  at  home,  to 
amuse  and  corrupt  the  people,  by  distributions  of  money 
and  food,  by  games,  spectacles  and  bribes.  There  existed 
in  Rome  a  numerous  populace,  having  neither  property 
nor  industry,  and  who  were  always  in  the  market,  and  to 
be  had  by  the  highest  bidder. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  there  arose  in  Rome 
two  illustrious  plebeians,  who  determined,  if  possible,  to 
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bring  up  the  lower  classes,  and  restore  the  balance.    These 
were   Tiberius  and   Cains  Seinpronius  Gracchus.      The 
former  was  the  elder,  and  was  elected  to  the  tribiiDeship 
in  B.  C.  133.     His  determination  was  to  restore  the  Lici- 
nian  agrarian  law,  which  had  limited  the  domain  land  to  be 
occupied  by  one  person  to  500  jugera.     This  law  had  never 
been  repealed,  and  it  bad  never  been  observed.     TiberiuB 
Gracchus  undertook  to  restore  it  to  observance ;  to  take 
away  the  surplus  from  the  wealthy  owner,  and  distribute 
it  among  the  poor,  thus  affording  them  opportunities  for  io- 
dustry,  and  the  means  of  living. 

This  was  a  test  well  qualified  for  determining  what  amount 
of  real  virtue  and  patriotism  still  remained  among  the 
Eoman  people.  Had  it  succeeded,  it  would  have  proved 
that  Rome  was  still  sound  at  the  core,  and  the  effect  would 
have  probably  been  to  prolong  the  existence  of  her  repub- 
lican institutions.  But  Rome  bad  lost  her  virtue  and  her 
patriotism. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  fiercest  opposition,  the 
bill  proposed  by  him  passed,  and  a  triumvirate  consisting 
of  the  two  Gracchi  and  Appius  Claudius,  was  appointed  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  But  the  hatred  engendered  on  the 
part  of  the  senate  and  aristocracy  against  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus was  such,  that  his  life  was  obviously  in  danger,  and 
he  was  finally  slain  in  a  tumult  created  by  the  senate,  and 
in  which  the  senators  themselves  actually  took  a  principal 
part. 

His  brother  Caius  still  remained.  He  was  younger  than 
Tiberius,  seemed  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  more  talent  and  skill  as  a  politician  and  orator. 
He  was  elected  tribune  in  the  year  B.  C.  123.  While 
tribune  during  this,  and  the  succeeding  year,  he  proposed 
and  urged  the  adoption  of  many  laws  which  were  extremely 
judicious,  and  well  calculated  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
the  republican  institutions  of  Rome.  The  general  object 
of  them  was  to  raise  the  lower  classes,  remove  abuses,  and 
limit  the  power  of  the  senate.  But  the  tactics  of  the  sen- 
ate were  too  much  for  him.     They  resorted  to  the  singular 
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expedient  of  undermining  his  popularity  by  prevailing 
^pou  his  colleagne  in  the  tribuneship,  M.  Livius  Dmsus, 
U>  outbid  him  in  the  proposal  of  popular  measures.     This, 
together  with  combination  against  him  of  all  the  senate 
mmI  aristocracy,  resulted  in  his  defeat,  when,  a  third  time, 
lie  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship.    Rome 
Ittd  BOW  arrived  to  that  condition,  when  a  virtuous,  patri- 
ae msn,  who  was  obnoxious  to  the  senate  and  aristocracy, 
ttd  who  was  not  invested  with  the  sacred  character  of 
^bsBe,  could  not  remain  within  her  walls  in  safety. 
Ani  it  is  proved  in  the  case  of  Cains  Gracchus.     A  tu- 
ttolt  in  the  city  was  excited,  the  senatorial  party  made  a 
Wolent  attack  upon  Gracchus   and  his  friends.     Three 
Aoosand  of  them  were  slain,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into 
tke  Tiber.    Among  these  was  Caius  Gracchus  himself. 

After  this  sad  experience,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
any  one  would  be  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent of  corruption.  Republican  Rome,  in  its  spirit  and 
^nce,  esqiired  with  the  GracchL 


Imperial  Borne. 

The  last  phase  of  this  element,  imperial  Rome,  was  a 
state  necessity.  It  arose  out  of  the  same  contingency, 
which,  under  similar  circumstances,  will  always  produce 
the  same  result.  Rome  had  become  divided  into  two 
clai^ses,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  former  had  lost  their 
virtue  and  patriotism,  the  latter  their  independence  of 
thought  and  action.  Among  the  first  prevailed  an  irre- 
claimable selfishness  ;  among  the  last,  a  willing  servility 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  pride  and  passion  of  the 
former  had  grown  too  strong  for  the  restraints  of  law ;  and 
the  latter  offered  the  willing  instruments  by  which  every 
legal  barrier  could  be  beaten  down.  Hence  the  destruc- 
tive contents  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  and  between 
Poinpey  and  Ciesar.  The  latter  finally  triumphed  over  all 
his  enemies,  and  Rome  bowed  her  imperial  head  beneath 
the  dominion  of  a  master.     It  is  true,  there  still  existed  some 
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heat  among  the  dying  embers  of  a  worn-out  patriotisin. 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  particularly  the  former,  did  attempt, 
through  the  death  of  Csesar,  again  to  revive  the  republic 
Vain  attempt  —  as  well  might  a  dead  body  be  galvauind 
into  new  life.  All  the  essential  elements  that  go  to  sus- 
tain a  republic  were  wanting.  The  attempt  was  merdj 
spasmodic,  and,  after  a  series  of  bloody  contests,  the  rule  of 
Augustus  Ciesar  became  fully  established  throaghoat  the 
whole  Roman  world. 

From  this  period,  the  government  of  Rome  became,  and 
so  continued  throughout,  to  be  really  despotic.     It  difiM 
in  no  respect  but  one  from  any  other  despotism,  and  that 
was,  that  through  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  some  of  Ui 
immediate  successors,  some  regard  was  paid  to  Roman  pre- 
judices, and  to  Roman  horror  of  kingly  rule.     This  wii 
made  abundantly  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  first  CsesarBi 
particularly  Augustus,  were  careful  to  rule  under  the  fbrnu 
of  the  republic.     The  real  power  resided  with  the  Cssan, 
and  the  exercise  of  that,  they  thought  an  abundant  com- 
pensation for  their  allowing  the  semblance  of  it  to  remain 
still  with  the  senate  and  people.     Accordingly,  we  find  all 
the  offices  still  remaining.     The  incumbents,  it  is  true,  who- 
ever were  elected,  must  obey  the  commands  of  Caesar. 
But  the  people  cared  not  to  look  beyond  the  forms,  and  if 
the  semblance  of  liberty  was  there,  they  did  not  care  to 
push  their  investigations  any  further.    An  unwelcome  truth 
is  very  often  kept  out  of  view  as  much  as  possible.     Even 
Augustus  himself,  during  his  long  reign,  submitted  five 
times  to  the  formality  of  an  election.     While  he  was  ap- 
parently receiving  office  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  they 
forgot  that  he  commanded  all  the  troops.     He  himself 
organized   the   prietorian   guard,   which  constituted    the 
body  guard  of  the  emperor,  and  ultimately  took  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  creation  and  deposing  of  emperors. 

The  emperor  soon  concentrated  in  his  own  person  all 
the  powers  which  had  formerly  been  exercised  by  the  dif- 
ferent magistrates.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  election 
of  the  magistrates  was  transferred  from  the  people  to  the 
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Mttte.  0  the  demise  of  the  emperor,  and  when  he  had 
oautted  to  »minate  a  successor,  the  senate  had  the  right 
to  i^int  c^^y  but  this  was  a  right  they  seldom  exercised, 
M  it  was  usurped  by  the  soldiers. 

Tbe  senate  also  had,  at  first,  the  nominal  control  of  the 
•nriom,  or  treasury.  But  the  emperors  gradually  took 
it  ttider  their  exclusive  management  The  senate  was  a 
^7  more  easily  coDtroll<      Uian  the  ie,  and  hence 

^  policy  of  tbe  empem    i  to  trans       to  it  whatever 

pinr  bad  been  former!  y  en  by  the  ople.  Thus 
AiigartiiB  ordained  that       ac      ^tionssl  be  any  more 

iMgbl  before  the  comi  but  ,t  the  judi  funetions 
Aorid  be  exercised  by  the  Tl       g     iually  the 

iflee  of  every  magistral  ne  to  c<  ^  t  i  the 
i^^eror,  the  senate  wa   his  wil  i         f^i  the 

cohorts  emb<<  of  by 

ct  which  he  was  to  <     ly  into       ct  all  his 

^Igaets  and  designs.    H     ing      e  c<     in  of  the  em- 

fin  some  changes  wei     in  ,       t  t      despotism 

noudfted  unchanged  in       <  until       >  final  over- 

Aioir  of  Borne  and  all  1    ri         r 
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girdle  about  it,  and  if  those  Bomans  represented  in 
marbles  with  these  habits  are  girt,  it  is  with  nothing  lot 
the  toga  itself,  which  they  wrap  around  the  body  and 
fasteu  by  a  kind  of  knot. 

The  Romans  were  commonly  bareheaded,  but  in  case  of 
excessive  heat,  cold,  or  rain,  they  made  use  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  toga  for  a  covering.  Whenever  they  met  ft 
person  entitled  to  extraordinary  respect,  their  practice 
was  to  show  it  by  uncovering  the  head. 

The  toga  prectexta,  so  called  from  the  purple  border  that 
adorned  it,  was  given  to  the  sons  of  patricians  until  tbey 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  age  of  seventeen.  The  same  kind  of 
gown  was  also  worn  by  the  superior  magistrates,  the  pon- 
tiiiccs  and  augurs. 

The  toga  pura,  so  called  because  no  purple  was  added 
to  the  white,  was  the  ordinary  garment  of  private  persona 
when  they  appeared  abroad. 

The  toga  virilis,  or  manly  gown,  was  so  called  because 
when  the  youths  came  to  man's  estate,  or  to  the  age  t>f 
seventeen  years,  they  laid  aside  the  toga  pnetexta,  and 
assumed  this  in  its  place.  On  this  occasion,  the  friends  of 
the  young  man  carried  him  into  the  forum,  and  attired 
him  in  the  new  gown  with  much  ceremony.  After  this, 
young  men  of  rank  commonly  lived  in  a  separate  house 
from  their  parents. 

There  were  several  other  kinds  of  the  toga,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention. 

Another  article  of  dress  among  the  Romans  was  the  tu- 
nica, or  close  coat,  which  was  the  common  garment  worn 
within  doors  by  itself,  and  abroad  under  the  gown.  This 
was  not  worn  by  the  early  Romans.  The  tunic  was  a 
kind  of  white  woolen  vest,  which  was  at  first  short  and 
straight,  not  covering  the  arms.  Afterwards  they  had 
sleeves  coming  down  to  the  elbow.  This  garment  conti- 
nued to  grow,  until,  in  the  declension  of  the  empire,  the 
sleeves  came  down  to  the  hands,  and  the  tunics  them- 
selves were  made  to  reach  down  to  the  ankles. 
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Tkm  taaie  wm  often  fiMtened  by  a  girdle  or  belt  about 
tho  vmiflt  lo  keep  U  tight,  and  which  also  served  as  a 
pone,  in  whieh  they  kept  their  money.  Tins  girdle , 
hoveFer,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  need  at  home  or  in 
private. 

Tliere  wore  several  sorts  of  tanies,  such  as  the  palmata, 
vhiek  was  worn  by  generals  in  a  triumph. 

The  tnaica  dava,  oidied  4he  latns  clavns,  has  given  rise 
to  a  vast  amoont  of  diaeussioQ  and  controversy.  It  was  a 
tnne  appropriated  to  the  aemtorian  order,  and  the  pecn- 
fiariiy,  or  Ike  latns  olavns,  seems  to  have  been  a  piece  of 
porple  sewed  npon  the  tunics,  or  rather  several  places  so 
sewod  on  as  to  resemble  nails.    Henoe  the  word  clavus. 

Uader  the  tunic,  the  Somaos  wore  anotiier  woolen  cover- 
ing next  to  the  skin,  much  like  our  shirt.  Linoti  doths 
wore  not  used  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  are  seldom  men- 
tioned in  tiio  classics.  In  t^  later  ages,  the  Romans 
wore,  above  the  toga,  a  kind  of  great  coai  eaDed  lacema, 
which  was  opened  before,  and  ftetened  mth  clasps  or 
bockles.  They  had  also  had  another  kind  of  great  ooat  or 
snrtoot,  very  much  resembling  the  lacema,  but  shorterimd 
sIrMghter,  which  was  worn  above  the  tonic,  and  had  a 
iMod,  and  was  called  penula. 

In  the  time  of  any  public  calamity,  it  was  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  the  Romans  to  change  their  apparel.  The  senators 
Laid  aside  their  lata  clava,  and  appeared  in  the  habit  of 
knights.  The  magistrates  threw  off  the  prsBtexta,  and 
appeared  in  the  senatorian  garb.  The  knights  also  left 
off  their  rings,  and  the  commons  changed  their  gowns  for 
the  military  coat. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  habit  of  the  Romans 
differs  from  the  modem  dress  in  this  remarkable  respect, 
that  they  had  nothing  in  any  degree  answering  to  our 
breeches  or  stockings.  Instead  of  these,  under  their  lower 
tunics  or  waistcoats,  they  sometimes  bound  their  thighs  or 
leg4  round  with  silken  scarfs,  or  fasciae. 

The  observations  hitherto  made,  are  confined  to  the 
fluiie  sex.    In  the  eariiest  periods  of  Roman  history  there 
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was  no  difference.  Both  sexes  alike  used  the  gown  or 
toga.  At  subsequent  periods,  the  women  took  up  the 
stola  and  the  palla  for  their  separate  dress.  The  stola 
was  an  ordinary  vest,  which  they  wore  within  doors,  and 
which  came  down  to  their  ankles.  The  palla  was  a  long 
open  manteau,  which  covered  the  stola,  and  together  with 
it  their  whole  bodies,  and  which  was  chiefly  used  whenever 
they  went  abroad.  They  also  dressed  their  heads  with 
what  they  called  vittse,  and  fasciae,  ribbons  and  thin  sashes. 
They  had  a  practice  of  twisting  the  latter  around  their 
whole  body,  next  to  the  skin,  in  order  to  make  them 
slender. 

The  common  courtesans  were  not  allowed  to  appear 
in  the  stola,  but  were  compelled  to  wear  a  sort  of  gown, 
resembling  the  habit  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  which  was 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  infamy. 

The  women,  equally  with  the  men,  wore  the  tunic ;  but 
with  them,  this  garment  always  came  down  to  the  feet,  and 
covered  the  arms.  They  also,  both  before  and  after  the 
marriage,  made  use  of  the  girdle. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  attire  of  the  head  and  feet,  as 
formerly  remarked,  the  Romans  ordinarily  used  no  cover- 
ing of  the  former,  except  the  lappet  of  the  gown,  and  this 
only  occasionally  to  avoid  rain  or  sun,  or  accidental 
inconveniences.  The  old  statues  represent  the  Romans 
without  any  covering  upon  their  heads.  Yet  there 
were  occasions  when  they  wore  coverings  upon  their 
heads,  such  as  at  the  sacrifices,  at  the  public  games,  at 
the  feast  of  Saturn,  and  upon  a  journey,  or  a  warlike 
expedition. 

The  head  dress  of  women,  as  well  as  their  other  attire, 
was  different  at  different  periods.  It  was  at  first  very 
simple.  As  they  seldom  went  abroad,  they  found  they 
could  sufliciently  conceal  themselves  by  keeping  their  faces 
veiled.  But  when  riches  and  luxury  increased,  ornaments 
were  resorted  to,  and  a  woman's  toilette  became  extremely 
complicated.  Although  they  never  used  powder,  which 
had  not  then  been  invented,  yet  they  anointed  their  hair 
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with  the  richest  perfameSy  and  sometimes  painted  it,  mak- 
ing it  appear  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  certain  composition 
or  wash,  a  lirivinm  or  ley.  They  also  frizzled  or  curled 
iheir  hair  with  hot  irons,  and  sometimes,  according  as 
&e  fashion  prevailed,  raised  it  to  a  great  height,  by  rows 
and  stories  of  curls.  Every  woman  of  fiEtshion,  had,  at 
least,  one  female  hairdresser. 

The  hair  was  also  adorned  with  gold,  pearls  and  precious 
•tones.  The  head-dress  and  ribbons  of  matrons  differed 
from  those  of  virgins.  The  latter  seem  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  modest  women,  and  when  joined  with  the  stola 
were  the  badge  of  matrons.  Immodest  women  wore  mi- 
tres, which  were  also  sometimes  worn  by  men  although 
esteemed  effeminate. 

Women  also  used  various  cosmetics,  and  washes  or  wash 
balls,  with  a  view  to  improving  their  color.  They  often 
wore  at  home  a  thick  covering  of  paste  over  the  face. 
Five  hundred  asses  are  said  to  have  been  daily  milked  at 
Rome,  to  furnish  Poppsea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  with  the  milk 
to  bathe  in,  and  also  the  material  for  making  a  kind  of 
pomatum  or  ointment,  called  poppseanum,  which  she  had 
invented  to  preserve  her  beauty. 

At  a  comparatively  early  period,  paint  was  made  use  of 
by  the  Roman  women,  ceruse,  or  white  lead,  or  chalk,  to 
render  the  skin  white,  and  vermilion  to  redden  it.  They 
also  used  a  certain  plaster  which  took  off  the  small  hairs 
from  the  cheeks;  or  they  sometimes  pulled  them  out  by 
the  roots.  They  painted  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  and  eye- 
brows with  a  black  powder  or  soot. 

The  Romans  were  careful  to  preserve  their  teeth  by 
washing  and  rubbing  them.  When  they  lost  them  they 
made  use  of  artificial  teeth  of  ivory. 

The  Roman  ladies  used  earrings  of  pearls,  three  or  four 
to  each  ear,  and  which  were  sometimes  of  immense  value. 
They  also  wore  necklaces  made  of  gold  and  set  with  gems. 
They  wore  around  the  breast  a  broad  ribbon  which  served 
the  purpose  of  a  bodice  or  stays,  having  a  clasp,  buckle, 
or  bracelet  on  the  left  shoulder. 
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During  the  era  of  the  republic  the  ordinary  color  of 
clothes  was  white,  but  at  subsequent  periods,  the  women 
used  a  great  variety  of  colors,  selecting  such  as  the  mode, 
or  their  particular  taste  dictated.  The  material  of  silk  did 
not  come  into  use  until  near  the  end  of  the  repablic,  and 
then  only  for  the  dress  of  woraen.  It  was  too  expensive 
for  men,  and  the  emperor  Aurelian  is  said  to  have  refused 
his  wife  a  garment  of  pure  silk,  on  account  of  its  exorbi- 
tant price. 

The  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  derived  from  Babine 
Rome.  It  was  an  ornament  very  generally  worn.  The 
plebeians  wore  iron  rings,  the  senators  and  equites  golden 
rings,  as  also  did  the  legionary  tribunes.  Rings  were  often 
set  with  precious  stones  of  various  kinds,  on  whick  were 
many  engravings.  A  ring  was  given  by  a  man  to  the 
woman  he  was  about  to  marry,  as  a  pledge  of  their  in- 
tended union. 

The  ancient  Romans  wore  their  beards  very  long.  This 
practice  continued  until  about  the  year  of  the  city  454, 
when  barbers  were  introduced  from  Sicily,  and  the  enstom 
of  shaving  was  commenced.  They  usually  wore  their  hair 
short,  dressing  it  with  great  care,  and  making  Hse  of  oint- 
ments and  perfumes.  The  ancients  regarded  so  much  the 
cutting  of  the  hair,  that  they  believed  no  one  died  till  Pro- 
serpine cut  from  the  head  a  lock  of  hair,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  consecration  to  Pluto. 

In  regard  to  the  feet,  the  Romans  wore  several  sorts  of 
shoes.  Of  these,  the  perones  were  formed  of  raw  hides ; 
were  high,  reaching  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  were 
worn  more  by  country  people.  The  calcei  lunati  were 
peculiar  to  the  patricians,  so  much  so  that  even  those  sena- 
tors who  were  not  patricians  did  not  wear  them.  The  cal- 
cei muUei  were  of  a  red  color,  covering  the  sole,  but  not 
the  whole  foot,  and  coming  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg. 
They  were  worn  by  the  Alban  kings,  afterwards  by  the 
kings  of  Rome,  and,  upon  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public, were  appropriated  to  those  who  had  borne  any 
curule  ofiice. 
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The  ordinary  fashion  of  the  women  was  the  solese  which 
were  a  species  of  sandal,  covering  only  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  without  any  upper  leather,  being  fastened  above 
with  straps  and  buckles. 

The  caliga  was  the  soldier's  shoe,  made  after  the  fashion 
of  sandals,  not  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  foot, 
althoQ^  it  reached  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  sole 
was  of  wood,  and  stuck  full  of  nails,  which  were  usually 
Teij  long,  especially  in  the  shoes  of  scouts  and  sentinels, 
moanting  the  wearer  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  thus  giving  a 
greater  advantage  to  the  sight 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Romans,  especially  those  of 
the  earlier  periods,  of  both  sexes,  adopted  that  species  of 
drecs  which  was  little  cumbersome,  which  afforded  the 
greatest  freedom  of  development  to  their  physical  frames, 
mud  which  also  subjected  them  to  all  the  hardening  pro- 
cesses resulting  from  exposure.  The  feet  slightly  pro- 
tected, the  head  uncovered,  and  the  coarse  woolen  toga 
wrapped  around  the  body,  without  sleeves,  the  right 
arm  entirely  exposed,  the  left  supporting  a  part  of  the 
toga,  presents  a  correct  figure  of  the  ancient  Roman.  No 
homan  body,  thus  clad,  could  endure  the  severity  of  the 
seasons  in  a  latitude  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  without  possessing  an  uncommon  hardihood 
of  constitution.  It  is  not  surprising  that  physical  frames, 
reared  up  under  this  freedom  to  develop,  and  this  severity 
of  exposure,  should  acquire  a  power  of  endurance,  a 
strength  of  muscle,  and  an  inherent  energy,  that  should  ena- 
ble them  to  rise  triumphant  over  every  opposing  obstacle. 

But  as  Rome  degenerated,  her  citizen,  and  ultimately 
her  subject,  became  more  effeminate  in  his  dress  and  cos- 
tume. He  sought  finer  materials  for  its  composition, 
devised  new  garments  to  protect  him,  resorted  to  orna- 
ments, sacrificed  freedom  to  show  and  warmth,  and  lost 
the  hardihood  of  ancient  time  amid  the  luxuries  of  more 
recent  inventions.  The  dress  of  a  people  will  furnish  a 
very  good  barometer  to  measure  their  physical  capacities 
both  while  at  their  zenith  and  in  their  decline. 

HI]  28 
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XL  The  Roman  houses,  and  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments.    The  habitations  of  the  Romans  differed  very 
materially  in  the  different  periods  of  their  history.    Prior 
to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gaub,  tbey  are  aop- 
posed  to  have  been  nothing  but  cottages  thatched  with 
straw.     The  Rome  that  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  that 
terrible  destruction,  was  more  solid  and  commodious,  al- 
though the  great  haste  with  which  the  rebuilding  was 
accompanied,  prevented  the  paying  a  sufficient  attention  to 
the  regularity  of  the  streets.     Until  the  war  with  Pyrrhua, 
the  houses  were  covered  only  with  shingles  or  thin  boards. 

It  was  in  the  Augustan  era  that  Rome  began  to  exhibit 
splendor  and  magnificence  in  her  buildings;  but  the  streets 
were  still  narrow  and  irregular,  and  private  houses  incom- 
modious, being  very  high  and  built  mostly  of  wood. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
in  the  time  of  Nero.  From  that  destruction  it  was  rebuilt 
with  greater  regularity  and  splendor.  The  streets  were 
constructed  straight  and  broader.  The  houses  were  re- 
stricted in  height  to  seventy  feet  Each  had  a  portico 
before  it  fronting  the  street.  A  certain  part  of  each  was 
built  of  Gabian  or  Alban  stone,  which  was  proof  against 
fire.  The  Romans  were  partial  to  marble  for  the  decora- 
tion of  their  houses.  These  were  sometimes  reared  and 
perfected  at  great  expense.  Cicero  purchased  the  house 
of  Crassus  for  £31,000,  while  that  of  Publius  Clodius  cost 
£131,000. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  of  a  Roman  house 
is  derived  principally  from  Vitruvius,  and  from  the  re- 
mains of  houses  that  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  From 
all  wc  have  been  able  to  collect,  there  has  been  found  to 
have  been  considerable  uniformity  in  the  arrangements 
so  far  as  the  principal  rooms  were  concerned.     These  were : 

1.  The  veetibulum  ;  which,  however,  was  not  properly 
a  part  of  the  house,  but  merely  a  vacant  space  before  the 
door,  forming  a  court,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
house,  and  open  on  the  fourth  to  the  street.  By  this  ar^ 
rangement,  two  sides  of  the  house  joined  the  street^ 
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the  middle  part  of  it,  in  which  was  placed  the  door,  was  at 
apme  little  distance  from  it 

2.  The  ostium,  or  janaa,  constitated  the  entrance  to  the 
hooee.  The  street  door,  which  was  generally  composed 
of  wood,  as  cedar,  cypress,  elm,  oak,  etc.,  admitted  into  a 
liall,  which  was  called  ostium.  The  doors  of  the  Roman 
houses  opened  inwards.  When  shut,  they  were  secured 
by  bars,  bolts,  chains,  and  locks.  Knockers  were  fixed 
to  the  doors,  or  bells  hung  up,  as  among  us.  Another 
door  opposite  the  street  door,  led  into  the  atrium. 

S.  The  atrium,  or  aula,  which  is  also  the  same  with  the 
caTam  »dium,  was  a  large  apartment,  which  appears  to 
hMre  been  an  oblong  square,  the  three  sides  of  which  were 
smpported  on  pillars,  which  in  later  times  were  composed 
of  nnarble.  The  atrium  was  roofed  over,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  opening  in  the  centre,  in  which  was  an  unglazed 
•kylight,  termed  compluvium.  Towards  this,  the  roof 
•loped,  so  as  so  throw  the  rain  water  into  a  pond  or  cistern 
below  in  the  floor,  termed  impluyium,  and  which  corre- 
sponded with  the  compluvium  above. 

The  atrium  was  the  most  important  room  in  the  house, 
aod  originally  served  the  purpose  both  of  a  sitting  room 
aod  a  kitchen,  and  this  it  long  continued  to  do  among  the 
lower  and  middle  classes.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
it  was  distinct  fix>m  the  private  apartments,  and  was  the 
reception  room.  In  it  were  placed  the  ancestral  images, 
and  it  was  adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  etc.  It  came,  in 
later  times,  to  be  divided  into  difterent  parts,  which  were 
separated  from  one  another  by  hangings  or  veils,  and  into 
which  persons  were  admitted,  according  to  their  different 
degrees  of  favor.  It  was  in  this  that  they  placed  the  hearth 
or  fire-place,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  lares  of  each  family. 

4.  The  alae,  wings,  were  small  apartments,  or  recesses, 
on  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  atrium. 

5.  The  tablinum  was  a  recess  or  room  at  the  further  end 
of  the  atrium,  opposite  the  door  which  led  into  the  hall, 
and  was  commonly  regarded  as  part  of  the  atrium.  It 
contained  the  family  records  and 
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These  parts,  with  the  addition  of  sleeping  rooms  arraaged 
on  each  side  of  the  atrium,  seem  originally  to  have  coa- 
stituted  the  Roman  dwelling.  But  when  the  atrium  and 
its  surroundings  came  into  use  as  reception  rooms,  addi- 
tions were  required,  and  then  we  find 

6.  The  fauces,  which  appear  to  have  been  passages, 
which  passed  from  the  atrium  to  the  peristylium  or  interior 
of  the  house. 

7.  This  latter,  the  peristylium,  was  much  like  the  atrium 
in  its  general  form.  It  was  a  court  open  to  the  sky  in  the 
middle,  with  the  open  part  surrounded  by  columns. 

In  addition  to  these  parts  there  were  others,  which,  in 
their  location,  were  more  varied.  Among  these,  were  the 
cubicula,  bed  chambers,  which  were  small,  and  were 
separate  for  the  day  and  night.  The  triclinium,  or  dining 
room,  which  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  being  about  twice  as 
long  as  it  was  broad.  The  culiua,  or  kitchen,  for  which 
a  separate  part  was  taken  after  the  atrium  came  to  be 
altogether  appropriated  to  different  purposes.  The  diseta 
was  an  apartment  used  for  dining  in,  and  also  for  other 
purposes.  It  was  smaller  than  the  triclinium.  The  apart- 
ments of  a  house  were  variously  constructed,  and  arranged 
at  different  times,  and  according  to  the  different  taste  of 
individuals. 

The  floor  of  a  room  was  seldom  composed  of  boards. 
Those  of  the  common  kind  were  paved  with  pieces^ of 
bricks,  tiles,  stones,  etc.  Those  of  the  more  wealthy  were 
covered  with  stone,  marble,  and  frequently  with  mosaics. 
The  latter,  as  they  appear  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  are 
usually  formed  of  black  frets  on  a  white  ground ;  or  white 
ones  on  a  black  ground,  though  some  of  them  are  in  col- 
ored marbles.  The  materials  are  small  pieces  of  red  and 
white  marble  and  red  tile,  set  in  a  very  fine  cement,  and 
laid  upon  a  deep  bed  of  mortar. 

The  Roman  houses  had  few  windows,  The  earlier  ones 
had  only  openings  in  the  walls  to  admit  the  light  The 
principal  apartments,  as  the  atrium,  peristyle,  et-c.,  were 
lighted  from  above,  and  the  cubicula,  and  other  small 
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rooms  generally  derived  their  light  from  them,  and  not 
from  windows  looking  into  the  street.  In  general,  it  was 
only  the  rooms  in  the  upper  story  that  seem  to  have  been 
Kgbted  by  windows  at  all.  Very  few  houses  at  Pompeii 
have  windows  on  the  ground  floor  opening  into  the  street. 

In  regard  to  the  material  of  which  windows  were  made, 
it  seems  they  first  employed  a  transparent  stone,  called 
kpis  specalaris,  mica,  which  was  easily  split  into  thin  la- 
minse.  Paper,  linen  cloth  and  horn,  were  also,  at  difierent 
periods  of  time,  used  for  windows.  Glass  seems  to  have 
been  first  used  for  windows  under  the  early  emperors. 

The  Romans  resorted  to  various  methods  of  warming 
their  rooms.  They  made  use  of  portable  furnaces  for 
carrying  embers  and  burning  coals  to  warm  the  difierent 
apartments  of  the  house,  and  which  they  seem  to  have 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  They  also  had  a  method 
of  heating  the  rooms  by  hot  air,  which  was  conveyed  by 
means  of  pipes  through  the  different  apartments.  They 
also  had  a  kind  of  stove,  in  which  wood  appears  to  have 
been  usually  burned.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dis- 
pute whether  the  Romans  had  chimneys  to  carry  off  the 
•moke,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  these  were  entirely  un- 
known to  the  Romans. 

III.  Of  the  Roman  convivial  entertainments.  The  en- 
tertainments of  the  Romans  will  be  best  considered  under 
three  heads : 

1.  The  time. 

2.  The  place. 

3.  The  manner. 

1.  The  time.  The  principal,  and  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, the  only  meal  of  the  Romans  was  their  coena,  or 
supper.  The  ordinary  time  for  this  was  the  ninth  hour 
in  the  summer,  or  our  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  tenth  hour  in  the  winter.  Besides  this,  it  was  custom- 
arj'  to  take  in  the  morning  a  breakfast,  and  also  at  mid- 
day a  little  light  food  for  dinner,  which  was  usually 
without  any  formal  preparation. 
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The  early  Romans  subsisted  on  the  simpleBt  £Etre,  living 
chiefly  on  pottage,  or  bread  and  pot-herbs.  Their  cluef 
magistrates,  and  most  illustrious  men,  usually  sat  down  ftt 
the  same  board,  and  partook  of  the  same  food  with  thdr 
servants.  B ut  with  conquests  came  wealth,  and  with  wealth 
the  desire  and  power  to  possess  themselveeof  luxuries,  which 
seized  upon  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men.  The  pleasures 
of  the  table  were  the  most  strongly  coveted,  and  hence, 
their  principal  meal,  the  supper,  was  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  great  attention. 

2.  The  place.  This  was  the  triclinium,  or  dining  room, 
which  was  often  called  coeuaculum.  The  former  term 
was  the  most  commonly  used.  It  was  borrowed  from  the 
Grecians. 

3.  The  manner.  Anciently  the  Romans  always  sat  at 
their  meals  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Greeks  and  the 
modern  Europeans,  making  use  of  a  long  table.  This 
they  continued  to  do  until  the  end  of  the  second  Punic 
war.  By  that  time  the  influx  of  wealth,  and  the  growth 
of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  led  them  to  adopt  the  custom  of 
reclining  on  couches  at  their  principal  meal,  the  supper. 
This  custom  was  introduced  from  the  eastern  nations.  It 
was  first  adopted  only  by  the  men,  but  afterwards  extended 
also  to  the  women.  The  monuments  now  remaining 
generally  represent  the  reclining  posture,  as  that  in  use  by 
the  Romans. 

This  reclining  was  upon  couches,  commonly  three  upon 
a  couch.  "  They  lay  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  re- 
clined on  the  left  arm,  the  head  a  little  raised,  the  back 
supported  by  cushions,  and  the  limbs  stretched  out  at  full 
length,  or  a  little  bent;  the  feet  of  the  first  behind  the 
back  of  the  second,  and  his  feet  behind  the  back  of  the 
third,  witli  a  pillow  between  each.*  The  head  of  the 
second  was  opposite  to  the  breast  of  the  first,  so  that  if  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  him,  especially  if  the  thing  was  to  be 
secret,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  his  bosom.     In  con- 
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vemtioii,  tfa  v  »  spoke  raised  themselves  almost  up* 
ni^t,  Bopf     i  i      lio    •    When  they  ate,  they  raised 

tbomselyet t ir  el.         and  made  use  of  the  right 

iMUid^  sometimes  of  both  hi  for  we  do  not  read  of 

Ihmr  QBng  either  knives  or  forks. 

The  number  of  coaches  around  a  table  was  various.  It 
was  Mid  they  should  not  be  below  three,  the  number  of 
flie  graces,  nor  above  nine,  that  of  the  muses. 

The  tables  were  square,  and  on  three  sides  of  fhem  were 
pbeed  three  conches,  the  fourth  side  being  left  empty  to 
aflbrd  an  opportunity  for  the  slaves  to  bring  in  and  out  the 


It  was  a  very  general  practice  for  the  Romans  to  bathe 
immediately  before  supper.  After  bathing,  it  was  their 
eostom  to  lie  down,  and  have  their  sappers  brought  to  bed 
to  them.  It  is  fit>m  this  circumstance  that  many  suppose 
the  custom  to  have  originated  of  reclining  at  their  meals, 
or  father  at  this  meal,  for  they  do  not  seem  to  have  resorted 
to  that  custom  at  any  other. 

It  was  the  custom,  at  their  great  banquets,  to  choose  one 
of  the  company  to  be  king,  who  assigned  to  every  man  his 
plaoe.  He  was  either  chosen  by  lot,  or  nominated  by  the 
master  of  the  feast  His  will  was  a  law  to  the  company^ 
which  every  one  was  obliged  to  obey.  * 

The  Romans  began  their  feasts  by  prayers  and  libations 
to  the  gods.  They  consecrated  before  tasting,  usually 
throwing  a  part  into  the  fire  as  an  offering  to  the  lares ;  and 
when  they  drank,  pouring  out  a  part  in  honor  of  some  god 
on  the  table. 

Among  condiments,  salt  was  held  in  great  veneration  by 
all  the  ancients.  It  was  always  used  in  sacrifices.  It  was 
the  chief  thing  eaten  by  the  ancient  Romans  with  bread 
and  cheese.  Hence  a  family  salt-cellar  was  kept  with  great 
care.  It  was  reckoned  a  symbol  of  friendship  to  set  salt 
before  a  stranger,  and  to  spill  it  at  table  was  esteemed 
ominous. 

As  the  ancients  had  no  inns,  or  public  houses,  for  the 
accommodation  of  travelers,  the  Romans,  when  traveling 
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used  to  lodge  at  the  houses  of  those  whom  they,  in  return, 
would  entertain  at  Rome.  Hence  the  hospitiam,  or  jushos- 
pitia.  Out  of  this  grew  very  intimate  relations,  to  violate 
which,  was  deemed  the  greatest  impiety.  Relations  of  this 
kind  were  sometimes  formed  by  mutually  sending  presents 
to  each  other. 

The  Roman  supper  usually  consisted  of  two  parts,  the 
first  course  being  made  up  of  different  kinds  of  meat;  and 
the  second,  of  fruits  and  sweet-meats.  Among  the  birds 
they  delighted  in,  was  the  attagen,  from  Ionia  or  Phrygia, 
the  peacock,  pheasant,  nightingales,  thrushes,  etc.  They 
also  ate  the  flesh  of  the  boar.  They  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  fond  of  fish,  as  the  mullet,  the  turbot,  the 
lamprey,  the  scar,  the  sturgeon,  the  pike,  etc.,  but  more 
particularly  of  shell  fish,  and  of  these  the  oyster,  which 
they  sometimes  brought  all  the  way  from  Britain. 

The  invention  of  oyster  beds  was  first  made  by  one  Ser- 
gius  Arata,  before  the  Marsic  war,  in  the  year  A.  XJ.  660. 
They  were  planted  and  nourished  on  the  shore  of  Bai», 
and  on  the  Lucrine  lake. 

The  Romans  used  to  weigh  their  fishes  alive  at  table, 
and  one  portion  of  their  highest  entertainment  was  to  see 
them  expire. 
'  The  dishes  of  the  second  course,  or  dessert,  consisted  of 
a  great  variety  of  fruits,  as  apples,  pears,  nuts,  figs,  olives, 
grapes,  almonds,  raisins,  etc.,  also  sweet-meats,  as  various 
confectioneries. 

The  various  dishes  were  brought  in,  either  on  the  tables 
themselves,  or  on  frames,  each  one  containing  a  variety  of 
dishes. 

The  preparation  and  serving  up  of  the  dishes  were  en- 
trusted to  slaves.  The  baker  and  cook  were  originally  the 
same,  but  after  the  luxury  of  the  table  had  made  great 
advances,  cooks  were  purchased  at  a  great  price.  Even 
carving  was  taught  as  an  art,  and  performed  to  the  sound 
of  music.  An  uncommon  dish  was  introduced  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute.  During  the  time  of  supper  the  guests 
were  entertained  with  music  and  dancing,  sometimes  with 
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{Muitomimes  and  play-actors ;  with  fools  and  bnffoons,  and 
even  with  gladiators.  Sometimes  select  passages  from 
books  were  read  and  repeated,  and  sometimes  agreeable 
ooDTersstion  was  enjoyed. 

These  entertainments  were  sometimes  prolonged  till 
Imte  at  night;  and  to  avoid  the  bad  effects  of  repletion ,  it 
was  sometimes  the  practice  to  indace  vomiting.  Even 
women,  after  bathing  before  snpper,  nsed  to  drink  wine 
aod  throw  it  np  again,  to  sharpen  their  appetite. 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Romans,  at  their  entertain- 
ments, was  wine,  which  they  generally  mixed  with  water. 
Mid  sometimes  with  aromatics  and  spices.  Wine  was 
ancientiy  very  rare,  and  nsed  chiefly  in  the  worship  of 
tbe  gods.  Bat  in  subsequent  periods  the  vine  was  mnch 
more  extensively  cultivated,  so  that  wine  was  brought  into 
common  use. 

It  was  brought  in  to  the  guests  in  earthen  vases,  having 
handles,  or  in  jugs  or  bottles  of  glass,  leather  or  earth. 
It  was  mixed  with  water  in  a  large  vase  or  bowl,  whence 
it  was  poured  into  cups,  these  latter  being  of  different  ma- 
terials, as  wood,  earth,  glass,  etc. 

The  Romans  had  a  practice  of  drinking  to  the  health  of 
one  another,  and  sometimes  in  honor  of  a  friend  or  mis- 
tress. They  had  sometimes  also  a  practice,  which  must 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  of  introducing 
at  their  feasts,  and  in  the  time  of  drinking,  a  skeleton,  or 
the  representation  of  one.  The  master  or  king  of  the 
feast  looking  at  it  would  say :  '^  Let  us  live  while  it  is  al- 
lowed us  to  enjoy  life." 

The  Romans  ended  their  entertainments  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  they  began  them,  with  libations  and  prayers. 
The  guests  drank  to  the  health  of  their  host,  and  during 
the  empire,  to  that  of  the  emperors. 

The  master  of  the  house  was  accustomed  to  give  the 
guests  certain  presents  at  their  departure ;  and  sometimes 
presents  were  sent  after  them  to  their  different  homes. 

The  Romans  long  struggled  to  overcome  the  growing 
tendency  to  luxury  in  their  entertainments,  by  legislation. 

Ill]  29 
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The  Fannia lex, passed  Anno Urbis,  588,ordained  thatupoD 
the  higher  festivals,  no  person  should  expend  more  than  one 
hundred  ases  in  a  day;  or  ten  other  days  iu  any  month,  thirty 
ases  ;  and  at  all  other  times,  ten.     The  lex  Licinia  subse- 
quently was  passed,  agreeing  in  many  respects  with  that 
last  mentioned,  and  prescribing  further,  that  on  ordinaij 
days,  there  should  be  spent  only  three  pounds  of  dry  flesh, 
and  one  pound  of  salt  meat,  but  allowing  as  much  fruit 
as  any  one  desired.     The  Emilia  lex  was  passed  about  A. 
U.  678,  respecting  the  several  sorts  of  meats  in  use  at  that 
time,  and  stating  the  just  quantities  allowable  of  every 
kind.     The  lex  Oppia,  passed  A.  U.  540,  ordained  that  no 
woman  should  have  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  wear  a 
parti-colored  garment,  or  be  carried  in  a  chariot,  in  any 
city,  town,  or  to  any  place  within  a  mile's  distance,  unless 
upon  the  account  of  celebrating  some  sacred  aolemnity. 
The  Roman  history  has  well  demonstrated  how  utterly 
useless  are  all  sumptuary  laws  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
a  people  towards  the  extravagance  of  luxury. 

IV.  Of  the  baths  and  exercises  of  the  Romans.  The 
early  Romans  bathed  in  the  Tiber.  They  did  this  from 
motives  of  health  and  cleanliness,  and  not  of  luxury.  As 
the  use  of  linen  was  little  known  at  that  early  period,  they 
found  their  health  as  well  as  comfort  much  promoted  by 
frequent  ablutions.  To  this  source  may  be  undoubtedly 
in  part,  at  least,  referred  that  strength  and  power  of  con- 
stitution, that  so  preeminently  marked  the  old  Roman, 

The  Romans,  for  a  long  time,  derived  almost  all  their 
water  from  the  Tiber.  The  first  aqueduct  waa  build 
about  the  year  of  the  city  441.  Afterwards  some  seven 
or  eight  aqueducts  were  constructed  at  a  prodigious 
expense,  being  carried  a  distance  of  many  miles  through 
rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  valleys,  supported  on  stone 
or  brick  arches,  by  means  of  which  the  city  was  most 
plentifully  supplied  with  water.  The  water  thus  brought 
into  the  city  was  collected  in  reservoirs,  and  thence  dis- 
tributed by  leaden  pipes  through  the  city.     After  this 
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ibundant  supply  was    obtained,  the  etection   of  baths 

commenced  both  by  private  individuals,  and  for  the  use 

of  the  public.     On  tiie  first  institution  of  the  public  baths, 

they  were  only  for  the  lower  orders,  as  the  patricians  and 

people  of  wealth  used  private  baths  in  their  own  houses. 

But  at  subsequent  periods,  men  of  distinction,  and  even 

p    emperors,  bathed  iti  public.    The  construction  and  arrange- 

[    ment  of  the  public  baths  is  obtained  not  only  from  the 

Wfitings  of  Vitruvius,  but  also  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

The  building  was  oblong,  and  had  two  divisions ;  one  for 
Uiales  and  the  other  for  females.  In  both,  the  arrange- 
ments admitted  of  the  taking  of  cold  or  warm  baths.  The 
heating  room  was  on  the  ground  floor.  Above  this  was  an 
tpartment  in  which  three  copper  kettles  were  walled  in, 
one  above  another.  Of  these  apartments,  the  lowest,  which 
contained  the  first  or  lowest  kettle,  was  called  the  caldarium, 
thia  being  immediately  over  the  fire.  The  second,  which 
was  over  the  first,  was  the  tepidarium ;  and  the  third, 
which  was  over  the  second,  was  the  frigidarium. 

Between  these  vessels  was  a  constant  communication, 
00  that  either  boiling,  luke-warm,  or  cold  water,  could  be 
readily  obtained.  The  terms  above  stated  were  also 
applied  to  the  apartments  in  which  the  cold,  tepid,  and  hot 
baths  were  placed. 

The  common  practice  was  first  to  enter  the  frigidarium ; 
then  the  tepidarium,  in  which  the  body  was  prepared  for 
the  more  intense  heat  of  the  vapor  and  hot  baths,  and 
the  return  was  in  the  same  gradual  manner,  so  that  the 
transition  to  the  external  air  might  not  be  too  sudden. 

The  baths  were,  in  general,  opened  at  sunrise  and  closed 
at  sunset  The  price  paid  was  a  quadrant,  the  smallest 
piece  of  coined  money.  The  time  usually  assigned  by  the 
Romans  for  taking  the  bath  was  the  eighth  hour,  our 
two  o'clock,  p.  M.  Prior  to  that  time  invalids  were  ac- 
customed to  bathe.  The  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
take  a  bath  after  exercise,  and  previously  to  their  principal 
meal;  but  the  practice  was  indulged  in  by  many  of  taking 
one  also  after  the  meal.     In  tsLctj  it  came  ultimately  to  be 
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indulged  in  as  a  luxury,  and  the  daily  bath  was  sometimefl 
repeated  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  times  in  succession. 
Upon  quitting  the  bath  it  was  usual  for  the  Romans  to  be 
anointed  with  oil. 

Bathing,  or  rather  its  appliances,  were  carried  to  the 
greatest  excess  in  the  time  of  the  emperors.    Under  the 
sway  of  these  latter,  were  erected  the  thermce,  which  were 
buildings  of  great  magnificence.     These  not  only  ft^ 
nished  accommodations  for  hundreds  of  bathers  at  once, 
but  had  also  spacious  porticos,  rooms  for  athletic  games, 
and  halls  for  the  public  lectures  of  philosophers  and  rheto- 
ricians.    There  were  several  of  these  erected  at  Eome. 
They  were  built  among  gardens  and  walks,  the  main 
building   containing  extensive  halls  for  swimming  and 
bathing ;  others  for  conversation ;  others  for  various  ath- 
letic and  manly  exercises ;  others  still  for  the  declamation 
of  poets  and  the  lectures  of  philosophers.    The  intention 
seems  to  have  been,  to  combine  in  them  every  species  of 
polite  and  manly  amusement.     The  rooms  were  decorated 
in  the  finest  style  of  art,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
covered  with  precious  marbles,  and  adorned  with  fount- 
ains and  shaded  walks,  and  plantations  like  the  groves  of 
the  Academy.     Within  these,  most  of  the  different  athletic 
exercises  could  be  carried  on ;  the  taste  of  the  more  re- 
fined in  relation  to  mental  culture  indulged,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  hot  and  cold  bathing  enjoyed.     There  were 
rooms  here  in   which  were  collected  unguents  of  great 
value,  and  all  the  varieties  of  perfumes  which  were  then 
known. 

Bathing,  simply  as  a  luxury,  commenced  and  ceased 
with  the  empire.  The  baths  when  legitimately  used,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  health  and  cleanliness,  no  doubt  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  strength  and  perfection,  in  all  its 
physical  relations,  of  the  old  Roman.  Few,  certainly  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  ever  exceeded  him  in  physical 
power  and  endurance. 

In  regard  to  the  exercises  of  the  Romans,  little  seems 
required  to  be  said  here,  as  many  of  them  will  be  included 
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Qnder  games  and  exhibitions  hereafter  mentioned.     Those 
proi>er!y  coming  under  this  head  were 

The  ball,  or  tennis,  of  which  there  were  four  kinds,  viz; 
1.  FoUis  or  balloon,  in  which  the  ball  inflated  with  wind, 
like  our  foot-ball,  was  struck  about  with  the  arms,  if  large ; 
>r,  if  small,  with  the  hand,  armed  with  a  kind  of  gauntlet. 
L  The  pila  paganica,  or  village  ball,  stuffed  with  feathers, 
irhich  was  less  than  the  foUis,  but  more  weighty.  3.  The 
barpastum,  the  smallest  of  all,  which  they  snatched  from 
one  another.  4.  The  pila  trigonalis,  which  was  so  called, 
because  those  who  played  at  it  were  placed  in  a  triangle, 
and  tossed  it  from  one  to  another.  He  who  first  let  it  come 
to  the  ground  was  the  loser.  In  country  villas  there  was 
Qsoally  a  tennis-court,  or  place  for  ball  playing  and  other 
exercises,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  circus. 

Besides  the  ball,  there  was  also  an  exercise  of  throwing 
the  javelin,  and  throwing  the  discus  or  quoit  It  was  not 
anfrequent  for  young  men  and  boys  to  amuse  themselves 
in  whirling  along  a  circle  of  brass  or  iron,  set  round  with 
rings,  much  as  the  children  of  the  present  day  do  wooden 
hoops.  The  top  was  a  different  exercise,  and  was  peculiar 
to  boys. 

Tliere  were  various  places  for  the  exercise  of  walking, 
both  public  and  private,  both  in  the  open  air  and  under 
covering.  Covered  walks  were  built  in  different  places, 
chiefly  round  the  Campus  Martins,  and  forum.  They 
were  supported  by  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with  statues 
and  pictures,  some  of  them  of  immense  extent. 

There  was  also  a  place  set  apart  for  the  pupose  of  exer- 
cise on  horseback  or  in  vehicles.  In  villas  it  was  gene- 
rally contiguous  to  the  garden,  and  was  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  circus. 

Hunting  was  an  exercise  or  sport  often  indulged  in  by 
the  Romans.  They  hunted  both  in  parks  kept  solely  for 
the  sport,  and  also  in  fields  and  forests.  The  ancient 
monuments  exhibit  both  these  kinds.  They  had  a  prac- 
tice of  surrounding  the  places  where  they  knew  the  game 
wu  with  neta  and  pales.    Hunting  with  dogs  was  uni- 
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d.  The  par  impar,  even  and  odd,  was  a  game  proper  for 
children,  and  was  sometimes  resorted  to  at  feasts  and  en- 
tertainments, as  were  also  the  tali  and  tessene. 

e.  Under  the  empire,  a  diversion  was  introdoeed  at  enter* 
tainments,  similar  to  what  we  call  a  lottery.  Tickets,  or 
sealed  tablets,  were  sold  at  an  equal  price,  which,  when 
opened  or  unsealed,  entitled  the  purchasers  to  things  of 
very  unequal  value. 

/.  The  trochus,  which  was  an  iron  hoop,  five  or  six  feet 
in  diameter,  set  all  over  in  the  inside  vrith  iron  rings.  It 
was  whirled  along,  directed  by  means  of  an  iron  rod  called 
radius.  It  required  great  dexterity  to  guide  it.  The  iron 
rings  kept  up  a  constant  clattering,  which  gave  warning 
of  their  approach,  and  also  contributed  to  the  excitement 
of  the  diversion. 

2.  The  public  games.  These  were  of  different  kinds  at 
different  periods  of  the  republic.     We  shall  begin  with 

a.  The  games  of  the  circus.    The  circus  maximas  wts 
erected  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aveutine  hills.    It  was  in  length  2,187  feet,  and  in  breadth 
about  730,  having  rows  of  seats  all  around,  rising  cue 
above  another,  and  accommodating,  as  variously  estimated 
from  150,000  to  250,000  individuals.    It  was  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, and  was  of  an  oblong  circular  form.     In  the 
middle,  through  almost  its  entire  length,  was  run  a  brick 
wall,  about  twelve  feet  broad,  and  four  high,  called  spina, 
having  at  each  extremity  three  columns,  or  pyramids,  on 
one  base,  called  metse.     These  served  as  goals  round  which 
the  horses  and  chariots  turned  in  the  races.     The  public 
games  constituted  a  part  of  the  religious  worship,  and  hence 
before  they  began,  it  was  their  practice  to  carry  along  on 
men's  shoulders,  or  on  carriages  and  in  frames,  the  images 
of  the  gods.     Accompanying  these,  was  a  great  train  of 
attendants  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot.     The  combat- 
ants and  performers  followed  next  in  order. 

The  Circensian  games  of  the  Romans  were  derived 
almost  entirely  from  the  Greeks.  These  consisted  prin- 
cipally : 
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1.  la  the  cursas  or  races.  Of  these  the  Romans  were 
extravagantly  fond.  The  carriage  was  usually  drawn  by 
two  or  four  horses.  The  usual  number  of  chariots  which 
started  for  each  race  was  four.  The  charioteers  were  di- 
rided  into  four  parties  or  factions,  and  each  could  be  dis- 
tingaiflhed  from  every  other  by  a  difference  in  dress  or 
ivery.  There  were  the  white,  red,  sky-colored,  and  green 
Eiu^tions,  to  which  Domitian  added  two  others,  the  golden 
lad  purple.  The  names  and  colors  of  the  horses  and  cha- 
(ioteers  were  handed  about,  and  heavy  bets  made  upon 
9ach  faction.  The  contests  between  these  factions  some- 
imes  terminated  in  violence  and  bloodshed.  At  a  later 
period,  the  disputes,  which  originated  in  the  circus  or  great 
Sippodrome  in  Constantinople,  nearly  lost  the  emperor 
Justinian  his  crown.  Thirty  thousand  men  are  said  to 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  tumult  growing  out  of  the 
li^ates. 

The  order  in  which  the  chariots  or  horses  stood,  was 
letermined  by  lot ;  and  the  person  who  presided  at  the 
games  gave  the  signal  for  starting,  by  dropping  a  napkin 
3r  cloth.  One  match,  or  heat,  was  completed  by  running 
seven  times  round  the  meUe.  Usually,  there  were  twenty- 
five  of  these  in  one  day.  They  reckoned  the  conclusion 
3f  the  race,  from  the  passing  by  the  meta  the  seventh 
time.  The  greatest  specimen  of  art  and  sleight  appears 
to  have  been  to  avoid  the  meta  handsomely,  when  they 
tnade  their  turns,  otherwise  both  the  chariot  and  cha- 
rioteer would  encounter  both  danger  and  disgrace. 

The  voice  of  a  herald  proclaimed  the  victor,  who  was 
jrowned,  and  received  also  a  prize  in  money  of  consider- 
able value. 

2.  The  pentathlum,  which  consisted  in  contests  of 
itrength  and  agility,  of  which  there  were  five  kinds,  viz : 
running,  leaping,  boxing,  wrestling,  and  throwing  the 
liscus  or  quoit  In  these  exercises,  the  combatants  had 
nothing  on  but  trowsers  or  drawers.  This  covering  went 
!rom  the  waist  downward,  and  supplied  the  place  of  a 
tunic. 

Ill]  80 
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These  different  exercises  were  performed  by  the  athleta, 
who  were  carefully  trained  for  the  purpose.  Previous  to 
engaging  in  the  contests,  they  were  anointed  with  a  gluti- 
nous ointment  called  ceroma.  Boxers  covered  their  hands 
with  a  kind  of  gloves,  which  had  lead  or  iron  sewed  into 
them,  called  cestus ;  the  object  being  to  make  the  strokes 
fall  with  a  greater  weight.  All  these  were  essentiallj  the 
same  as  those  celebrated  by  the  Greeks. 

3.  The  ludus  trojse  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  in- 
vention of  Cescanius.  It  was  a  mock  fight  performed  by 
young  noblemen  on  horseback ;  and  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  jousts  and  tournaments  of  the  age  of  chivalry, 
some  have  inferred  that  the  latter  were  derived  from  them. 

4.  The  venatio,  or  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  was  an  enr 
tertainment  of  which  the  Romans  were  passionately  fond. 
In  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  empire, 
an  immense  variety  of  animals  was  collected  from  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  world,  to  be  exhibited  for  the  gratification 
of  the  people.  These  were  either  domestic  animals,  as  the 
bull,  horse,  elephant;  or  wild  beasts,  as  the  lion,  bear,  tiger, 
panther,  leopard,  and  others.  They  were  kept  in  enclo- 
sures until  the  day  of  exhibition. 

There  were  reckoned  three  sorts  of  diversions  of  this 

« 

kind. 

a.  When  the  people  were  permitted  to  run  after  the 
beasts  and  catch  what  they  could  for  their  own  use. 

b.  When  the  beasts  fought  with  one  another. 

c.  When  they  were  brought  out  to  engage  with  men. 
The  first  mentioned  seems  to  have  been  an  institution 

of  the  emperors.  There  were  many  contrivances  about  it. 
The  middle  part  of  the  circus  was  set  over  with  trees, 
thus  making  an  artificial  forest,  into  which  the  beasts  being 
let,  the  people  at  a  given  sign  commenced  to  hunt  them, 
and  carried  away  with  them  what  they  had  succeeded  in 
killing.  The  beasts  usually  given  for  this  purpose  were 
boars,  deer,  oxen,  and  sheep. 

The  second  mentioned  were  exhibited  with  great  variety. 
Sometimes  the  beasts  fought  with  one  another  of  the  saiae 
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apeciefi.  At  other  times,  we  find  a  tiger  matched  with  a 
lion,  a  lion  with  a  bull,  a  ball  with  an  elephant,  a  rhino- 
ceros with  a  bear,  etc.  Sometimes  a  deer  is  hunted  on 
tiie  area  by  a  pack  of  dogs.  But  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  contrivances  was,  by  bringing  the  water  into  the  circus 
or  amphitheatre,  to  introduce  huge  sea  monsters  to  combat 
with  wild  beasts. 

The  third  was,  where  the  combat  was  carried  on  between 
wrild  beasts  and  men.  Borne  of  these  were  condemned 
criminals,  and  they  were  pardoned  if  they  succeeded  in 
killing  their  savage  adversaries.  Others  hired  themselves 
oat  for  the  purpose,  like  a  class  of  the  gladiators,  and,  in 
saeh  cases,  they  had  their  schools  where  they  were  trained 
and  instructed  in  such  combats.  So  highly  was  this  exer- 
ebe  prized,  that  many  times  several  of  the  nobility  them- 
selves voluntarily  undertook  a  part  in  these  encounters. 
Even  the  very  women  were  at  times  ambitious  of  showing 
their  courage  on  these  occasions.  The  primitive  Christians 
were  in  this  way  often  exposed  to  wild  beasts. 

The  tactics  of  the  men  who  engaged  in  these  contests, 
consisted  frequently  not  so  much  in  displays  of  strength, 
as  agility.  In  the  former,  and  when  they  undertook  to 
cope  with  beasts  on  the  plain  ground,  they  commonly  met 
with  an  unequiU  match.  Their  safety,  therefore,  generally 
consitfted  in  their  feats  of  agility,  in  the  nimble  turning  of 
their  body,  and  leaping  up  and  down  to  elude  the  force  of 
their  adversary. 

5.  The  naumachia  were  mimic  sea  fights  among  the 
Romans,  and  the  term  was  also  applied  to  the  place  where 
such  engagements  took  place.  These  fights  were  some- 
times exhibited  in  the  circus  or  amphitheatre,  but  more 
commonly  in  buildings  specially  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
The  first  permanent  one  was  made  by  Augustus,  who  dug 
a  lake  for  this  purpose,  near  the  Tiber,  and  planted  around 
it  a  gn>ve  of  trees.  Nero  preferred  introducing  water  into 
the  amphitheatre  for  this  purpose. 

These  sea  fights  were  exhibited  with  the  same  magnifi- 
cence, and  wasteful  expenditure  of  human  life  which 
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marked  and  peculiarly  characterized  the  gladiatorial  and 
other  public  games  of  the  Romans.  The  naumachiarii,  or 
combatants,  were  usually  captives  taken  in  war,  or  crimi- 
nals condemned  to  death.  They  fought  until  one  par^ 
was  slain,  unless  preserved  by  the  clemency  of  the  em- 
peror. To  give  it  all  the  appearance  of  a  real  battle, 
the  ships  engaged  in  it  were  divided  into  two  parties, 
assuming  different  names,  as  Tyrians  and  Egyptians, 
Khodians  and  Sicilians,  etc.  Vessels  of  different  sizes, 
as  biremes,  triremes,  and  even  quadriremes,  engaged  in 
the  fight. 

In  the  naumachia  of  Nero  there  were  sea  monstere 
swimming  about  in  the  artificial  lake.  The  style  of  ex- 
travagance greatly  increased.  In  the  naumachia  exM- 
bited  by  Titus  there  were  three  thousand  naumachiarii 
engaged.  In  that  exhibited  by  Domitian  the  ships  were 
almost  equal  in  number  to  two  real  fleets.  In  the  magni- 
ficent naumachia  exhibited  by  Claudius  on  the  lake  Fu- 
cinus  there  were  no  less  than  fifty  ships  on  each  side  and 
nineteen  thousand  combatants. 

6.  The  gladiators.  These  were  men  who  fought  with 
swords  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  other  places,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  Roman  people.  This  barbarous  custom  is 
said  to  have  commenced  with  the  Etruscans,  and  the  ori- 
gin of  it  is  referred  to  the  ancient  practice  of  killing 
persons  at  the  funerals  of  great  men.  It  was  an  early 
impression  that  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased  were  satisfied 
and  rendered  propitious  by  human  blood,  an  idea  that 
could  only  have  had  its  origin  in  a  barbarous  age.  At 
first  they  purchased  captives  or  slaves,  and  offered  them  at 
the  obsequies.  Afterwards  their  barbarity  was  attempted 
to  be  veiled  over  by  a  specious  show  of  voluntary  combat, 
certain  persons  having  been  procured  and  trained  up  for 
the  purpose.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  sacrifices  to  the 
departed  ghosts,  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  a  mortal 
encounter  at  the  tombs  of  their  friends. 

The  first  public  exhibition  of  gladiators  at  Rome  was  m 
the  year  Anno  Urbis  460,  B.  C.  264,  by  the  two  brothers 
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Bmti,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.  These  shows  were 
at  first  given  only  at  the  funerals  of  senators  and  chief 
magistrates,  but  it  afterwards  grew  into  a  custom  among 
private  persons  also.  These  latter  sometimes  directed  in 
their  wills  that  their  funerals  should  be  celebrated  with 
gladiators,  leaving  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
such  an  exhibition.  Even  the  funerals  of  their  women 
were  sometimes  celebrated  in  the  same  manner. 

From  these  public  exhibitions  at  funerals,  gladiatorial 
combats  came  to  be  exhibited  at  entertainments,  and  more 
especially  at  public  festivals  by  the  eedlles  and  other  magis* 
trates.  But  it  was  under  the  empire  that  the  passion  of 
tlie  Romans  for  this  amusement  rose  to  its  greatest  height. 
After  Trajan  had  triumphed  over  the  Dacians,  public  specta- 
cles were  exhibited  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
days,  in  which  11,000  animals  of  different  kinds  were 
killed,  and  10,000  gladiators  fought 

These  gladiators  consisted  either  of  captives,  slaves,  cri- 
minals, or  freeborn  citizens,  who  fought  voluntarily.  These 
Utter,  under  the  empire,  embraced  knights  and  senators, 
and  even  women.  They  took  an  oath  on  entering  upon 
the  service,  which,  according  to  Petroniue,  was  this  :  "  I  am 
Ttt^j  to  be  burnt,  bound,  scourged,  and  die  by  the  sword, 
^  do  the  duty  of  a  gladiator." 

Qiadiators  were  kept  in  schools,  where  they  were  trained 

"J  persons  called  lanistae.     They  were  sometimes  owned 

^y  the  lanistse,  who  let  them  out  to  such  persons  as  desired 

'^  exhibit  them,  but  at  other  times  they  belonged  to  citi- 

^»^H  who  employed  the  lanistse  to  instruct  them.     In  their 

raining  great  attention  was  paid  to  their  diet,  in  order  to 

*^ Urease  their  strength  and  power.     They  were  fed  with 

'^^urishing  food,  and  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  a  healthy 

^'^tnoaphere.     At  the  schools  they  were  taught  to  fence 

^^  using  wooden  swords  called  rudes. 

The  place  of  exhibition,  as  already  mentioned, 'was  at 

^rst  the  funeral  pile.     Afterwards  they  came  to  be  exhi- 

V>itcd  in  the  forum.     At  last  the  common,  and  almost  the 

Only  place  of  exhibition  was  the  amphitheatre.     This  was  so 
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called  becaase  it  was  seated  all  around,  like  two  tbeatres 
joined  together. 

One  of  the  largest  amphitheatres  was  that  commenced 
by  Vespasian  and  completed  by  Titus,  of  which  the  nriw 
still  remain,  and  are  known  as  the  Colosseum  at  Rome. 
Its  form  was  oval,  and  it  is  said  to  have  contained  eighty- 
seven  thousand  spectators. 

The  place  where  the  combats  of  the  gladiators  were 
performed,  was  called  the  arena.  It  was  so  called  because 
it  was  covered  with  sand  or  saw-dust,  which  answered  the 
double  purpose  of  preventing  the  gladiators  from  sliding, 
and  also  to  absorb  the  blood. 

Next  to  the  arena,  was  the  podium,  where  sat  the  senft- 
tors,  and  embassadors,  together  with  the  emperor,  the 
person  exhibiting  the  games,  and  the  vestal  virgins.  TWa 
projected  over  a  wall  surrounding  the  arena,  and  had  an 
elevation  of  from  twelve  to  fif i;een  feet  above  it. 

Behind  the  senators  sat  the  equites,  ranged  in  fourteen 
rows,  the  seats  of  both  being  covered  with  cushions.  Be- 
hind all  these  sat  the  rest  of  the  people,  on  stone  seats. 
Like  the  section  of  a  circle,  this  space  gradually  widened 
from  the  arena  to  the  top. 

There  were  present  certain  persons  occupying  the  place 
of  masters  of  ceremonies,  whose  duty  it  was  to  assign  to 
every  one  his  proper  place,  much  after  the  same  manner 
as  undertakers  did  at  funerals. 

In  the  amphitheatre  were  secret  tubes,  from  which  the 
spectators  could  be  sprinkled  with  perfumes,  issuing  from 
certain  figures.  There  were  also  coverings  to  draw  over 
them  whenever  it  rained  or  was  excessively  hot 

During  the  earlier  periods  at  which  these  exhibittODS 
were  made,  women  were  not  allowed  to  bo  present,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  exhibitor.  This  restriction  was 
subsequently  removed,  and  Augustus  assigned  them  a 
particular  place  in  the  highest  seats  of  the  amphitheatre. 

Near  the  amphitheatre  was  a  place  called  spoliariam, 
to  which  those  who  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  were 
dragged  by  a  hook. 
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Some  days  before  the  exhibition,  the  person  who  was 
to  give  it,  announced  the  show  bj  an  advertisement  or 
Mlf  posted  ^p  in  some  public  place,  in  which  he  mentioned 
t^  number  and  names  of  the  most  distinguished  gladiators. 
When  the  day  of  the  exhibition  arrived,  the  gladiators 
were  led  along  the  arena  in  procession.  They  were 
latched  by  pairs,  and  their  weapons  carefully  examined 
^  the  exhibitor. 

Tbere  was  at  first  a  sham  fight,  as  a  kind  of  prelude, 
^  which  they  fought  with  wooden  swords,  flourishing  them 
With  great  dexterity.     This  was  continued  for  some  time, 
lutil  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  gave  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  the  real  battle.    They  then  laid  aside 
^     their  wooden  swords,  and  assumed  their  proper  arms. 
Tbese  they  adjusted  with  great  care,  standing  in  a  particu- 
lar posture. 

llie  instrument  of  combat  was  a  short  sword.  With 
this  they  both  cut  and  thrust  at  each  other.  It  was  more 
eMy  to  parry  direct  thrusts,  than  back  or  side  strokes. 
They  took  particular  care  to  defend  their  side.  Some  had 
the  faculty  of  not  winking,  which  gave  them  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  others. 

When  a  gladiator  was  wounded  he  lowered  his  arms  in 
token  of  submission,  but  his  fate  depended  on  the  pleasure 
of  the  people.  If  they  desired  him  to  be  saved,  they 
pressed  down  their  thumbs;  if  to  be  slain  they  turned  them 
ap,  and  ordered  him  to  receive  the  sword,  which  was 
usually  submitted  to  with  amazing  fortitude.  A  gladiator 
was  also  sometimes  rescued  by  the  entrance  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  by  the  will  of  the  exhibitor.  If  the  life  of  a  van- 
quished gladiator  was  spared,  he  obtained  his  discharge 
for  that  day,  which  was  called  missio;  and  hence  in  an 
exhibition  of  gladiators  sine  missione,  the  lives  of  the  con- 
quered were  never  spared.  This  kind  of  exhibition  was 
forbidden  by  Augustus. 

While  these  contests  were  going  on,  there  was  always, 
among  the  spectators,  more  or  less  betting  upon  the  differ- 
ent gladiators. 
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To  those  gladiators  who  came  off  victorious  various  re- 
wards were  given.  One  was  a  palm,  another  a  palm  crown 
with  ribbons  of  different  colors  appended  to  it  Another 
was  a  sum  of  money.  Another  still  was  a  rod  or  wooden 
sword,  as  a  sign  of  discharge  from  fighting.  This  was 
sometimes  granted  by  the  exhibitor,  at  the  desire  of  the 
people,  to  an  old  gladiator,  or  even  to  a  young  one  for  some 
extraordinary  act  of  courage.  In  such  case,  if  the  person 
had  been  originally  free,  he  became  so  again  on  his  dis- 
charge. If  he  had  been  a  slave,  he  returned  to  the  same 
condition  again. 

The  gladiatorial  exhibitions  were  at  first  continued  dur- 
ing the  entire  day  without  any  intermission.  Afterwards 
they  were  dismissed  to  take  dinner,  which  custom  was 
observed  at  all  the  spectacles  exhibited  by  the  emperors. 

These  exhibitions  were  prohibited  by  Constaatine,  but 
they  were  not  entirely  suppressed  until  the  time  of  Hono- 
rius. 

These  gladiatorial  exhibitions  proclaim  the  true  nature 
of  the  Roman  character.  When  the  vestal  vii^n,  the 
Roman  matron,  and  the  young  lady  could  find  amusement 
in  such  scenes  of  human  slaughter,  it  can  certainly  surprise 
no  one  that  the  Roman  character,  in  its  constituent  ele- 
ments, possessed  so  much  .hardihood,  and  could  remain 
such  firm  proof  against  every  tender  feeling  of  humanity. 
The  school  of  blood  in  which  the  young  were  reared,  and 
the  old  matured,  was  eminently  calculated  to  form  pre- 
cisely the  character  which  the  Roman  possessed..  It  is 
thus  that  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people  are  influ- 
enced by,  and  in  their  turn,  influence  the  character  from 
which  they  originate. 

VI.  The  domestic  relations:  marriage,  divorce;  filial 
and  parental  relations ;  condition  of  women. 

These  topics  are  all  important  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
general  condition  of  the  people  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  domestic  relations  are  the  first  to  which  we  are  sub- 
ject, and  the  last  from  which  we  can  claim  exemption. 
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Their  inflaence  in  giving  birth  to  habits,  in  forming  cha- 
racter, and  thus  creating  an  element  of  immense  import- 
ance in  national  weal  or  woe,  lies  far  beyond  any  one's 
power  to  calculate.  It  will  be  of  the  first  importance, 
then,  to  ascertain  how  these  relations  stood  among  the 
Romans. 

The  Roman,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  restricted 
M  to  the  person  he  could  marry.  There  could  be  no  legal 
marriage,  unless  there  was  connubium  existing  between 
the  parties.  This  is  a  mere  term,  which  comprehends  all 
the  conditions  of  a  legal  marriage.  Thus,  during  the  early 
periods  of  Roman  history,  there  was  no  connubium  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  although  this  barrier 
was  subsequently  broken  down.  So,  also,  there  were 
various  degrees  of  consanguinity  within  which  there  was 
DO  connubium.  Thus  there  was  no  connubium  between 
parent  and  child,  nor  between  brothers  and  sisters,  whether 
of  the  whole  or  the  half  blood.  Neither  was  there  any 
between  persons  within  certain  relations  of  affinity. 

Where  parties  united  between  whom  there  was  no  con- 
Dubium,  the  result  was  that  there  was  no  legal  marriage. 
The  man  had  no  wife,  and  the  children  no  father. 

Their  could  also  be  no  connubium  where  certain  bodily 
imperfections  existed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
eunuchs.  This  class,  also,  embraced  all  those  cases  where 
for  any  reason  the  party  could  never  attain  to  puberty. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  essence  of  marriage  was  the 
consent  given  by  the  parties,  and  this  consent  must  be  not 
only  of  the  parties  who  came  together,  but  also  of  those  in 
whose  power  they  were.  The  consent  of  the  latter  would 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  most  importance.  According  to 
the  earlier  law,  a  father  could  give  his  child  in  marriage, 
onless  the  child  was  emancipated,  without  asking  the 
child's  consent. 

Monogamy  was  strictly  enforced  at  Rome.  A  man, 
therefore,  who  had  married,  and  divorced  hid  wife,  could 
not  enter  upon  a  second  marriage,  unless  the  divorce  was 
an  eifectual  one. 

[Ill  81 
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By  the  marriage,  cum  conventione,  as  it  wae  termed,  the 
wife  passed  into  the  familia  of  her  husband,  and  stood  to 
him  in  the  relation  of  a  daughter:  or,  as  it  was  expressed, 
'^  in  manum  convenit. "     But  by  the  marriage,  sine  conven- 
tione,  the  wife's  relation  to  her  own  familia  remained  u 
before,  and  she  was  merely  uxor. 

In  the  marriage,  sine  conven tione,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  forms  were  requisite.  The  cohabitation  of  the  parties 
seems  to  have  been  all  that  was  necessary. 

In  the  marriage,  cum  conventione,  there  were  the  follow- 
ing modes  to  effect  it: 

1.  The  usus,  which  occurred  if  a  woman  lived  with  a 
man  for  a  whole  year  as  his  wife,  and  hence  the  twelve  tables 
provided  that  if  a  woman  did  not  wish  to  come  into  the 
manus  of  her  husband  in  this  manner,  she  should  absent 
herself  from  him  annually  for  three  nights,  and  so  break 
the  usus  of  the  year. 

2.  Confarreatio,   which  occurred  when  the   man  and 
woman  were  joined  in  marriage  by  the  pontifex  maximos, 
or  flamen  dialis,  in  presence  of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  by  a 
set  form  of  words,  and  by  tasting  a  cake  made  of  salt, 
water  and  flour,  which,  together  with  a  sheep,  was  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  the  gods.     This  was  the  most  solemn  form 
of  marriage,  and  by  it  the  woman  was  said  to  come  into 
the  possession  or  power  of  her  husband  by  the  sacred  laws, 
becoming  a  partner  in  all  his  substance  and  in  his  sacred 
rights.     In  case  of  his  death  without  leaving  a  will,  or  any 
children,  she  inherited  his  whole  fortune  as  a  daughter. 
K  he  left  children  she  shared  equally  with  them.     If,  dur- 
ing the  marriage,  she  committed  any  fault,  her  husband, 
in  company  with  her  relations,  passed  judgment  upon  it, 
and  punished  her  at  pleasure. 

3.  Ccemptio,  which  was  a  kind  of  a  mutual  purchase, 
the  man  and  woman  delivering  to  one  another  a  small 
piece  of  mopey,  at  the  same  time  repeating  certain  words. 
The  result  of  a  marriage  in  this  form  was,  that  the  woman 
came  to  sustain  to  the  husband  the  relations  of  a  daughter, 
and  he  to  her  those  of  a  father.     She  assumed  his  name. 
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^^S^tber  with  her  owd.     She  resigned  to  him  all  her  goodB, 
^^  acknowledged  him  as  her  lord  and  master. 

*I*he  common  mode  of  betrothing  was  by  writings  drawn 

^  %  common  consent,  and  sealed  by  botii  parties.    This 

^  asaally  done  at  the  honse  of  the  woman's  fiEither,  or 

Q^irest  relation,  where  there  was  a  meeting  of  friendg. 

These  writings  constituted  the  contract,  espousals,  or  spon- 

tiiia,  and  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  stipulation.    This 

engagement  was  entered  into  by  the  friends  on  both  aides, 

lod  might  be  done  as  well  between  absent  peraons  as 

present,  and  as  well  in  private  as  before  witnesses. 

It  was  then  that  the  dowry  was  promised,  which  was 
itlier  to  be  paid  down  on  the  day  of  the  marriage,  or 
ifterwards,  usually  in  three  separate  payments.  This  was 
ommonly  the  occasion  for  a  feast,  and  the  man,  if  the 
Mtfties  were  present,  gave  the  woman  a  ring,  by  way  of 
Aedge.  This  she  put  on  the  finger  next  to  the  least  of  the 
aft  hand,  because  it  was  believed  a  nerve  reached  from 
hence  to  the  heart 

The  sponsalia,  embodying  as  it  did  the  agreement  to 
narry,  was  made  in  such  form  as  to  give  each  party  a 
ight  of  action  against  the  other  in  case  of  nonperform- 
ance. These  espousals  were  commonly  celebrated  in  the 
light,  and  sometimes  at  day-break.  They  were  never 
celebrated  in  times  of  earthquakes,  or  in  stormy,  tempestu- 
>aa  weather. 

We  next  come  to  the  customs  and  rites  observed  by  the 
tlomans  in  their  marriages.  In  the  firat  place,  they  were 
rery  particular  as  to  the  day  on  which  these  rites  were  to 
>e  celebrated.  Certain  days  were  reckoned  unfortunate, 
^ch  as  the  kalends,  nones  and  ides,  and  the  days  which 
bllowed  them,  particularly  the  whole  month  of  May.  The 
noat  fortunate  season  was  reckoned  to  be  that  which  fol- 
lowed tiie  ides  of  June. 

Xo  marriage  was  celebrated  without  consulting  the 
luspices,  and  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  especially  to 
f  ano,  the  goddess  of  marriage.  Anciently  a  hog  was  sa- 
lirificed,  the  gall  of  the  victim  being  taken  out  and  thrown 
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away,  to  signify  the  removal  of  all  bitterness  from  marriage. 
In  consulting  the  auspices,  a  crow  was  reckoned  a  bird  of 
good  omen,  because  it  was  believed  that  when  that  bird 
had  lost  its  mate  it  always  remained  in  widowhood.  The 
Latins  are  said  to  have  been  anciently  accustomed  to  put  a 
yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  betrothed,  to  denote  that  wed- 
lock was  a  real  yoke,  and  that  from  that  custom,  came  the 
word  conjugium. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  house  of 
the  bride's  father,  or  nearest  relation.  The  nuptial  cere- 
monies always  began  with  the  taking  of  the  omens  by  the 
auspices.  The  bride  was  decked  out  in  a  long  white  robe, 
with  a  purple  fringe,  or  adorned  with  ribbons.  The  dress 
was  called  tunica  recta,  and  was  bound  round  the  waist 
with  a  girdle,  which  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  husband 
to  untie  in  the  evening.  The  bridal  veil  was  of  a  bright 
yellow  color. 

Another  ceremony  consisted  in  combing  the  hair  of  the 
bride,  and  dividing  the  locks  with  the  point  of  a  spear, 
which  had  been  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  gladiator.  Vari- 
ous are  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  as  :  1.  To  frimish  a 
token  that  their  marriage  first  began  by  war,  alluding  to 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins.  2.  As  an  omen  of  bearing 
a  valiant  and  warlike  ofispring.  8.  To  remind  the  bride 
that  being  married  to  one  of  a  martial  race,  she  should  use 
herself  to  no  other  than  a  plain  unafiected  dress.  4.  Be- 
cause the  greatest  part  of  the  nuptial  care  was  referred  to 
Juno,  to  whom  the  spear  was  sacred.  They  also  crowned 
her  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  put  on  her  a  veil. 

With  the  exception  of  the  marriage  by  confarreatio,  there 
were  no  religious  rites  resorted  to,  the  other  forms  being 
mere  civil  acts,  were  probably  solemnized  without  any 
religious  ceremony.  In  the  mode  embiaced  in  the  above 
exception,  a  sheep  was  sacrificed,  and  its  skin  being  spread 
over  two  chairs,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sat  down  on  it 
with  their  heads  covered.  A  solemn  formula,  or  prayer, 
was  then  pronounced,  after  which  another  sacrifice  was 
ofiered,  which  completed  the  marriage  ceremony. 
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Soon  after  followed  the  ceremony  of  forcing  the  bride 
away  from  her  mother,  after  which,  and  in  the  evening,  she 
was  led  towards  the  bridegroom's  house  by  three  boys, 
who  were  habited  in  the  prsetexta,  and  whose  fiEithers  and 
mothers  were  living.  Five  torches  were  carried  to  light 
her ;  and  after  her  were  borne  along  a  distaff  and  spindle. 
Arrived  at  the  door,  which  was  garnished  with  flowers  and 
leaves,  she  was  lifted  over  the  threshold,  which  she  was 
by  DO  means  to  touch. 

Upon  her  entrance  into  the  house,  she  had  delivered  to 
her  its  keys,  and  along  with  these  the  bridegroom  also 
presented  her  with  two  vessels,  the  one  of  fire,  and  the 
other  of  water,  either  as  an  emblem  of  purity  and  chastity, 
or  as  a  communication  of  goods,  or  as  an  earnest  of  stick- 
ing by  one  another  in  the  greatest  extremities.  A  feast 
given  by  the  husband  to  the  whole  train  of  relatives  and 
friends,  who  accompanied  the  bride,  usually  concluded  th^ 
solemnity  of  the  day.  Prior  to  the  feast  they  took  their 
omens  and  presages,  which,  had  they  omitted,  the  mar- 
riage would  have  been  thought  unfortunate.  K  the  pre- 
sage was  good,  a  sacrifice  was  offered  with  acclamations 
and  wishes  in  favor  of  the  new  married  pair. 

In  case  of  the  marriage  of  a  widow,  the  bed  of  the  former 
marriage  was  taken  away,  in  order  that  the  new  bride- 
groom might  not  occupy  that  upon  which  the  former 
husband  had  died.  Even  the  door  of  the  bed-chamber 
was  changed,  and  all  the  movables  disposed  differently  from 
what  they  had  formerly  been  ;  so  that  as  little  as  possible 
might  remain  to  remind  of  the  former  husband. 

The  Roman  notion  of  marriage  was  that  there  was  a 
complete  unity  between  husband  and  wife.  The  deduc- 
tion from  this  was,  that  her  legal  personality  was  merged 
in  that  of  her  husband ;  all  her  property  passed  to  him, 
and  she  could  from  that  time  acquire  no  property  in  her 
own  right     The  consequences  were  : 

1.  That  the  husband  could  exercise  a  controlling  power 
over  the  children  of  the  marriage. 
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2.  That  both  parties  were  liable  to  the  paDishments 
which  were  affixed  to  the  violation  of  the  marriage  unioD. 

3.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  with  respect  to 
property. 

Another  subject  connected  with  the  marriage  relation  is 
that  of  divorce. 

It  seems  not  perfectly  settled  whether  the  right  of  divorce 
or  of  dissolving  the  marriage  contract,  belonged  originally 
to  the  husband,  or  was  equally  possessed  by  either  party. 
Plutarch  asserts  the  former.  Others  affirm  that  as  one 
essential  part  of  the  marriage  was  the  consent  and  conjugal 
afiection  of  the  parties,  it  was  considered  that  this  affection 
was  necessary  to  its  continuance,  and  that  in  accordance 
with  this  principle,  either  party  might  declare  his  or  her 
intention  to  dissolve  the  connection. 

To  obtain  a  divorce,  no  judicial  decree  was  necessary, 
nor  any  interference  on  the  part  of  any  public  authority. 
Wliere  the  accusation  was  against  the  wife,  the  tribunal 
that  decided  was  the  husband,  together  with  the  wife's  rela- 
tions. It  was  reckoned  a  sufficient  cause  of  divorce  that 
the  wife  had  violated  the  conjugal  faith,  had  used  poison 
to  destroy  his  offspring,  had  brought  upon  him  supposi- 
tious children,  had  counterfeited  his  private  keys,  or  had 
even  drank  wine  without  his  knowledge. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of 
this  relation  at  Rome,  that  notwithstanding  the  facility  of 
obtaining  divorces,  something  more  than  five  hundred 
years  occurred  from  the  building  of  the  city,  before  there 
is  any  record  of  any  one  having  been  obtained.  In  B.  C 
234,  occurred  the  case  of  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga,  who  put 
away  his  wife  on  the  ground  of  barrenness. 

Afterwards,  however,  and  at  the  close  of  the  republic, 
and  under  the  empire,  divorces  became  very  frequent 
Cicero  divorced  his  wife  Terentia,  having  lived  with  her 
thirty  years,  and  married  a  young  woman.  So  also  C»sar 
divorced  his  wife,  because  Clodius,  in  a  woman's  garb,  had 
obtained  admission  into  his  house  while  the  sacred  rites 
of  bona  dea  were  celebrating,  declaring  that  Caesar's  wife 
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smst  not  okJAj  uti  above  reproach,  but  also  above  suspicion. 
Bo  common  at  last  did  this  become,  that  some  women  de- 
serted their  husbands  so  frequently,  and  with  so  little  shame, 
that  Seneca  says,  they  reckoned  their  years  not  from  the 
Bomber  of  consuls  but  of  husbands,  and  this  desertion 
▼ery  frequently  happened  without  any  just  cause.  K, 
liowever,  a  husband  divorced  his  wife,  the  wife's  dowry, 
at  a  general  rule,  was  restored  to  her.  This  was  also  done 
when  the  divorce  took  place  by  mutual  consent.  But  if 
the  wife  was  guilty  of  infidelity  she  forfeited  her  dowry. 

Am  divorces  became  more  common,  attempts  were  made 
to  check  it  indirectly,  by  aflGbdng  pecuniary  penalties  or 
peenoiary  loss  to  the  party  whose  conduct  rendered  the 
divoroe  necessary.  After  the  divorce,  either  party  was  at 
fiberty  to  marry  again.  Under  the  Christian  emperors 
divorce  was  punished  in  various  ways,  but  the  power  of 
obteintng  it  stiU  remained.  The  ms  repudium  and 
divortiam  appear,  at  times,  to  have  i  used  indifferently, 
Altboiigfa  the  former  pre       y  a  to  a  marriage  only 

eootimcted,  and  the  lattei  to        i         ty  consummated. 

In  r^ard  to  the  fon  Jities  that  were  gone  through 
^th  in  the  case  of  divorce,  they  varied  somewhat  with  the 
forms  of  marriage,  and  probably  also  at  different  periods 
of  time.  The  roost  common  way  seems  to  have  been,  by 
•ending  a  bill  to  the  woman,  containing  reasons  of  the 
separation,  and  the  tender  of  all  her  goods,  which  she 
brought  with  her ;  or  the  whole  formalities  were  performed 
in  her  presence  before  witnesses,  the  writing  embracing 
the  marriage  contract  being  torn  in  pieces,  the  dowry  re- 
funded, the  keys  taken  away,  and  the  woman  turned  out 
of  doors. 

Another  topic  connected  with  this  relation,  is  the  rela- 
tions that  existed  between  the  parent  and  the  child,  in- 
volving what  was  termed  the  patria  potestas,  which  is  no 
unimportant  subject  of  inquiry. 

This  term  was  employed  to  signify  the  power  which  a  Ro- 
man father  had  over  the  persons  of  his  children,  and  other 
descendants.   This  power  was,  originally,  almost  unlimited. 
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He  could  give  a  wife  to  his  son,  or  a  hasband  to  his  daughter, 
and  could  divorce  any  child  of  his  at  his  pleasure.  He 
could  give  him  in  adoption,  and  emancipate  him.  He 
could  sell  his  son,  and  had  even  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  him  as  a  member  of  his  familia.  He  could 
disinherit  him,  give  his  property  to  another,  and  appoint 
by  his  will  a  tutor  or  guardian  over  him. 

The  commencement  of  the  patria  potestas  dated  from 
the  birth  of  a  child  in  lawful  marriage,  and  one  of  its  con- 
ditions was  that  the  child  should  be  born  in  marriage.  It 
could  also  be  acquired  by  adoption. 

The  exposure  of  children  who  were  defective,  or  had 
ill  health  in  their  early  childhood,  was  practiced  at  Rome. 
This  barbarous  custom,  established  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta 
was  introduced  into  Rome   by  Romulus,  but  with  this 
qualification,   that  no  such  exposure   should  take  place 
until  after  the  child  had  attained  the  age  of  three  years. 
By  that  time  it  was  supposed  a  state  of  health  might  be 
attained,  or  if  not,  the  father  and  mother  might  then  con- 
ceive an  affection  for  it,  and  thus  prevent  its  exposure. 
This  qualification  was  subsequently  made  a  part  of  the 
twelve   tables,   but  was    neglected    afterwards,   and  the 
custom  of  exposing  children  became  quite  common  at 
Rome.^ 

This  patria  potestas  was  dissolved  in  various  ways. 
The  death  of  the  father  was  one  method.  So,  also,  it 
could  be  dissolved  during  the  life  of  the  father,  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  child.  It  ceased  when  the  son  was 
elected  flamen,  or  the  daughter  was  chosen  a  vestal. 

In  connection  with  this  should  also  be  considered  the 
rights  and  disabilities  of  the  child.  In  his  private  rights 
he  was  incapable  of  any  power  or  dominion.  But  this 
incapacity  did  not  prevent  him  from  acquiring  property, 
but  all  he  acquired  belouged  to  his  father. 

So  far,  however,  as  regarded  his  relations  to  the  state,  he 
labored  under  no  incapacity.     He  could  vote  at  the  comitia 


*  lAft  of  the  liotnans,  274. 
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fribatHy  could  be  a  tutor,  and  even  a  magistrate.  He  had 
both  conn  lium  i  commercium,  but  they  brought  to 
him  no  prc^nt  po^ror  or  ownership.  His  connubium,  or 
BUtrriBgey  when  accompanied  with  the  in  manum  conventio 
had  the  effect  of  placing  a  fe  within  the  power  of  his 
fiUher.    ffis  children  w  ii  i  cases,  in  the  power  of 

their  grand&ther  whene\  t  i  .rent  was.  He  could  not 
hMve  an  heir,  having  nothing  to  descend,  and  could  not 
make  a  will,  having  nothing  to  leave. 

Although  he  could  acquire  no  rights  for  himself,  yet  he 
eoald  for  his  father.  He  could  also  incur  obligations. 
Bat  as  between  him  and  his  &ther,  no  civil  obligations 
eooid  exist  Neither  of  them  could  have  a  right  of  action 
agunst  the  other. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  perceived,  that  there  was  a  species 
of  slavery  embraced  in  this  patria  potestas.  The  funda- 
inaDtid  maxim  was,  that  a  man  may  be  made  richer,  but 
not  poorer,  by  his  slaves  and  children.  There  was;  how- 
aver,  this  importiant  distinction  between  them,  that  the 
aoo  was  an  heir,  and  the  slave  was  not  The  latter,  there- 
fore, could,  in  no  event,  acquire  anything  for  himself,  which 
tibe  former,  although  equally  incapacitated  firom  acquiring 
for  himself,  yet  aU  that  he  ^d  acquire  for  his  &ther,  might 
become  his  own  in  the  event  of  his  father's  death. 

The  incapacity  of  the  child,  however,  to  acquire  property 
for  himself,  did  not  always  exist  About  the  time  of 
Augustus,  this  was  varied,  and  the  son  was  empowered 
to  acquire  for  himself,  and  to  treat  as  his  own,  whatever  he 
got  in  military  service. 

When  a  Roman  had  no  children  of  his  own,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  adopt  the  son  of  a  relation  or  friend.  All  the 
rights  which  the  fathers  had  over  their  children,  were 
transmitted  to  those  who  adopted  them ;  and  those  who 
were  adopted,  became  the  heirs  and  lawful  successors  of 
their  adopting  fitthers.  They  were  placed  in  his  rank, 
entered  into  bis  family,*  and  took  the  name  of  it,  adding 


*L{f€  of  the  Bomans,  279. 
Ill]  82 
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that  of  the  family  from  whence  they  came,  to  preserve 
something  of  their  origin. 

This  adoption  was  of  two  or  three  kinds.  The  first  was 
properly  adoption.  It  was  for  minors,  and  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  a  magistrate  and  witnesses,  being  accom- 
panied with  ceremonies  similar  to  those  of  eraancipatioD.' 
The  second,  the  arrogatio,  regarded  those,  who,  being 
their  own  masters,  subjected  themselves  to  the  power  of 
him  who  adopted  them.  This  required  Only  the  consent 
of  the  people  to  acquire  the  force  of  law.* 

There  were  three  conditions  necessary  to  render  both 
these  kinds  of  adoption  regular.^    The  first  was,  that  he 
who  adopted  should  have  no  children,  nor  hopes  of  any, 
and  should  be  about  eighteen  years  older  than  the  son  to 
be  adopted.     The  second,  that  neither  the  honor*  religion, 
domestic  worship,  or  sacrifices,  of  the  two  families,  should 
receive  any  prejudice ;  and  third,  that  there  should  be  no 
fraud  or  collusion.     In  case  any  question  arose,  the  college 
of  pontifts  was  to  decide,  and  when  they  approved,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  the  people,  and  under  the  empire, 
to  the  emperors.     The  third  kind  of  adoption  was  made  by 
will  or  testament,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  prsetor,  or  by  the 
people,  after  the  death  of  the  testator.* 

These  adoptions  finally  led  to  abuse.  The  patrician,  to 
obtain  the  tribuneship,  would  be  adopted  by  some  plebeian, 
and  those  who  were  without  children,  that  they  might  en- 
joy office  to  which  only  fathers  of  families  could  be  elected, 
adopted  children,  whom  after  obtaining  the  offices,  they 
emancipated.  This  finally  required,  to  remedy  it,  a  decree 
of  the  senate  in  the  reign  of  Nero.' 

It  was  early  felt  as  important  among  the  Romans  to 
keep  some  registry  of  births  and  deaths,  and  assnmptiona 
by  the  citizens  of  the  virile  robe.  Accordingly,  it  was  or- 
dained by  Servius  and  Tullius  that  at  the  birth  of  each 
child  they  should  carry  a  piece  of  money  into  the  temple 


^Life  of  the  Rovians,  280.     •  Idem,  281.    ■/dm,  281.    *Idem,  281,  283. 
•/dew,  284. 
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of  Jano  Li  i  }  one  at  each  death  into  that  of  Yenos 
libitina;  i  third  into  that  of  t      goddess  Juventa, 

when  a  citizbu  «»oot«ui%^  the  virile  n  This  had  grown 

nearly  obsolete  nntil  revived  in  a  i  perfect  form  by 

Ifmrcos  Anrelins,  who  ordained  that  e  name  of  each 
child,  bom  free  in  Rome,  shoald,  a  thirty  days  there- 

after, be  carried  to  the  ai  chives  of  t  treasury  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Satam ;  and  he  a!  ,  for  ae  end,  established 
registers  and  pablic  reoor  is  in  tl  )rovinces.  This  enabled 
tfie  citixen  more  easily  to     ove  I          ik  if  it  was  contested.' 

The  Bomans  had  two,  three,  \     I  timec     or  names. 

Tfaeee  were  the  pr»nom  ,  t  prop  ;  or,  as  )  shoald 
term  it,  the  baptismal  na  te ;  e  noi  ^  or  ally  name ; 
Ae  cognomen  or  surname,      ts  t  of  nick-name 

or  hoDorable  title,  distinj  li  t     d       ent  branches  of 

Hie  same  hoQse ;  and  the  cognoi      i,  ler  surname,  but 

entirely  personal,  and  giv  i  %{{j  a  titie  of  honor.' 
Thus  take  the  name  of  P.  Go        as      ipio  Africanus. 

P.  Publius  is  the  prsenoi        i        ly  abbreviated. 

Cornelius  is  the  &mi]y       i  illy  ending  in  ius. 

Sdpio  is  the  name  of      b  ly  branch  which  distin- 

goiabcd  it-from  that  of  8y 

Africanus  was  given  1  m  by  reason  of  his  exploits  in 
Africa. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  &mily  name,  the  Romans 
are  supposed  to  have  drawn  from  their  agricultural  and 
rustic  life;  tiius  the  families,  Asinia  Vitellia,  Suillia,  Porcia, 
Ovinia,  etc.,  were  so  named  because  their  authors  had  been 
fiunous  in  the  art  of  rearing  these  sort  of  animals,  as  others 
had  been  for  the  culture  of  certain  kinds  of  pulses,  such  as 
the  fabii,  the  lentuli,  the  pisos,  the  ciceros,  etc.^ 

The  Romans  gave  the  boys  the  nomen,  or  family  name, 
the  ninth  day  after  birth,  and  girls  on  the  eighth ;  but  the 
pmnomen  was  not  given  to  the  former  until  they  took  the 
virile  robe,  nor  to  the  latter  until  they  were  married.    The 


*Lif€ofthsnamani,i,28gi.    ^  Manner$  qf  the  Bamani,  26&.   *IiUm,2»t. 
*LV9€fthsamumt,Kn. 
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prsenomen  of  the  latter  was  marked  by  letters,  reveraed; 
for  example,  C  and  M  reversed  signified  Cara  and  Marcia^ 

The  care  and  education  of  children  varied  amongst  the 
Romans  according  to  the  times,  and  according  to  the 
manners.  The  earlier  Bomans  employed  their  time  prin- 
cipally in  agriculture  and  in  v^ars.  These  two  objects,  there- 
fore, naturally  entered  largely  into  the  training  of  youth. 

The  cares  of  infancy  devolved  upon  the  mother.  They 
nursed  their  own  children,  and  the  custom  of  choofflng 
nurses  was  not  established  amongst  them  until  idleness  and 
pleasure  had  proved  too  strong  for  the  maternal  affections. 
As  the  boys  advanced  in  age  and  strength,  their  fathen 
accustomed  them  to  the  toils  of  husbandry,  the  handling  of 
arms,  and  the  exercises  of  war.  They  were  also  instructed 
in  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  country.  But  in  the  early 
history  of  Rome  there  was  little  knowledge  of  reading  or 
writing  among  the  Romans.* 

The  introduction  of  the  science,  literature,  and  arts  of 
Greece,  wrought  a  great  change  among  the  Romans. 
Public  schools  were  established,  in  which  both  sexes  re- 
ceived instruction.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  great  at 
Rome  to  keep  in  their  houses  some  philosopher  or  learned 
Grecian,  permitting  him  to  open  school  for  the  young 
nobility,  who  came  thither  to  be  taught  with  their  children.* 

The  two  great  points  towards  which  the  attention  of  the 
early  Romans  seem  to  have  been  directed  in  their  edaca- 
tional  training,  were  to  give  strength  of  body,  and  correct 
moral  perceptions.  With  a  view  to  the  former,  they  prac- 
ticed wrestling,  boxing,  throwing  the  quoit,  running,  rid- 
ing, driving  the  chariot,  drawing  the  bow,  whirling  the 
sling,  darting  the  javelin,  leaping  of  ditches,  and  swimming 
over  rivers.  With  a  view  to  the  latter,  they  were  early 
committed  to  the  care  of  some  matron  of  their  relations, 
who  was  commissioned  to  watch  over  their  rising  passions, 
to  direct  their  inclinations;  and  as  they  advanced  in  age 
and  in  reason,  to  inure  them  to  discipline  and  regularity 
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of  manners;  to  place  before  iheir  minds,  such  examples  as 
wonld  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of  virtae  and  probity, 
of  generosity  and  disinterestedness,  of  justice  and  good 
fiuth,  and  such  precepts  as  would  lead  them  to  venerate 
tiie  gods,  sobmit  to  parents,  love  their  country  and  liberty, 
and  raider  them  zealously  attached  to  the  constitution  and 
to  the  laws.^ 

"Hie  virile  robe  was  taken  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  This, 
to  the  young  Roman,  was  a  great  occasion ;  in  fact,  the 
entering  upon  a  new  era  of  existence.  It  freed  him  from 
the  authority  of  governors,  and  raised  him  to  a  state  of 
greater  liberty..  He  was  thereby  introduced  to  the  forum 
where  the  general  assemblies  were  held,  where  the  people 
were  harangued  by  the  magistrates,  and  where  the  most 
important  causes  were  pleaded.  It  was  the  school  of 
poblic  affairs  and  of  eloquence,  the  scene  where  the  great 
interests  of  the  republic  were  discussed,  the  source  of  pri- 
Tate  fortunes,  and  of  public  hopes.'  The  young  Roman 
was  presented  there  with  great  solemnity,  to  enter  upon 
lus  career  of  business,  and  of  honors,  and  lo  form  himself 
to  everything  which  might  render  him  useful  to  the  state. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  the  young  Roman,  on  his  intro- 
duction to  the  forum,  to  be  placed  under  the  special 
protection  of  some  senator  who  was  celebrated  for  his 
eloquence,  and  his  skill  in  the  laws  of  the  republic.  Thus, 
the  most  distinguished  senators,  without  being  professional 
teachers,  were,  in  fact,  so  many  masters,  directing  the 
young  people  both  by  their  counsels  and  by  their  example.' 

The  principal  studies  to  which  the  attention  of  the  young 
Roman  was  directed,  was  the  laws,  eloquence,  and  the  art 
of  war.  The  first  were  regarded  as  so  necessary  for  attain- 
ing employments,  that  children  were  required  to  commit 
to  memory  those  of  the  twelve  tables.  Eloquence  was 
learnt  by  study  and  by  exercise.  There  were  in  Rome 
both  Greek  and  Latin  schools,  and  young  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  compose  and  declaim  in  both  languages.     The 
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games  heretofore  referred  to,  and  their  employments  in  the 
camp,  were  of  a  nature  calculated  to  make  the  most  hardy 
soldiers.^ 

The  education  of  the  female  sex  was  at  first  confined  to 
the  interior  economy  of  the  house,  to  needle  work  and 
spinning,  in  which  the  mothers  instructed  their  daughters. 
But  after  the  taste  for  arts  and  sciences  had  become  dif- 
fused at  Rome,  the  education  which  was  given  them  took 
a  larger  scope;  and  to  the  care  of  forming  their  manners, 
and  regulating  their  appearance,  was  joined  that  of  culti- 
vating and  adorning  their  minds.* 

Another  topic  embraced  under  this  general  head,  and 
the  importance  of  which  cannot  well  be  overestimated,  is 
the  condition  of  women  among  the  Romans.  This  condi- 
tion always  forms  an  important  element  in  civilization. 

One  thing  that  no  doubt  had  its  influence  upon  the  con- 
dition of  women  among  the  Romans,  was  the  condition  ot 
that  sex  among  the  ancient  Etruscans.  There  they  en- 
joyed high  privileges.  They  were  admitted  to  all  social 
meetings,  public  and  private.  Marriage,  among  them, 
was  a  ceremony  of  much  pomp  ;  and  they  had  a  custom 
of  adding  the  mother's  name  to  the  designation  of  the  son, 
thus  acknowledging  the  claim  of  the  woman  to  be  the 
foundress  of  families.  Thus  the  old  Etruscan  civilization 
presents,  as  one  of  its  proudest  monuments,  the  elevated 
condition  of  women. 

This,  no  doubt,  exerted  a  modifying  influence  among  the 
Romans;  but  the  peculiar  relations  resulting  from  marriage 
among  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Sabines.  From  the  first  moment  of  her  marriage  she  was 
regarded  as  the  daughter  of  her  husband,  and,  consequently, 
in  the  sequel,  as  the  sister  of  her  own  children.  The  sacred 
laws  of  Numa  gave  the  husband  an  authority  over  his  wife 
equally  as  great  as  that  exercised  by  a  father  over  his  child- 
ren, except  that  there  could  be  no  sale  of  a  wife,  although 
the  father  might  dispose  of  his  sons  and  daughters.     Ac- 
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cording  to  these  laws,  the  wife  was  subjected  to  a  species 
of  slavery,  in  which  she  nominally  possessed  the  rights  of 
a  Soman  citizen,  at  the  same  time  that  she  really  lost  all 
the  most  valuable  prerogatives  of  a  free  woman. 

From  this  assamed  filial  relation  she  derived  rights, 
liowever,  as  well  as  disabilities.  As  the  daughter  of  the 
bosband^  she  was  sole  heir  to  his  property,  if  he  left  no  is- 
•oe ;  but  if  she  had  borne  children,  she  received,  in  quality 
of  their  sister,  an  equal  portion  with  them.  Among  the 
filial  rights  of  the  Boman  wives,  was  that  first  recognized 
by  the  ancient  Roman  laws  and  customs,  that  the  bonds  of 
conjugal  union  were  indissoluble. 

The  duties  and  obligations  of  Boman  wives  sprung 
from  their  rights.  They  were  equally  incapacitated  with 
their  children  from  acquiring  any  individual  rights  in 
propertyj  but  whatever  they  earned  or  came  legally  into 
poaseasion  of,  belonged  ipso  jure  to  the  husband.  In  case 
of  his  tarvivorship  he  retained  all  she  had  brought  him, 
not  as  heir,  but  as  property  belonging  to  him.  Wives, 
equally  with  children,  were  precluded  from  making  ¥dlls, 
mud  the  wife  could  not  receive  a  present  even  from  her 
hatband,  because  a  gift  to  her  was  equivalent  to  one  for 
himself.  Adultery,  poisoning,  inebriety,  employing  fiilse 
keys,  were  all  punished  with  death,  without  any  tribunal 
but  the  husband's  pleasure. 

From  the  early  traditionary  history  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
from  subsequent  events,  are  to  be  found  many  facts  that 
undoubtedly  exerted  their  influence  upon  the  condition  of 
women.  The  Romans  were  at  first  a  nation  of  men.  In 
the  acquisition  of  their  Sabine  wives,  a  nation  of  women 
was  brought  in.  Each  one  of  these  should  have  enjoyed 
equal  rights. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  Roman  wars  was  undertaken  in 
the  cause  of  women;  and  in  one  of  the  first  treaties  of 
peace  and  alliance,  women  were  the  negotiators.  One  of 
the  first  religious  festivals  instituted,  was  the  matronalia,  an 
annual  commemoration  of  the  reconcilement  effected  by 
them  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabinea.    The  institution 
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of  the  vestals,  with  their  peculiar  rights  and  privileges,  was 
an  early  tribute  paid  to  the  worth  of  woman.  We  have 
seen  in  what  manner  Lucretia  and  "Virginia  caused  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  Rome  was  saved 
from  Coriolanus  through  the  efforts  of  his  wife  and  mother. 
From  these  and  other  instances  of  patriotism  and  devotion, 
we  derive  the  reasons  why  the  government  granted  new 
honors  to  the  sex.  It  became  legal  to  praise  them  in  the 
tribune  as  generals  and  magistrates  were  praised,  to  pro- 
nounce funeral  orations  at  their  death;  and  to  draw  them 
in  chariots  to  the  public  games. 

The  Roman  ladies  of  the  early  times  possessed  private 
virtues  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  public.     They  were 
retired  in  their  habits,  although  their  confinement  could 
in  no  respect  be  compared  with  that  of  the  eastern  nations, 
not  even  of  the  Athenians.     They  were  far  more  the  com- 
panions of  men,  and  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  society, 
affection  and  esteem  of  their  husbands.     Their  oecupationfi 
were  almost  entirely  domestic.     They  busied  themselves 
chiefly  with  their  household  affairs,  with  spinning,  weav- 
ing, and  embroidery.     The  emperor  Augustus  is  said  to 
have  worn  the  garments  which  were  spun  by  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

To  these  occupations  were  generally  superadded  the 
care  of  educating  children.  Thus,  there  were  many  guards 
and  securities  placed  around  the  mother,  wife,  and  daugh- 
ter, which  all  tended  to  enforce  a  strict  morality,  and  in 
this  manner  to  secure  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
father,  husband  and  son. 

There  were,  however,  practices  at  Rome  permitted  by 
the  laws,  which  were  at  variance  with  sound  morality.  A 
law  is  attributed  even  to  the  sage  and  philosophic  Numa, 
by  which  a  husband,  after  having  children  by  his  wife, 
might  lend  her  to  another  for  the  same  purpose.  This,  if 
extensively  acted  upon,  would  lead  to  a  species  of  polygamy 
highly  unfavorable  to  the  ends  of  matrimony.  Although 
instances  are  not  wanting  of  its  occurring  in  high  life,  yet 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  practice  was  at  all  extensive. 
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miere  were  instaQces  of  Roman  women,  even  in  the  early 
pniodfl  of  Roman  history,  who  were  monsters  of  cruelty. 
Bodi  was  Tollia,  who  could  drive  her  chariot  over  the  body 
of  her  father.  So  also  under  the  republic,  about  four 
eentaries  from  the  building  of  the  city,  a  terrible  mortality, 
in  erery  case  attended  by  similar  symptoms,  was  observed 
to  prevul  among  the  upper  classes.  This  excited  no  little 
aalomshment,  but  without  any  suspicion  of  the  real  cause. 
At  length,  however,  a  femide  slave  oflfered  to  reveal  the 
troth  on  condition  of  pardon  for  herself.  She  conducted 
tiie  magistrates  to  the  houses  of  several  women,  who  were 
ftmnd  busily  employed  in  the  preparation  of  various 
ingredients.  They  were  charged  with  the  preparation 
of  poisons.  They  denied  it,  and  to  prove  their  inno- 
cence, swallowed  the  drugs  they  had  prepared.  Death 
in  a  short  time  followed,  preceded  by  the  same  symptoms 
timt  had  characterized  the  mortality.  The  &ct  was,  that 
•ome  one  hundred  and  seventy,  or,  as  some  say,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Roman  ladies,  had  entered  into  a  plot  to 
poieon  tiieir  husbands. 

The  Romans  had  no  particular  magistrates  to  inspect 
the  condact  of  women.  The  censors  had  no  particular 
aothority  over  them.  They  had  no  other  than  such  as 
resulted  from  regarding  them  as  component  parts  of  the 
republic  There  was,  however,  a  domestic  tribunal, 
which,  to  some  extent,  supplied  this  want  of  particular 
magistrates. 

This  tribunal  consisted  of  the  wife's  relations,  who  were 
summoned  by  the  husband,  and  before  whom  the  wife 
was  tried.  It  seems  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  husband 
sat  as  judge  in  the  presence  of  the  wife's  relations ;  but 
that  in  heinous  crimes,  he  determined  the  case  in  con- 
jonction  with  five  of  the  relations. 

The  penalties  inflicted  by  this  tribunal  were  necessarily 
arbitrary.  No  code  of  laws  can  well  regulate  manners, 
or  prescribe  definite  rules  to  modesty.  What  we  owe  to 
others  may  be  matters  of  legal  regulation,  not  what  we 
owe  to  ourselves. 

HI]  88 
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Although  the  general  conduct  of  women  was  inspected 
by  this  tribunal,  yet  there  was  one  crime,  which,  beodei 
being  subject  to  its  animadversion,  might  also  be  made  mAt» 
ter  of  public  accusation.     This  was  the  crime  of  adalteiy. 

This  tribunal  went  far  towards  preserving  the  mannen 
of  the  republic.  And,  in  return,  these  very  mannen^ 
while  they  continued  to  be  preserved,  maintained,  in  iti 
integrity,  this  tribunal.  It  decided  both  in  regard  to  the 
violation  of  laws  and  also  of  manners. 

The  Roman  laws  also  subjected  women  to  a  perpetntl 
guardianship,  except  when  they  were  under  the  authority 
of  the  husband.  This  guardianship  was  given  to  the  nel^ 
est  of  the  male  relations. 

Notwithstanding  the  effects  of  this  tribunal  and  guar- 
dianship, the  Roman  ladies  enjoyed  much  freedom  and 
had  many  privileges.     They  were  never  confined  and 
separated  from  the  society  of  the  men.    They  might  walk 
or  ride  abroad,  consulting  their  own  wishes  as  to  time  and 
place.    They  always  ate  with  their  husbands,  and  were 
never  excluded  from  entertainments  to  which  strangers  or 
friends  were  invited.    There  was,  for  some  time,  a  differ^ 
ence  in  their  position  at  table.    While  the  men  reclined 
upon  a  kind  of  couch  or  sofa  as  already  stated,  the  women 
sat  upon  chairs,  preserving  an  erect  attitude.    This  differ- 
ence, however,  was  laid  aside  before  the  time  of  YaleriuB 
Maximus,  after  which  the  women  were  found  reclining  like 
the  men. 

Notwithstanding  this  greater  freedom  ei^oyed  by  the 
women  at  Rome,  they  appear  to  have  been  extremely 
silent  and  reserved,  and  the  husbands  by  no  means  com- 
municative  to  their  wives. 

The  Roman  ladies  were  allowed,  from  the  earliest  period, 
to  ride  in  carriages  in  the  city,  to  decorate  their  persons 
much  more  than  the  men,  to  wear  purple  garments,  and 
all  kinds  of  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver.  In  the  second 
Punic  war  was  passed  the  Oppian  law,  which  forbade 
women  to  ride  in  carriages  in  the  city  and  its  environs,  to 
wear  purple  garments,  and  gold  trinkets  of  the  weight  of 
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more  than  half  an  ounce.    The  reason  assigned  was,  that 
Hie  exigencies  of  the  state  required  the  money. 

Immediatelj,  apon  the  termination  of  the  war,  an  effort 
wmm  made  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  law.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  discussing  its  repeal,  the  women  of  Borne 
easembled  in  the  streets,  stopping  the  senators  and  tri- 
boBea,  and  endeavoring  to  prevail  upon  them  to  go  for 
tfie  repeal  of  the  law.  This  conduct  was  much  censured  foy 
Cato,  the  censor,  who  chiuracterized  it  as  a  highly  danger- 
ous inversion  of  ancient  order  and  decorum,  as  rebellion 
against  their  husbands,  the  laws,  and  the  government,  and 
as  irrefragible  proof,  that  the  men  had  lost  their  migesty 
and  supreme  authority  which  their  ancestors  had  sought 
to  establish  by  so  many  wise  regulations. 

Notwithstanding  his  opposition,  however,  the  ladies  in 
tiie  end  prevailed,  the  law  was  repealed,  and  they  recovered 
the  liberty  of  riding  and  dressing  as  they  had  formerly 
dooe. 

In  eariy  times,  the  appearance  of  females,  whether 
married  or  single,  before  a  court  of  justice,  was  a  thing 
estremely  uncommon.  The  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
die  Romans  rendered  it  almost  imposnble  for  a  woman 
to  be  brought  in  private  causes  before  a  court  Those 
lawsand  customs  came,  in  time,  however,  to  be  disregarded, 
and  when  the  first  woman  undertook  her  defense  before  a 
jodicial  tribunal,  the  senate  deemed  this  instance  of  mascu- 
line boldness,  an  omen,  the  signification  of  which,  it  was 
necessary  to  implore  the  gods  to  reveal.  But  at  the  period 
of  the  second  triumvirate,  viz :  that  of  Augustus,  Anthony, 
and  Lepidus,  Hortensia,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Hor- 
tensius,  in  a  speech,  replete  with  all  the  fire  and  eloquence 
which  had  distinguished  her  fother,  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  women  from  whom  the  rapacious  triumvirs  had  de- 
manded  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 

During  the  censorship  of  Cato,  two  rather  remarkable 
events  took  place  in  the  simultaneous  expulsion  of  two 
senators.  One  was  expelled  for  having  kissed  his  wife  in 
the  presence  of  his  daughter,  and  the  other  for  having 
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killed  a  Boiian  chief  to  gratify  a  young  Carthaginian,  who 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  man  expire  by  a  violent 
death.  These  facts,  especially  the  latter,  show  the  peculiar, 
state  of  morals  of  the  times,  and  the  rigid  severity  of  Cato. 

But  the  virtue  of  women  waned  with   those  Roman 
virtues  which  had  sustained  the  republic,  but  which  per- 
ished with  the  Gracchi.     After  their  death,  it  was  observed 
that  the  chastity  of  the  vestals  was  more  frequently  drawn 
in  question,  and  some  of  them  were  condemned  to  death. 
With  the  triumph  of  faction  over  law,  came  that  of  licen- 
tiousness over  every  opposing  barrier.     The  seltiah  and 
disorganizing  passions  are  extremely  apt  to  act  together, 
and  unite  their  forces  for  the  destruction  of  order.    It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  men  whose  inordinate 
ambition  led  them  to  crush  the  rights  of  their  country- 
men, were   those  whose  wives  and   daughters  were  the 
most  depraved.     And  although  the  wives  of  their  coun- 
try's defenders  had  in  them  more  of  the  early  Roman 
virtues  and  severity  of  manners,  yet  a  mighty  change  was 
very  apparent  in  the  whole  sex.     The  truth  is,  a  great 
general  change  had  taken  place,  in  which  they  could  not 
well  avoid  participating.     Wealth,  luxury,  the  arts,  litera- 
ture, had  all  sprung  up.     Social  intercourse  had  been  very 
greatly  enlarged.     !N'ew  wants  had  arisen,  and  new  exer- 
cises had  been  originated.    Female  minds  were  more 
cultivated.      They   had    become    active    and    inquiring. 
Plain  and  simple  virtue  had  become  too  antiquated ;  and 
the  esteem  of  husbands  was  less  sought  for,  than  more 
general  admiration. 

There  not  only  occurred  this  general  declension  from 
virtue,  but  monsters  in  vice  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. Metella,  the  wife  of  Sylla,  was  notorious  for  her 
incontinence.  The  sister  of  the  sage  Cato  was  renowned 
for  her  licentiousness.  She  became  enamored  of  Ccesar, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of  her  sou,  Brutus, 
the  conspirator. 

These  social  vices  are  said  to  have  found  their  way  into 
the  empire  from  Asia.     The  wealth  of  the  Asiatic  pro- 
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▼inces  afibrded  to  the  men  very  extensive  means  of  dissi- 
pation. What  the  men  thns  won  with  the  sword,  the  women 
purchased  by  the  sale  of  their  charms.  Hitherto,  those  of 
the  same  town  or  city  had  not,  in  general,  embarked  in  a 
life  of  proetitation.  Bat  now  all  those  scruples  were  laid 
aside.  Proetitation  became  a  profession.  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  led  the  way  in  extreme 
profligacy. 

This  led  to  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  male  to  enter 
the  marriage  state.  Hence,  the  reason  why  the  legislation 
of  the  Augustan  period  was  directed  to  the  encouragement 
of  marriage.  A  tax  was  laid  upon  every  Roman  who 
rwnained  unmarried  at  a  certain  age.  Notwithstanding 
this,  and  other  regulations,  calculated  to  promote  matri- 
mony, they  nevertheless  foiled  in  their  object,  and  the 
reason,  no  doubt,  was  that  the  men  feared  the  utter  profli- 
gacy of  the  women. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  licentiousness  of  women 
became  still  more  flagrant.  It  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent  in  the  upper  classes.  It  was  an  early  legal  provi- 
uon  rendering  it  necessary  for  every  woman  intending  to 
devote  herself  to  the  trade  of  prostitution,  to  make  her 
Qflicial  declaration  to  that  efiect  in  the  presence  of  the 
sediles.  It  was  presumed  that  no  woman  would  ever 
have  the  hardihood  to  do  this,  and  hence  that  none  would 
be  prostitutes.  But  about  this  period,  one  Vestilla,  a  lady 
of  prsetorian  birth,  presented  herself  before  the  sediles  to 
make  this  declaration.  This  created  quite  a  sensation  in 
Rome,  and  the  senate  passed  a  decree  forbidding  any 
woman  to  be  enrolled  upon  the  lists  of  public  women, 
whose  father,  grandfather  or  husband,  had  the  dignity  of 
knight. 

Nor  did  subsequent  times  bring  along  with  them  any 
improvement  Under  each  successive  emperor  female 
morality  became  more  and  more  corrupt  Caligula  lived 
with  his  own  sister  as  his  wife.  Messalina,  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  was  so  utterly  profligate  that  she  mar- 
ried one  Silius  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Roman  people. 
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It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  during  the  very 
worst  of  times  there  were  not  wanting  instances  of  Roman 
women  who  maintained  the  honor  of  their  sex,  and  appear 
with  so  much  the  greater  splendor  in  consequence  of  the 
surroundiug  profligacy.  Such  was  Aria,  and  her  daughter 
of  the  same  name.  Such  Paulina,  the  wife  of  Seneca;  and 
more  distinguished  than  all,  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus. 

The  emperor  Septimius  Severus  once  resolved  to  reform 
female  morals ;  but  finding  a  list  of  three  thousand  persons 
accused  of  adultery  in  the  space  of  seventeen  years,  he 
gave  up  his  project  as  entirely  chimerical.  The  palace  of 
Heliogabalus  became  a  common  brothel,  and  his  favorites 
were  the  most  infamous  for  their  profligacy.  He  created 
a  senate  of  women,  over  which  his  mother  premded,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  enact  laws  upon  modes  and  fashions. 

Thus  it  has  been  well  remarked,  ^^  the  progress  of  male 
and  female  morality,  in  the  wonderful  city  of  Rome,  as  she 
rose  from  the  first  huts  of  the  twin  brothers  to  become  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  kept  equal  pace  together  in  good 
and  in  bad.     As  heroes  grew  out  of  the  wants  of  the  times, 
heroines  sprung  to  meet  them,  worthy  to  be  partners  of 
their  lives.     At  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  in  war,  con- 
genial virtues  hailed  them  in  the  fair  sex,  and  for  every 
Brutus  there  was  a  Lucretia.     The  noble  qualities  of  Ve- 
turia  bore  the  stamp  of  the  same  age  as  the  loftiness  of 
Coriolanus.    The  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus  was  courted 
by  a  monarch,  but  she  preferred  remaining  the  widow  of 
a  Roman  citizen,  to  sharing  the  throne  of  the  Ptolemies. 
She  it  was  who  educated  her  sons,  the  Gracchi,  and  the 
children  of  Cornelia  could  not  die  otherwise  than  in  the 
people's  cause.     Brutus  had  his  Portia,  Cassius  his  Junia, 
and  Csesar  his  Pompeia,  the  mistress  of  the  thrice  incestu- 
ous Clodius;  Augustus  and  Anthony  were  followed  by 
Julia  and  her  daughter.     The  brutish  Claudius  was  con- 
sorted with  Messalina.     Nero  lived  in  a  court  of  prostitutes, 
and  Heliogabalus  having  married  four  wives  before  he  was 
eighteen,  professed  himself  to  be  a  woman.    A  small  num- 
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ber  of  females,  as  rare  as  ho  t  were,  Id  the  decline 

of  Borne,  burst  through  tl  on  1  of  profligates,  and  viiv 
toons  hearts  often  foond  e  h  *•  But  Agrippinas  were 
as  thinly  seattered  as  O  i  ici  and  Seneca  could 
not  have  found  a  second  Pauli  Let  such  a  parallel  be 
dimwu  in  ewBxj  state,  and  ii  rability  of  male  and 
lemale  virtue  will  be  proved." 

The  principal  cause  which  u  itedly  contributed  to 

increase  the  depravity  of  t     Boman  ,        probably 

the  eztrane  abruptness  oi  fc     t  i     from  gr      simpli- 

eilyof  manners  to  eztrem BO]  eu    T    re  ly 

intermediate  steps  betwec  i  thet  in  :         i  tbere     > 

none.    The  fell  of  Oartha    i        led  t  1  of.€ 

niption  upon  Rome,  and  ihere        I  pr  '  bi 

proportional  cultivation  of  the       if         ud.    x      e<lu< 
tkm  of  women  was  not  sc  h  as         it  d     r  leavii 

Ikmr  retired  and  dimple  o  1  <    a  more  i      m 

and  more  el^pmt,  without  di          to  tl  ees,  i     1 1    y 

became  aoquainted  with  luxury  before  they  kn< 
dvUiaation  was.  This  op  n<  t  ir  whole  souls  to  >  ad- 
mission  of  pleasure,  at  the  i  time  leaving  no  power  in 
their  minds  to  aid  their  ma  i  pugnances  in  combating 
vice.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  plunged  at  once  into 
the  abyss  of  general  depravity,  and  followed  wherever  bad 
men  led  the  way. 

The  general  fact  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the 
condition  of  women  in  Rome,  was,  on  the  whole,  superior 
to  what  it  was  in  Athens,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world  which 
had  preceded  her  in  civilization.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  if  the  inquiry  is  confined  to  the  republic,  compar- 
ing the  period  between  Romulus  and  Sylla  with  that  which 
s^Mkrates  Codrus  from  Pericles.  The  superiority  of  the 
Boman  matrons  consisted  mainly  in  the  following  particu- 
lars. 

L  They  were  admitted  to  a  fiedrer  participation  in  human 
concerns. 

2.  They  were  allowed  to  share,  on  a  more  equal  footing, 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  otiier  sex. 
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3.  They  were  much  better  known  and  valued,  the  greater 
confidence  and  esteem  of  men  arousing  their  faculties  into 
a  higher  degree  of  action,  and  thus  giving  them  a  greater 
influence  and  power  in  the  general  affiiirs  of  the  world. 

VII.  One  more  topic  remains  for  discussion  under  the 
head  of  the  social  habits  of  the  Romans,  and  that  is,  their 
funerals. 

Among  the  Romans  the  disposition  of  their  dead  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  They  believed  the  souls  of 
the  unburied  were  not  admitted  into  the  mansions  of  the 
dead,  or,  at  least,  that  they  were  condemned  to  wander 
along  the  banks  of  the  Styx  for  one  hundred  years  before 
they  were  permitted  to  cross  it.  Hence  arose  their  fear  of 
death  from  shipwreck,  and  their  anxiety  to  have  bestowed 
upon  all  their  departed  friends  the  rights  of  sepulture. 

When  a  Roman  was  about  expiring,  the  nearest  relative 
present  endeavored  to  catch  his  last  breath.  This  effort 
was  prompted  by  the  belief  that  the  soul,  or  living  prin- 
ciple, in  that  breath  made  its  escape  from  the  body.  At 
the  same  time  the  ring  was  also  taken  from  the  finger, 
although  it  was  again  restored  before  the  body  was  placed 
on  a  funeral  pile.  The  eyes  and  mouth  were  also  closed  by 
the  nearest  relative  present.  But  the  eyes  were  also  after- 
wards opened  on  the  funeral  pile.  The  reason  assigned 
was,  because  they  counted,  it  impious,  and  equally  so,  that 
the  eyes  should  be  seen  by  men  at  their  last  motion,  or 
that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  heaven. 

After  death,  the  ceremonies  may  be  reckoned  of  three 
sorts: 

1.  Such  as  were  performed  before  the  burial. 

2.  Such  as  concerned  the  act  of  burial,  or  the  funeral 
proper. 

3.  Such  as  were  done  after  that  solemnity. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  what  occurred  after  the  death 
and  before  the  burial. 

1.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  wash  and  anoint  the  body 
with  oils  and  perfumes,  after  which  it  was  dressed  in  the  best 
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obe  which  the  deceased  had  worn  when  in  life.  The  ordi- 
MTj  citizens  were  dressed  in  the  white  toga,  while  magis- 
rmtes  were  arrayed  in  their  rohes  of  office.  These  funeral 
^ownSy  or  robes,  were  often  woven  during  the  life  of  the 
Art  J  for  whom  they  were  intended.  If  a  crown  had  been 
roD  by  braverxy  tiiat  was  placed  on  the  head.  The 
OQchy  on  which  the  body  reposed,  was  sometimes  decked 
rith  leaves  and  flowers.  A  small  coin  was  placed  in  the 
QOiith  of  the  deceased  to  enable  him  to  pay  tiie  ferryman 
Thmron  for  his  passage  over  the  Styx. 

The  body  was  then  laid  out  by  the  nearest  relative.  It 
raa  always  placed  near  the  threshold  at  the  entrance  of 
he  hoQse,  the  feet  tamed  outward  toward  the  gate,  as  if 
iboot  to  take  its  last  departure. 

Kext  follows  the  condamatio  or  wail  for  the  dead.  This 
raa  a  general  outcry,  made  at  intervals,  by  persons  waiting 
or  that  purpose  before  the  corpse.  The  reason  for  it  is  not 
o  apparent,  but  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  .either 
lecause  they  hoped  by  this  means  to  stop  the  soul,  or  else 
o  awaken  its  powers,  which  they  thought  might  only  lie 
ilent  in  the  body  without  action.  When  this  crying  out 
ras  perceived  to  be  unattended  with  any  effect,  the  de- 
based was  said  to  be  conclamatus,  or  past  call. 

There  existed  a  custom  at  Rome  of  rearing  some  sign 
n  indication,  by  which  it  would  be  perceived  that  the 
lOUse  was  in  mourning.  This  was  done  by  placing  a 
rranch  of  cypress  at  the  door  of  the  deceased,  more 
ispecially  if  he  were  a  person  of  consequence,  the  object 
it  which  was  to  prevent  the  pontifex  maxlmus  from  enter- 
ng,  and  thereby  being  polluted,  tor  it  was  unlawful  for 
dm  not  only  to  touch,  but  even  to  look  at  a  dead  body, 

2.  The  second  division  relates  to  what  concerned  the 
ict  of  burial,  or  the  funeral  proper. 

The  earlier  Romans,  like  most  of  this  ancient  nations, 
nterred  their  dead.  They  however,  occasionally  followed 
i  custom,  which  they  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
;}reekt,  of  burning  the-body.  This  is  mentioned  even  in 
be  laws  of  Numa,  and  of  the  twelve  tables,  but  it  was  fiur 

m]  34 
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from  becoming  general  until  towards  the  end  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  first  institution  of  this  custom  among  the  Ro- 
mans is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  their  having  discovered  that 
the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  in  distant  wars  were  dug  np 
by  the  enemy.  The  custom  of  burning  became  almost 
universal  under  the  emperors,  but  upon  the  introduction 
and  greater  prevalence  of  Christianity  it  gradually  fell  into 
disuse  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Persons 
struck  with  lightning  were  buried  just  where  tfiey  fell,  the 
spot  being  enclosed  with  a  wall,  no  one  being  allowed  to 
tread  upon  it 

Funerals  were  of  two  kinds,  public  and  private.  The 
people  were  invited  to  a  public  funeral  by  9>  herald. 
Whenever  such  was  intended,  the  body  was  kept  usually 
some  seven  or  eight  days,  a  keeper  being  set  to  watch  it 

On  the  arrival  of  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  people 
were  assembled,  the  body  was  carried  out,  the  feet  being 
foremost,  on  a  couch  which  was  commonly  supported  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The 
poorer  citizens  were  carried  in  a  plain  coffin,  or  on  a  plain 
bier,  and  usually  by  four  bearers. 

The  ancient  custom  was  to  solemnize  all  funerals  in 
the  night  time,  with  torches.  The  principal  reason  as- 
signed for  this  is,  that  they  might  not  fall  in  the  wkj  of 
magistrates  and  priests,  who  were  supposed  to  be  so  far 
violated  by  seeing  a  corpse,  that  they  could  not  perform 
sacred  rites,  until  they  were  purified  by  an  expiatory 
sacrifice. 

But,  at  subsequent  periods,  public  funerals  came  to  he 
celebrated  in  the  day-time,  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
forenoon ;  but  still  with  torches.  Private  funerals  were 
always  at  night. 

There  was  present  the  undertaker,  or  master  of  cere- 
monies, under  whose  direction  the  funeral  procession  was 
regulated,  and  every  one's  place  assigned  him.  In  this 
procession  first  marched  the  musicians,  the  pipers,  trum- 
peters, and  corneters.  Next  in  order  were  the  mourning 
women,  hired  for  the  special  purpose  of  lamenting,  of 
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singing  the  funeral  song,  or  the  praises  of  the  deceased, 
to  the  sound  of  the  flute.  For  this  last  purpose  they  some- 
times employed  boys  and  girls. 

Next  came  players  and  buffoons,  who  both  danced  and 
rang.  These  sometimes  introduced  apt  sayings  from 
dramatic  writer^  Some  one  of  them  acted  out  the  cha- 
racter of  the  deceased,  imitating  his  words  and  actions 
while  in  life. 

Then  came  the  freedmen  of  the  deceased,  with  a  cap  on 
their  heads.  Some,  at  their  death,  freed  all  their  slaves  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  having  their  funeral  procession  attended 
by  a  numerous  train  of  freedmen. 

They  bore  before  the  corpse,  on  long  poles  or  frames, 
and  in  the  same  form  and  garb  as  when  alive,  the  images 
of  the  deceased  and  his  ancestors. 

If  the  deceased  had  distinguished  himself  in  war,  the 
crowns  and  rewards  he  had  received  for  his  valor  were 
displayed,  as  also  the  spoils  and  standards  he  had  taken 
from  the  enemy.  If  a  renowned  commander,  there  were 
carried  also  images,  or  representations  of  the  countries  he 
had  subdued,  and  the  cities  he  had  taken.  The  lictors 
also  attended  such  funerals  with  the  fasces  inverted,  and 
sometimes  oflicers  and  troops,  with  their  spears  pointing 
to  the  ground,  or  laid  aside. 

Behind  the  corpse  walked  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in 
mourning,  the  magistrates  without  their  badges;  the  no- 
bility without  their  ornaments;  the  sons  with  their  heads 
veiled,  and  the  daughters  with  their  heads  bare,  and  hair 
disheveled,  which  was  contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom  of 
both. 

There  were  aleo  not  wanting  what  were  deemed  demon- 
strations of  deep  grief.  The  nearest  relatives  tore  their 
garments,  covering  their  hair  with  dust,  or  pulling  it  out. 
The  women  in  particular  frequently  distinguished  them- 
^Ives  by  beating  their  breasts,  tearing  their  cheeks,  etc. 
Whenever  the  funeral  was  of  a  very  distinguished  citizen, 
the  corpse  was  carried  through  the  forum,  where  the  pro- 
ceMiOD  stopped,  and  a  funeral  oration,  in  praise  of  the 
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deceased,  was  pronounced  from  the  rostrum.  This  wu 
usually  done  by  a  son,  or  by  some  near  relative  or  friend, 
and  sometimes  also  by  a  magistrate,  according  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  senate. 

The  practice  was  to  place  the  corpse  before  the  roetram 
while  the  funeral  oration  was  delivering.  Upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  oration  the  body  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  of  burial.  This  place  tl^e  law  of  the  twelve 
table  ordered  to  be  without  the  city.  The  Romans  would 
not  permit  burning  or  burying  within  the  city,  both  fipom 
a  sacred  and  civil  consideration ;  the  sacred,  that  the  priests 
might  not  be  contaminated  by  seeing  or  touching  a  dead 
body;  and  the  civil,  that  houses  might  not  be  endangered 
by  tJie  frequency  of  funeral  fires,  or  the  air  infected  by  the 
noxious  effluvia. 

The  burial  places  were  either  private  or  public.  The 
former  were  in  fields  or  gardens,  usually  near  the  high- 
way, in  order  to  be  conspicuous,  and  to  remind  those  who 
passed,  of  mortality. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  vestal  virgins  to  be  buried  in 
the  city,  and  also  of  some  illustrious  men,  which  right 
their  posterity  retained,  but  did  not  always  use. 

When  the  body  was  to  be  burnt,  the  Mineral  pile  was 
built  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides.  The 
material  was  wood,  such  as  fir,  pinc^  cleft  oak,  etc,  which 
might  easily  catch  fire.  It  was  stuffed  with  paper  and 
pitch,  and  made  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  deceased,  having  cypress  trees  set  around  to  prevent 
the  disagreeable  smell. 

On  this  pile  was  placed  the  corpse  with  the  couch,  the 
eyes  being  opened.  The  body  was  wrapped  in  a  species 
of  cloth  not  combustible,  called  by  the  Greeks,  asbestos. 
It  was  made  of  thread  spun  firom  a  kind  of  stone,  which, 
on  exposure  to  the  fire,  becomes  white.^  The  nearest  rela- 
tives, after  kissing  the  body,  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  a 
lighted  torch,  at  the  same  time  averting  their  fiuje,  to  show 
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tbat  tbey  did  it  with  reluctance.    It  was  thought  extremely 
fortnuate  if  a  wind  arose  to  assist  the  flames. 

While  the  fire  was  burning  they  threw  into  it  various 
perfumes,  incense,  myrrh,  cassia,  etc.,  also  cups  of  oils  and 
dishes,  with  titles  marking  what  they  contained  ;  likewise 
clothes  and  ornaments,  as  well  their  own  as  those  of  the 
deceased.  The  object  was  to  throw  in  everything  that  was 
sappoeed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  deceased  while  alive.  If 
the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  they  threw  on  the  pile  his 
arms,  rewards,  and  spoils.  K  a  general,  the  soldiers  some- 
times threw  on  their  own  arms. 

At  the  Mineral  of  an  illustrious  commander  or  emperor, 
the  soldiers  made  a  circuit  from  right  to  left  three  times 
around  the  pile,  having  their  ensigns  inverted,  and  striking 
their  weapons  on  one  another  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
all  present  accompanying  them. 

It  would  hardly  have  been  in  perfect  character  with  the 
Bomans,  to  have  ceremonies  of  this  kind  pass  away  with- 
out the  shedding  of  blood.  They  supposed  the  manes  to 
be  delighted  with  it,  and  hence,  in  ancient  times,  they 
slaughtered  and  threw  on  to  the  pile,  men,  captives  or 
slaves.  This  was  afterwards  changed,  and,  instead  of 
human  beings,  they  slew  various  animals,  especially  such 
as  the  deceased  had  been  fond  of  in  his  life  time.  Finally 
gladiators  were  made  to  fight,  and  slay  one  another  around 
the  pile. 

There  are  recorded  instances  of  persons  returning  to 
life  on  the  funeral  pile,  after  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  too 
late  to  be  preserved.  Also  of  others  who  revived  before 
the  pile  was  kindled. 

When  the  pile  was  burned  down,  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished, and  the  embers  soaked  with  wine ;  the  bones 
were  gathered  up  by  the  nearest  relatives.  These,  after 
being  sprinkled  with  the  richest  perfumes,  were  put  into 
an  urn  made  of  earth,  brass,  marble,  silver,  or  gold ;  and 
sometimes  along  with  them,  a  small  glass  vial  full  of 
tears.  The  urn  was  afterwards  solemnly  deposited  in  the 
fiepulchre# 
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Wlien  the  body  was  not  burned,  it  was  put  into  a  coffin, 
which  was  deposited  in  the  tomb.  Those  who  died  in 
prison  were  thrown  out  naked  on  the  street. 

After  the  remains  were  laid  in  the  tomb,  those  present 
were  three  times  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure  water, 
from  a  branch  of  olive  or  laurel,  in  order  to  purify  them, 
after  which  they  were  dismissed. 

3.  The  third  and  last  division  relates  to  what  was  done 
after  the  proper  funeral  solemnities  had  closed. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  friends  from  the  funeral,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  the  purification.  This  was 
done  by  sprinkling  with  water,  and  also  by  stepping  over 
a  fire.  Not  only  the  person,  but  the  house  was  also  pari- 
fied,  and  swept  with  a  broom  or  besom  of  a  particular  kind. 

There  were  also  ceremonies  gone  into  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  family,  consisting  of  burying  a  thumb,  or  some 
part  cut  oft'  from  the  body  before  it  was  burned,  or  a  bone 
brought  home  from  the  funeral  pile. 

The  mourning  and  ceremonies  connected  with  the  dead, 
lasted  for  nine  days  after  the  funeral.  During  this  time 
and  while  the  family  were  employed  in  certain  solemnities 
at  the  tomb,  it  was  unlawful  to  summon  the  heir,  or  an; 
near  relation  of  the  deceased,  to  a  court  of  justice,  or  ia 
any  other  manner  to  molest  them.  At  the  end  of  th 
time,  was  performed  the  sacrifices  called  novendiale,  whic 
concluded  these  solemnities. 

'Not  was  the  sepulchre  without  its  adornments.     It  wa^ 
spread  with  flowers,  and  covered  with  crowns  and  fillets. 
Before  it  was  a  little  altar,  on  which  libations  were  made, 
and  incense  burned.     The  tomb  was  frequently  illuminated 
with  lamps,  and  a  keeper  was  appointed  to  watch  it. 

To  these  ceremonies  was  generally  added  a  feast,  called 
the  silicernium,  both  for  the  dead  and  the  living.  That  part 
which  was  designed  for  the  dead,  consisted  commonly  of 
beans,  lettuces,  bread  and  eggs.  These  were  laid  on  the 
tomb,  and  after  the  ghosts  had  eaten  sufficiently,  they 
burnt  the  remainder  on  the  stone.  At  all  banquets  in 
honor  of  the  dead  the  guests  were  dressed  in  white. 
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After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was  not  only  a  feast 
for  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  also  a  distribution  of 
mw  meat  among  the  people,  together  with  shows  of  gladia- 
tors and  games,  which  sometimes  continued  for  several 
days. 

There  was  no  limited  time  for  men  to  mourn,  but  the  time 
did  not  usually  exceed  a  few  days.  Women  mourned  for 
a  husband  or  parent  ten  months,  or  a  year,  but  not  longer. 

During  the  period  of  mourning,  the  Romans  kept  them- 
aelves  at  home,  avoiding  every  entertainment  and  amuse- 
ment,  neither  cutting  their  hair  nor  beard,  dressed  in  black, 
and  laying  aside  every  kind  of  ornament ;  the  women  their 
gold  and  purple.  Under  the  republic  the  latter  dressed  in 
black  like  the  men,  but  under  the  emperors  they  wore 
white  in  mourning. 

The  Romans  were  accustomed  to  visit  the  tombs  of  their 
relatives  at  certain  periods,  and  to  offer  to  them  sacrifices 
and  various  gifts.  They  appear  to  have  regarded  the  manes, 
or  departed  souls  of  their  ancestors,  as  gods,  whence  arose 
the  practice  of  presenting  to  them  oblations,  consisting  of 
^ctims,  wine,  milk,  garlands  of  flowers,  and  other  things. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ROME— ITS  PHILOSOPHY. 


The  cultivation  of  philosophy,  as  also  of  the  arts,  went 
through  a  different  process  in  Italy  from  what  it  had  done 
in  Greece.  This  arose  from  the  immense  difference  in 
the  essential  elements  that  composed  the  Qreek  and 
Koman  mind.  The  first  was  eminently  speculative  in  its 
character,  lively,  imaginative ;  sending  its  full  tide  of  life, 
its  fine  flights  of  fancy,  and  its  wealth  of  original  concep- 
tion, into  every  department  of  thought.  The  last  was  as 
eminently  practical,  slow  and  sure  in  its  advancement ; 
deriving  its  lights  mainly  from  experience,  and  more 
solicitous  of  acquainting  itself  with  the  great  beaten  high- 
ways of  common  life,  than  with  the  flowers  that  bloom, 
or  even  the  fruits  that  ripen  on  its  borders. 

The  Grecian  mind  revelled  in  the  process  of  thinking; 
the  Roman,  in  the  different  varieties  of  action.  In  the 
former,  the  powers  of  the  imagination  were  more  com- 
pletely developed ;  in  the  latter,  those  of  the  practical. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Rome  was  reared  up, 
will,  in  some  measure,  account  for  this  difference.  We 
see  her  a  nation  of  soldiers,  always  in  armor,  with 
industrial  pursuits,  religious  observances,  governmental 
institutions,  social  regulations,  and  forms  and  modes  of 
thought,  all  based  upon,  and  adapted  to,  that  one  great 
necessity  of  her  being.  The  most  cogent  wants  must  first 
be  satisfied  before  the  mere  pleasures  of  mind  could  be 
indulged  in.  The  sterner  requisitions  of  business  must 
never  yield  to  the  lightness  and  comparative  frivolity  of 
mere  speculation.  And  thus  the  rapid  march  of  the 
imagination  is  restrained  and  made  to  conform  to  the  slow 
and  more  measured  tramp  of  reason. 
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Perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  feature  between  the 
two  is  the  reversal  of  these  two  great  elements  of  mind. 
In  the  Greek,  the  imagination  led ;  and  reason  was  relied 
upon  to  famish  forces  in  its  aid.  In  the  Roman,  the 
reason  led,  while  the  imagination  was  checked  and  tram- 
meled in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  hardly  capable  of  acting 
at  all.  It  is  in  practical  wisdom,  in  the  application  of 
soond  judgment  to  the  affitirs  of  Ufe,  that  the  first  intel- 
lectoal  progress  of  the  proud  Romans  became  apparent, 
and  the  first  development  of  their  reason  was  in  political 
philosophy.  And  here  they  stand  vastly  superior  to  their 
predecessors.  In  the  science  of  legislation  tiiere  is  no  one 
among  the  ancients  who  stands  higher  than  Numa  Pom- 
pilioa.  Others  of  the  Roman  kings  were  also  skilled  in 
jariq>nidence,  and  the  founders  and  supporters  of  the 
republic  were  sound  political  philosophers.  The  political 
forces  were  adjusted,  and  the  political  elements  arranged 
with  the  most  consummate  sldU.  The  twelve  tables  were 
compiled,  a  work  which  Cicero  claims  to  be  superior  to 
all  that  philosophers  had  ever  conceived  on  the  subject ; 
and  schools  were  instituted  in  order  tp  promote  their 
study.  During  several  centuries  the  principal  charac- 
teristic of  the  Romans,  next  to  military  prowess,  was 
reason,  and  their  principal  occupations  were  government 
and  jurisprudence.  With  them,  therefore,  philosophy 
was  practical  before  it  was  theoretical,  as  it  ever  must 
be  when  it  arises  out  of  necessity.  The  Romans  were  a 
nation  of  instinctive  sages  before  they  had  heard  the  word 
wisdom  pronounced. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  surely  expect 
that  the  Roman  mind  will  originate  any  new  systems  of 
speculative  philosophy.  We  shall  be  much  disappointed 
even  if  it  add  much  to  the  old.  From  the  building  of 
Rome,  through  the  whole  period  of  the  regal  government, 
and  for  many  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
the  Romans  discovered  little  inclination  to  cultivate  any 
knowledge  except  that  which  was  purely  practical,  and 
involved  in  governing  or  in  conquering. 

Ill]  85 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  from  the  building 
of  Rome,  an  embassy  was  sent  from  Athens  to  the  RomaDS 
to  obtain  the  remission  of  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents, 
which  had  been  inflicted  upon  them  for  laying  waste 
Ocopii,  a  town  of  Sicyonia. 

The  powers  of  eloquence  displayed  by  these  philosophical 
missionaries  awoke  in  the  mind  of  the  Roman  youth  a  strong 
thirst  after  knowledge.  Three  young  Romans  of  distinc- 
tion, Loelus,  Furius  and  Scipio  desired  to  enlist  under  the 
banners  of  philosophy.  But  Cato,  the  censor,  strongly  op- 
posed it  as  an  innovation  upon  the  severity  of  the  ancient 
manners,  and  philosophy  was  dismissed.  His  fear  was, 
that  its  introduction  would  efleminate  the  spirit  of  the 
young  men,  and  enfeeble  the  hardy  virtues  of  the  Romans. 
Subsequently  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed  requiring 
the  prsetor  Pomponius  to  take  care  that  no  philosophers 
were  residents  in  Rome.  Some  years  afterwards  the  cen- 
sors issued  a  similar  edict  against  rhetoricians.  Althougli 
these  continued  in  force  for  some  time,  yet  philosophy  was 
finally  introduced  into  Rome  under  the  protection  of  thoee 
great  commanders  who  had  conquered  Greece. 

The  Romans,  however,  never,  like  the  Greeks,  pursued 
the  study  of  philosophy  as  an  end.     This  was  owing  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  their  mind,  their  regard  for  the  prac- 
tical, and  disinclination  to  that  which  is  merely  speculative. 
Hence  their  study  of  philosophy  was  rather  as  a  means 
than  an  end.     They  desired  it  either  as  an  embellishment 
to  their  elegant  leisure,  or  in  order  the  more  eflfectually  to 
attain  some  personal  or  political  end.     This  furnishes  the 
clear  demonstration  that  the  Romans  did  not  possess  the 
true,  genuine,  philosophic  spirit.     They  did  not  love  phi- 
losophy for  its  own  sake.     They  nevertheless,  as  the  depo- 
sitaries of  Grecian  thought,  form  an  important  link  in  the 
history  of  philosophy. 

As  a  result,  however,  of  being  little  more  than  deposit- 
aries, it  would  naturally  follow  that  the  spirit  of  research 
was  exhausted.  That  spirit  may  be  said  to  have  been 
used  up  in  the  eflforts  of  the  Grecian  mind.     Reason,  aided 
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1^7  a  lively  imagination,  had  tried  every  path,  had  explored 
erery  avenne,  had  wandered  in  every  direction  then  open 
to  her,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  herself  Each  one  of 
the  diffident  philosophical  systems  that  had  started  into 
being  in  Greece,  had  enabled  her  to  view  truth  only  in 
ooe  of  its  aspects,  and  consequently  error  must  be  preva- 
lent in  each.  Reason  had  not  advsipced  to  the  original 
ionroes  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  had  continued  to 
be  an  enigma  to  herself. 

Neither  was  there,  as  yet,  any  correct  method  of  philo- 
sophizing. Bacon  had  not  yet  pointed  out  the  inductive 
ptoeess.  The  want  of  a  proper  method  had  rendered  the 
disentanglement  of  errors  a  task  impossible,  or  one  of 
aztreme  difficulty.  The  different  sects  had  become  so 
well  marked,  and  their  peculiar  doctrines  so  definitely 
eeltled,  and  each  so  variant  from  every  other,  that  a  recon- 
ciliation or  adjustment  between  them  had  become  impos- 
Able.  The  result  was,  that  the  mind  was  generally 
exerdsed  in  relation  to  them  in  disputation,  and  while 
tiiis  prevented  a  subsiding  into  lethargy,  it  also  had  the 
effect  of  detracting  from  the  pure  and  disinterested  love 
of  truth.  Hence,  the  mental  efforts  were  not  so  much 
directed  to  the  investigation  of  the  first  principles  of  know- 
ledge, as  to  illustrate  and  apply  conclusions  which  had 
been  already  drawn. 

Among  the  distinguished  Romans  who  were  the  first  to 
cultivate  philosophical  pursuits,  was  Scipio  Africanus. 
Although  one  of  the  great  generals  of  the  age,  and  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  yet  he  found  time  to  familiarize  his 
mind  with  the  best  Grecian  writers,  and  to  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  men  of  letters  at  Rome,  par- 
ticularly Polybius  and  Pansetius. 

So  also  Lffilius  and  Furius  were  great  admirers  of  Greek 
learning.  It  is  to  be  observed  of  all  these  that  they  did  not 
join  themselves  to  the  band  of  philosophers,  but  rather 
sought  for  distinction  in  the  offices  of  civil  or  military  life. 

Another  great  captain  and  distinguished  Roman  who 
cultivated  philosophical  pursuits,  and  was  the  patron  of 
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philosophy,  was  Lucullus.  His  taste  for  it  was  derived 
from  conversing  with  the  Grecian  philosophers.  He 
founded  a  library,  erecting  galleries  and  schools  adjoining, 
thus  affording  to  the  Grecian  philosophers  a  safe  retreat 
from  the  tumults  of  war.  Others  followed  his  example,  so 
that  this  period  has  been  considered  as  the  first  age  of 
philosophy  in  Rome.  It  was  also  the  custom,  at  this 
time,  to  send  Roman  youth  to  Athens,  to  study  at  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers.  But  there  were  not  during 
this  period  any  professed  Roman  philosophers.  They  were 
content  simply  to  receive  the  dogmas  of  the  Grecian  sects, 
making  no  attempt  to  form  for  themselves  any  new  systems 
of  philosophy.  They  had  subdued  Greece  by  their  arms; 
and  now,  in  their  turn,  submitted  their  understandings  to 
the  dominion  of  Grecian  ideas. 

The  ruling  minds  at  Rome  had  little  leisure  for  specula- 
tive thought.  Their  somewhat  complicated  machine  of 
government,  the  strife  between  factions,  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  jurisprudence,  and  the  control  and  direction  of 
those  destructive  elements  that  were  continually  marching 
on  to  the  conquest  of  the  world,  were  altogether  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  attention,  and  employ  the  time  of  the  Bo- 
mans.  In  addition  to  this,  the  different  philosophies  of 
Greece  had  become  so  thoroughly  developed,  and  were  so 
varying  from  each  other  in  their  spirit  and  essence,  that 
almost  every  Roman  could  find  in  the  doctrine  of  some  one 
of  the  Grecian  sects,  such  tenets  and  principles  as  were 
adapted  to  his  own  views,  feelings,  disposition  and  situation. 
The  lawyer  and  magistrate,  as  a  general  thing,  preferred 
the  stoic  philosophy,  because  of  the  utility  of  its  moral 
doctrine ;  the  gloomy  and  contemplative,  the  Pythagoric 
and  Platonic,  while  the  more  selfish  spirits  welcomed  the 
Epicurean. 

Although  the  Italic  or  Pythagorean  sect  originated  in 
Italy,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  that  part  of  it 
termed  Magna  Grsecia,  and  not  to  have  been  much  known 
at  Rome  until  near  the  seventh  century  from  the  building 
of  the  city.     This  philosophy  found  an  advocate  in  Publios 
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HigidinSy  samained  Fignlns,  who  was  the  contemporary 
of  Cicero.  He  posseaeed  coneiderable  mathematical  and 
astronomical  learning,  and,  like  his  master,  lent  his  know- 
ledge of  nature  to  the  purposes  of  imposture.  This  sect, 
however,  contained  too  many  mysteries  and  obscure  dog- 
mas to  admit  of  its  being  much  cultivated  among  the 
Bomans. 

The  philosophy  of  the  old  academy  was  more  successful 
Among  its  advocates  were  LucuUus  and  Marcus  Brutus. 
Of  these,  the  former  is  known  to  us  as  a  great  captain,  and 
the  latter  as  a  great  patriot,  but  notwithstanding  the  dvil 
and  military  engagements  of  the  latter,  he  found  time  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  tenets  of  the  different 
sects  of  Orecian  philosophers,  and  to  write  treatises  on 
virtoe,  patience,  and  the  offices  of  life.  He,  for  the  most 
part,  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Plato  and  the  old  academy. 
He  also  furnished  the  example  of  carrying  philosophy  into 
his  actions  as  well  as  his  words.  His  manners,  mental 
endowments,  entire  self-command,  and,  more  than  all  other 
tilings,  his  inflexible  integrity,  endeared  him  to  his  friends, 
and  rendered  him  the  admiration  of  the  multitude. 

Another  disciple  of  the  old  academy  was  M.  Terentius 
Varro.  His  writings  were  numerous,  although  but  few 
have  come  down  to  us. 

The  doctrines  of  the  new  academy  were  more  successful 
still  in  finding  advocates  among  the  Romans.  Among 
these  was  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero,  a  name  with  which  every 
school  boy  is  familiar.  His  reputation,  however,  rests 
rather  upon  his  qualities  as  an  orator  than  as  a  philoso- 
pher. His  studies  and  pursuits  at  some  periods  of  his  life 
were  more  philosophical  than  oratorical.  At  an  early 
period  he  withdrew  from  Rome  and  went  to  Athens. 
Here  he  frequented  the  schools,  and  listened  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  philosophers.  Among  these,  the  one  to  whom 
be  paid  the  greatest  degree  of  attention,  was  Posidonius, 
the  Khodian.  He  also  admired  the  doctrine  of  the  stoics 
cou(*eming  natural  equity  and  civil  law,  and  adopted  their 
ideas  concerning  morals.    He  also  held  Plato  in  high  re* 
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spect,  especially  for  his  philosophy  of  nature.  The  sect 
to  which  he  was  the  most  averse  was  the  Epicurean.  He 
no  doubt  owed  much  of  his  success  as  an  orator  and  states- 
man to  the  ardor  and  success  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  these  studies.  At  last,  when  his  career  as  a 
statesman  was  closed  by  the  fall  of  the  republic,  he  retired 
from  public  affairs,  devoting  himself  assiduously  to  the 
study  of  philosophy;  laboring  to  transplant  the  theories  of 
the  Greeks  into  the  Roman  soil.  In  all  speculative  ques- 
tions he  regarded  the  doctrines  of  the  new  academy  as  the 
safest  guides,  following  also  the  method  of  that  school  in 
the  form  of  his  writings.  In  questions  of  morality  he  was 
a  stoic,  preferring  their  rigid  principles  to  those  of  any 
other  sect.  His  philosophical  works  contain  little  that  is 
original,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  a  valuable  record 
of  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  others,  but  presented  in  a 
new,  and  more  accessible  form.  They  are  valuable  as 
throwing  light  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  having 
contributed  to  form  the  technical  language  of  this  science. 

The  stoic  philosophy  also  received  a  large  share  of  at- 
tention in  the  Roman  republic.  Its  stern  moral  doctrine, 
and  its  adaptations  to  the  purposes  of  civil  policy,  seemed  to 
fit  it  more  peculiarly  to  the  qualities  of  the  Roman  mind. 
Several  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  tottering 
republic  derived  a  great  share  of  their  strength  from  the 
principles  of  stoicism. 

Among  these  was  the  younger  Cato,  a  descendant  of 
Cato  the  censor.  His  was  a  life  of  action,  rather  than  of 
study  and  thought.  He  was  one  of  the  last  sons  of  the 
republic,  and  could  not  survive  its  overthrow.  His  life, 
rather  than  any  writings  of  his,  affords  the  most  effectual 
commentary  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  stoics.  He  sus- 
tained throughout  a  character  of  the  most  inflexible  in- 
tegrity, and  uncorrupted  public  spirit.  While  he  lived, 
he  ever  continued  to  hold  up  before  his  fellow  citizens,  a 
pattern  of  manly  virtue. 

The  peripatetic  philosophy  did  not  find  its  way  into 
Rome  until  near  the  end  of  the  republic,  in  the  time  of 
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Sylla.  In  the  taking  of  Athens  he  became  possessed  of 
the  libnuy  of  Apellicon,  containing  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle and  Theophrastus,  which  he  brought  to  Rome.  This 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  Romans,  who  knew  the 
▼mine  of  Greek  learning.  There  was,  however,  an  obscu- 
rity in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  which  obstrncted  the 
progress  of  the  peripatetic  philosophy. 

The  Epicurean  philosophy  was  never  a  favorite  in  the 
Roman  repnblic.  Some  of  its  followers  had  been  in  the 
practice  of  irregularities,  which  rendered  it  unpopular, 
and  the  stoics  were  always  decidedly  and  openly  hostile 
to  it.  There  were,  nevertheless,  persons  of  distinction  in 
Borne  who  favored  the  Epicurean  doctrine.  This  doctrine 
was  never  very  truly  or  fdlly  set  forth  by  any  Roman  writer 
until  the  time  of  Lucretius.  He  was  bom  in  the  yearof  Rome 
659,  and  in  his  poem,  On  the  Nature  of  Things^  has  unfolded 
the  Epicurean  system  with  accuracy  of  conception,  clear- 
ness of  method,  and  strength  and  elegance  of  diction. 
He  was  insane  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  finally 
died  by  his  own  hand,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
This  deservedly  celebrated  poem  was  written  during  his 
lucid  intervals. 

The  erection  of  an  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  repnblic, 
although  it  destroyed  every  vestige  of  freedom  in  action, 
yet  operated  favorably  upon  philosophy.  The  Augustan 
age  was  distinguished  for  its  learning,  taste,  and  great 
refinement  Almost  every  statesman,  lawyer,  and  man 
of  letters,  was  conversant  with  the  writings  of  philosophers, 
and  discovered  a  leaning  towards  some  ancient  system. 
So  also  the  Roman  poets  were  tinctured  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  some  Grecian  sect  The  same  remark  may  also 
be  applied  to  the  Roman  historians. 

Even  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  although  not  perhaps 
in  their  pure  original  form,  were  revived  under  the  empire. 
Among  those  who  contributed  to  this  revival  were  Anaxi- 
lauB,  Quintus  Sextus,  Sotion  Alexandrinus,  and  Mode- 
ratus.  But  the  man  who  appears  the  most  perfect  repre- 
sentative of  Pythagoras,  and  who  made  quite  a  conspicuous 
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figure  in  his  day,  was  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia. 
He  early  accepted  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Pythagonw. 
He  refrained  from  animal  food,  living  entirely  upon  fruits 
and  herbs.  He  wore  no  articles  of  clothing  made  of  the 
skins  of  animals.  He  went  bare-tooted,  suffering  his  hair 
to  grow  to  its  full  length. 

Another  kind  of  Pythagorean  discipline  through  wluch 
ApoUonius  resolved  to  pass,  was  that  of  silence.  He  «j- 
cordingly  remained  for  the  space  of  five  years,  without 
once  exercising  the  faculty  of  speech.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  this  term,  he  visited  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and  other 
cities,  where  at  sunrising  he  performed  certain  religious 
rites,  which  he  disclosed  only  to  those,  who,  like  himself, 
had  passed  through  the  discipline  of  silence.  He  devoted 
the  morning  in  instructing  his  disciples,  and  at  noon  held 
a  public  assembly  for  popular  discourse. 

He  afterwards  traveled  extensively,  and  finally  settled 
at  Ephesus,  when  he  opened  a  school  of  philosophy,  which, 
unlike  the  ancient  Pythagorean,  was  open  to  all ;  every 
one  being  permitted  to  speak  and  inquire  freely. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to  the  real 
character  of  ApoUonius.     Many  extraordinary  things  have 
been  related  of  him.     Some  have  supposed  that  he  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with  nature,  and  deeply  skilled  in 
medicinal  arts;  and  that  he  applied  his  knowledge  and 
skill  to  the  purposes  of  imposture.     Others  imagine,  he 
accomplished  his  fraudulent  designs  by  means  of  a  real  inter- 
course with  evil  spirits.     He  was  probably  one  of  those  who 
profess  to  practice  magical   arts,  and  to  perform   other 
wonders,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  fame,  influence  and  pro- 
fit among  the  vulgar.    Eusebius  speaks  of  him  as  a  man 
who  was  eminently  skilled  in  every  kind  of  human  wisdom, 
but  who  affected  powers  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy, 
and  assumed  the  Pythagorean  manner  of  living  as  a  mask 
for  his  impostures. 

So  very  successful  was  he  in  the  practice  of  these  impos- 
tures, that  he  succeeded  in  establishing  over  the  minds  of 
men  a  dominion,  which  continued  after  his  death,  so  that 
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he  wms  a  long  time  ranked  among  the  divinities.  His 
name  was  made  nse  of  in  incantations,  and  even  many 
philoBophera  regarded  him  as  a  heing  of  a  superior 
order,  and  partaidng  of  a  middle  nature  between  gods 
and  men. 

Apollonios  was  not,  however,  in  his  doctrine,  a  pure 
Pythagorean,  for  he  borrowed  from  the  Heraclitean  school, 
tiie  notion  that  the  primary  essence  of  all  things  is  one, 
endned  with  certain  properties,  by  which  it  assumes 
▼arioos  forms ;  and  that  all  the  varieties  of  nature  are  modi- 
fications of  this  universal  essence,  which  is  the  first  cause 
of  all  things,  or  Gh>d.  Hence  he  taught  that  all  things 
arise  in  nature  according  to  one  necessary  and  immutable 
law,  and  that  a  wise  man,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the 
order  of  nature,  can  predict  ftiture  events. 

The  Platonic  philosophy,  as  embraced  in  the  academic 
Met,  seems  not  to  have  flourished  under  the  Roman  empire. 
But  the  true  doctrine  of  Plato  was,  nevertheless,  revived, 
and  found  many  followers.  Among  these  was  Thrasyllus, 
a  Mendasian ;  Theon  of  Smyrna ;  Favorinus  of  Aries ;  and 
Culvisius  Taurus  of  Beryta  who  lited  at  Athens,  and 
taught  both  in  the  schools  and  at  his  table.  His  custom 
wad  to  invite  a  select  number  of  friends  to  a  frugal  supper, 
consisting  generally  of  lentils  and  a  gourd,  cut  into  small 
pieces  upon  an  earthen  dish.  His  disciples,  the  invited 
guests,  were  expected  to  contribute  their  share  towards  the 
expense  of  the  repast  While  at  table,  philosophical  con- 
versation upon  various  topics  was  introduced.  Every  one 
<»me  furnished  with  some  new  subject  of  inquiry,  which 
be  was  allowed  in  his  turn  to  propose,  and  which,  during 
a  limited  time  was  debated.  The  subjects  brought  for- 
ward for  discussion  embraced  such  questions  as  might 
afford  an  agreeable  exercise  to  the  fietculties  in  the  moments 
of  convivial  enjoyment 

There  were  also  Lucius  Apuleius  of  Medaura,  and 
Atticus,  who  undertook  to  ascertain  the  exact  points  of 
difference  between  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotie. 
He  held  it  utterly  impossible  for  any  imbued  with  peripa- 

III]  86 
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tetic  notions  to  elevate  their  minds  so  as  to  anderstand  and 
appreciate  the  sublime  conceptions  of  Plato. 

Plutarch  of  Chseronea  is  commonly  reckoned  as  a  Pla- 
tonist,  although  he  derived  his  philosophic  tenets  from 
various  sources.  He  borrowed  his  ethics  from  Aristotle, 
his  doctrine  of  the  soul  from  the  Egyptians  or  Pythago- 
reans, and  his  metaphysics  from  Plato  and  the  academj. 
He  always  opposed  the  Epicureans  and  stoics.  He  had  j 
not  probably  digested  for  himself  any  accurate  system  d 
opinions,  and  was  rather  a  recorder  and  interpreter  of  phi- 
losophers than  a  philosopher. 

The  sect  which,  of  all  others,  requires  the  most  attention 
under  the  Roman  empire,  was  the  eclectic,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  first  risen  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  a 
sect  or  school  under  the  empire.  The  practice  of  philoso- 
phizing eclectically  had  previously  existed.  Even  several 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Greek  sects,  as  Plato,  Zeno,  and  Aris- 
totle, adopted  it  to  some  extent  Much  more,  however, 
did  the  practice  prevail  among  the  Alexandrian  philoso- 
phers from  the  very  commencement  of  their  schoola.  The 
idea,  therefore,  out  of  which  the  eclectic  school  proceeded, 
had  been  for  some  time  growing  upon  the  mind. 

This  idea  was  that  thought  had  sufficiently  developed 
itself  to  produce  all  the  truths  which  the  mind  was  capable 
of  comprehending,  but  that  all  these  were  mingled  up  with 
errors.  That  every  philosophical  system  was  a  combina- 
tion of  truth  with  error.  That  between  these  there  was  no 
necessary  connection ;  and  that  it  was  possible  to  sift  thes^ 
different  philosophical  systems ;  to  separate,  in  each  the 
truths  from  the  errors ;  to  preserve  the  one,  and  to  reject 
the  other ;  and  thus  to  build  up  a  new  system,  which  should 
embrace  every  known  truth,  with  no  errors  to  dej&ce  and 
weaken  it. 

Such  was  the  theory,  but  in  practice,  it  resulted  in  the 
erecting  a  shapeless  and  incoherent  mass  of  materials, 
without  form  or  comeliness,  and  having  little  consistency 
with  each  other.  One  of  its  difficulties  consisted  in  as- 
suming that  any  mind  was  competent  to  disentangle  all 
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tniths  from  their  asBOciate  errors,  and  to  build  them  ap 
into  a  beantifal  and  harmonious  system. 

This  sect  took  its  rise  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  The  his- 
tofy  of  philosophy  had  now  arrived  at  that  period  at  which 
tills  seet  woald  naturally  arise;  and  of  all  places,  Alex- 
aodriA  was  its  most  befitting  theatre.  The  dogmatists  had 
kmg  been  engaged  in  coi  s,  which  seemed  to  approach 
no  nearer  a  decision  thai  t  y  ever  did.  This  was  suffi- 
cient to  betray  their  weal  to  their  common  adversaries, 
Ae  academics  and  scepti  Scepticism  had  also  about 

mn  its  race.  It  was  ck  ly  seen,  that,  if  given  its  full 
sway,  it  would  contradict  the  common  sense  and  experience 
of  mankind,  and  would  threaten  the  world  with  universal 
QBoertainty  and  confusion. 

There  was  also  a  new  philosophy,  or  rather  a  new  body 
of  doctrine,  that  now  appeared  in  the  field.  This  was  the 
Christian  religion,  and  when  it  presented  the  miracles  upon 
which  it  rested,  and  the  pure  doctrines  of  which  it  was 
composed,  the  schools  of  Alexandria  could  offer  to  it  but 
a  feeble  resbtance.  In  such  an  emergency,  they  adopted 
the  course  the  most  likely  to  succeed  in  supporting  the 
declining  credit  of  their  own  schools,  and  that  was  to 
incorporate  Christian  ideas  and  principles  into  their  own 
^stem. 

Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  elder  philosophy 
of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  still  continued  to  exert  some 
influence.  On  Egyptian  ground  it  possessed  some  force, 
altliough  embracing  all  the  elements  of  decay.  So  also 
Alexandria  was  open  to  all  the  influences  from  the  east, 
and  the  philosophical  system  of  the  orient  had  their 
admirers  here.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  deemed  extraor- 
dinary, that  at  Alexandria,  out  of  the  confused  mass  of 
opinions,  Egyptian,  oriental,  Pythagoric,  Platonic,  and 
Cbritctian,  should  rise  up,  about  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  the  eclectic  system. 

The  first  projector  of  this  system  was  Potamo,  a  Pla- 
tonist.  Although  the  practice  of  philosophizing  eclecti- 
cally  bad  previously  existed,  yet  be  appears  to  have  been 
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the  first  to  institute  a  new  sect  upon  that  principle.  One 
great  leading  object  had  in  view  by  him  was  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  the  precepts  of  Plato  and  those  of 
other  masters. 

But  the  eclectic  sect  is  more  indebted  for  its  complete 
constitution  to  Ammonius,  surnamed  Sacca,  who  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  He  was  bom 
of  Christian  parents,  and  had  the  benefit  of  early  Christian 
instruction.  It  is  stated,  however,  and  probably  with 
truth,  that  he  apostatized  to  the  pagan  religion.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Christian 
doctrine,  and  that  he  endeavored  to  incorporate  it  into  his 
system.  It  is  said  that  one  great  motive  which  induced 
him  to  go  for  a  distinct  eclectic  school,  was  a  strong  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  those  contentions  which  had  so  long 
distracted  the  philosophical  world. 

He  imitated  the  example  of  Socrates  in  committing  no- 
thing to  writing;  but  he  departed  very  much  from  his  ex- 
ample in  teaching  mystical  practices.  He  had  a  number 
of  select  disciples  to  whom  he  taught  certain  sublime 
doctrines,  and  also  mysteries,  the  latter  under  a  solemn 
injunction  of  secrecy.  Among  these  select  disciples,  who 
were  taught  these  mystical  practices,  were  Herennias,  Ori- 
gines,  Longinus  and  Plotinus.  Of  these,  the  two  former 
were  celebrated  for  little  more  than  violating  their  pro- 
mise by  divulging  the  secrets  of  their  master.  But  the 
two  latter  were  born  to  a  different  destiny. 

Longinus  was  so  erudite  and  profound,  that  he  was 
called  the  living  library.  But  of  his  numerous  writings 
nothing  now  remains  except  his  treatise  on  the  sublime. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  scriptures,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  example  he  gives  of  the  sublime.  "  And 
God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light"  He  was 
the  preceptor  and  minister  of  Zenobia,  the  queen  of  Pal- 
myra, and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian 
when  he  took  captive  Zenobia,  and  terminated  her  empire. 

Plotinus  was  the  most  celebrated  of  his  disciples,  the 
chief  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists,  and  who  completed 
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flie  eclectic  systenL  He  prosecuted  his  studies  nnder 
Ammonias  for  the  peiiod  of  eleven  years.  After  Heren- 
nins  and  Originee  had  disclosed  the  mysteries  of  their 
master,  he  considered  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  was 
removed,  and  became  a  teacher  of  philosophy  npon  eclec- 
tic principles.  His  disciples  were  very  nomerons,  and  for 
ten  years  he  confined  himself  entirely  to  oral  disconrse, 
encoiiniging  them  to  start  difficulties,  and  propose  qnes- 
tioiui  npon  every  subject  He  afterwards  adopted  the 
practice  of  committing  the  substance  of  his  lectures  to 
writing. 

It  was  said  to  have  been  a  practice  with  him  to  prepare 
himeelf  for  his  sublime  contemplations  by  watching  and 
fiuting.  He  adopted  in  theory  some  ideas  which  were 
Tery  inconvenient  in  practice.  He  had  learned  from  Py- 
thi^ras  and  Plato  that  the  soul  is  sent  into  the  body  for 
tiie  punishment  of  its  former  sins,  and  must,  in  this  prison, 
pass  through  a  severe,  servitude  before  it  can  be  sufficiently 
purified  to  return  to  the  divine  fountain  from  which  it 
flowed.  Hence  he  had  a  great  contempt  for  the  corporeal 
▼ehicle  in  which  his  soul  was  enclosed.  As  a  consequence 
of  this,  and  by  his  rigorous  abstinence  and  determined 
n^lect  of  health,  he  at  last  sunk  into  a  state  of  disease 
and  infirmity,  which  clouded,  and  rendered  extremely 
painful,  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  finally  died  in 
Campania,  giving  utterance  to  a  leading  principle  of  his 
philosophy,  when,  as  he  found  his  end  approaching,  he 
said,  *'  The  divine  principle  within  me  is  now  hastening  to 
unite  itself  with  that  divine  being  which  animates  the 
universe." 

There  was  much  of  the  mystical  in  the  system  and  writ- 
ings of  Plotinus.  He  seems  rather  to  have  sought  to 
dazzle  his  own  mind,  and  the  minds  of  others,  with  the  me- 
teors of  enthusiasm,  rather  than  to  irradiate  them  with  the 
rays  of  truth.  He  attempted  to  soar  in  ecstatic  flights  into 
the  regions  of  mysticism;  and,  according  to  his  biographer, 
Porphyry,  he  ascended  through  all  the  Platonic  steps  of 
dirine  contemplation^  to  the  actual  vision  of  the  deity 
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himself,  and  was  admitted  to  such  intercourse  with  him, 
as  no  other  philosopher  ever  enjoyed. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Plotinus,  was  Amelias,  a  Tus- 
can, who  was  employed  in  writing  solutions  of  questions 
proposed  to  him  by  his  disciples,  and  refutations  of  the 
objections  and  calumnies  of  his  enemies. 

Another  much  more  distinguished  follower,  and  power- 
ful supporter  of  the  Plotinian  school,  was  Porphyry,  the 
Tyrian,  the  great  upholder  of  pagan  theology,  and  enemy 
to  the  Christian  faith.  His  earliest  teacher  was  the  Christ- 
ian preceptor  Origen,  and  subsequently  under  Longinos. 
At  Athens  he  acquired  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
antiquity,  at  the  same  time  that  he  improved  his  taste  in 
literature,  and  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  the  Plotinian 
philosophy.  Afterwards  he  became  a  disciple  of  Plotinos, 
and  continued,  for  six  years,  a  most  diligent  student  of  the 
eclectic  system. 

In  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age^  he  formed  the  deter- 
mination of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  existence,  from  which, 
however,  he  was  finally  dissuaded  by  Plotinus. 

After  the  death  of  Plotinus,  and  while  in  Sicily,  he 
commenced  his  warfare  against  the  Christian  religion, 
writing  against  it  some  fifteen  distinct  treatises,  all  which, 
except  some  unimportant  fragments,  are  lost.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  the  doctrines 
of  Plotinus,  claiming  to  be  not  only  a  philosopher  endued 
with  superior  wisdom,  but  also  a  divine  person,  fiivored 
with  supernatural  communications  from  heaven.  He 
relates  that  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  in 
a  sacred  ecstasy,  in  which  he  saw  the  supreme  intelligence, 
the  God  who  is  superior  to  all  gods,  without  an  image. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  works  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  and  died  about  the  year  A.  D.  304. 

His  immediate  successor  was  Jamblicus,  a  native  of 
Chalcis  in  Coelo-Syria.  He  flourished  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century.  He  mastered  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  Plotinian  system,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a 
teacher.     Numerous  disciples  crowded  to  bis  school,  wUii 
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whom  he  conversed  upon  philoeophy,  and  before  whom 
he  displayed  his  theurgical  powers.  He  surprised  and 
astonished  them  with  wonders,  which  he  professed  to 
perform  by  means  of  an  intercourse  with  invisible  beings. 
He  was  called  ^^  the  most  divine  and  wonderfnl  teacher." 
EBs  philosophical  works  are  very  obscure,  but  are  valu- 
able as  authentic  documents  respecting  the  Alexandrine 
•chooL 

The  immediate  successor      Jamblicus,         .^£desius  of 
Cappadocia.    He  also  pn     ided  to  su     natural  commu- 
nications with  the  deity,         p         ed  t      rgic  arts.    To 
h    him  it  is  stated  that  a  mc  event  happened, 

ir    vis :  that  his  future  &te        \  rev  him  in  hexameter 

^    verses,  which  suddenly  ap    i        upon  the  palm  of  his  left 
I    hand. 

One  of  the  disciples  of  .^Edesius,  was  Eusebius  of  Myn- 
dos,  in  Curia.  He  endeavored  to  restore  the  contempla- 
tion of  iutelligibles,  or  ideas,  holding,  with  Porphyry  and 
Plato,  that  they  were  the  only  real  and  immutable  natures. 
He  discouraged,  as  unworthy  a  true  philosophy,  all  pre- 
tended intercourse  with  demons,  or  inferior  divinities,  as 
illusions  of  the  fancy,  or  the  tricks  of  imposture.  But  the 
doctrine  of  intercourse  between  men  and  demons,  and  the 
arts  of  theurgy,  had  become  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily 
overthrown. 

Maximus  of  Ephesus,  was  the  preceptor,  and  subse- 
quently the  flatterer  of  Julian.  When  the  latter  became 
emperor,  he  accommodated  his  predictions  to  the  wishes 
and  hopes  of  his  patron.  He  accompanied  the  latter  in 
his  expedition  against  Persia,  and  by  his  flattery  and  arts 
of  divination,  persuaded  him  that  he  was  a  second  Alex- 
ander. The  event  of  the  expedition  was  fatal  to  Julian, 
and  disastrous  to  Maximus,  who  afterwards  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  cruelty  of  Festus,  the  proconsul. 

Among  the  philosophers,  is  also  reckoned  the  emperor 
Julian.  His  earlier  education  was  in  Christian  principles, 
but  while  quite  young,  he  sought  occasions  to  converse 
with  philosophers,  and  became  strongly  attached  to  the 
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system  taught  by  ike  Alexandrian  Platonista.  He  soon 
became  a  great  proficient  in  the  abstrase  speculations,  tnd 
theurgic  arts  of  this  school.  He  completed  his  stupes  at 
Athens,  and  was  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  He 
carried  the  magic  arts  into  politics  and  war,  and  when 
clothed  with  the  imperial  purple,  employed  his  power  in 
restoring  the  pagan  philosophy  and  the  heathen  supersti- 
tions. He  closed  the  schools  of  the  Christians,  but  re- 
sorted to  no  violent  means  to  compel  them  to  forsake  their 
religion. 

He  was  himself  not  only  the  patron  of  learned  men,  bat 
also  a  learned  writer.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato,  and  a  strict  adherent  to  the  Alexandrian 
or  eclectic  school.  He  was  accustomed  to  term  Jambliciis, 
"the  light  of  the  world,*'  and  "  the  physician  of  the  mind." 

He  was  also  extremely  temperate,  and  practiced  a  rigid 
abstinence  from  food,  as  a  means  of  preparing  his  mind 
for  conversing  with  the  gods.  He  also  dealt  in  visions 
and  ocstacies,  and  pretended  to  a  supernatural  intercourse 
with  divinities. 

He  never  laid  aside  his  philosophical  character;  and 
even  after  receiving  his  mortal  wound,  held  a  conference 
with  the  philosophers  Maximus  and  Priscus  concerning 
the  soul,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  expired. 

Hierocles  flourished  in  Alexandria  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  providence,  and 
also  on  fate,  and  a  commentary  on  the  golden  verses  of 
Pythagoras. 

Although  the  eclectic  school  was  Alexandrian  in  its 
origin,  and  Asiatic  in  many  of  its  features,  yet  it  finally 
came  to  exert  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  Europe. 
Greece,  after  it  became  subject  to  Rome,  lost  with  its  in- 
dependence, its  power  to  foster  and  encourage  philosophy. 
But  Athens  was  destined  once  more  to  rejoice  in  her 
schools  of  philosophy.  The  emperor  Adrian  founded 
there  a  library,  and  Aurelius  founded  and  endowed 
schools,  establishing  professors  in  rhetoric,  and  in  the 
principal  sects  of  philosophy.    During  the  reign  of  Julian 
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f  flie  Alexandrian  philosophy  was  publicly  professed  at 
Athens.  Chrysanthias  was  appointed  its  teacher  by  Julian. 
He  was  followed  by  Plutarch,  the  son  of  Nestorius,  who 
wms  an  eminent  teacher  of  philosophy,  and  a  famous  mas- 
ter of  the  theargic  arts. 

After  him  Syrian,  an  Alexandrian,  prosecuted  the  eclec- 
tie  method  of  philosophizing,  with  great  ingenuity  and 
indQatry.  Although  he  wrote  on  several  subjects,  yet  no- 
tiling  has  come  down  to  us,  except  his  commentary  on 
Aristotle's  metaphysics. 

Proclus  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  having 
ipeot  several  years  at  the  Alexandrian  schools,  he  visited 
Athens.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  Syrian  and 
Plutarch,  under  whose  instruction,  particularly  the  former, 
lie  prosecuted  his  studies  with  unwearied  industry.  On 
the  recommendation  of  Plutarch,  he  was  accustomed  to 
write,  from  his  own  recollection,  compendious  abridgments 
of  the  lectures  which  he  had  heard  from  his  teacher. 

He  studied  the  theology  of  the  sect,  both  that  relating 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  supreme  deity,  and  that  which 
was  supposed  to  lead  to  an  intercourse  with  inferior  divini- 
ties. He  also  studied  the  Chaldaeau  arts  of  divination,  the 
use  of  mystical  words,  and  other  charms,  and  was  initiated 
into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  He  abstained  from  animal 
food;  practiced  rigorous  fastings;  spent  whole  days  and 
nights  in  repeating  prayers  and  hymns,  to  prepare  himself 
for  immediate  intercourse  with  the  gods.  -  He  observed 
sew  moons  and  all  public  festivals,  and  pretended  to  con- 
verse with  superior  beings,  and  to  be  able  to  expel  diseases, 
command  min,  stop  an  earthquake,  and  perform  other 
similar  wonders.  With  all  these  indicia  of  fanaticism  or 
hyiK)criay,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  to  have  improved  it  by  many 
new  discoveries,  and  to  have  introduced  many  new  opinions 
both  on  the  subject  of  physics,  and  also  in  the  science'  of 
ideas.  His  lectures  were  obscure  and  enthusiastic,  deriv- 
ing their  materials  from  the  Chaldaic,  Orphic,  Hermetic, 
Pylhagoric,    Platonic,   and  Aristotelian   doctrines,   inter- 
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mixed  with  occaBional  fictions  and  allegories.  Several  of 
his  writings,  philosophical,  theological,  critical  and  mathe- 
matical, have  come  down  to  us. 

Isadoras,  a  native  of  Gaza  in  Palestine,  commenced  bis 
studies  at  Alexandria,  but  was  called  to  Athens  by  the 
fame  of  Proclus.  His  mind  was  inured  to  profonnd 
meditation,  while  his  imagination  was  inflamed  with  en- 
thusiasm. He  could,  therefore,  the  more  readily  soar  into 
the  region  of  mysticism.  He  subsequently  returned  to 
Alexandria,  and  afterwards  fled  to  Persia  to  escape  the 
persecution  of  Justinian. 

Damascius,  a  Syrian,  terminated  the  succession  of  the 
Platonic  or  eclectic  school  in  Alexandria.  He  studied  both 
at  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  in  the  latter  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy.  He  also  was  driven  into  Persia  by 
the  severities  of  Justinian. 

Among  the  list  of  Alexandrian  philosophers  is  included 
a  celebrated  female,  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theou,  a 
mathematician  of  Alexandria.  Possessing  a  judgment  of 
great  acuteness  and  penetration,  added  to  great  fertility  of 
genius,  after  making  herself  mistress  of  polite  learning, 
and  of  geometry  and  astronomy,  so  far  as  then  known,  she 
entered  upon  the  study  of  philosophy.  So  eminently  ruc- 
cessful  was  she  in  the  prosecution  of  this  study,  that  she 
became  a  public  preceptress  in  the  same  school  in  which 
Plotinus  and  his  successors  had  taught  Her  elocution 
was  ready,  her  address  graceful,  her  judgment  sound  and 
erudite,  and  in  the  schools  and  other  places  of  public  re* 
sort,  she  discoursed  upon  philosophical  subjects,  drawing 
after  her  numerous  followers  and  admirers.  Although 
beautiful,  she  was  not  vain,  and  no  suspicion  existed 
against  her  chastity. 

Her  house  was  the  general  resort  of  persons  of  learning 
and  distinction.  Uer  end  was  an  extremely  tragic  one. 
A  quarrel  had  arisen  between  the  bishop  Cyril,  and  Ores- 
tes the  prefect  of  the  city.  Hypatia  was  identified  with 
the  latter,  and  as  she  was  one  day  returning  from  the 
schools,  a  mob,  in  the  interest  of  the  bishop,  seized  her, 
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pot  her  to  ath  with  extreme  harharitj,  and  finally,  hav- 
bg  torn  h  r  body  limb  from  limb,  committed  it  to  the 
iames. 

These  were  the  founders  and  supporters  of  the  eclectic 
tjrstero  of  philosophy.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  prac- 
tices and    pretensions  of  these    philosophers.      As  the 

*  doctrines  of  this  sect  were  very  widely  disseminated,  and 
obtuned  among  other  philosophical  sects  not  only,  but 
even  in  the  Christian  church,  a  powerful  influence,  it  may 
be  well  to  examine  more  particularly  its  foundation,  and 
Ibe  particular  tenets  it  embraced. 

The  foundation  upon  which  this  sect  reposed  was  an 
amalgam  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  of  Pythagoras. 
Hence  the  terms,  Neoplatonism,  and  later,  Platonists,  which 

*  kftve  been  occasionally  used.  They  went  even  beyond 
Plato  in  the  intuitive  contemplation  of  intelligibles,  and 
especially  of  the  first  intelligence,  the  supreme  deity,  in 
tiial  they  aspired  after  a  sort  of  deification  of  the  human 
mind.  In  the  attempt  to  accomplish  this,  they  forsook 
die  doalistic  system  of  Plato,  and  in  its  place  substituted 
tiie  system  of  emanation,  which  was  adopted  from  the  ori- 
ental philosophy. 

This  admitted  an  indefinite  series  of  spiritual  natures, 
derived  from  the  supreme  source.  As  the  human  mind 
constituted  a  link  in  this  chain  of  intelligence,  they  held 
tiiat  by  passing  through  various  stages  of  purification,  it 
might  at  length  ascend  to  the  first  fountain  of  intelligence, 
and  thus  enjoy  a  mysterious  union  with  the  divine  nature. 
They  even  thought  the  soul,  while  in  union  with  the  body, 
if  properly  prepared  by  discipline,  could  hold  immediate 
intercourse  with  good  demons,  and  even  enjoy  an  intuitive 
Tision  of  God. 

But  the  philosophers  of  this  school  were  not  content  to 
rest  alone  on  the  basis  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras.  They 
attempted  also  to  blend  with  these,  the  doctrines  of  Aris- 
totle. So  far  as  dialectics  were  concerned,  this  was  not  a 
difficult  matter,  but  in  physics  and  metaphysics,  no  union 
could  be  efifected  without  distorting  and  misrepresenting 
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both,  and  resorting  to  strange  and  fanciful  hypotheses  to 
reconcile  them. 

They  also  drew  upon  the  stoic  system,  and  endeavored 
to  accommodate  it  to  the  Platonic,  explaining  the  moral 
writings  of  its  philosophers  upon  the  principles  of  Plato. 
There  was,  however,  one  sect,  the  principles  of  which 
were  found  too  totally  incongruous  for  any  attempt  at  intro- 
duction, and  this  was  the  Epicurean.  Its  mechanical 
principles  of  nature  were  contrary  to  the  fundamen^l 
doctrines  of  Platonism. 

Nor  did  the  spread  of  Christianity  have  an  unimportant 
part  to  perform  in  the  founding  of  the  eclectic  system. 
The  philosophers  of  the  latter  sought  to  accomplish  two 
objects  by  combining  into  one  system  all  the  important 
tenets,  both  theological  and  philosophical,  of  the  pagan  and 
Christian  schools.     They  hoped  to  confirm  the  pagans  in 
their  attachment  to  the  old  superstitions,  and  also  to  recon- 
cile the  Christians  to  paganism.     They  accordingly  repre- 
sented the  numerous  train  of  heathen  divinities  as  bo  many 
emanations  from  the  supreme  deity.     And  that  through 
all  these,  he  himself  was  worshiped. 

They  attempted  to  incorporate  with  their  own  dogmas, 
several  Christian  doctrines.  Their  practice  of  rigid  absti- 
nence, professing  by  such  means  to  purify  themselves 
from  moral  defilement,  passing  entire  days  and  nights  in 
contemplation  and  devotion,  were  borrowed  mainly  from 
the  then  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  church. 

Nor  could  they  permit  the  Christian  church  alone  to 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  miracles.  They  also  pretended  to 
a  power  of  performing  supernatural  operations,  by  the  aid 
of  invisible  beings ;  and  asserted  that  the  miracles  of 
Christ  w^ere  wrought  by  the  same  magical,  or  theurgic 
powers,  which  they  themselves  possessed. 

Thus  much  for  the  origin  of  the  eclectic  system.  Being 
a  method  of  philosophizing,  which  undertook  to  combine 
the  tenets  of  many  difterent  sects,  it  could,  in  practice, 
answer  no  other  purpose  than  to  confound  all  former  dis- 
tinctions, and  to  give  birth  to  new  absurdities. 
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No  very  accurate  detail  of  the  tenets  of  this  philosophy 
can  be  given,  as  the  philosophers  themselves  were  not 
agreed  in  any  one  system. 

In  metaphysics,  as  expounded  by  Plotinas,  a  distinction 
was  taken  between  the  first  principle  of  die  universe,  and 
the  universe  itself.  This  principle  was  r^arded  as  simple, 
having  no  place,  and  being  neither  in  motion  nor  at  rest 
il  was  the  fountain  of  all  being,  and  incapable  of  diviaon  or 
increase.  It  was  infinite  and  illimitable,  being  itself  essential 
good,  and  the  beginning  and  end  of  beanty.  The  nature  of 
^is  principle  was  to  be  comprehended  rather  by  profound 
contemplation  than  by  any  act  of  the  understanding. 

This  first  principle,  this  primary,  essential  good,  was  the 
centre  of  all  things.  From  this  first,  proceeded  mind  or 
intellect,  which  remained  fixed.  This  mind  was  tiie  light 
which  emerged  from  it  There  were  also  two  other  sub- 
atances  proceeding  from  this  prinoiple,  viz:  soul,  which 
was  the  motion  of  tiie  emanating  fight  and  body,  the 
<^MMiue  substance,  which  was  indebted  to  the  soul  for  its 
illumination. 

In  the  creation  of  mind,  they  did  not  deem  any  kind  of 
action  or  will  necessary,  otherwise  the  second  place  would 
liave  been  given  to  that  action  or  will.  Mind,  being  pro- 
duced, was  regarded  as  inferior  to  its  cause,  but  superior 
to  all  other  natares.  It  was  necessarily  united  to  its  source, 
the  image  of  Ood,  and  bearing  such  resemblance  to  him  as 
light  bears  to  the  sun. 

The  production  of  this  second  principle,  mind,  leads  to 
other  creations.  It  was  to  the  energy  of  this  principle  in 
action  that  the  &ir  universe  of  ideas,  or  intelligible  natures, 
was  attributed.  Hence  that  must  necessarily  comprehend 
a  plenitude  of  all  things  as  essential  principles  before  they 
exist  as  material  substances.  They  regarded  intelligence 
as  the  act  of  intellect,  in  its  contemplation  of  intelligible 
natures.  These  natures  they  considered  as  numbers  pro- 
ceeding from  the  monad,  or  first  principle,  and  duad,  or 
first  emanation ;  but  the  first  principle  considered  in  itself, 
they  considered  different  from  these. 
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The  soul,  or  active  principle  of  life,  they  conflidered  as 
produced  from  the  emanative  energy  of  mind.  They  re- 
garded it  as  the  immediate  source  of  the  principle  which 
animates  the  world,  and  is  diffused  in  various  portions, 
through  animated  nature;  as  subsisting,  like  intellect, 
within  the  divine  essence,  and,  therefore,  as  supramundane. 

They  regarded  matter  as  having  in  itself,  neither  figure, 
quality,  magnitude,  nor  place,  but  as  being  the  mere  re- 
ceptacle and  subject  of  forms.  Its  existence  was  potential 
only,  while  bodies,  with  their  peculiar  qualities,  were  a 
part  of  the  actual.  That  there  never  was  a  time  when 
matter  and  form  existed  separately,  or  when  the  universe 
was  not  animated.  They  conceived  the  world  as  always 
existing,  and  mind  as  prior  to  it,  not  in  the  order  of  time, 
but  of  nature,  and  hence  the  eternal  and  necessary  cause, 
both  formal  and  eflScient  of  its  existence. 

Mind,  in  their  philosophy,  poured  forth  upon  matter 
some  portion  of  its  own  nature,  thus  gave  it  the  first  un- 
conscious principle  of  motion  and  form.  By  these  means, 
the  sensible  world  was  produced  after  the  pattern  of  the 
intelligible  world. 

They  attributed  to  the  world  t\^o  regions,  the  superior 
and  inferior;  the  former  belonging  to  the  gods  and  other 
celestial  beings,  the  latter  to  men  and  inferior  animals. 
They  believed  the  world  to  be  of  perpetual  duration,  as- 
signing as  a  reason,  that  it  includes  everything  within 
itself,  and  that  there  is  nothing  into  which  it  can  be 
changed,  nor  any  external  force  by  which  it  can  be  dis- 
persed. 

They  deemed  the  souls  of  men  and  inferior  animals  as 
forming  the  common  limit  between  the  intellectual  and 
sensible  world;  and  they  recognized  various  orders  among 
the  celestial  natures,  possessing  different  degrees  of  per- 
fection, as  gods,  demons,  genii,  heroes,  but  all  entitled  to 
religious  worship. 

In  relation  to  the  connection  of  the  soul  with  the  body, 
they  held  that  the  soul,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  real 
being,  was  immutable.     That  it  was  the  principle  of  mo- 
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tion,  both  moving  itself  and  communicating  motion  to 
bodies.  That  its  power  was  diffused  through  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  although  acting  principally  in  the  brain,  yet 
that  it  is  incorporeal,  and  exists  entirely  everywhere  within 
the  sphere  of  its  energy.  That  its  relation  to  the  body 
was  simply  as  its  animating  principle,  as  all  our  knowledge 
that  it  is  present  with  the  body  is  derived  entirely  from 
this  animating  principle.  That  souls,  therefore,  are  not 
in  the  body  as  their  place,  nor  as  their  receptacle,  nor  as 
their  subject,  nor  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  nor  as  form  united 
to  matter.  That  the  human  soul  is  derived  from  the 
eupramundane  soul,  or  first  principle  of  life,  and  is,  in  this 
respect,  sister  to  the  soul  of  the  world.  That  the  vices, 
imperfections  and  infelicities  of  the  soul  are  derived  wholly 
from  its  union  with  the  body. 

They  held  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  believ- 
ing that  after  death  the  souls  of  men  pass  into  other 
animals,  or  ascend  into  superior  regions,  and  are  converted 
into  beings  of  a  higher  order,  according  to  their  present 
degree  of  defilement  or  purification.  They  believed  that 
souls,  in  the  periodical  revolutions  of  nature,  separate 
themselves  from  their  fountain,  and  descend  into  the 
lower  regions  of  the  world.  That  in  their  passage  thither- 
ward, they  attract  to  themselves  an  ethereal  vehicle,  and 
at  last  sink  into  animal  bodies,  as  into  a  cavern  or  se- 
pulchre. But  when,  by  the  power  of  reminiscence,  they 
again  contemplate  intelligible  and  divine  natures,  they 
regain  their  freedom. 

They  believed  that  God,  by  reason  of  his  greatness, 
cannot  be  known  by  intelligence  or  sense,  but  by  a  kind 
of  intuition  ;  the  soul  apprehending  him  in  his  real  nature, 
as  the  fountain  of  life,  mind,  and  being,  and  the  cause  of 
all  good.  That  a  soul,  which  has  achieved  this  vision  of 
God,  will  lament  its  union  with  the  body,  and  will  rejoice 
to  leave  its  prison,  and  return  to  the  divine  nature  from 
which  it  proceeded. 

In  theology,  the  philosophers  of  this  sect  held  that  the 
human  soul,  being  originally  derived  from  God,  and  sub- 
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sisting  in  the  divine  nature,  possessed  an  innate  knowledge 
of  the  divine  being  prior  to  all  reasoning.  That  it  enjoys 
communications  with  the  superior  divinities,  and  even  with 
God  himself,  through  the  intervention  of  demons.  That 
intercourse  of  this  character  is  maintained  by  means  of 
prayers,  hymns,  lustrations,  and  sacrifices. 

They  maintained  that  gods,  demons,  and  heroes  appear 
to  men  under  various  forms ;  in  dreams  or  waking  visions, 
to  render  them  bodily  or  spiritual  services,  and  to  enable 
them  to  predict  future  events.  That  this  could  only  be 
secured  by  the  observance  of  certain  sacred  rites,  whose 
symbolical  meaning  is  known  only  to  the  gods,  and  to 
those  who  are  conversant  with  these  mysteries.  That  the 
signs  and  indications  of  divine  communication  were  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  senses  and  faculties ;  the  in- 
terruption of  the  ordinary  functions  of  life,  and  a  capacity 
of  speaking  and  doing  wonders. 

In  regard  to  morals,  the  philosophers  of  this  sect  main- 
tained that  the  mind,  originally  partaking  of  the  divine 
nature,  but  having  become  defiled  by  its  connection  with 
the  body,  is  to  go  through  a  gradual  process  of  emanci- 
pation, from  the  impurities  of  matter,  and  through  the 
conteniplation  of  real  entities,  to  rise  to  the  knowledge 
and  vision  of  God.  They  held,  therefore,  that  the  end 
and  object  of  all  philosophy,  was  the  liberation  of  the  soul 
from  its  corporeal  imprisonment. 

They  asserted  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  virtues,  the 
human  and  divine.  The  first  being  physical,  economical, 
and  political,  or  those  regarding  the  body,  and  the  offices 
of  domestic  and  civil  life ;  the  last,  purgative,  theoretic, 
and  theurgic.  The  first  consisted  in  bodily  abstinence, 
and  other  voluntary  mortifications ;  the  last  comprehend- 
ing all  those  exercises  of  the  intellect  and  imagination  by 
which  the  mind  rises  to  the  contemplation  of  abstract 
truth  and  intelligible  natures.  It  also  includes,  under  its 
theurgic  branch,  those  religious  exercises  that  qualify  for 
an  immediate  intercourse  with  superior  beings,  giving  a 
power  over  demons,  and  elevating  so  far  above  the  ordi- 
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nary  condition  of  humanity,  as  to  enjoy  the  vision  of  God 
in  this  life,  and  ensure  a  return  at  death  to  the  divine 
mind,  whence  it  first  proceeded.  To  accomplish  the 
entire  liberation  of  the  soul,  it  must  pass  through  the 
several  stages  of  these  human  and  divine  virtues. 

Thus  we  perceive  the  eclectic  sect  to  have  been  raised 
upon  the  triple  foundation  of  superstition,  enthusiasm, 
and  imposture.  It  proved  mischievous  both  to  the  Christ- 
ian religion  and  philosophy. 

In  regard  to  the  first  mentioned,  its  pretensions  were  of 
such  a  character,  that  some  Christian  professors  were  so 
far  deluded  as  to  entertain  the  idea  that  an  union  might 
be  formed  between  it  and  Christianity.  But  it  resulted  in 
blending  pagan  ideas  and  opinions  with  the  pure  and 
simple  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The  religion  of  Christ 
became  corrupted,  and  the  church  itself  a  field  of  conten- 
tion and  a  nursery  of  error. 

In  regard  to  philosophy,  it  operated  injuriously  in  that  it 
blended  together  the  truths  and  errors  of  the  prior  philoso- 
phies, and  thus  rendered  it  impossible  to  form  an  accurate 
notion  either  of  the  Platonic,  the  peripatetic,  the  stoic,  the 
Egyptian  or  the  oriental  philosophy.  Previously,  each  one 
of  these  had  its  peculiar  character  and  tenets,  so  that  any 
one  might  form  a  judgment  for  himself,  of  their  respective 
merits ;  and  thus  being  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  correct  un- 
derstanding of  each  system,  he  could,  if  he  preferred,  make 
from  each  his  own  selections,  and  thus  model  for  himself 
a  philosophy  to  suit  his  own  views  of  life. 

But  in  attempting  to  harmonize  the  different  systems, 
they  were  compelled  to  devise  tanciful  conceptions,  subtle 
distinctions,  airy  suppositions,  and  vague  terms.  They 
lost  themselves  in  subtleties,  and  were  perpetually  endea- 
voring to  explain,  by  imaginary  resemblances,  and  arbi- 
trary distinctions,  what  they  themselves  probably  never 
fully  comprehended. '  Thus  they  corrupted  philosophy  as 
well  as  religion. 

Along  with  the  eclectic  flourished  other  sects,  retaining 
their  original  form  and  features.     Among  these  was  the 
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peripatetic,  which,  from  the  time  of  its  introdtiction  to  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  taught  with  great  purity  in  the  schools 
of  Rome.  But  the  spirit  of  eclecticism  soon  began  to  be 
felt,  and  there  was  a  revival  of  the  plan  of  Antiochns  to 
form  a  coalition  between  Aristotle,  Plato,  or  Zeno.  This 
led  to  the  formation  of  two  classes,  one  of  which  attempted 
to  combine  the  doctrines  of  other  schools  with  those  of 
Aristotle,  while  the  other  were  desirous  of  preserving  in 
their  purity  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle. 

Both  Julius  Csesar  and  Augustus  were  favorably  inclined 
towards  the  peripatetic  philosophy.  Subsequently  it  fell 
into  disrepute,  but  met  with  a  temporary  revival  when 
Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  committed  the  education 
of  Nero  to  Seneca,  the  stoic,  and  ^geus,  the  peripatetic 
But  philosophy  and  Nero  were  not  of  a  character  to  re- 
main long  together. 

During  the  first  century  of  the  Roman  empire,  there 
were  but  few  celebrated  names  among  the  peripatetic 
philosophers.  The  principal  of  these  were  Sosigenes,  an 
Egyptian,  a  great  mathematician;  Boethius,  a  Sidonian, 
and  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  a  man  of  extensive  learning, 
and  an  ornament  of  the  peripatetic  school. 

Alexander  Aphrodisius  flourished  about  the  year  A.  D. 
200.  So  many  and  valuable  were  his  commentaries  upon 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  that  he  was  called  the  oommenta^ 
tor.  Some  of  his  works  are  still  extant,  and  among  them 
a  treatise  on  fate,  in  which  he  supports  the  doctrine  of 
divine  providence.  He  maintained  that  the  soal  is  not  a 
distinct  substance  by  itself,  but  the  form  of  an  organized 
body. 

Themistius,  who  was  born  in  an  obscure  town  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  was  a  man  of  eloquence,  wisdom  and  ability  in 
public  aftairs,  lived  on  terms  of  great  friendship  with 
several  Roman  emperors,  and  illustrated  several  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  particularly  the  analytics,  physics,  and 
the  book  on  the  soul,  in  commentaries  written  with  great 
perspicuity  and  elegance. 
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Olympiodorus,  an  Alexandrian  philosopher,  flourished 
iboat  the  year  A.  D.  430.  He  was  celebrated  for  his 
Imowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine. 

This  sect,  npon  the  whole,  was  not  a  very  flourishing  one 
under  the  empire.  It  held  to  a  concise  and  logical  method 
of  philosophizing,  which  was  ill  suited  to  the  loose  and 
florid  kind  of  eloquence,  which  at  that  period  so  generally 
prevailed.  There  were  three  things  that  operated  against 
the  peripatetic  philosophy,  impairing  its  purity  and  throw- 
ing doubt  on  its  doctrines.     These  were 

1.  The  prevalence  of  the  eclectic  spirit. 

2.  The  attempts  by  many  of  the  critics  to  supply  chasms, 
and  clear  up  obscurities  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  from 
their  own  ingenious  conjectures,  which  they  presumed  to 
incorporate  with  the  author's  text. 

S.  The  great  rage  for  commenting  upon  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  which  prevailed  among  his  followers.  Notes, 
paraphrases,  arguments,  summaries,  and  dissertations,  piled 
up,  century  after  century,  under  the  general  name  of  com- 
mentaries upon  Aristotle,  created  endless  disputes  concem- 
-ing  the  meaning  of  his  writings,  and  leaving  it  doubtful, 
after  all  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  explore  it, 
whether  their  true,  genuine  sense  does  not  yet  remain 
undiscovered. 

The  cynic  sect  of  philosophers  never  prevailed  to  any 
great  extent  under  the  empire.  They  were  always  distin- 
guished from  others  more  by  their  appearance,  manners 
and  conduct,  than  by  any  peculiar  set  of  opinions  which 
they  entertained.  They  were  voluntarily  poor,  lived  upon 
the  charity  of  the  rich ;  and,  practicing  the  most  rigorous 
abstinence  from  pleasure,  were  in  a  proper  situation  to 
become  censors  of  public  manners.  While  they  continued 
to  adhere  to  their  original  principles  and  character,  they 
commanded  respect ;  but  after  a  time,  they  became  haughty 
and  insolent,  their  great  and  unnatural  severity  of  manners 
degenerating  into  a  gross  contempt  of  decorum,  and  an 
impudent  freedom  of  speech.  They  had  become,  as  early 
BB  the  time  of  Cicero,  gross  and  shameless  iu  their  mannersi 
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violating  all  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  the  feelings  of 
modesty.  Under  the  virtuous  Antonines,  they  were  for- 
bidden to  hold  public  schools,  and  in  the  fifth  century  the 
sect  became  almost  extinct. 

There  were,  however,  some  cynics  who  were  men  of 
great  virtue.  Among  these  was  Musonius,  a  BabyloniaD, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  who  was  a  man 
of  great  wisdom  and  virtue.  As  he  spared  not  the  vices  of 
Nero,  the  resentment  of  that  tyrant  consigned  him  to  prison. 
He  was  at  last  banished  to  the  isthmus  of  Greece,  whew 
he  was  condemned  to  remain  a  slave,  and  to  labor  daily 
with  a  spade.     How  long  he  continued  to  live  is  uncertain. 

Demetrius  the  Corinthian,  the  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Musonius,  was  also  banished  from  Rome,  because  of 
his  free  censure  of  public  manners.  He  was  subsequently 
recalled,  and  banished  by  Vespasian.  Afterwards  recalled 
by  Titus,  and  then  sharing  the  common  fate  of  the  philo- 
sophers, withdrew  to  Puteoli  under  Domitian.  He  laid 
down  to  himself  this  prudent  maxim ;  "  That  it  is  better  to 
have  a  few  precepts  of  wisdom  always  at  hand  for  use,  than 
to  learn  many  things  which  cannot  be  applied  to  practice." 

Demonax,  a  native  of   Cyprus,   is  highly  extolled  by 
Lucian.     He  removed  early  in  life  to  Athens,  and  in  his 
youth  became  intimately  conversant  with  the  poets.     In 
his  philosophical  pursuits  his  habit  and  manner  of  living 
resembled  that  of  Diogenes,  and  hence  he  has  been  ranked 
among  the  cynics.    But  in  refusing  to  philosophy  its  specu- 
lative character,  and  in  making  it  a  rule  of  life  and  man- 
ners, he  resembled  Socrates.     He  never  openly  espoused 
the  doctrines  of  any  particular  sect,  but  took  from  each 
whatever  tenets  he  judged  most  favorable  to  moral  wisdom. 
He  was  once  at  Athens  arraigned  upon  a  charge  of  not 
sacrificing  to  Minerva,  and  of  refusing  to  be  initiated  into 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries.     To  the  former  he  pleaded  that 
Minerva  did  not  stand  in  need  of  his  oflTerings,  and  to  the 
latter  that  if  the  secrets  involved  in  those  mysteries  were 
bad,  he  ought  not  to  conceal  them  ;  and  if  they  were  good, 
his  love  to  mankind  would  oblige  him  to  disclose  them. 
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A  rfaetoriciaD,  who  was  a  wretched  declaimery  once  saying 
to  him:  **I  frequently  practice  hy  myself."  **Nowon* 
der/'  replied  Demonax,  ^^  that  you  are  so  bad  a  spealcer, 
when  you  practice  before  so  foolish  an  audience."  He 
li^ed  nearly  to  the  age  of  an  hundred  years,  without  suffer- 
ing pain  or  disease,  and  at  his  death  the  Athenians  honored 
his  body  with  a  public  funeral. 

Creaoeus,  a  M^;alopolitan,  is  said  to  have  disgraced  the 
name  of  cynic  by  his  infiftmous  practices. 

Peregrinus  of  Parium,  in  Pontus,  after  practicing  the 
most  extraragant  exploits  of  fitnaticism  in  Egypt,  where 
he  austained  the  character  of  a  Mendican  cynic ;  and  after 
toTiDg  through  Italy  and  Greece,  he  finally  went  to  the 
Olympic  games,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  con- 
ooorae  of  q)ectators,  raised  a  funeral  pile,  and  thereon  de- 
moted himself  to  voluntary  death. 

The  last  philosopher  we  shall  mention  of  this  sect  was 
Salustius,  a  Syrian,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.  He  was  instructed  in  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  but  being  disgusted  with  its  useless  specula- 
tions,  and  its  confusion  of  principles,  he  determined  to 
adopt  a  kind  of  philosophy  better  suited  to  the  practical 
porpoaes  of  life,  and  became  a  cynic. 

The  stoic  was  the  favorite  philosophy  of  the  Boman 
republic.  It  then  obtained  so  firm  a  hold,  especially 
among  the  professors  of  the  law,  that  it  continued  to 
flourish  under  the  emperors  until  after  the  reigns  of  the 
Antonines.  Its  great  popularity  at  Rome  arose  principally 
from  its  ethical  doctrines.  These  became  the  permanent 
basis  of  the  Roman  jurispudence,  and  through  that  have 
exerted  a  prodigious  influence  upon  the  world. 

Under  the  Antonines,  schools  of  the  stoics  were  flourish- 
ing at  Athens,  Alexandria,  Tarsus  and  Rome.  In  the 
time  of  Juvenal  this  sect  prevailed  almost  through  the 
whole  Roman  empire. 

But  although  so  popular,  and  so  generally  prevalent, 
this  sect  was  not  of  long  continuance.  It  was  only  during 
the  short  space  of  two  centuries  that  the  Roman  school 
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of  Zeno  was  in   its  most  flourishing  condition  and  was 
adorned  with  the  illustrious  names  which  claim  a  place  in 
the  history  of  philosophy.     Stoicism  always  met  with  a 
powerful  opposition  from  the  skeptics,  who  were  ingenioos 
and  indefatigable  in  their  endeavors  to  overturn  eveiy 
dogmatic   system.     It  also  found  a  fatal  enemy  in  the 
eclectic  sect,  which,  by  its  destructive  plan  of  coalition, 
corrupted  the   genuine   doctrine  of  every  other  school 
From  the  establishment  of  the  last  mentioned  sect,  stoic- 
ism began  to  decline,  and  in  the  age  of  Augustine  it  no 
longer  subsisted  as  a  distinct  sect.     There  is  also  another 
cause  probably  as  eflScient  as  any  that  have  been  men- 
tioned; and  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  minds 
of  men  were  so  bowed  beneath  an  iron  despotism,  and     1 
their  moral  powers  had  become  so  weakened  and  per- 
verted through  the  operation  of  various  causes,  that  the 
stern  and  high-toned  ethical  doctrines  of  stoicism  no  longer 
found  a  response  either  in  the  intellectual  or  moral  nature 
of  man.     So  far  as  this  cause  could  have  any  effect,  the 
decay  and  death  of  stoicism  was  a  necessary  result. 

During  the  flourishing  period  of  stoicism,  it  boasts  of 
many  proud  names.  Among  these  is  Athenodoras  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  He  spent  the  most  of  his  life  at  Rome 
enjoying  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom,  learning  and 
moderation.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Augustus,  and 
his  advice  is  supposed  to  have  had  much  weight  in  organ- 
izing the  imperial  government.  He  finally  retired  to 
Tarsus,  where  he  died  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

Annaeus  Cornutus,  an  African,  lived  and  taught  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  excelled  in  criticism 
and  poetry,  but  he  made  philosophy  his  principal  study. 
He  was  driven  into  exile  by  Nero  for  his  freedom  of 
speech. 

Cains  Musonius  Rufus,  a  Tuscan,  was  a  great  admirer 
of  stoicism,  sind  sought  to  disseminate  its  doctrines  among 
the  Roman  youth,  and  the  oflicers  of  the  army.  Nero, 
displeased  with  his  freedom  of  speech,  banished  him  to 
Gywra.     He  was  afterwards  recalled  by  Vespasian.     His 
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philosophy,  like  that  of  Socrates,  was  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life  and  manners. 

Chaeremon,  an  Egyptian,  in  his  youth  had  charge  of  the 
Alexandrian  library,  but  afterwards  removing  to  Rome, 
was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Nero. 

But  the  name  which  of  all  others  stands  the  highest  on 
the  roll  of  stoicism  under  the  empire,  is  that  of  Lucius 
Annseas  Seneca,  who  was  a  native  of  Corduba  in  Spain. 
He  was  bom  the  year  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  brought  to  Rome  when  young, 
and  his  first  study  was  eloquence.  But  he  soon  passed 
from  words  to  things,  and  chose  rather  to  reason  with  the 
philosophers  than  to  declaim  with  the  rhetoricians. 

He  became  a  disciple  of  Attains,  a  stoic,  but  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  other  systems  of  philosophy.  He  did 
at  one  time  engage  in  the  business  of  the  courts,  and  with 
very  considerable  success. 

Arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood  he  aspired  to  the  honors 
of  the  state.  He  was  first  quaestor,  and  soon  ro^  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  court  of  Claudius.  In  consequence  of  a 
charge  brought  against  him  of  adulteiy,  with  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Gtermanicus,  he  was  banished  from-Rome  and 
q)ent  eight  years  in  the  island  of  Corsica.  He  was  subse- 
quently recalled  through  the  influence  of  Agrippina,  the 
second  wife  of  Claudius,  and  had  bestowed  upon  him  the 
oflice  of  prsetor.  To  Seneca,  and  Burrhus,  the  philosopher 
and  prsetorian  prefect,  was  confided  the  instruction  of  the 
youthful  Nero.  The  latter  schooled  him  in  the  military 
art,  and  the  former  in  the  principles  of  philosophy,  and 
the  precepts  of  wisdom  and  eloquence.  The  efibrts  of 
both  were  perfectly  harmonious,  and  at  first  crowned  with 
great  seeming  success.  For  a  long  time  after  Nero  was 
advanced  to  the  empire,  he  continued  to  load  Seneca  with 
honors  and  riches.  He  possessed  a  large  estate,  and  lived 
in  great  splendor,  having  at  command  all  that  wealth 
could  procure. 

But  he  was  in  the  court  of  Nero,  and  safety  there  could 
not  long  be  expected.    Knowing  that  the  emperor's  vices, 
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jealousy  and  suspicions,  were  every  day  becoming  more 
violent  and  ungovernable,  he  asked  permission  to  with- 
draw from  court,  to  devote  himself  to  his  favorite  pursuits^ 
and  even  offered  to  refund  the  treasures  that  had  been 
lavished  upon  him,  and  to  retire  with  a  bare  competencj. 
Nero  rejected  the  proposal.  He  was  soon  after,  probably 
through  the  instigation  of  Nero,  named  by  Natalia,  as 
having  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso. 

This  was  laid  hold  of  by  Nero,  who  sent  to  Seneca  hia 
peremptory  command  immediately  to  put  himself  to  death. 
He  caused  veins  to  be  opened  in  his  arms  and  legs,  but 
those  not  proving  sufficiently  effectual,  he  finally  suffocated 
himself  in  a  warm  bath. 

The  writings  of  Seneca  were  chiefly  of  the  moral  kind, 
consisting  of  epistles  and  treatises  on  anger,  consolation, 
providence ;  tranquillity  of  mind ;  constancy ;  clemency ; 
shortness  of  life;  a  happy  life;  retirement;  and  benefits. 

Dio  of  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
and  followed  at  first  the  profession  of  a  sophist.  Leav- 
ing Rom«  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  there  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  stoic  philosopher,  adapting  his  principles  and 
practice  to  the  stoic  doctrine,  and  boldly  cena;uring  vice 
whenever  and  in  whomsoever  it  appeared.  His  freedom 
of  speech  offending  Domitian,  he  voluntarily  exiled  him- 
self to  Thrace,  where  he  lived  in  great  poverty,  supporting 
himself  by  servile  labor.  After  the  death  of  Domitian 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  admitted  to  the  confidence 
both  of  Nerva  and  Trajan.  He  lived  to  old  age,  and  his 
orations  are  still  extant. 

Euphrates,  of  Alexandria,  was  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Dio.  He  was  universally  esteemed  at  Rome  for 
his  talents  and  virtues. 

But  next  to  Seneca,  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  stoic 
school  under  the  empire,  was  Epictetus.  He  was  bom  at 
Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  in  a  servile  condition,  and  was 
sold  as  a  slave  to  Epaphroditus,  one  of  Nero's  domestics. 
He  was  lame,  but  from  what  cause  does  not  plainly  appear. 
He  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  his  manumission,  and 
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then  confiDing  himself  to  a  small  hut  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
with  a  supply  of  bare  necessaries,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  philosophy. 

He  lived  for  some  time  entirely  alone,  and,  by  diligent 
study,  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  stoic  philosophy.  He  also  received 
instructions  in  rhetoric  from  Rufus.  He  was  a  close  ob- 
server of  manners.  He  became,  notwithstanding  his 
poverty,  a  popular  moral  preceptor.  His  eloquence  was 
nervous,  simple,  penetrating.  The  doctrine  he  inculcated 
embraced  the  purest  morals ;  and  his  life,  sober,  tempe- 
rate, earnest,  was  ever  furnishing  a  living  commentary 
upon  the  truth  of  his  doctrines. 

With  the  rest  of  the  philosophers,  he  was  banished 
from  Rome  by  Domitian.  He  made  Nicopolis  the  place 
of  his  exile,  and  there,  whenever  he  could  obtain  an  audi- 
tory, he  discoursed  concerning  the  true  way  of  attaining 
contentment  and  happiness.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he 
returned  to  Rome  after  the  death  of  Domitian.  His 
was  a  life  of  great  poverty ;  his  whole  furniture,  when  he 
was  Uving  at  Rome,  consisting  of  a  bed,  a  pipkin,  and  an 
earthen  lamp ;  the  last  of  which,  after  his  death,  was  pur- 
chased for  a  hundred  pounds,  by  some  one,  probably,  who 
hoped  to  acquire  his  wisdom  by  studying  over  it. 

Several  of  the  works  of  Epictetus  have  come  down  to  us. 
We  have  his  moral  manual,  or  enchiridion,  his  disserta- 
tions collected  by  Arian,  and  originally  drawn  up  from 
notes  taken  on  the  spot  by  his  disciples,  besides  various 
fragments. 

His  doctrine  was  essentially  stoic,  although  less  extra- 
vagant than  much  that  passes  under  that  name.  He  often 
mentions  three  topics  or  classes  under  which  the  whole  of 
moral  philosophy  is  comprehended.  There  are  the  desires 
and  aversions,  the  pursuits  and  avoidances,  or  the  exercise 
of  the  active  powers,  and  the  assents  which  are  given  by 
the  understanding.  His  moral  precepts  are  mainly  sum- 
mer! up  in  two  words :  endure  and  abstain.  He  urges 
contentment  upon  the  principle  that  all  things  occur  under 
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the  allotmeDt  of  providence,  that  is  that  an  iuexorable  fate 
presided  over  all  things. 

Sextus  of  Chaeronea  was  a  philosopher  of  some  eminence, 
and  the  preceptor  of  Antonius. 

The  last  philosopher  of  this  sect  was  Marcus  Aarelius 
Antoninus,  as  much  distinguished  by  his  learning,  wisdom 
and  virtue,  as  by  his  imperial  dignity.  He  was  bom  A. 
D.  121,  and  at  the  ri-ge  of  twelve  forsook  the  common  par- 
suits  and  amusements  of  childhood,  and  assumed  the 
habit  of  a  stoic  philosopher.  He  used  to  sleep  on  the 
ground,  having  no  other  covering  than  a  cloak. 

His  exemplary  character  and  attainments  were  his  recom- 
mendation to  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  appointed  Anto- 
ninus Pius  his  successor  upon  the  express  condition  that 
Aurelius  should  be  next  in  succession.  The  death  of 
Antoninus  Pius  occurred  in  A.  D.  161,  upon  which 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  was  advanced  to  the  im- 
perial purple. 

After  repelling  an  invasion  from  the  north,  he  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  institution  of  useful  laws,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  civil  and  moral  abuses.  While  emperor,  he  still 
continued  his  philosophical  pursuits,  and  patronized  men 
of  talents  and  merit.  His  meditations  are  reckoned  among 
the  most  valuable  remains  of  stoic  philosophy.  He  visited 
Athens,  endowed  schools  of  philosophy,  appointed  public 
professors,  and  conferred  many  honors  upon  persons  of 
distinguished  merit. 

Returning  to  Rome,  he  was  soon  called  upon  to  repress 
an  invasion  from  the  north,  and  on  his  way  home  he  was 
seized  at  Vienna  with  a  mortal  disease.  He  died  in  his 
sixtieth  year,  meeting  his  end  with  great  firmness  and  true 
stoical  indilference. 

He  had  manifested  through  life  a  true  example  of  stoic 
equanimity.  An  innate  benevolence  of  heart  served  to 
chasten  the  severity  of  the  pure  stoic  system.  No  emotions 
of  joy  or  sorrow  were  ever  permitted  to  illumine  or  darken 
his  countenance,  and  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be  elated 
by  victory  or  depressed  by  defeat. 
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The  Epicarean  sect  was  better  received  under  the  empire 
than  the  repablic.  It  permitted  great  freedom  of  manners, 
and  boldly  combated  superstition.  It  was  in  much  better 
harmony  with  the  laxity  of  morals,  the  refinement  of  man- 
ners, and  general  effeminacy  of  feeling  and  character  that 
prevailed  under  the  empire.  There  was,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  school,  the  prevalence  of  a  strict  union,  and  the 
implicit  deference  they  paid  to  the  doctrines  of  their  master, 
served  long  to  identify  and  perpetuate  the  sect  As  the 
stoic  and  Epicurean  were  wholly  irreconcilable  with  each 
other,  it  is  easily  perceptible  that  whatever  general  causes 
arising  out  of  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  people, 
would  lead  to  depress  the  stoic,  might  also  at  the  same 
time  tend  to  the  elevation  of  the  Epicurean. 

But  although  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  was  publicly 
taught  in  many  places,  and  at  Athens  a  school  for  teach- 
ing it  was  endowed,  yet  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  no 
great  names  of  any  philosophers  of  this  sect  during  this 
period,  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  This  may,  per- 
haps, be  accounted  for  from  the  great  deference  paid  to  the 
doctrines  of  Epicurus  himself.  All  his  successors  aimed 
at,  all  they  were  at  liberty  to  do,  was  to  teach  the  simple 
doctrines  of  their  master.  They  could  neither  add  to,  nor 
take  from,  what  he  had  taught.  So  sacred  was  that  doc- 
trine considered  that  it  was  not  permitted  even  to  his 
disciples  to  write  commentaries  upon  it,  lest  by  that  means 
it  should  become  corrupted.  We  can,  therefore,  readily 
conceive,  that  although  there  may  have  been  a  succession 
of  teachers,  yet  as  they  all  taught  the  same  thing,  their 
names  would  stand  little  chance  of  being  preserved,  and 
handed  down  to  posterity. 

But  although  there  were  none  of  this  sect  that  made  it 
their  particular  business  to  teach  or  practice  philosophy 
during  this  period,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  yet  there 
were  instances  of  learned  men  who  have  generally  been 
ranked  in  the  class  of  Epicureans. 

Among  these  was  Pliny  the  elder,  a  native  of  Verona, 
and  b<im  A.  D.  23.     He  was  a  man  of  most  profoand  and 
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varied  learning.     He  prosecuted  his  studies  in  private 
during  the  reign  of  ISTero.     Under  Vespasian  he  was  much 
employed   in   public   affairs.      But  in   the  midst  of  his 
numerous  avocations  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies 
with  an   industry  and  perseverance  that  has  scarcely  a 
parallel  in  history.     His  general  mode  of  life  and  habits 
of  study  have  been  well  described  by  his  nephew,  Pliny 
the  younger.     In  summer,  he  began  his  studies  as  soon  as 
it  was  night ;  in  winter,  generally  at  one  in  the  morning. 
He  slept  little,  and  often  without  retiring  to  his  chamber, 
he  took  a  light  repast  at  noon,  and  then,  often  in  summer, 
would  recline  in  the  sun,  some  author  being  in  the  mean 
time  read  to  him,  from  which  he  made  extracts  and  observ- 
ations.    This  being  over,  he  went  into  the  cold  bath ;  on 
coming  out  took  a  slight  refreshment,  and  then  reposed 
himself  for  a  short  time.     After  this  he  resumed  his  studies 
till  supper  time,  when  a  book  was  again  read  to  him,  upon 
which  he  made  some  cursory  remarks.     In  summer,  he  rose 
from  supper  by  day  light,  and  in  winter,  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark.     These  were  his  habits  in  the  city.     In  the  country, 
his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  study.     Even  in  a  bath, 
while  being  rubbed  and  wiped,  either  some  book  was 
read  to  hira,  or  he  dictated  himself. 

By  adopting  and  rigidly  carrying  out  these  habits,  he 
was  enabled,  although  he  attained  only  his  fifty-sixth  year, 
to  become  a  voluminous  writer.  Of  all  his  works,  how- 
ever, only  his  Natural  History  of  the  World  has  reached 
us ;  but  this,  considering  the  time  at  which  it  was  written, 
will  almost  Justify  the  judgment  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who 
styles  it  *'a  comprehensive  and  learned  work,  scarcely  less 
various  than  nature  herself." 

Pliny  did  not  rigidly  adhere  to  any  particular  sect  of 
philosophy,  but  chose  rather  to  select  from  each  such 
tenets  as  would  best  suit  his  purpose.  For  the  most  part 
he  held  to  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus. 

He  finally  died  a  martyr  to  his  own  insatiable  curiosity 
and  thirst  after  knowledge.  During  the  terrible  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  tliat  occurred  in  A.  D.  79,  he  approached  so 
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the  mountain  to  ascertain  the  actual  phenomena  and 
iQse,  that  he  was  suftbcated  by  the  gross  and  noxious 
ipors  it  sent  forth. 

Celsus,  the  adversary  of  Christianity,  was  bom  towards 
le  close  of  Adrian's  reign,  and  although  he  occasionally  re- 
»rt8  to  Platonic  and  stoic  weapons,  yet  he  is  generally 
inked  among  the  followers  of  Epicurus.  He  was  not 
sstitute  of  learning  and  ability. 

Lacian,  the  celebrated  satirist,  was  bom  at  Samosata, 
id  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  and  Commodus. 
!e  gave  himself  up  while  young  to  the  practice  of  elo- 
lence,  as  a  sophist  or  rhetorician,  and  in  this  capacity, 
9  traveled  through  Spain,  Ghiul,  and  Qreece. 

He  passed  next  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  without 
ttaching  himself  exclusively  to  any  sect,  he  gathered  up 
"om  each  whatever  he  deemed  useftil,  and  ridiculed  what- 
ver  he  thought  absurd.  He  wedded  the  arts  of  eloquence 
ith  the  precepts  of  philosophy. 

He  favored  the  Epicurean  more  than  any  other  sect  in 
bilosophy,  regarding  Epicuras  as  the  only  philosopher 
'ho  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  things, 
[e  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty.  His  dialogues  are  still 
ztant. 

Diogenes  Lsertius  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  predilection 
>r  Epicureanism,  although  he  seems  occasionally  to  favor 
le  doctrine  of  divine  providence.  All  that  is  really 
nown  of  him  is  derived  from  his  memoirs  of  The  Lives, 
ypinionSy  and  Apothegms  of  Celebrated  PhUosopherSy  which 
J  a  repository  of  many  materials  for  the  history  of  philoso- 
hy,  and,  although  a  work  in  many  respects  faulty,  has 
everthelesH  preserved  much  which  would  otherwise  have 
«en  wholly  lost  This  work  probably  appeared  about  the 
[liddle  of  the  third  century. 

The  skeptic  sect  could  not  be  said  to  have  flourished 
nder  the  empire,  nor  did  it  even  achieve  a  prominent 
position.  Still  the  doctrine  of  Pyrrho,  or  some  modified 
3nn  of  it,  was  not  without  its  advocates.  One  of  the 
[lost  prominent  of  these  was  ^nesidemus,  who  was  a 
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native  of  Gnossus,  in  Crete.  He  settled  at  Alexandria,  and 
maintained  that  we  ought  to  admit  miiversally,  that  cod- 
tradictory  appearances  are  presented  to  each  individaaL 
He  placed  the  thought  under  the  dominion  of  external  ob- 
jects, and  made  truth  to  consist  in  the  universality  of  the 
opinion  or  perception  of  man.  He  deduced  doubt  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a  suspense  of  all  positive  opinion  from  tlie 
following  ten  topics,  viz : 

1.  From  the  diversity  of  animals. 

2.  From  that  of  mankind,  cousidered  individually. 

3.  From  the  fallibillity  of  our  senses. 

4.  From  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  subject 

5.  From  position,  distance,  and  other  local  accidents. 

6.  From  the  combinations  and  associations  under  which 
things  present  themselves  to  our  notice. 

7.  From  the  different  dimensions  and  various  properties 
of  things. 

8.  From  their  mutual  relations. 

9.  From  the  habitude  or  novelty  of  the  sensationB. 

10.  From  the  influence  of  education  and  institatioiiB, 
civil  and  religious. 

He  regarded  skepticism  as  being  a  criticism  exercised 
with  regard  to  sensible  phenomena,  and  our  ideas  of  them. 
He  attacked  the  reality  of  the  idea  of  causality ;  arguing 
that  such  an  idea  is  unfounded,  because  we  cannot  unde^ 
stand  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect 

He  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  skeptics,  all  of  them 
physicians  of  the  empiric  and  methodic  schools.  They 
confined  themselves  to  the  observation  of  fiEtcts^  and  re- 
jected all  theory  respecting  the  causes  of  diseases.  Among 
these  were : 

Agrippa,  who  reduced  the  ten  topics  of  dubitation  to  five 
more  general  ones,  viz  : 

1.  Difference  of  opinions. 

2.  The  necessity  that  every  proof  should  be  itself  capa- 
ble of  proof. 

3.  The  rehitiveness  of  our  impressions. 

4.  The  disposition  to  hypothesis. 
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.  The  &ult  of  arguing  in  a  circle. 
[e  maintained  that  there  cannot  be  any  certain  know- 
B^,  either  immediately  or  mediately, 
iextos,  somamed  Empiracos,  from  the  school  of  physi- 
18  to  which  he  belonged,  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  and 
irished  about  the  close  of  the  second  century.  He 
tributed  much  to  define  Jthe  object,  end,  and  method 
ikepticisra,  and  made  more  accurate  distinctions  than 
1  previously  existed  between  the  operation  of  his  sys- 
I,  and  the  practice  of  the  new  academicians,  or  the  dog- 
tists  themselves. 

[e  defines  skepticism  to  be  the  £ftculty  of  comparing 
perceptions  of  the  senses,  and  the  conclusions  of  reason 
ether,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  suspension  of  all  judg- 
nt  on  matters,  the  nature  of  which  is  obscure  to  us. 
ace,  he  contends,  should  result  a  certain  repose  of  the 
id,  and,  in  the  end,  a  perfect  equilibrium, 
lis  system  seems  to  be  less  a  doctrine  than  a  manner 
x>ntemplating  subjects,  and  hence,  is  rather  to  be  stated 
n  proved.  His  skepticism  admits  the  fiu^t  of  percep- 
18,  and  also  of  appearances.  It  does  not  deny  the  pos- 
iity  of  knowledge,  but  does  the  certainty  of  it,  and 
ice  abstains  from  its  pursuit  He  maintained  that  no 
thing  deserves  to  be  preferred  to  another.  He  begins 
demanding  that  every  truth  should  be  proved;  and 
n  proceeds  to  show  that  such  proof  is  impossible,  for 
it  of  self-evident  data. 

'his  dkepticism  was  imposing  in  its  appearance.  Cut- 
r  oif  ail  further  research,  it  seemed  to  threaten  science 
If  with  extinction.  But  when  closely  examined,  it 
tained  in  itself  its  own  contradiction.  It  did  this,  by 
tending  to  restrain  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human 
lerstaiiding  to  these  inquiries,  without,  at  the  same 
e,  being  able  to  make  good  the  object  it  promised  to 
lize,  viz  :  the  repose  of  the  mind  itself, 
'he  record  of  the  philosophies  that  prevailed  during  the 
tinuaiice  of  the  Roman  empire,  would  be  imperfect  with- 
a  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  the  early  Christian  fit- 
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thcrs,  and  also  the  two  gigantic  heretical  systems  with  which 
they  had  to  contend,  viz :  the  Gnostic  and  Maniehtean.  It 
was  in  the  early  part  of  this  period,  when  the  civilized  world 
had  settled  down  under  the  sway  of  Aagustus,  when  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  and  a  state  of  profound  peace 
prevailed  among  all  nations,  that  the  wise  men  of  the  east 
followed  the  star  which  heralded  the  advent,  and  the  in- 
carnation and  death  upon  Calvary,  broke  upon  the  world's 
startled  vision. 

The  doctrine  of  the  cross  was  not  simply  a  religion.    It 
was  also  a  new  philosophy.     Its  precepts  were  eminently 
practical,  embodying  the  highest  forms  of  wisdom.     While 
it  presented  to  the  understanding,  objects  for  its  faith,  it 
also  kindled  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  the  feelings  of  hope, 
and  love,  and  joy.     It  taught  those  weighty  truths  respect- 
ing God  and  man,  which  were  adapted  to  strengthen  the 
intellect,  and  to  nourish  the  soul  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
its  capacity.     It  stood  face  to  face  with  the  older  philo- 
sophies, when  Paul,  from  the  summit  of  Mars  hill,  pro- 
claimed to  the  assembled  Athenians,  the  unknown  God. 

The  founder  of  the  Christian  faith  was  early  ranked 
among  philosophers.  Several  of  the  followers  of  Plato 
speak  of  him  as  a  man  animated  by  a  divine  demon,  and 
sent  from  heaven  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  He  was 
in  one  sense,  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  a  new  school 
His  philosophy  had  but  little  in  it  of  the  merely  specula- 
tive character.  His  disciples  were  fishermen,  selected 
from  the  common  walks  of  life.  Their  sole  object  was  to 
disseminate  the  pure  doctrine  of  their  master,  and  to  do 
this  required  but  little  of  this  world's  learning.  Their  im- 
mediate successors,  the  apostolic  men,  pursued  the  same 
object  Witness  the  epistles  of  Clemens  Romanns,  ^na* 
tins  and  Polycarp. 

But  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  these  pure  doctrines 
could  long  remain  in  their  original  simplicity.  There 
were  two,  perhaps  three  causes,  that  tended  to  corrupt 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith.  One  was,  the  very  gene- 
ral practice  then  prevailing  of  clothing  the  doctrines  of 
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in  an  allegorical  dress;  another,  the  habit  of  sub- 
tie  speculation  which  reiy  many  of  the  learned  converts 
fiom  paganism  brought  with  them  from  the  schools  of 
philosophy.  Perhaps  another  might  hare  been  the  desire 
to  advance  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  schools  of  philosophy  with  the  view  of 
aiaking  converts  from  the  schools,  and  thus  of  strengthen- 
ing the  cause  of  religion. 

This  naturally  led  to  some  difference  of  views  between 
*fli6  early  fathers;  some  of  them  regarding  with  settled 
Sfersion  all  the  systems  of  pagan  philosophy ;  looking  upon 
them  as  monuments  of  human  folly,  and  as  enlisted  in  the 
npport  of  the  pagan  superstitions;  while  others  were  even 
advocates  for  di^rent  sects  of  Orecian  philosophy.  This 
hat  tendency,  however,  was  not  fully  developed  until  after 
Ae  establishment  of  the  eclectic  sect  at  Alexandria.  It 
wia  not,  however,  every  sect  that  was  equally  favored. 
Rie  Platonic  was  the  most  so;  many  of  the  fiEtthers  ima- 
gined that  they  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato  many  divine 
tmths,  which  they  supposed  he  had  received  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  Hebrews,  and  which  they  had, 
therefore,  a  right  to  transfer  from  the  academy  to  the  church. 

Next  to  the  Platonic,  the  stoic  system,  or  some  of  its 
doctrines,  were  perhaps  the  most  generally  received.  But 
the  Epicurean  never  received  any  countenance  or  support 
from  the  Christian  fathers. 

Afler  the  introduction  of  eclecticism,  Origen  and  other 
Christians  who  had  studied  in  his  school,  imagined  they 
discovered  in  the  system  of  the  Platonists,  traces  of  a  pure 
doctrine  concerning  the  divine  nature,  which  they  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  to  incorporate  into  the  Christian 
faith.  Hence  they  tinctured  the  minds  of  their  disciples 
with  the  same  prejudice,  thus  disseminating  Platonic 
notions  as  Christian  truths,  and  corrupting  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

Another  evil  to  which  this  blending  of  Christian  with 
pagan  philosophy  in  some  cases  led,  was  the  introduction 
of  speculative,  fanciful,  and  inconclusive  reasoning  on  many 
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subjects.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  argument  of  Lactantins, 
to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  worshiping  idols,  in  which 
he  says :  "  When  men  take  an  oath,  they  look  up  to  heaven. 
They  do  not  seek  God  under  their  feet ;  because  whatever 
lies  below  them  must  necessarily  be  inferior  to  them;  but 
they  seek  him  on  high,  because  nothing  can  be  greater 
than  man,  except  what  is  above  him ;  but  God  is  greater 
than  man ;  he  is  therefore  above,  and  not  beneath  him, 
and  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  lower,  but  the  higher  regions, 
whence,  it  is  evident,  that  images  formed  of  stones  dng* 
out  of  the  earth,  cannot  be  proper  objects  of  worship." 

And  so  also,  when  Clement  of  Alexandria  represents  it 
as  a  meretricious  practice  for  a  woman  to  look  at  herself 
in  a  mirror  :  "  Because,"  says  he,  "  by  making  an  image 
of  herself,  she  violates  the  eommandment,  which  prohibits 
the  making  of  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in  heaven  above, 
or  on  earth  beneath." 

This  corruption  of  the  Christian  faith  also  discovered 
itself  in  a  peculiar  species  of  fanaticism,  consisting  in  a 
certain  mystical  notion  of  perfection,  originating  in  a  no- 
tion common  to  Platonists,  orientalists,  and  gnostics; 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  imprisoned  and  debased  in  its  cor- 
poreal habitation ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  disen- 
gaged from  the  incumbrance,  and  purged  from  the  dregs 
of  matter,  it  is  prepared  for  its  return  to  the  divine  nature, 
the  fountain  from  which  it  proceeded.  Hence  the  doc- 
trine that  severe  abstinence,  and  all  kinds  of  mortification 
of  the  body,  tended  to  disengage  from  the  incumbrance, 
to  elevate  t)ie  soul,  and  thus  to  enable  it  to  approach 
nearer  to  God  and  to  heaven.  Many,  under  this  mistaken 
idea,  even  as  early  as  the  second  century,  became  anchor- 
ites, quitting  the  busy  haunts  of  life,  and  retiring  into 
solitary  places,  where  they  devoted  themselves  wholly  to 
abstinence,  contemplation  and  prayer. 

Of  the  Christian  fathers,  Origen  may  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  the  oriental  bearing  of  the  Christian  phi- 
losophy, and  Justin  Martyr  of  its  proclivities  to  the  Grecian 
sects. 
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The  former  was  born  at  Alexandria,  in  A.  D.  183. 
When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  opened  a  school  in 
Alexandria,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  grammar  and 
philosophy.  Upon  the  death  of  Clement,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  charge  of  the  Christian  catechetical  school, 
following  closely  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor.  His 
manners  wore  severe,  and  his  morals,  according  to  the 
most  rigid  system.  He  wore  no  shoes  upon  his  feet,  and 
resorted  to  voluntary  emasculation,  to  destroy  all  sexual 
desires.  He  resorted  to  an  allegorical  method  of  explain- 
ing the  writings  and  traditions  of  the  ancients ;  his  funda- 
'  mental  canon  of  criticism  being,  that  wherever  the  literal 
tense  of  scripture  was  not  obvious,  or  not  clearly  consist- 
ent with  his  tenets,  the  words  were  to  be  understood  in  a 
spiritual  and  mystical  sense.  This  rule,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, would  reEidily  admit  to  an  incorporation  with  the 
Christian  creed  of  all  the  fancies  and  dreams  of  a  vivid  and 
disturbed  imagination. 

The  peculiar  tenets  of  Origen  were,  that  Ood  is  the 
creator  because  omnipotent.  That  he  is  from  eternity, 
and  must  necessarily  have  created  beings  subject  to  his 
empire.  That  the  imperfect  nature  of  matter  interposes 
a  limit  to  his  operations.  That  the  divine  nature  must  be 
the  fountain  of  matter,  and  is  itself,  in  some  sense,  mate- 
rial. That  God,  angels,  and  the  souls  of  men,  are  of  one 
and  the  same  substance. 

He  asserted  that  there  are  in  the  divine  nature,  three 
subsistences.  And  that  the  son  was  the  first  emanation 
from  God,  proceeding  from  him  like  a  solar  ray  from  the 
sun,  but  dependent  upon  him,  and  his  minister  in  creation. 
That  spirit  which  informs  matter,  is  the  intelligent,  active 
principle,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  divine  logos,  but  cir- 
cumscribed by  matter.  That  all  spirits  existed  at  first  as 
perfect  intelligences,  living  a  pure,  divine  life.  That 
angels  are  clothed  with  a  subtle,  corporeal  vehicle.  That 
miinU  are  of  various  oniers,  and  are  placed  in  various 
regions  of  the  world,  according  to  their  use  or  abuse  of 
liberty.     That  evil  spirits  are  degraded  by  being  confined 
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to  a  grosser  body,  and  in  these  they  are  purged  from 
their  guilt,  until  they  are  prepared  to  ascend  to  a  higher 
order.  That  every  man  is  attended  here  both  by  a  good 
and  a  bad  angel.  That  human  souls  were  created  before 
the  bodies  they  were  designed  to  inhabit ;  that  they  were 
sent  into  these  bodies  as  to  a  prison,  for  the  punishment 
of  sin,  and  that  they  pass  from  one  body  to  another. 
That  the  prison  of  these  souls  varies  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  demerit.  That  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  also  animated  by  souls,  which  have  preserved  their 
purity,  and  that  these  souls  are  capable  of  predicting 
future  events. 

He  maintained  that  the  creation,  or  rather  the  formation 
of  the  actual  world,  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  creation, 
but  a  catastrophe,  a  fall ;  but  that  the  fallen  world  was 
nevertheless  subject  to  a  law  of  restoration,  which  is  ful- 
filled in  a  long  series  of  periods. 

He  asserted  that  all  things  are  in  perpetual  rotation; 
receding  from  and  at  last  returning  to  the  divine  fountain; 
whence  an  eternal  succession  of  worlds,  and  the  final  resto- 
ration of  the  souls  of  bad  men,  and  of  evil  spirits,  after 
certain  purgations,  to  happiness.  That  the  souls  of  the 
good  are  continually  advancing  in  perfection,  and  rising 
to  a  higher  state.  That  matter  itself  will  hereafter  receive 
a  glorious  transfiguration,  and  be  refined  into  a  better 
substance;  and  that  thus,  after  a  great  revolution  of  ages, 
all  things  will  return  to  their  source,  and  that  then  God 
will  be  all  in  all. 

Such  was,  in  substance,  the  system  of  Origen,  obviously 
linked  with  the  oriental  emanative  system,  and  which  was 
among  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  gnosticism;  and  to  the 
Jewish  Cabala. 

Justin,  surnamed  the  martyr,  was  born  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century.  He  first  studied  the  stoic, 
and  afterwards  the  peripatetic  philosophy.  Not  finding  in 
these  that  which  could  satisfy  the  wants  of  his  mind  and 
soul,  he  resorted  next  to  the  Platonic,  and  in  this  he  took 
great  delight,  "finding,"  as  he  says,  "that  the  contempla- 
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lion  of  incorporeal  ideas  added  wings  to  his  mind,  so  that 
he  hoped  MOon  to  ascend  to  the  tme  wisdom." 

In  one  of  his  solitary  rambles  he  met  with  the  venerable 
Polycarp,  and,  through  his  teachings,  was  induced  to  con- 
sult the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  He  read 
them  with  great  attention,  and  then  confessed  that  the 
goq>el  of  Christ  was  the  only  certain  and  useful  philo- 
m>jAkj.  About  the  year  A.  D.  183,  he  embraced  the 
Christian  fiEtith. 

His  love,  however,  for  the  Platonic  philosophy  still 
continued,  and  he  drew  largely  upon  it  in  his  explanation 
and  defense  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  As  he  perceived, 
or  imagined  he  saw,  many  points  of  agreement  between 
Platonism  and  Christianity,  he  concluded  that  whatever 
was  valuable  in  the  former,  had  either  been  communicated 
directly  to  Plato  by  inspiration,  or  had  been  transmitted 
to  him  by  tradition  from  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
In  either  case,  the  Platonic  philosophy  might  be  justly 
claimed  as  belonging  to  divine  revelation,  and  hence 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  Christian  creed. 

All  good  doctrine  according  to  him  proceeds  from  the 
logos  or  first  emanation  of  the  divine  nature,  and,  for 
tibat  reason,  belongs  of  right  to  the  Christians  wherever 
it  may  be  found.  "  Next  to  God,"  says  he,^'  we  revere  and 
love  the  logos  of  the  underived  and  ineffable  deity,  who 
for  our  sake  became  man,  that  partaking  of  our  infirmities 
he  might  heal  our  diseases."  "All  writers,"  he  adds, 
"  through  the  seed  of  the  logos  sown  within  them,  are  able 
obscurely  to  discern  those  things  which  have  a  real  exist- 
ence." And  in  another  place,  "We  are  instructed  that 
Christ  is  the  first  begotten  son  of  God,  and  have  already 
shown  that  he  is  the  logos,  of  which  the  whole  human 
race  partakes,  and  that  whoever  lives  according  to  the 
logos  are  Christians,  even  though,  for  their  neglect  of 
pagan  divinities  they  have  been  reckoned  atheists,  as, 
among  the  Greeks,  Socrates,  Heraclitus,  and  the  like;  and 
among  barbarians,  Abraham,  Ananias,  Azarias,  MissBl, 
Elias  and  many  others." 
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From  these  and  other  passages  in  the  works  of  Justin, 
it  is  evident  that  he  applied  the  term  logos  to  the  emanat- 
ing reason  of  the  divine  natare,  and  that  to  this  divine  rea- 
son he  attributed  the  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  prophets; 
and  he  supposed  this  same  to  have  been  the  Christ  who 
appeared  in  the  flesh.     But  he  did  not  limit  the  influence 
of  this  divine  reason  to  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  and  prophets. 
He  also  supposed  that  the  excellent  pagan  philosophers 
participated  in  it,  and  hence  he  regarded  every  tenet  in 
the  writings  of  the  philosophers,  which  he  could  reconcile 
with  Christian  doctrine,  as  being  also  a  portion  of  divine 
wisdom. 

He  derived  from  Plato  the  idea,  that  man  can  only 
arrive  at  divine  science,  through  the  medium  of  the  logos. 
Hence,  he  was  led  to  refer  all  Christian  knowledge  to 
the  perception  of  the  divine  reason  inhabiting  in  men ;  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  an  error,  which  is  still  retained 
in  some  of  the  Christian  sects,  that  Christ,  or  the  word,  is 
a  substantial  ray  of  divine  light,  internally  communicated 
to  man.  He  also  borrowed  from  Plato  his  notion  of 
angels  employed  in  the  government  of  the  elements,  the 
earth,  and  the  heavens,  and  many  other  ideas  not  derived 
from  the  scriptures.  It  will  be  clearly  perceived,  there- 
fore, that  Justin  represents  philosophical,  particularly  the 
Platonic,  element,  in  the  Christian  philosophy  of  the 
fathers. 

The  speculations  of  the  early  fathers  mainly  relate  to 
the  deity,  and  to  the  relations  existing  between  the  world, 
and  mankind  and  God. 

I.  In  relation  to  deity,  they  maintained  that  there  are 
three  different  ways  in  which  God  may  be  known,  viz : 

1.  By  his  image. 

2.  From  external  nature. 

3.  By  immediate  revelation. 

Of  these  three,  they  appear  to  have  assigned  the  most 
importance  to  the  last  named  ;  considering  the  existence 
of  God,  rather  as  based  upon  faith,  than  knowledge,  and 
the  idea  of  a  divinity,  they  regarded  as  innate,  because  ot 
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its  nniversality.  On  this  point  there  was  not  a  perfect 
unanimity  of  opinion ;  some  maintaining  the  possible  appli- 
cation to  this  subject  of  our  ideas  and  understanding,  un- 
aided by  revelation ;  while  others  insisted  that  the  nature 
of  God  is  not  capable  of  being  known  by  the  unassisted 
understandings,  at  least  by  any  conceptions  of  our  own, 
without  divine  revelation. 

Many,  at  first,  represented  the  deity  as  associated  with 
■pace  and  time,  like  a  corporeal  being;  but  they  gradually 
corrected  these  notions,  and  reduced  them  to  those  of  im- 
materiality, or  to  something  nearly  approaching  it  All 
the  notions  which  "we  can  form  of  the  divine  essence,  ac- 
cording to  the  fathers,  ascend  and  meet  at  last,  in  a  radical 
Botion,  beyond  which  the  mind  cannot  go;  that  notion 
being  the  idea  of  substantial  unity.  This  unity,  they 
represented  as  indistinct,  invisible,  and  concealed,  in  such 
m  sense,  that  it  presents  to  our  minds  no  special  quality 
which  can  be  seized  upon. 

They  maintained,  that  inasmuch  as  all  notions  refer  to 
existences,  that  that  which  is  above  all  existence  evades  all 
notion.  That  it  falls  neither  under  the  senses,  nor  the 
imagination,  nor  thought,  nor  language.  That  it  is  the 
one,  unknown,  supersubstantial,  who  is  goodness  itself. 

They  held  that  the  essence,  life,  intelligence  of  this 
infinite  one,  are  all  incomprehensible.  That  it  is  beyond 
everj'thing  which  can  be  expressed.  And  consequently, 
that  he  is  without  existence,  without  substance,  without 
intelligence,  \iithout  life,  not  by  privation  of  these  things, 
but  by  superlation.  That  everything  which  those  words 
express,  are  posterior  to  his  unity. 

This  unity,  although  inconceivable  in  itself,  was  never- 
theless regarded  as  the  principle,  the  basis  of  everything 
which  exists,  as  in  fact,  the  root  and  ground  of  all  being. 
*'  All  things,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  exist  in  as  far  as  they 
have  unity ;  and  this  is  a  vestige  of  the  hidden  unity  through 
which  they  exist." 

Says  one :  "  Everything  is  in  the  unity  and  with  the 
unity ;  the  one  is  all,  everything."     Another  designates 
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the  being  of  God,  by  name  of  the  immense  sea  of  sub- 
stance. A  third  says  :  "  We  may  fix  the  place  of  every- 
thing in  him ;  that  he  contains  everything,  becaase  every- 
thing comes  from  him."  A  fourth  calls  him  the  unity  of 
unities,  the  root  of  roots,  the  idea  of  ideas,  the  world  of 
worlds. 

n.  Relation  of  God  to  creation.  In  passing  from  God 
to  his  creation,  the  fathers  were  compelled  to  combat 
two  great  systems  of  error,  viz  :  pantheism  and  dualism. 

They  objected  to  the  first,  that  it  destroyed  the  proper 
notion  of  God.  That  in  assuming  that  all  beings  are  frac- 
tions, portions  of  God,  who  divides  himself  in  producing 
them,  the  unity,  the  essential  character  of  the  divine  sub- 
stance, is  entirely  broken  up. 

Again  they  urged  that  infirmity,  error,  crime,  all  attach 
to  created  beings ;  and  that  if  these  beings  are  only  parts 
of  the  divine  essence,  according  to  the  system  of  panthe- 
ism, that  then  that  divine  essence  must  be  imperfect,  and 
subject  to  infirmity,  error  and  crime.  They  opposed, 
therefore,  to  pantheism,  the  proposition  that  the  divine 
essence  is  neither  divisible,  nor  in  any  degree  corruptible, 
nor  under  any  relation. 

Their  objection  to  dualism  was  grounded  upon  the  same 
style  of  reasoning.  They  maintained  that  to  attribute 
eternity,  independence,  and  necessary  being  to  matter, 
they  destroyed  the  notion  of  God  by  divesting  him  of  his 
proper  and  incommunicable  attributes.  That  the  neces- 
sary eternal  existence  of  the  evil  principle  would  impair 
the  notion  of  infinite  power,  intelligence  and  love;  of  the 
first,  inasmuch  as  that  principle  was  held  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  God;  of  the  second,  since  matter,  as  essentially 
dark,  was  incomprehensible  even  to  God ;  and  of  the  third, 
since  the  divine  goodness  was  resisted  and  checked  by  an 
infinite  principle  of  hatred,  discord  and  destruction.  They 
opposed  therefore  to  dualism  the  proposition:  that  God 
has  made  everything  that  exists  out  of  that  which  did  not 
before  exist,  that  is,  without  preexistent  matter. 
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Bat  on  this  a  question  arose:  did  the  creation  take  place 
within  the  limits  of  time?  or  from  all  eternity?  Some 
were  advocates  of  the  former,  and  some  of  the  latter. 

But  another  question  was  presented,  and  that  was :  how 
did  finite  beings  proceed  from  the  infinite  ?  and  to  this  no 
answer  was  attempted  to  be  given.  The  fathers^  claimed 
that  the  act  of  creation  was  a  mystery,  a  problem  incapa- 
ble of  solution.  And  they  maintained  that  it  was  neces- 
sarily so,  since,  in  order  to  comprehend  completely  this 
relation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  embrace  both  the  terms, 
that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  finite  intelli- 
gence to  transform  itself  into  infinite  intelligence. 

They  held  that  creatures  can  be  conceived  as  existing 
only  by  communication  from  God,  and  that  this  idea  of 
commanication  is  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  creation. 
That  to  conceive  of  creation,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
three  things,  viz :  God,  individual  beings,  and  an  interme- 
diate order  of  realities  called  communications.  That,  as 
to  the  first,  God,  so  far  forth  as  he  is  infinite,  is  essentially 
incommunicable.  That  individual  beings,  being,  as  indi- 
viduals, necessarily  finite,  are  the  opposites  of  God.  That 
the  communications  are  certain  divine  properties,  attri- 
butes, or  virtues,  such  as  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  life, 
etc. ;  which  exist  in  creatures  in  finite  degrees. 

These  latter,  therefore,  must  sustain  two  relations ;  the 
one  where  they  exist  in  God,  being  divine  properties,  and 
infinite  as  deity.  The  other  where  they  are  communicated 
to  creatures  in  finite  degrees.  In  virtue  of  the  quality  of 
finite  they  must  be  creations ;  for  nothing  finite  can  be  God. 
They  exist,  therefore,  out  of  God,  and  hence  are  called 
the  divine  processions.  In  individuals,  they  are  their  con- 
stituent principles ;  created  themselves,  they  are  in  turn 
the  principle  of  every  particular  creation. 

To  sum  up  this  doctrine — these  communications,  in  as 
far  as  they  exist  in  God,  are  out  of  individual  beings;  in 
as  far  as  they  are  the  efficient  principles  of  every  individual 
or  limited  being,  they  exist  out  of  God,  and  thus  form  the 
union  of  every  particular  being  with  God. 

Ill]  41 
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In  regard  to  the  government  of  the  world,  and  the  order- 
ing of  events,  the  fathers  directly  opposed  fatalism  in  all 
its  forms,  whether  it  assumed  the  garb  of  the  astrologer  or 
the  stoic.  They  maintained  the  doctrine  not  only  of  a 
general,  but  also  of  a  particular  providence ;  asserting  the 
maintenance  and  government  of  the  world  by  the  ministry 
of  angels,  and  believing  these  latter  to  be  incorporeal  in  that 
part  of  their  nature  which  renders  God  visible  to  them,  and 
corporeal  in  that  part  which  renders  them  visible  to  men. 

The  fathers  strongly  asserted  the  doctrine  of  free-will, 
and  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  omniscience  of  God  with 
the  free  agency  of  man ;  in  the  doing  of  which,  they  en- 
tered largely  into  the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  physical 
and  moral  evil.  Most  of  them  taught  that  it  was  una- 
voidable, and  maintained  that  it  took  place  neither  with 
nor  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God;  that  all  that  could  be 
said  was  that  it  was  simply  permitted  by  him.  They  at- 
tributed it  in  part  to  human  agency,  and  in  part  to  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits.  They  asserted  the  existence  of 
spiritual  beings  endowed  with  a  subtle  essence,  who  mini- 
ster to  the  deity  in  the  government  of  the  world. 

In  reference  to  evil,  the  following  canons  may  be  laid 
down: 

1.  Evil  considered  generally,  is  not  anything  positive, 
but  a  simple  privation  of  good. 

2.  Evil  is  not  in  the  universe  as  a  whole ;  for,  as  a  whole, 
the  universe  tends  towards  God. 

3.  The  mutability,  that  is,  the  birth  and  dissolution  of 
things,  is  the  necessary  means  by  which  the  creation  tends 
to  its  accomplishment. 

4.  Moral  evil,  or  sin,  which  proceeds  from  the  free-will 
of  intelligent  creatures,  does  not  destroy,  in  their  being, 
the  predominance  of  good  over  evil. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Christian  metaphysics 
considers  moral  evil,  as  not  the  product  of  necessity,  but  of 
free-will.  In  thus  considering  it,  there  is  a  fortunate 
avoidance,  both  of  dualism  and  pantheism,  and  a  very  ob- 
vious superiority  to  both. 
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In  putting  tibe  supremacy  of  God  in  opposition  to  dnal- 
L,  it  has  changed  the  conditions  and  character  of  the 
it8el£    Doalism  has  been  exhibited  in  two  forms. 
Xa   the  one  it  presents  two  principles;  absolute  good 
'and  evil,  waging  with  each  oAer  an  eternal  war.    In  the 
other,  it  exhibits  itself  as  spirit  and  matter ;  two  substances 
ifluurmonioasly  united  to  form  the  universe,  as  the  soul  and 
'«  Vody  are  united  to  form  the  man.    The  last  has  been  re- 
produced in  modem  limes,  the  first  never  can  be. 

in.  Man.  How  is  he  composed,  or  of  what?  Of  two 
or  three  essential  elements,  body,  soul  and  spirit,  mat- 
ter and  mind.  The  Ikthers  admitted  two  general  elements 
of  the  creation :  the  material  and  the  spiritual  principle. 
The  first  they  looked  upon  as  inert  and  passive,  as  an 
almost  nonexistence ;  the  last,  as  the  superior  principle, 
the  source  of  activi^^  and  motion,  of  intelligence  and  life, 
ss  being,  in  fiust,  the  image  of  God,  while  matter  is  no- 
thing but  the  shadow. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  souls,  they  were  conceived  to 
be  created,  by  some,  immediately ;  by  others,  mediately. 
The  soul's  immortality  was  thought,  by  some,  to  be  in- 
separable from  its  essence ;  while  by  others,  it  was  deemed 
a  peculiar  gift  of  Gk>d,  either  bestowed  on  all,  or  specially 
on  the  elect 

IV.  Ethics.  The  relation  of  man  to  Gk>d.  The  ethics 
of  the  Others  were  of  a  strict  and  uncompromising  cha- 
racter, and  they  were  such  as  tended  to  elevate  man 
above  the  dominion  of  the  senses.  The  great  fundamental 
principle  which  they  laid  down  as  the  basis  and  ground 
of  all  volition  and  act,  was  the  will  of  Ood.  And  how 
should  that  will  be  ascertained  ?  There  were  two  sources 
of  evidence  to  resort  to,  viz :  the  scriptures,  and  reason. 
In  all  cases  where  the  former  had  distinctly  spoken,  their 
evidence  was  regarded  as  conclusive.  Reason,  with  all 
her  lofty  powers,  must  remain  silent,  where  the  Ood  who 
had  created  her  had  himself  made  a  proclamation  of  his 
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own  will.  But  in  all  those  cases  where  the  scriptures 
themselves  were  silent,  it  was  then  the  high  prerogative 
of  reason  to  resort  to  every  accessible  source  of  evidence, 
to  determine  that  will.  When  once  clearly  determined, 
from  whatever  source  of  evidence,  there  was  but  one  thing 
to  do,  and  that  was  to  obey. 

In  regard  to  the  final  cause,  or  motive,  why  GkxL  requires 
the  fulfillment  of  his  will,  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion.  According  to  some,  God  so  required  it  in  virtue 
of  his  almighty  power ;  according  to  others,  with  a  view 
to  the  eternal  welfare  and  felicity  of  man.  There  was 
also  a  third  theory  upon  this  subject,  viz :  that  which  made 
God  at  the  same  time  the  sovereign  legislator,  and  the 
supreme  good  and  end  of  all  reasonable  beings.  That  to 
be  united  to  him  is  the  height  of  happiness. 

The  fathers  preeminently  commended  the  virtues  of 
sincerity;  disinterested  love  of  our  neighbor;  patience 
and  chastity ;  the  three  last,  more  especially,  being  enforced 
with  peculiar  strictness. 

The  philosophy  of  the  early  fathers  had  two  principal 
objects.  The  first  was  to  prove  the  necessity  of  taking 
revelation  as  the  basis  or  rule  of  rational  speculations ;  and 
the  second,  to  construct  an  order  of  speculations  iu  har- 
mony with  revealed  doctrines.  These  speculations  all 
concentrated  in  one  central  point — revelation. 

Again,  the  object  of  that  philosophy  was  practical.  It 
substituted  faith  in  the  place  of  doubt  and  disbelief.  It 
proposed  a  moral  life  as  the  immediate  end,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  man  as  the  definitive  end. 

Wlien  this  philosophy  is  placed  in  relatioH  with  the 
anterior  philosophies,  it  appears  like  a  vast  eclecticism. 
It  selected  from  all  the  schools  those  conceptions  which 
seem  to  be  the  most  in  harmony  with  the  revealed  doc- 
trines. It  rested  on  the  basis  of  faith,  and  this  animating 
principle  ran  through,  and  vivified  every  conception  which 
entered  into,  or  formed  any  part  of  its  great  system. 

This  philosophy  had  two  great  missions  to  perform. 
The  first  was  to  purify  the  human  mind  from  the  errors 
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which  had  been  propagated  by  fiftlse  systems  of  philosophy ; 
and  the  second,  to  organize  all  the  sciences  upon  its  own 
enduring  basis.  These  missions  it  did  much  toward  ac- 
complishingy  even  in  the  Boman  world ;  but  for  light,  and 
love,  and  tmth  to  work  their  way  effectually  through 
darimess,  and  hate,  and  error,  requires  long  periods  of  time, 
and  well  sustained  efforts  under  the  most  £E»rorable  cir- 
eumstancee. 

The  two  great  sjrstems  of  error  with  which  the  early 
fiitherB  had  to  contend,  were  gnosticism  and  Manieheeism. 

The  first  was  derived  from  gnosiSj  knowledge,  and  ex- 
|«eoood  the  three-fold  superiorily  of  their  doctrine.  They 
laaked  it  as  superior : 

1.  To  the  pagan  rites  and  symbols,  which  it  professed 
to  explain. 

2.  To  the  Hebrew  doctrines,  the  errors  and  imperfections 
of  which  it  pretended  to  unfold. 

8.  To  the  common  belief  of  the  Christian  church,  which, 
in  the  view  of  the  gnostics,  was  nothing  but  the  weak  or 
corrupted  envelope  of  the  transcendent  Christiani^^  of 
which  they  claimed  to  be  the  depositaries. 

The  advocates  of  this  system,  or  sect,  pretended  to  a 
snperior  and  mysterious  knowledge  of  the  divine  being, 
and  the  origin  of  the  world ;  blending  the  religious  dogmas 
of  the  Persians  and  Chaldees,  with  those  of  the  Greeks 
and  Christians.  Gnosticbm,  in  fiEict,  presents  a  combina- 
tion of  Persian,  Chaldeean,  and  Egyptian  doctrines,  united 
to  conceptions  of  oriental  or  Indian  origin,  and  to  the  ca- 
balistic science  of  the  Jews. 

The  gnostics  supported  the  system  of  divine  emanation, 
taught  by  Zoroaster  and  his  followers.  One  division  of 
them  maintained  that  all  natures,  both  intelligible,  intel- 
lectual and  material,  are  derived,  by  a  succession  of  ema- 
nations, from  the  infinite  fountain  of  deity.  From  this 
secret  and  inexhaustible  abyss,  they  conceived  substantial 
powers,  or  natures,  of  various  orders,  to  fiow ;  till,  at  the 
remote  extremity  of  the  emanation,  evil  demons  and  mat* 
left  with   all  the  natural    and  mouA  evils  neeessarily 
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belonging  to  it,  were  produced.  These  emanatioDS  from 
deity,  they  divided  into  two  elates ;  the  one  includiDg 
those  powers  which  are  wrapped  up  in  the  divine  essence, 
completing  the  infinite  plenitude  of  the  divine  nature, 
while  the  other  has  an  external  existence  in  reference  to 
the  divine  essence,  and  includes  all  finite  and  imperfect 
natures.  Within  the  divine  essence  itself,  they  imagined 
a  long  series  of  emanative  principles,  to  which  they  as- 
cribed a  real  and  substantial  existence.  These  they  termed 
seons,  which  are  described  as  divine  spirits.  The  doctrine 
of  these  teons  seems  to  have  been  a  derivative  from  the 
Platonic  notion  of  ideas,  inasmuch  as  the  notion  enter- 
tained of  both,  was  that  of  beings  which  existed  distinctly 
and  substantially.  Within  this  series,  they  included  the 
demiurgus,  or  maker  of  the  world,  whom  they  supposed 
to  have  been  an  reon,  so  far  removed  from  the  first  source 
of  being,  as  to  be  allied  to  matter,  and  capable  of  acting 
upon  it.  They  conceived  both  the  spiritual  and  material 
world  to  have  flowed  from  the  same  great  fountain,  and 
their  system,  in  order  to  be  sustained,  required  substantial 
virtues,  or  powers  of  two  kinds,  active  and  passive.  Hence, 
in  their  figurative  and  emblematical  language,  they  speak  of 
male  and  female  aeons. 

There  was  another  division  of  the  gnostics,  who,  instead 
of  deriving  all  possible  existences  from  one  great  foun- 
tain of  all  being,  asserted  the  existence  of  two  first  prin- 
ciples, a  good  and  an  evil  one,  which  were  continually 
opposed  to,  and  conflicting  with  each  other. 

There  was  also  a  third  division,  which  was,  perhaps, 
only  a  modification  of  the  first,  who  maintained  the  exist- 
ence of  two  principles,  light  and  darkness ;  but  asserted 
that  they  were  both  derived  from  one  common  creator. 

In  general,  matter  was  identified  with  the  evil  principle, 
and  hence,  the  formation  of  the  universe  was  regarded  as 
a  declension  and  fall  from  the  divine  being. 

The  gnostics  divided  all  nature  into  three  kinds  of  beings, 
viz  :  hylic,  or  material ;  psychic,  or  animal ;  and  pneu- 
matic, or  spiritual.     So  also  they  distinguished  three  sorts 
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of  men,  material,  animal  and  spiritual.  The  first  they  held 
to  be .  material  and  incapable  of  knowledge.  These  per^ 
Uhed  inevitably,  both  soul  and  body.  The  psychic  or 
animal,  being  of  a  middle  nature  between  ttie  two  extremes, 
were  capable  either  of  being  saved  or  damned,  according 
to  thdjr  good  or  evil  actions*  The  third,  the  pneumatic  or 
ajfaritoal,  who  were  the  gnostics  themselves,  were  all  to  be 
eerlunly  saved. 

The  gnostics  were  much  divided  in  regard  to  their  moral 
doctrines  and  conduct  A  greater  proportion  of  them 
adopted  very  austere  rules  of  life,  recommending  rigorous 
abstinences  and  prescribing  severe  bodily  mortifications, 
with  a  yiew  to  the  purification  and  exaltation  of  the  mind. 
But  there  was  a  class  of  them  who  maintained  that  there 
waa  no  moral  difference  in  human  actions.  These  fully 
exemplified  their  utter  confounding  all  right  and  wrong  by 
living  a  loose  rein  to  all  the  passions,  and  asserting  the 
innocence  of  following  blindly  all  their  wild  and  riotous 
denres  and  inclinations. 

Manichaaism  is  perhaps  only  a  modification  of  gnosticism. 
It  waa  originated  by  Manes,  a  Persian  or  Chaldssan,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  century.  He  was  educated  itmong 
the  magi,  and  taught  the  existence  of  an  eternal  self-exist- 
ent being,  whom  alone  he  called  God.  But  along  with 
thia,  he  also  believed  in  an  evil  principle  or  being,  which 
be  called  hyle,  or  the  devil,  who  was  the  god  of  this 
world. 

The  ManichsBans  considered  Qod  as  the  author  of  the 
universe,  and  they  also  entertained  a  belief  in  the  trinity, 
supposing  the  Father  to  dwell  in  light  inaccessible;  the 
Son  in  the  solar  orb,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  diffused 
throughout  the  atmosphere.  They  asserted  the  eternity  of 
matter,  which  they  called  darkness,  and  supposed  hyle,  the 
devil,  to  be  the  result  of  some  wonderful  and  unaccounta- 
ble commotion  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  they 
seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  chaos.  By  these 
means  darkness  became  mingled  with  light,  and  thus  good 
and  evil  became  mixed  together  in  the  world. 
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The  same  doctrine  sabstantiallj  was  carried  into  their 
explanation  of  the  human  soul.     They  asserted  the  doc* 
trine  of  two  souls  in  man,  two  active  principles :  one,  the 
source  and  cause  of  all  vicious  passions,  which  derived  its 
origin  from  matter;  the  other,  the  cause  of  the  ideas  of  the 
just  and  right,  whose  origin  was  God.     As  all  mere  sensnal 
enjoyments  are  material,  and  hence  sinful,  they  were  ene- 
mies to  marriage,  allowing  it  only  to  the  second  class  of 
their  disciples,  but  not  to  the  perfect  or  confirmed  believers. 
Another  consequence  of  attaching  moral  evil  to  matter  was, 
that  they  denied  the  real  existence  of  Christ's  human  nature, 
and  supposed  him  to  have  suffered  and  died  in  appearance 
only.     According  to  them  he  took  the  form  only  of  min. 
They  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  asserting  that 
Christ  came  to  save  the  souls  of  men,  and  not  their  bodies. 
No  part  of  matter  according  to  them  could  be  worthy  of 
salvation. 

In  reference  to  the  final  consummation  of  all  things,  the 
Manichffians  agreed  with  the  gnostics  in  maintaining  ihe 
return  to  God  of  all  purified  divine  emanations ;  but  they 
differed  from  each  other  in  regard  to  the  final  destination 
of  matter.  The  hylic  or  material  principle,  could  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  Manicheeans,  be  annihilated.  As  in  their 
doctrine  it  was  uncreated,  it  must,  therefore,  be  indestmo* 
tible.  To  reconcile  its  indestructibility  with  the  Qnal 
triumph  of  God,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  suppos- 
ing that  it  would  be  reduced  forever  to  a  sort  of  cadaverous 
state ;  to  a  kind  of  immortal  death.  Its  ashes,  they  main- 
tained, would  be  consigned  to  the  abyss  from  which  it 
issued,  and  the  souls,  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be 
seduced  by  it,  would  be  condemned  to  keep  guard,  motion- 
less and  sad,  around  this  eternal  sepulchre. 

This  will  close  the  consideration  of  the  Roman  element 
of  philosophy.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  its  treat- 
ment consists  more  in  giving  an  account  of  the  difiTerent 
systems  of  philosophy  that  prevailed  and  maintained  their 
sway  in  the  empire  of  thought  during  the  ascendancy  of 
Roman   dominion,  than  of  the  Roman  philosophy  itself. 
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Indeed,  Borne  eoald  never  boast  that  she  had  given  birth  to 
lay  peculiar  system  of  philosophy.  Nor  has  she  added 
moch,  if  anything,  to  the  stock  of  philosophical  knowledge. 
It  is  by  her  arms ;  by  her  indomitable  perseverance ;  by 
lier  onconqnerable  spirit;  by  her  admirably  contrived 
iyvlem  of  government,  while  under  republican  institutions ; 
sod  by  her  sound  and  judicial  system  of  jurisprudence,  that 
•he  has  been  enabled  to  give  such  a  mighty  impress  upon 
tiie  world's  advancing  civilization. 

A  few  reflections  naturally  arise  on  bidding  adieu  to  the 
•ocient  philosophy.  We  have  now  passed  through  one 
great  cycle  in  the  history  of  thought  Although  its  deve- 
lopment during  this  long  period  is  marked  by  a  less  de^gree 
of  perfection  in  its  method,  less  rigorous  exactness  in  its 
processes,  and  a  less  completeness  in  its  results,  than  have 
diaracterized  modem  times,  yet  it  still  presents  itself  as  a 
worthy  subject  of  study.  Every  nation  or  people  that  has 
had  a  history  has  had  also  a  culminating  point  in  its  deve- 
lopment beyond  which  their  powers  were  incapable  of  ris- 
ing. This  point  has  been  attained  in  its  philosophy,  in 
which  has  been  found  the  mirror  that  has  reflected  all 
the  other  elements  of  humanity.    • 

The  great  point  of  distinction  between  the  speculative 
thought  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  consists  in  the 
fact  that,  although  reflection  is  an  essential  characteristic 
of  each,  yet  in  the  former  that  reflection  bad  in  it  more  of 
the  spontaneous,  while  in  the  latter  it  was  conducted  more 
according  to  method.  In  the  world's  early  history  it  was 
tlie  reaching  out  of  thought  in  every  possible  direction  ;  the 
exploring  what  problems  were  to  be  solved,  as  well  as  at- 
tempting the  methods  of  solution.  This  freedom  of 
direction,  and  of  speculative  action,  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  best  calculated  to  furnish  the  amplest  materials 
for  the  more  mature,  methodical,  and  better  directed  mind 
of  modem  times  to  act  upon.  Although  many  of  the  same 
problems  have  retumed  to  demand  the  action,  and  test  the 
strength  of  modern  thought,  yet  while  in  the  ancient  phi- 
losophies there  is  more  of  spontaniety  in  their  evolution ; 
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in  the  modern  will  be  found  greater  rigor  iu  the  analysia, 
more  distinctness  in  the  statement,  a  stronger  logic  in  the 
conclusions. 

The  culminating  point  in  the  development  of  Grecian, 
in  fact  of  ancient  philosophy,  so  far  as  science  was  cod- 
cerned,  was  reached  by  the  teachings  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle.     In  its   speculative    character  the   philosophy  of 
Greece  ran  through  all  grades,  from  the  most  unqualified 
skepticism  to  the  most  unmitigated  dogmatism ;  at  one 
time  wholly  rejecting  the  sensuous  presentation,  relying  on 
nothing  but  reason ;  while  at  another,  it  is  found  yielding 
itself  entirely  up  to  sensation.     One  inquires  what  we  are 
to  regard  as  the  true  character  of  the  Grecian  scientific 
view  ?     And  answers  "  that  we  are  to  regard  it  as  a  series 
of  developments,  as  a  life  which  attempts  gradually  to 
understand  itself,^  and  in  this  cause  is  liable  to  aberrations; 
nay,  in  the  recklessness  of  folly  or  the  agony  of  grief,  even 
to  total  despair  of  its  powers."     Thus  in  the  Ionic  school 
the  ruling  idea  was,  that  whatever  is  real  and  true  is  in 
a  perpetual  evolution,  whether  it  be  of  a  single  force  or  of 
a  plurality  of  motions  in  the  contrariety  of  a  moving  force 
and  a  moved  matter,  holding  that  reason  is  tlie  ruling 
principle  in  the  flux  of  phenomena.     So  the  Pythagoreans 
conceived  the  world  as  a  living  development,  whose  ulti- 
mate contrarieties  blend  together  in  the   production  of 
harmony.     Their  hope  for  the  duration  of  life,  was  in  the 
conflict  of  these  opposite  momenta.     The  Eleatic  school, 
of  all  the  pre-Socratic,  declared  against  the  verdict  of  the 
senses,  reposing  everything  in   the  pure  reason.      This 
impeachment  of  the  veracity  of  the  senses  offered  the 
entering  wedge  to  skepticism,  and  gave  occasion  to  the 
school  of  the  sophists.     This  was  but  a  modified  form  of 
skepticism;    whatever  direction  it  took,  whether  it  con- 
tented itself  with  ascribing  to  the  corporeal  alone  a  per- 
fectly inscrutable  truth,  rejecting  whatever  belongs  to  soul 
or  reason ;  or  whether  it  made  all  truth  to  lose  itself  amid 
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ike  eeft8el688  flux  of  things  flowing  into  existence ;  or 
whether  it  reached  its  ultimate  limit  in  ascribing  precisely 
tfie  same  truth  to  the  nonexistent  atf  to  the  existent, 
thereby  utterly  overthrowing  the  possibility  of  the  truth 
of  language  and  thought 

From  this  utter  annihilation  of  all  dependence  upon 
Ihe  results  of  mental  action,  the  human  mind  appealed 
and  offered  its  protest  in  the  advent  of  Socrates.  He  gave 
a  new  direction  to  the  powers  of  reflection,  awoke  the 
€keek  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  moral,  and  upreared  amid 
tiie  conflicts  of  selfish  men  the  standard  of  conscience. 
He  eummoned  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  to  place 
reliance  upon  the  strong  common  sense  convictions  of  the 
hnman  mind.  In  thus  anchoring  the  convictions  of  men 
in  two  strong-holds,  viz:  1,  in  the  conscience  or  moral 
sense,  thus  originating  ethics;  and  2,  in  the  common  sense 
convictions  of  men  in  reference  to  outward  nature,  thus 
giving  birth  to  physics,  and  in  weaving  «x>und  each  the 
defenses  of  consecutive  reasoning,  thus  rightiy  shaping 
tiie  powers  of  logic,  are  to  be  fimnd  the  great  merits  of 
Socrates. 

The  problem  left  unsolved  by  Socrates,  and  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  successors,  was  the  modes  of  connection 
and  the  relationships  existing  between  these  two  strong- 
holds; or,  in  other  words,  between  the  immutable,  eternal, 
and  unconditioned  on  the  one  side,  and  the  fluctuating, 
perishing,  and  conditioned  on  the  other. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  was  first  undertaken  by 
Plato.  His  mode  of  effecting  it,  was  by  establishing  a 
system  of  ideas,  which  had  themselves  all  the  characters  of 
the  immutable  and  eternal,  and  by  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  perfect  and  the  good  might  be  rendered  attainable. 
In  this  system  he  thought  the  unity  of  science  and  being, 
of  reason  and  of  truth,  was  to  be  found.  But  this  failed 
to  render  a  perfect  explanation.  The  constant  flux  of 
things  in  the  sensible  world,  revealed  only  a  complicated 
confusion,  in  which  truth  and  error  were  so  blended  to- 
gether, as  to  admit  of  no  clear  and  satisfiftctory  s^wration. 
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His  only  explanation  was,  that  the  ideas  separately,  and 
one  by  one,  are  incapable  of  perfection,  and  that  besides 
good,  evil  also  must  be  eternal  in  this  world,  where  no- 
thing more  than  a  striving  after  good  is  possible,  the  full 
and  complete  attainment  of  it  being  utterly  impossible. 
Thus  he,  in  efiect,  merged  the  soul  into  the  fluctuating, 
perishing  and  conditioned,  without  oflFering  the  hope  of 
an  ultimate  perfect  delivery. 

Aristotle  saw  in  the  fluctuating  element  an  union  of 
real  entity  with  potentiality,  and  an  unceasing  effort  to 
realize  the  latter.     He  invoked  the  aid  of  experience,  and 
proposed  by  means  of  that,  the  penetrating  intellect,  and 
the  practiced  understanding,  to  discover  the  essential  by 
means  of  the  accidental,  and  to  trace  the  principle  in  its 
phenomena.     As  truth  is  eternal  and  immutable,  so  rea- 
son requires  an  unity  of  science,  and  an  ultimate  principle 
of  motion,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  itself,  but  is  immu- 
table and  eternal.     Thus  occurred  to  him  the  idea  of  God, 
who,  without  being  himself  moved,  is  yet  the  prime  mover, 
the  principle  from  which  proceeds  all  change,  who,  remain- 
ing himself  unmoved,  moves  all  things  by  the  desire  which 
they  all  have  for  him.     God,  or  the  good,  is  pure  energy, 
operating  in  all  things ;  the  source  of  all  energy,  of  all 
truth ;   possessing  a  complete  intelligence,  the  complete 
idea  of  the  all  perfect  —  of  himself.     Thus  he  succeeded 
better  than  Plato,  in  bringing  life   and   the   fluctuating 
things  of  nature,  into  a  closer  union  with  God.     But  his 
philosophy  was  far  less  elevating  than  that  of  Plato,  as  it 
regards  man  as  a  merely  transitory  being,  having  only  an 
indirect  contact  with  the  divine,  by  means  of  numerous 
intermediate  essences.     Besides,  it  was  utterly  inadequate, 
to  explain  the  existence  and  operation  of  a  series  of  im- 
perfect objects,  along  with  the  perfect  operation  of  God. 
lie  could  only  resolve  it  into  a  law  of  necessity,  that  it 
should  be  so,  without  assigning  any  origin  to  the  law,  or 
other  reason  for  its  existence. 

Both  syst(Mns  agree  in  one  respect,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  investigate  and  determine  the  good.     They  difl^Br  as  to 
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here  it  is  to  be  found ;  Plato,  placing  it  in  a  system  of 
nmutable  ideas,  and  Aristotle,  in  the  energy  of  life. 
The  dream  of  Plato  was  of  an  ideal  worid,  which  should 
possess  good  in  its  absolute  purity.  But  Aristotle  re- 
jected the  hypothesis  of  such  a  world,  and  looked  for  it, 
although  under  some  limiting  conditions,  in  the  world  of 
sense.  A  single  step  only  was  now  required  to  plunge 
man  again  in  the  sensible  world.  Here  he  was  taken 
immediate  possession  of  by  the  skeptic  and  Epicurean 
philosophy. 

The  former,  however,  still  vacillated  between  the  sensible 
nd  the  suprasensible  world ;  holding  the  latter  to  be  the 
true  world,  but  teaching  that  it  exists  not  for  man,  who 
eannot  escape  from  the  sensible.  The  Epicurean  went 
further,  and  taught  that  the  good  was  really  to  be  found 
in  the  sensible  world,  and  placed  it  in  a  wise  adjustment  of 
sensual  pleasures. 

The  rebound  from  both  these  systems  of  philosophy 
brings  us  to  that  of  the  stoic,  the  origin  of  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  Platonic  and  the  Aristote- 
lian philosophy  to  discover  the  principle  of  connection 
between  God  and  the  sensible  world.  It  was  urged  that  if 
necessity  required  that  a  world  imperfect,  mutable,  and 
conditioned,  should  be  placed  alongside  of  the  unchange- 
able perfect,  it  must  apparently  involve  a  dualism.  And 
again,  that  any  idea  of  God  which  fails  to  represent  him  as 
an  active  and  efficient  energy,  and  producing  by  himself  all 
things  that  arc  in  the  world,  must  derogate  from  his  vitality; 
claiming  that  God  cannot  reveal  himself  to  man,  and  thus 
become  an  object  of  human  cognition  in  the  world,  with- 
out being  actually  in  it  ^ 

Hence  the  stoic  philosophy  declared  God  to  be  the  vitaF 
force,  which  in  certain  periods  of  life  originates  the  world, 
and  again  dissolves  it  into  himself;  who  fashions  in  him- 
self his  own  proper  matter,  forming  out  of  its  generality  its 
special  properties,  which  he  again  resolves  into  the  general. 
This  philosophy  holds  that  all  the'  things  of  this  world 
whether  they  enjoy  in  the  general  course  of  life  a  longe 
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or  shorter  existence,  are  alike  swallowed  up  in  the  necearity 
of  life. 

Thus  the  stoics  united,  to  some  extent,  the  unchangeable 
and  unconditioned  with  the  mutable  and  conditioned,  bv 
arriving  at  the  idea  of  a  corporeal  God,  who  is  nevertheleaa 
full  of  the  most  active  vitality,  and  endowed  with  moet 
perfect  wisdom  and  intelligence.     He  comprises  in  himself 
all  ideas,  each  being  a  living  force,  and  bearing  in  itself 
the  germ  of  development.     To  this  philosophy  everything  ia 
corporeal  and  sensible,  and  hence  according  to  it  the  sen- 
suous presentations  are  alone  worthy  of  trust  and  confidence. 
But  in  the  progress  made  by  life  in  its  various  develop- 
ments it  distinguished   several  degrees  of  existence,  the 
highest  of  which  is  the  force  which  holds  the  whole  in 
union  and  combination,  ruling  as  well  in  the  individual 
parts  as  in  the  whole.     This  was  declared  to  be  reasou. 
And  thus  acknowledging  the  superior  dignity  of  reason, 
the  stoics  resolved  the  opposition  between  the  sensible  and 
the  suprasensible  into  a  difference  of  degree.     The  life  of 
the  world,  they  held,  has  its  ultimate  destination,  and  that 
all  things  must  again  return  into  their  generality.     Thus 
it  is  that  in  these  successive  developments  or  puttings  forth 
into  the  sensible,  and  again  the  absorption  of  all  things 
into  himself,  the  cycles  of  eternity  are  run,  and  it  is  even 
this  unceasing  circulation  of  life  and  activity  thatconstitates 
the  true  essence  of  divinity.     Thus  by  his  very  vitality  he 
is  subject  to  perpetual  change.      The  later  character  of 
stoicism  placed  a  firm  reliance  in  the    moral  energy  of 
man,  teaching  the  necessity  of  dispensing  with,  and  the 
abnolute  worthlcssness  of,  external  advantages;  referring 
all  truth  to  the  sensuous   presentation,  and  recommend- 
ing in  all  things,  resignation  to  the  divine  dispensations. 
This  was  the   stoicism  of  the  Roman.      The  decline  of 
ancient  philosophy,  or  its  intermingling  with  the  n^w  ele- 
ment of  Christianity,  requires  here  no  special  comment. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ROMAN  ART. 

Art  as  an  element  of  Roman  civilization,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  military  and  naval 
tactics,  is  very  much  inferior  to  that  which  brightejis  and 
beaatities  the  whole  field  of  Grecian  culture.  Art,  in 
Greece,  struck  out  its  own  courses,  formed  its  own  models, 
worked  with  its  own  instruments,  pursued  its  own  ends, 
and  achieved  its  own  glorious  triumphs.  In  Rome,  it  has 
accomplished  little  except  as  a  feeble  and  rather  imperfect 
imitation  of  the  Grecian  models.  Indeed,  so  &r  as  relates 
to  the  arts  of  design,  and  those  which  fall  more  peculiarly 
within  the  denomination  of  fine  arts,  those  who  studied 
and  practiced  them  under  the  Roman  dominion,  were  gene- 
TiUly  Grecians,  or  some  other  than  Romans.  There  were 
few  elements  in  the  Roman  character  that  led  to  the  culti- 
vation of  art.  The  Roman  spirit  was  too  entirely  practical, 
too  much  utilitarian,  to  find  a  delightful  home  amid  the 
splendors  of  the  ideal.  The  Roman  delighted  in  the  plea- 
sures of  sense ;  in  the  pursuits  of  jurisprudence  and  the 
aflidrs  of  government ;  in  yielding  to  the  calls  of  ambition, 
and  endeavoring  to  obtain  distinction  both  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  at  home  and  the  command  of  armies 
abroad ;  and  thought  little  of  philosophy  or  of  the  diflferent 
si>ecies  of  art.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  peculiar  mission 
of  Greece  to  develop  the  elements  of  philosophy  and  art  in 
tlie  ancient  world.  To  Rome  was  assigned  the  participa- 
tion in  sterner  realities.  She  was  to  instruct  in  practical 
life ;  in  the  affairs  of  government  and  jurisprudence ;  in 
the  art  of  war  and  career  of  conquest  Each  have  well 
performed  the  part  assigned,  and  thus  the  result  has  been 
to  make  subsequent  ages  wiser  and  better  by  their  Jabors, 
and  their  examples;  teaching  almost  equally  successfully 
both  by  their  successes  and  their  failures. 
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The  general  remarks  made  while  on  the  subject  of  Gre- 
cian art  have  an  equal  application  here. 

A  similar  division  may  also  be  adopted,  and  all  Roman 
art  may  be  included  under  three  great  divisions,  viz:  the 

OBJECTIVE,  SUBJECTIVE,  and  MIXED. 

Under  the  first  will  be  included  all  those  in  which  the 
art  is  developed  by  the  human  faculties,  through  the  me- 
dium of  some  external  object  upon  which  they  act  All 
the  arts  of  design  come  here  to  be  considered,  viz  :  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  architecture. 

The  SUBJECTIVE  will  include  all  those  developed  by  the 
human  faculties,  without  a  necessary  object  upon  which 
to  act  They  are  purely  mental,  and  are  the  arts  of  music, 
of  poetry,  and  of  eloquence. 

The  MIXED  include  those  which  are  neither  purely  ob- 
jective, nor  purely  subjective,  but  which  partake  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  both.  They  are  the  art  dramatic, 
and  the  art  military. 

IHrsL  Sculpture.  The  first  native  school  of  art  in  Italy, 
was  the  Etruscan.  It  was  in  Etruria  proper,  in  her  twelve 
capital  cities,  separate  and  independent,  yet  allied  together, 
and  before  the  iron  grasp  of  Rome  had  extinguished  all 
political  freedom  in  Italy,  that  the  arts,  especially  thofle 
of  design,  flourished.  Sculpture  in  Etruria,  attained  a 
coeval,  if  not  a  prior  degree  of  refinement,  as  compared 
with  Greece.  The  remains  of  it  that  have  come  down  to 
the  present  day,  are  not  numerous.  The  works  of  na- 
tional art  consist  of  medals  and  coins;  statues  of  bronze 
and  marble;  relievos;  sculptured  gems;  engraved  bronzes  ; 
and  paintings. 

An  idea  of  the  degree  of  perfection  attained  by  the 
plastic  arts  among  the  Etruscans,  is  furnished  by  their 
works  in  burnt  clay,  of  which  several  have  come  down  to 
us.  Several  of  these  exhibit  a  distinct,  well  developed, 
native  style,  exhibiting  everywhere  a  preference  for  plastic 
ornament.  This  is  displayed  in  the  reliefs  and  statues  in 
the  pediments  of  the  temples.  The  Etruscans  executed 
colossal  figures  in  burnt  clay,  as  the  quadriga  on  the  Capi- 
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tebne  temple,  and  the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  same,  both 
€lf  which  were  formed  of  burnt  clay. 

The  Etruscans  also  possessed  the  art  of  brass  founding, 
mm  both  bronze  colossi  and  little  statuettes  have  come 
down  to  us.  They  also  understood  how  to  gild  the  bronze 
•tmtues.  There  have  also  been  found  statues  in  marble, 
Wt  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  early  Greek  or 


The  medals  and  coins  were  very  numm^us,  and  of  these 
there  are  many  beautiful  and  wonderful  specimens^  ,  They 
ete  cast  of  a  compound  metal,  and  are  either  mytdiological 
or  symbolical  in  their  representations. 

Tlie  art  of  chasing  was  practiced  in  Etruria;,  whidit  led 
to  the  production  of  embossed  works  in  gold  and  silrer. 
Among  these  were  candelabra,  goblets,  mirrors,^  shields, 
dudrs,  treedes,  etc*  So  also  they  had  carved  works  in  ivory. 

Of  the  ancient  relievos  found  in  various  pairts  of  Italy, 
eeveral  are  admitted  to  be  genuine  Etruscan,  although  t^ 
ait  of  sculpturing  stone  in  relief  seems  not  to  have  been 
esstenaively  practiced. 

The  art  of  gem  engra^  t>ro      it  to  great  ptrfbc- 

taoB  at  an  early  period,     rtb        G     ce  Italy.    We 

liave  also  fragments  of  Etr         i  i  ,      dch  were 

the  more  generally  made  of  ala  *,      ac<        limestone, 

travertine,  and  sometimes  of  burnt  clay.  They  were 
adorned  with  bas-relieft,  pertaining  mostly  to  the  tragic 
mythology,  and  containing  many  allusions  to  death  and 
the  lower  world.  Parting  scenes,  dying  scenes,  and  fime- 
rals,  are  also  frequently  represented  on  such  sarcophagi. 

There  have  been  traced  three  distinct  eras  of  art  among 
the  Etruscans.  ^^  The  lirst,  or  ancient  style,  commences 
with  the  earliest  notices  of  the  people.  It  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  Egyptian  and  the  Grecian;  but  the 
similarity  is  not  greater  than  characterizes  the  infancy  of 
invention  among  every  people.  And  though,  apart,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  discern  their  national  or  original  ele- 
ments, considered  in  connection  with  the  style  of  the  fol- 
lowing era,  their  distinctive  character  becomes  apparent, 

III]  48 
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of  an  unfettered  imagination,  essaying  its  feeble  powers 
by  no  systematic,  no  conventional  representation,  arising, 
as  in  Egypt,  from  an  impulse  foreign  to  art;  while,  from 
Greek  sculpture  of  the  same  age,  we  clearly  distinguish 
the  rudiments  of  new  modes,  and  certain  specialties  in 
the  relations  between  fancy  and  feeling  with  nature.    The 
vigorous  imagination,  the  bold  forms,  and  general  tendency 
to  exaggeration,  which  may  be  traced  even  in  its  infancy, 
display  in  its  perfection,  during  the  second   epoch,  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  Etruscan  sculpture.      In  the 
works  of  this  age,  there  is  strength,  and  massiveness,  and 
power;   but  they  want  delicacy  of  proportion,  discrimi- 
nation of  character,  and  graceful  simplicity.      The  third 
epoch  embraces  that  period,  which  beheld  the   gradual 
disappearance  of  the   Tuscans  as  an  independent  state 
from  the  face  of  Italy.     Their  political  empire  was  en- 
gulphed  in  the  extending  dominion  of  Rome;   the  dis- 
criminative character  of  their  genius  merged  in  the  arts  of 
the  colonial  Greeks,  when  the  schools  of  Shegium  and 
Crotona  sent  forth  masters  equal,  if  not  superior  to  those 
of  Greece." 

The  Tuscan  school  of  art  continued  in  operation  long 
after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Indeed,  it  did  not  terminate 
until  some  480  years  after  the  building  of  that  city.  For 
a  long  time  even  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Tuscan  re- 
publics, sculpture  was  practiced,  but  it  had  lost  all  national 
character.  That  this  art  was  cultivated  with  great  zeal 
and  ardor  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Romans  carried 
off  from  Volsinum  alone  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  sta- 
tues. The  Romans,  however,  did  not  foster  the  arts  either 
as  native  ornaments,  or  as  moral  causes  in  their  empire. 
They  possessed  merely  sufficient  knowledge  to  value  the 
fruits  of  genius,  as  the  harvest  of  conquest. 

The  art  of  sculpture  among  the  ancients  is  indebted,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  for  its  origin  and  progress,  to  the 
heathen  mythology.  We  have  already  seen  this  illustrated 
in  Grecian  art.  The  Romans,  prior  to  the  reign  of  the 
elder  Tarquin,  are  said  to  have  had  no  images  of  the  gods. 
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For  a  long  time  subseqaentlj,  their  statues  of  gods  in  clay 
or  wood  were  made  by  Etruscan  artists.  These  were  quite 
rustic  and  common  in  their  appearance,  and  hence  we  find 
Gato  opposing  the  introduction  of  Greek  statuary,  urging 
as  a  reason,  that  its  divine  forms  would  expose  to  ridicule 
the  rude  fashioning  of  the  Roman  deities. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  Roman  art,  or  what 
might  perhaps  pass  under  that  name,  was  of  a  character 
public  and  practical.  Roads  on  a  gigantic  scale  were  con- 
structed. Aqueducts  were  conceived  and  executed  of  such 
▼mst  magnitude  and  proportions  as  to  create  sentiments  of 
awe  and  wonder  during  all  subsequent  times.  In  all  these 
works  practical  utility  and  not  ornament  was  consulted. 
Little,  if  any,  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation 
of  art  for  its  own  sake. 

Bat  in  process  of  time,  policy  led  in  the  direction  of 
art.  The  practice  commenced  of  erecting  bronze  statues 
to  distinguished  persons,  in  the  forum.  This  was  found 
oseful  in  the  creation  of  motives  to  render  valuable  ser- 
-vices  to  the  public.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  number 
of  statues  of  men  in  the  forum  soon  became  very  great. 
The  artists  by  whom  these  were  executed,  were  undoubt- 
edly Greeks  and  Etruscans.  During  the  period  of  the 
Samnite  war,  Rome  extended  her  dominion  over  Magna 
Onecia,  and  then  commenced  the  custom  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks,  to  dedicate  statues  and  colossi  to  the  gods, 
out  of  the  spoils  of  war. 

It  was  not  until  towards  the  latter  period  of  the  republic, 
that  attempts  were  made  to  render  Rome  the  home  of  the 
arts.  Afler  she  had  acquired  a  marked  political  ascend- 
ancy, her  leaders,  as  Sylla,  Pompey,  and  Caesar,  made 
some  efforts  to  concentrate  the  arts  in  Rome.  Yet  they 
did  little  more  than  to  collect  together  in  Rome,  those 
beautiful  formn  of  Grecian  sculpture,  which  the  Roman 
arms  had  ravished  from  conquered  Greece. 

It  iri  but  justice,  however,  to  add,  that  after  the  taking 
of  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  and  the  transplanting  of  so 
many  beautiful  specimens  of  sculpture  to  Rom6|  and  after 
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Rome  had  become  politically  the  queen  city  of  the  world, 
innumerable  artists  were  attracted  thither,  and  a  species 
of  taste  was  created  for  artistic  productions. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  it  waa  a  part  of 
the  plan  of  policy  adopted,  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
people  as  much  as  possible  from  political  matters,  and  one 
method  of  doing  this,  was  to  encourage  artists,  and  the 
creation  of  works  of  art     Augustus  could  wield  the  ener- 
gies of  the  entire  civilized  world,  and  could  thus  most 
etfectually  patronize  art.     And  yet  of  all  the  sculptors  of 
the  Augustan  age,  whose  names  have  reached  us,  every 
one  is  Greek,  and  chiefly  Athenian.     Among  these  Paai- 
teles,  Arcesilaus,  Zopirus,  and  Evander,  were  the  most 
eminent.     But  although,  under  the  immense  patronage  of 

* 

the  emperors,  there  seemed  to  be  a  revival  of  the  arts ;  yet 
the  creative  spirit  which  infuses  life  and  soul  into  their 
productions,  and  which  stamps  them  vnth  originality  and 
thought,  had  gone,  and  could  not  be  recalled*  It  was,  in 
truth,  a  continuation  of  the  last  era  of  sculpture  in  Greece, 
but  in  the  finest  specimens  there  is  no  evidence  of  new 
energies,  nor  any  exiiibitiou  of  the  more  original,  though 
it  might  be  ruder,  efforts  of  an  aspiring  and  distinct  na- 
tional taste.  Everything  in  the  sculpture  of  this  era  shows 
a  descent  from  a  state  of  higher  excellence.  It  was  the 
execution  of  the  hand,  after  absolutism  had  crushed  out 
everything  which  the  spirit  of  freedom  had  originated. 

From  Augustus  to  Trajan,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  yeare,  the  Grecian  principles  and  practices  continued 
to  be  observed,  with  the  evidences  still  apparent  of  a  pro- 
gressive decay.  The  most  favorable  periods  during  this 
space,  were  the  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Trajan.  The 
best  sources  for  the  study  of  the  art  of  that  period  are :  the 
sculptures  on  public  monuments,  and  the  statues  of  the 
emperors.  Among  the  former,  are  the  reliefs  on  the  arch 
of  Titus,  representing  the  apotheosis  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  triumph  over  Judea.  Of  the  latter,  some  are  very  well 
executed,  both  as  clad  in  the  Roman  toga,  and  in  the 
Koman  arms. 
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^16  reliefs  upon  Trajan's  column  were  executed  daring 
his  reign.  The  figures  are  energetic^  the  heads  character- 
istic, and  the  positions  good. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  second  o^atury,  under  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  a  new  style  of  sculpture  is  introduced, 
which  may  be  more  strictly  termed  Roman.  The  emp^rcnr 
himself  had  a  great  fondness  for  art,  and  a  fine  relish  for 
itB  higher  beauties.  Hmice  probably  resulted  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  this  style,  which  is  extreme 
minuteness  of  finish,  indicating  the  labor  more  of  the  hand 
than  the  mind.  All  the  instruments  of  the  art,  the  chisel, 
ftle  and  drill,  have  been  plied  with  great  care  and  meehani- 
eal  dexterity.  Over  the  whole  genius  and  spint  of  the  art 
Memed  di^sed  an  Mr  of  studied  and  affected  refinement, 
the  dUBcult  being  substituted  for  the  sublime,  and  the 
florid  for  the  elegant. 

The  art  of  sculpture  in  the  ancient  worid  went  into  a 
sensible  state  of  decline  from  the  reign  of  the  Antonines. 
With  the  fistU  of  the  andent  world  fell  also  ancient  art 
During  the  reign  of  Constantine  fell  the  gods  of  paganism, 
and  then  disappeared  the  entire  mode  of  viewing  things  in 
which  ancient  art  originated. 

There  were  three  causes  that  mainly  ccmtributed  to  retard 
the  progress  of  sculpture  at  Rome  : 

1.  It  was  regarded  as  an  art  more  especially  excelled  in 
by  a  conquered  people.  Having,  therefore,  no  real  respect 
for  its  professors,  they  were  led  to  cherish  no  enthusiasm 
for  its  excellences. 

2.  Their  national  manners  were  inclined  more  to  action 
and  business  than  to  elegant  accomplishments.  They 
desired  to  be  constantly  represented  in  armor,  and  this 
operated  directly  against  the  improvement  of  sculpture, 
excluding  from  it  the  free  forms  of  nature,  and  substituting 
in  their  place,  the  form  cased  in  armor,  harsh  and  artificial 
in  its  outline,  and  offering  litttle  or  nothing  to  excite  to 
action  the  higher  powers  of  the  sculptor. 

8.  The  splendid  results  of  Grecian  art  in  sculpture  were 
•oaUered  Ihreugbout  Italy^  aad  when  4heae  ipere  ciwitwisted 
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with  the  inferior  productions  of  the  Romans,  it  produced 
in  reference  to  the  latter  an  unfavorable  impression. 

Second.  Painting.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
sculpture  was  a  more  ancient  art  than  painting,  but  the 
two  arts  appear  to  be  one  in  ori^n,  end,  and  principle;  and 
differ  only  in  their  development.  They  have  clearly  both 
the  same  basis,  design.  Color  cannot  be  said  to  be  essen- 
tial to  either.  The  majority  of  the  illustrations  upon  the 
ancient  vases  are  colorless.  That  which  seems  to  form  the 
connecting  link  between  sculpture  and  painting  is  the  re- 
lief which  belongs  to  the  former. 

There  are  many  remains  of  the  old  Etruscan  drawing 
and  painting,  the  most  considerable  of  which  are  the  wall 
paintings  of  the  tombs,  the  pictures  on  vases,  and  the  en- 
gravings on  metallic  mirrors.     These  seem  to  be  derived 
mainly  from  two  sources,  viz:  from  the  scenes  of  their 
domestic  life,  and  from  their  religious  myths.     There  is 
but  little  merit  in  the  drawing,  the  forms  appearing  to  be 
rather  conventional  than  imitations  of  nato^re,  and    the 
drapery  indicated  by  fine  lines.     The  features  are  generally 
destitute  of  expression.     The  coloring  very  much  resem- 
bles the  Egyptian,  the  colors  being  laid  on  simply  and 
separately  without  light  and  shade.     There  is,  however,  a 
marked  progressive  improvement  in  the  style  of  the  Etrus- 
can paintings,  which  advance  from  the  formally  severe 
to  the  light  sketchy  manner.     Grecian  art  seems  to  have 
exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  Etruscan,  their  later  vases 
being  in  no  respect  distinguishable  from  the  Greek. 

These  pictorial  representations  are  monograms,  executed 
with  the  cestrum,  or  style,  in  black,  upon  a  red  or  yellow 
ground,  the  order  of  the  colors  being  sometimes  reversed. 
The  lines  are  vigorous,  but  the  representation,  on  the  whole, 
is  inferior  to  the  abstract  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  form. 

In  the  vases  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs,  there  appear 
three  grand  differences  of  style.  The  first  is  like  the  Egypt- 
ian, presenting  in  its  pictures,  harpies  and  sphynxes,  which 
alike  disregard  nature,  the  Greek  mythology  and  heroic 
tradition.     The  second  present  the  black  figures^  *'  qaainti 
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stiff  and  peculiar,  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanBhip,  but 
without  ease  or  grace  in  the  human  outline ;  with  splendid 
processions  of  warriors,  groups  of  divinities,  and  myste- 
rious allegories."  The  third  present  the  red  figures  "  with 
the  most  spirited  and  elegant  forms  of  men  and  women, 
true  to  nature,  and  sometimes  absolutely  lovely,  repre- 
senting stories  of  gods  and  heroes,  as  well  as  incidents  of 
domestic  life."  * 

So  there  have  been  enumerated  three  different  styles  of 
Etruscan  art :  the  more  ancient,  the  later,  and  the  improved 
style,  or  that  which  has  grown  out  of  imitation  of  the  Greeks. 
The  more  ancient  is  characterized  by  straight  lines  in  their 
drawing,  together  with  the  stiff  attitudes  and  constraiijed 
mction  of  their  figures ;  and  also  by  their  imperfect  idea  of 
beauty  of  the  fiEtce.     The  outiine  of  the  figure  is  made  to  sink 
and  swell  but  little,  and  hence  the  figures  themselves  look 
thin  and  spindle-like,  the  muscles  being  slightly  marked. 
The  stiffness  in  attitude  is  owing  partly  to  the  mode  of 
drawing  and  partly  to  the  ignorance  of  the  earliest  ages. 
*<  Art,"  it  is  said,  like  ^*  wisdom,  begins  with  self-know- 
ledge."    Their  imperfect  idea  of  beauty  of  face  is  evidenced 
by  their  giving  the  head  the  form  of  an  elongated  oval,  with 
a  pointed  chin,  narrow  opening  of  the  eyes  and  turning 
obliquely  upwards,  with  the  comers  of  the  mouth  also 
turned  upwards;  thus  giving  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
earliest  Egyptian  figures.     This,  together  with  the  attitude, 
manner  of  laying  on  the  paint  in  successive  coatings,  and 
size  of  the  figures,  evidence  a  strong  connection  between 
the  ancient  Etruscans  and  the  Egyptians. 

But  notwithstanding  the  want  of  skill  in  the  drawing  of 
figures,  a  knowledge  of  the  elegance  of  forms  is  conceded 
to  the  earliest  Etruscan  artists.  They  had  learned  the  ideal 
and  scientific,  but  were  deficient  in  the  excellence  acquired 
by  imitation.  In  the  earliest  ages,  like  the  Greeks,  they 
made  more  draped  than  nude  figures,  but  this  became  re- 
versed in  subsequent  periods. 


'  8ejnUehre§  of  Btruria,  90. 
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The  point  of  transition  between  the  more  ancient  and 
the  later  style  is  marked  by  a  stronger  degree  of  expre^ 
sion,  and  a  visible  marking  of  parts  in  their  figures.  This 
gives,  as  a  principal  characteristic  and  mark  of  the  later 
style,  a  perceptible  signification  of  the  joints  and  musclefl, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  in  rows,  also  a  constrained 
attitude  and  action,  which  in  some  figures  is  violent  and 
exaggerated.  In  order  to  effect  the  first  mentioned  the 
muscles  are  tumidly  raised,  and  lie  like  hills ;  the  bones 
are  sharply  drawn,  and  hence  rendered  too  visible,  thoB 
giving  to  the  style  a  hard  and  painful  appearance.  The 
expression  and  marking  of  the  bones  were  more  studied 
by  the  Etruscans;  those  of  the  muscles  by  the  Greeks. 
The  second  style  has  also  been  termed  mannered,  and  by 
this  is  meant  a  constant  uniformity  of  character  in  all  sorts 
of  figures,  which  results  in  none  of  them  really  having  any 
character,  as  it  is  distinctiveness,  and  not  uniformity  that 
constitutes  character. 

The  third,  or  improved  style,  very  much  resembles  the 
Greek  in  its  important  characteristics.  This  close  iaiita- 
tion  of  the  Greek  style  and  manner  was  owing  to  two 
causes.  One  was  the  original  connection  or  derivation  of 
the  Etruscans  from  the  early  ancestors  of  the  Greek  race. 
The  old  Pelasgi,  at  a  period  fkv  back  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  found  their  way  into  Italy,  where  many  of  their 
Cyclopean  remains  are  still  to  be  found.  These  no  doubt, 
at  least,  in  part,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Etruscans.  Then 
another  emigration  from  Greece  into  Etruria  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  about  three  hundred  years  after  the  time 
of  Homer,  and  about  the  era  of  Thales  and  of  Lycurgus. 
Thus  not  only  the  mode  of  writing  with  Greek  letters,  but 
the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  became  introduced  into  Etru- 
ria. Hence  the  figures  and  the  subjects  of  Etruscan  art  are 
essentially  Greek. 

The  other  cause  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  numerous 
emigrations  of  the  Greeks  into  Italy  finally  resulted  in  the 
building  up  of  many  cities  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Ita- 
lian peninsula,  which  were  so  essentially  Greek  in  their 
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dnracter,  that  they  have  received  the  tenn  Magna  Graecia. 
Iq  these  dties,  thus  removed  from  the  factions  and  wars 
that  devastated  the  parent  land,  the  arts  began  to  flourish 
at  an  earlier  date  even  than  in  Greece  itself,  and  to  diffuse 
Bgfat  among  their  neighbors,  the  Etruscans.  The  aid  thus 
rendered  by  the  Greeks  was  effectual  in  perfecting  Etrus- 
can art,  and  this  third  style  is  that  of  the  greater  number 
of  Etruscan  works  of  art^ 

We  know  very  little  of  the  Roman  painting  independent 
of  that  of  Greece.  It  is  true,  however,  that  as  early  as 
B.  C.  804,  the  head  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Fabii  received 
the  surname  of  Pictor,  because  of  some  paintings  which  he 
ezecated  in  the  temple  of  Salus  at  Rome.  So  also  about 
the  year  B.  C.  180,  Pacuvius,  the  tragic  poet,  distinguished 
himaelf  by'  some  paintings  in  the  temple  of  Hercules. 

There  are  reckoned  three  periods  in  the  history  of  paint- 
ing in  Rome.  The  first  dates  from  the  conquest  of  Greece 
until  the  time  of  Augustus.  This  was  the  period  of  Grseco- 
Boman  art    The  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks. 

The  second  period  extended  from  the  age  of  Augustus 
to  that  of  Dioclesian,  or  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  until  about  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  great  majority  of  Roman 
works  of  art  were  produced. 

The  third  period  comes  down  to  and  includes  the  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna,  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed 
to  Constantinople,  and  Rome  became  the  prey  of  the  north- 
em  invader.  She  was  then  doomed  to  suffer  spoliations 
very  similar  in  their  character  to  those  which  she  had  in- 
flicted upon  Greece. 

The  first  period  was  little,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from 
Grecian  art.  The  conquest  of  Greece  was  signalized  by 
the  destruction  or  removal  to  Rome  of  a  vast  variety  of 
sculptures  and  paintings.  Of  the  real  value  of  these  the 
Romans  had,  at  the  time,  but  a  feeble  conception.  It  is 
stated  of  Mummius,  the  Roman  general,  that  when  he 
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The  point  of  transition  between  the  more  ancient  and 
the  later  style  is  marked  by  a  stronger  degree  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  visible  marking  of  parts  in  their  figures.  Thia 
gives,  as  a  principal  characteristic  and  mark  of  the  later 
style,  a  perceptible  signification  of  the  joints  and  muscles, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  in  rows,  also  a  constrained 
attitude  and  action,  which  in  some  figures  is  violent  and 
exaggerated.  In  order  to  effect  the  first  mentioned  the 
muscles  are  tumidly  raised,  and  lie  like  hills;  the  bones 
are  sharply  drawn,  and  hence  rendered  too  visible,  thas 
giving  to  the  style  a  hard  and  painful  appearance.  The 
expression  and  marking  of  the  bones  were  more  studied 
by  the  Etruscans;  those  of  the  muscles  by  the  Greeks. 
The  second  style  has  also  been  termed  mannered,  and  by 
this  is  meant  a  constant  uniformity  of  character  in  all  sorts 
of  figures,  which  results  in  none  of  them  really  having  any 
character,  as  it  is  distinctiveness,  and  not  uniformity  that 
constitutes  character. 

The  third,  or  improved  style,  very  much  resembles  the 
Greek  in  its  important  characteristics.  This  close  iaiita- 
tion  of  the  Greek  style  and  manner  was  owing  to  two 
causes.  One  was  the  original  connection  or  derivation  of 
the  Etruscans  from  the  early  ancestors  of  the  Greek  race. 
The  old  Pelasgi,  at  a  period  fiir  back  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  found  their  way  into  Italy,  where  many  of  their 
Cyclopean  remains  are  still  to  be  found.  These  no  doubt, 
at  least,  in  part,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Etruscans.  Then 
another  emigration  from  Greece  into  Etruria  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  about  three  hundred  years  after  the  time 
of  Homer,  and  about  the  era  of  Thales  and  of  Lycurgus. 
Thus  not  only  the  mode  of  writing  with  Greek  letters,  but 
the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  became  introduced  into  Etru- 
ria. Hence  the  figures  and  the  subjects  of  Etruscan  art  are 
essentially  Greek. 

The  other  cause  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  numerous 
emigrations  of  the  Greeks  into  Italy  finally  resulted  in  the 
building  up  of  many  cities  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Ita- 
lian peninsula,  which  were  so  essentially  Greek  in  their 
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diaracter,  that  they  have  received  the  tenn  Magna  Graecia. 
I  In  these  cities,  thas  removed  from  the  factions  and  wars 
j,  that  devastated  the  parent  land,  the  arts  hegan  to  flourish 
I  at  an  earlier  date  even  than  in  Greece  itself,  and  to  diffuse 
[  fight  among  their  neighbors,  the  Etruscans.  The  aid  thus 
[  rendered  by  the  Greeks  was  effectual  in  perfecting  Etrus- 
can art,  and  this  third  style  is  that  of  the  greater  number 
of  Etruscan  works  of  art.^ 

We  know  very  little  of  the  Roman  painting  independent 
of  that  of  Greece.  It  is  true,  however,  that  as  early  as 
B.  C.  804,  the  head  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Fabii  received 
the  surname  of  Pictor,  because  of  some  paintings  which  he 
executed  in  the  temple  of  Salus  at  Rome.  So  also  about 
the  year  B.  C.  180,  Pacuvius,  the  tragic  poet,  distinguished 
himself  by  some  paintings  in  the  temple  of  Hercules. 

There  are  reckoned  three  periods  in  the  history  of  paint- 
ing in  Rome.  The  first  dates  from  the  conquest  of  Greece 
until  the  time  of  Augustus.  This  was  the  period  of  GrsBco- 
Roman  art    The  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks. 

The  second  period  extended  from  the  age  of  Augustus 
to  that  of  Dioclcsian,  or  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  until  about  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  great  majority  of  Roman 
works  of  art  were  produced. 

The  third  period  comes  down  to  and  includes  the  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna,  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed 
to  Constantinople,  and  Rome  became  the  prey  of  the  north- 
em  invader.  She  was  then  doomed  to  suffer  spoliations 
very  similar  in  their  character  to  those  which  she  had  in- 
flicted upon  Greece. 

The  first  period  was  little,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  fr*om 
Grecian  art.  The  con qn est  of  Greece  was  signalized  by 
the  destruction  or  removal  to  Rome  of  a  vast  variety  of 
sculptures  and  paintings.  Of  the  real  value  of  these  the 
Romans  had,  at  the  time,  bat  a  feeble  conception.  It  is 
stated  of  Mummins,  the  Roman  general,  that  when  he 
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seized  the  picture  of  Bacchus,  and  gave  it  over  to  his  sol- 
diers, who  were  using  it  as  a  table,  the  Corinthians,  on 
account  of  its  superior  excellence,  were  very  desirous  to 
regain  it.  Their  efforts  to  accomplish  that  awoke  the  sus- 
picions of  Mummius,  who  conceived  the  picture  contained 
gold,  which  he  might  perhaps  discover  when  more  at  lev- 
sure.  He  accordingly  delivered  it  to  a  common  messenger 
with  the  injunction  that  he  was  to  carry  it  safely  to  Rome, 
and  that  if  any  accident  happened  to  it,  he  should  paint 
another  equally  as  good ! 

There  were  different  processes  resorted  to  in  painting, 
and  these  were  applied  to  wood,  cloth,  parchment,  ivory 
and  plaster.  There  were  three  kinds  of  the  method,  termed 
encaustic.  The  first  was  executed  in  colored  waxes,  so 
prepared  as  to  be  sufficiently  liquid  to  be  laid  on  cold.  The 
second  was  done  with  a  graver  upon  ivory,  and  was  con- 
fined to  very  small  pictures.  The  subject  was  first  sketched 
out  with  a  graver,  and  then  colors  were  introduced  into 
the  lines.  In  the  third  sort,  colored  wax  was  melted  by 
heat,  and  laid  on  warm  with  a  brush. 

So  far  as  the  obtaining  a  variety  of  colors  was  concerned, 
the  Romans  had  superior  advantages  to  the  Greeks.  New 
coloring  substances  contiimed  to  be  found,  and  so  great  is 
the  number  of  pigments  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  and 
such  the  beauty  of  them,  that,  with  all  the  aid  of  modem 
science,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  modern  artists  [K>s8e58 
any  advantage  in  this  respect  over  their  predecessors. 

The  Romans  made  a  two-fold  division  of  their  colors, 
viz :  into  florid  and  grave.  The  former  were  high  priced, 
and  usually  furnished  by  the  employer.  These  were  also 
divided  into  natural  and  artificial. 

The  florid  colors  were  six  in  number,  viz  :  minium,  red ; 
chrysocolla,  green ;  armenium,  purpurissum,  indicum,  os- 
trum,  various  shades  of  blue.  The  first  mentioned,  minium, 
was  that  we  now  call  vermilion.  This  was  first  obtained 
from  Ephesus,  and  subsequently  from  Spain. 

Chrysocolla  was  a  native  substance,  found  in  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead.     An  artificial  sort  was  also 
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firom  the  dediment  of  water  which  was  left  standing 
ifi  metaKc  veins.  It  was  probably  carbonate  of  copper. 
Most  or  all  the  ancient  greens  were  combinations  of  copper. 
Armeninm  was  a  metallic  color,  and  was  prepared  by  being 
gromid  to  an  impalpable  powder.    It  was  of  a  light  blue 

Pnrparissam,  purple,  was  made  from  a  fine  chalk  or 
dmy  steeped  in  a  purple  dye.  It  included  every  degree  in 
the  seale  of  purple  shades. 

Ostrum  was  a  liquid  color  which  acquired  consistence 
hy  lumng  honey  added  to  it  It  was  obtained  from  the 
jnee  of  a  fish  called  murex,  and  was  of  a  deeper  and  more 
▼Met  color  when  brought  from  the  northern,  and  of  a 
redder  when  brought  from  the  southern  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  grave  colors  were  more  numerous.  Of  reds  there 
wae  the  red  lead,  (cerussa  usta)  much  used  in  shades. 
There  was  also  an  earth  of  a  beautiful  red  called  sinopis, 
which  was  brought  from  the  city  of  Sinope  in  Pontus. 
The  red  grounds  found  at  Pompeii  were  made  of  this.  It 
was  of  three  shades;  the  jed,  the  middle  and  the  less  red. 
^  Saiidaracha  was  a  color  found  in  gold  and  silver  mines. 
It  varied  in  shade  between  red  and  yellow.  A  paler  sort 
was  used  for  yellows. 

Atramentum,  or  black,  was  of  two  sorts,  natural  or 
artificial;  the  first  obtained  from  a  black  earth,  or  from 
the  blood  of  the  cuttle  fish ;  the  last,  from  the  dregs  of  wine 
carbonized,  calcined  ivory,  or  lamp  black. 

Cieruleum,  or  azure,  was  a  sand  brought  from  Egypt, 
Scythia,  and  Cyprus. 

Appianum,  or  green,  was  a  very  ordinary  color  made 
use  of  to  imitate  the  ehrysocoUa  lutea. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  remarks  "  that  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man painters  had  almost  all  the  same  colors  as  those  em* 
ployed  by  the  great  Italian  masters,  at  the  period  of  the 
revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy.  They  had  the  advantage  over 
them  in  two  colors,  the  vestorian  or  Egyptian  azure,  and 
the  Tyrian  or  marine  purple." 
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The  Romans  and  the  ancients  generally  painted  their 
pictures  in  the  full  light  of  day,  and  hence  their  pleasing 
effect  when  only  surrounded  by  a  simple  line  of  red. 

In  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  painting  among  the 
Romans,  one  was  the  mosaic.     This  was  very  general  in 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  early  emperors.     The  origin  of 
mosaic  pavements  has  been  attributed   to  the   Greeks. 
There  was,  in  ancient  times,  a  profiision  of  mosaics,  so 
much  so,  that  even  the  dwellings  of  a  second  rate  town 
abounded  in  rich  specimens.     Those  of  Pompeii  are  found 
to  have  been  chiefly  composed  of  bhick  frets,  or  meander- 
ing patterns,  on  a  white  ground,  or  white  ones  on  a  black 
ground.     The  most  interesting  and  valuable  is  one  lately 
discovered,  and  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of 
Issus.     Its  design  and  composition  are  much  superior  to 
its  execution,  the  original  being  evidently  the  production 
of  an  age  long  anterior  to  that  of  the  mosaic  itself. 

The  practice  among  the  ancients  of  decorating  their 
walls  with  paintings,  may  be  traced  to  a  remote  antiquity ; 
but,  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  seems  to  have  been 
usual  only  to  paint  the  walls  of , houses  one  single  color, 
which  was  relieved  with  capricious  ornaments.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  sovereign  who  thought  of  cover- 
ing whole  walls  with  pictures  and  landscapes.  It  was  in 
his  time,  that  the  painter  Ludius  invented  what  is  now 
termed,  the  arabesque,  or  grotesque.  He  illustrated  his 
landscape  decorations  with  figures,  actively  employed  in 
occupations  that  were  suited  to  the  scenes. 

The  buried  curiosities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
show  that  the  Romans  practiced  fresco  painting.  Their 
historical  paintings  wore  chiefly  confined  to  poetical  and 
mythological  subjects,  the  only  ones  which  seem  to  have  ob- 
tained popularity  in  the  hands  of  either  poets  or  painters. 

Landscape  painting  was  also  of  fiequent  occurrence 
among  the  Romans.  The  perspective  is  not  found  to  be 
very  accurate,  although  the  ancient^  were  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  that  science.  Buildings  usually  form  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  landscapes  at  Pompeii. 
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There  was  an  unique  method  of  painting  at  Pompeii, 
which  is  thus  described:  ^^It  is  singular  that  in  many 
cases,  though  a  picture  be  not  ill  preserved,  and  may  be 
seen  from  the  most  convenient  distance,  a  style  of  painting 
has  beeif  adopted,  which,  though  calculated  to  decorate 
the  wall,  is  by  no  means  intelligible  on  a  nearer  approach. 
In  a  chamber,  near  the  entrance  of  the  chalcidium,  by  the 
•tatue  of  Eumachia,  is  a  picture,  in  which,  from  a  certain 
distance,  a  town,  a  tent,  and  something  like  a  marriage 
ceremony,  might  be  perceived ;  but  which  vanished  into 
an  assemblage  of  unmeaning  blots,  so  as  to  entirely  elude 
*the  skill  of  an  artist  who  was  endeavoring  it  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  feet.  Another  picture  of  the  same 
kind  is  or  was  visible  in  the  chamber  of  the  Perseus  and 
Andromeda.  An  entire  farm-yard,  with  animals,  a  foun- 
tain, and  a  beggar,  seemed  to*  invite  the  antiquary  to  a 
closer  inspection,  which  only  produced  confxision  and  dis- 
appointment, and  proved  that  the  picture  could  not  be 
copied,  except  by  a  painter,  possessing  the  skill  and  touch 
of  the  original  artist.  It  is  probable  that  those  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  painting  these  unreal  pictures,  had  the  art 
of  producing  them  with  great  ease  and  expedition ;  and 
that  they  served  to  fill  a  compartment,  where  greater  de- 
tail was  judged  unnecessary." 

Another  species  of  painting  which  remains  to  be  raen- 
tione<l,  irt  that  of  portrait  painting.  This  dates  back  to 
the  era  of  Augustus.  Since  that  period,  portraits  have 
been  very  numerous  among  the  Romans.  If  a  man  had 
I>crformed  an  important  public  service,  his  portrait  or 
statue,  or  both,  were  placed  in  the  temples,  or  other  public 
places.  So  also  were  the  portraits  of  authors  placed  in 
the  j)ublic  libraries.  The  Romans  had  a  curious  custom 
of  ap[)ari»ntly  fixing  the  portrait  of  an  author  above  the 
cat«cH  which  contained  his  writings,  below  which  chairs 
were  place<l  tor  the  convenience  of  readers.  They  were 
aldo  paintc<l  at  the  beginning  of  manuscripts. 

A  much  heavier  style  of  painting  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  ancient  Romans,  than  has  been  practiced 
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by  the  moderns.  In  the  painting  of  the  three  Graces, 
found  among  the  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  the  entire  color 
laid  upon  the  colored  ground,  has  actually  peeled  off,  in 
consequence  of  damp,  and  recent  exposure  to  the  air, 
while  the  outline  remains,  cut  deep  into  the  back  groand 
with  some  sharp  instrument  Some  of  these  figures  are 
expressed  with  great  vigor  of  touch.  The  ancients  painted 
the  lighter  parts  with  great  body  of  color;  and  rather 
exaggerated  the  dark  touches  of  the  eyes  and  mouths  of 
their  heads,  which  has  the  effect  of  giving  to  them  almost 
a  speaking  expression. 

Painting  finally  came  to  be  practiced  almost  exclusively' 
by  slaves ;  and  painters,  as  a  body,  were  consequently  held 
in  little  or  no  esteem."  Pliny  spoke  of  it  in  his  time  as  a 
dying  art,  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  empire,  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  and 
the  fanatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts,  succeeded  finally  in 
destroying  almost  every  vestige  of  it  that  had  hitherto 
remained. 

Third,  Architecture.  The  Romans  invented  as  little  in 
architecture  as  they  did  in  painting  and  sculpture.  Their 
genius  was  never  inventive.  It  rather  tended  to  make  a 
practical  application  of  the  inventions  of  others.  The 
founders  of  the  Roman  state,  and  their  immediate  descend- 
ants consulted  none  of  the  elegancies  of  the  architectural 
art.  They  invoked  it  simply  as  a  means  of  protection  from 
the  elements,  and  not  as  an  art,  which  could  gratify  the 
eye,  and  minister  to  the  demands  of  a  refined  taste. 

But  Rome  was  never  backward  in  availingherself  of  the 
arts  and  labors  of  others.  There  were  two  sources  of 
architectural  art  that  early  opened  themselves  up  to  the 
industry  of  the  Romans.  These  were  the  Etruscan,  and 
the  Grecian.  Aside  from  these,  however,  there  was  an 
elder  stylo  of  architecture  in  some  parts  of  Italy  relating 
back  to  an  early  period  in  human  history.  This  was  the 
Cyclopean,  as  evidenced  in  the  still  existing  walls  of  those 
old  cities  that  were  i)erched  like  eagles'  nests  on  the  very 
crests  of  the   mountains,  appearing   rather  as  means  of 
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defense  than  as  cities  to  dwell  in.  These  walls  are  formed 
of  huge  blocks  of  calcareous  stone,  roughly  hewn,  and  laid 
together  without  cement  The  manner  in  which  the  Cyclo- 
pean gates  were  generally  formed  was  by  placing  an 
enormous  stone  over  two  upright  ones.  They  even  made 
an  approximation  towards  the  formation  of  an  arch,  the 
stones  being  sometimes  so  arranged  as  to  meet  in  a  point 
at  the  top.  The  true  principle  of  the  arch,  however,  is 
never  found  in  thb  ancient  style. 

The  cities  and  architecture  of  Etruria  were  of  a  different 
style.  The  cities  stood  generally  upon  low  ground,  and 
the  walls  were  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone 
laid  in  regular  courses.  In  the  Etrurian  architecture  we 
find  the  true  principle  of  the  arch,  which  was  formed  of 
massive  stones  fitted  together  without  cement  That  most 
remarkable  people  built  bridges  with  a  single  arch,  several 
of  which  still  remain  apparently  as  firm  as  when  first 
erected.  They  often  cut  their  roads  through  rocks,  to 
lessen  the  distance,  much  like  the  tunneling  of  modem 
times. 

Their  sepulchres  were  peculiar,  having  little  or  no  re- 
semblance to  the  Roman.  Neither  were  they  copied  after 
the  Grecian,  but  have  been  likened  by  some  to  the  Egypt- 
ian, and  by  others  to  the  Lydian.  They  seem  to  have  been 
an  imitation  of  the  dwelling  house  of  the  living. 

With  the  exception  of  some  wall,  or  stone  structures,  the 
sepulchreH  and  their  contents  are  all  that  remain  to  pro- 
claim the  arts  and  civilization  of  the  ancient  Etruscans. 
The  Romans  adopted  whatever  of  their  arts  and  civiliza- 
tion they  chose,  or  whatever  was  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
a  rude  and  semi-barbarous  people,  and  destroyed  whatever 
they  could  of  every  vestige  that  remained.  But  the  Etrus- 
cans, as  if  anticipating  what  the  barbarous  policy  of  Rome 
afterwards  accomplished,  so  constructed  and  adorned  iheir 
mansions  of  the  dead  as  to  leave  in  the  solid  rock,  beneath 
the  earth's  surface,  many  evidences  of  their  power,  great- 
ness, and  early  civilization.  It  is  true  many  of  these  rock 
sepulchres  have  felt  the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  and  have  been 
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successively  rifled  of  their  valuable  contents.  But  the 
forms  of  all  still  remain,  and  in  some  the  paintings  and 
sculptures. 

In  a  wild  rugged  glen  at  the  Castel  D' Asso,  are  found  a 
large  number  of  these  rock  sepulchres.     These  have  been 
rifled  of  their  contents,  but  they  present  the  oldest  recorded 
form  of  human  burial  for  the  great  amongst  mankind. 
Here  is  to  be  seen  the  cavern  sepulchre  similar  to  that  pur- 
chased by  Abraham  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.     The  style 
of  structure  is  low,  with  heavy  top  and  wings.     Brass  arms 
have  been  found  in  these  sepulchres,  which  would  refer 
them  to  a  very  ancient  period.     So  also  scarabei,  that  is, 
beetles  wrought  in  cornelian  and  other  stones,  have  been 
met  with  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  as  in  the  Egyptian,  but 
always  with  Greek  or  Etruscan  subjects  engraved  upon 
them.     It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Etruscan  language  is  lost,  and  that  hence  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  inscriptions,  beyond  family  names  and  a  few 
oft  repeated  phrases,  has  hitherto  wholly  baffled  the  eflforts 
of  the  learned. 

To  this  singular  people  hasbeen  ascribed  a  style  of  archi- 
tecture, called  the  Tuscan,  which  at  one  period  was  in- 
troduced into  Rome  by  Etruscan  architects,  and  adopted 
ill  the  principal  buildings.  No  specimen  of  the  Tuscan 
capital  has  come  down  to  our  times.  It  much  resembled 
the  Doric,  and  at  a  later  period,  the  latter  style  was  very 
generally  adopted  at  Rome  in  the  place  of  the  Tuscan. 

The  accession  of  the  elder  Tarquin  marked  the  period 
at  which  the  Etruscan  architecture  was  introduced  into 
Rome,  and  the  works  erected  in  that  early  age  were  re- 
markable for  solidity,  being  constructed  of  large  blocks  of 
stone,  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 

When  the  Romans  became  a  conquering  people  they 
naturally  transplanted  to  Rome  the  arts  of  those  whom 
they  conquered.  Among  these  were  the  Grecian  styles  of 
architecture.  The  Romans  invented  no  new  orders,  but 
they  combined  the  arch  and  vault  with  the  Grecian  column 
'and  entablature. 
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The  pure  Doric  order  was  seldom  era  ployed  by  tbe  Ro- 
oans,  and  when  they  did  imitate  it,  the  proportions  and 
ornaments  were  different  from  the  Grecian. 

The  Romans  also  varied  the  Ionic,  adding  nothing  to  its 
»eaaty,  but  making  it  more  elaborate. 

Thev  seem  to  have  more  favored  the  Corinthian  than 
iny  other.  They  varied  the  decorative  part,  ornamenting 
he  capitals  with  laurel,  olive,  thistle,  and  other  foliage 
lifferently  disposed,  in  place  of  the  acanthus.  They  also 
placed  upon  the  entablature  an  endless  variety  of  mould- 
Dgs,  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  heads  of  animals. 

But  the  Romans,  although  possessing  and  exercising 
ittle  inventive  power,  yet  in  employing  the  principles  they 
lerived  from  others,  they  have  shown  great  native  force 
»f  character.  They  have  everywhere  infused  the  majesty 
»f  the  Roman  people  into  their  different  varieties  of  archi- 
ecture.  The  splendid  remains  of  their  public  roads,  aque- 
[acts,  temples,  theatres,  tombs,  triumphal  arches,  and 
>ther  architectural  erections  have  come  down  to  us,  the 
nonuments  of  those  wonderful  men  whose  works  have 
levcr  ceased  to  attract  the  attention  of  mankind. 

Their  public  roads  were  construeted  on  a  magnificent 
cale.  They  were  often  paved  with  flint  and  covered  with 
fravel.  Sometimes  they  were  of  large  basaltic  stones, 
leatly  Hmoothed.  They  were  raised,  giving  a  view  of 
he  a<ljacent  country,  and  having  side  walks  for  foot 
>assengors. 

The  aqueducts  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  imperial 
ity  were  carried  through  rocks,  over  hills,  and  through 
alleys  on  arches,  and  that  sometimes  for  a  distance  of  fifty 
»r  sixty  miles.  In  the  deepest  valleys  they  placed  one  row 
>f  arches  over  another,  and  sometimes  still  another,  to  the 
leight  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet. 

The  Roman  temple  generally  differed  from  the  Greek. 
The  latter  was  uniformly  oblong,  while  the  former  was 
ircular,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  and  even  triangular,  com- 
bining many  different  varieties  of  forms.  The  celebrated 
^antheon  at  Rome  was  circular,  and  so  also  were  tke 
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temples  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  and  at  TivolL     The  temple  of 
Peace  at  Rome  was  oblong. 

There  still  remain  gigantic  remains  of  the  theatre,  m- 
phitheatre,  and  circus,  and  they  were  each  constnicted 
on  a  similar  plan.  The  theatre  was  a  semicircular,  and 
the  amphitheatre  a  circular  edifice.  The  Colisseimi,  or 
Flavian  amphitheatre,  erected  by  Flavins  Vespasian,  in 
A.  D.  72,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  structured  of 
antiquity.  So  great  was  the  quantity  of  blood  shed  in 
its  arena,  that  two  aqueducts  were  scarcely  sufficient  to 
wash  away  what  the  sport  of  a  few  hours  shed.  This 
enormous  structure  was  of  an  oval  form,  five  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  length,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
in  breadth.  It  was  of  different  orders  of  architecture,  the 
lower  part  being  Doric,  the  next  Ionic,  and  the  next  Co- 
rinthian ;  above  being  a  row  of  composite  pilasters,  and  the 
whole  crowned  with  an  attic.  The  arena  was  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
feet  wide.  Around  it  were  arranged  seats  for  the  spectators. 
These  would  accommodate  80,000,  besides  aflTording  room 
for  20,000  in  the  piazzas  above.  All  the  large  Roman  cities 
had  their  theatres,  amphitheatres,  and  circuses. 

The  arches  were  very  solid,  lofty  structures,  erected  to 
commemorate  victories.  That  of  Titus,  erected  after  bis 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was  ornamented  with  varioos 
sculptures  in  bas-relief,  representing  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion on  the  return  of  the  conqueror. 

Among  the  historical  columns,  the  most  remarkable  is 
that  known  as  Trajan's  column,  having  a  Doric  shaft,  a  Tus- 
can base  and  capital,  and  a  pedestal  with  Corinthian  mould- 
ings. This  column  is  of  marble,  and  is  covered  with  sculp- 
tures in  bas-relief,  representing  the  victories  of  Trajan. 

Another  is  the  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  erected  in 
honor  of  him  by  the  Roman  senate,  but  he  afterwardi^ 
dedicated  it  to  his  father-in-law,  Antoninus  Pius. 

The  Romans  also  exhibited  the  greatness  of  their  archi-- 
tecture  in  the  construction  of  their  tombs.  That  of  Cecilia^ 
Metella  was  the  most  noted.     It  was  constructed  of  im-- 
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tteose  blocks  of  travertine,  the  walls  being  circular,  about 
linety  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty-four  feet  in  thickness. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  Corinthian  entablature,  ornamented 
vith  festoons  and  heads  of  oxen.  This  was  subsequently 
converted  into  the  citadel  of  a  fort,  and  proved  a  strong- 
hold not  easy  to  be  taken. 

The  tomb  of  Caius  Oestius  was  a  pyramid  one  hundred 
md  thirteen  feet  high,  and  eighty-nine  on  each  side  at  the 
bttee,  the  sepulchral  chamber  being  eighteen  feet  long, 
tirelve  wide,  and  thirteen  high.  Another,  that  of  the 
Plantius  family,  was  in  the  form  of  a  round  tower,  with  an 
Hiteblature  similar  to  that  of  the  monument  of  Cedlia 
If  etella.  This  was  also  made  use  of  as  a  fortress  during 
lie  ciyil  wars  of  the  dark  ages. 

The  tomb  of  the  Scipios  was  discovered  in  1780.  The 
ower  story  is  of  a  square  form  hollowed  into  the  ground ; 
fhe  upper  is  entirely  gone. 

It  is  singular  what  numerous  transformations  some  of 
these  ancient  architectural  works  have  undergone.  The 
mmasoleum  of  Augustus,  for  instance,  was  used  in' the 
middle  ages  as  a  fortress ;  next,  it  was  hollowed  out  for  a 
vineyard ;  and  finally,  it  became  a  circus,  serving  for  a 
place  of  amusement. 

The  thermte,  or  hot  baths,  of  Rome,  and  other  cities  of 
the  empire,  were  wonderful  specimens  of  architecture. 
They  were  designed  not  only  for  bathing,  but  also  for 
g3rmnastic  exercises,  aud  a  variety  of  other  amusements. 
They  sometimes  even  bad  temples  connected  with  them. 

There  were  several  noted  thermee,  or  baths.  Those  of 
Dioclesian  covered  several  acres  of  ground.  They  were 
generally  sc^uarc,  with  a  circular  edifice  at  each  angle. 
The  interior  of  the  square  was  filled  with  gardens,  groves, 
porticoes,  and  an  amphitheatre. 

The  baths  of  Caracalla,  although  smaller  than  those  of 
Dioclesian,  could  nevertheless  accommodate  three  thousand 
people. 

The  baths  of  Titus  were  the  first  gallery  of  ancient  paint- 
ing that  was  restored  to  the  world. 
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The  Roman  forum  was  an  oblong  square  extending 
from  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  to  the  temple  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustina,  and  from  thence  to  that  of  Romulus. 
The  forum  of  Trajan  is  mentioned  as  the  wonder  and  glory 
of  Roman  architecture. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  architectural  art,  the  Ro- 
mans, while  they  invented  nothing  new,  made,  neverthe- 
less,  some   novel   applications  of   old   principles.    They 
viewed  the  constituents  of  the  Greek  orders,  and  even  the 
orders  themselves,  as  so   many  conventional  ornaments, 
which  might  be  changed  or  superseded  on  the  laws  of  as- 
sociation, in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  were  supposed 
to  have  been  framed.     There  is  in  some  of  the  remains  of 
Roman  architecture,  a  massive  grandeur,  and  greatness  in 
design  and  execution,  to  which  the  Greeks  had  never  at- 
tained.    "  Although  not  the  original  inventors,  yet  they 
were  the  first  to  discover  and  boldly  apply  the  powers  of 
the  arch;  nor  is  there  one  dignified  principle  in  its  use 
which  they  have  not  elicited.     Rivers  are  spanned;  tlie 
sea  itself,  as  at  Ancona,  is  thus  enclosed  within  the  cincture 
of  masonry ;  nay,  streams  were  heaved  into  air,  and,  borne 
aloft  through  entire  provinces,  poured  into  the  capital  their 
floods  of  freshness  and  health.     The  self-balanced  dome, 
extending  a  marble   firmament  overhead,  the   proudest 
boast  of  modern  skill,  has  yet  its  prototype  and  its  superior 
in  the  Pantheon." 

It  is  said  the  Colisseum  alone  contains  more  solid  material 
in  its  immense  structure,  than  all  the  works  of  either  Louis 
XIV,  or  the  Russian  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  the  two  greatest 
builders  among  the  sovereigns  of  modern  times.     The  prac- 
tice of  the  art  everywhere  proclaimed  the  national  charac- 
ter of  the  i)eoplc.     The  numerous  applications  of  it  to  all 
the  important  practical  purposes  of  life,  were  great,  sub- 
stantial and  useful.     The  very  greatness  of  some  of  theic 
edifices  proved  a  source  of  after  cormption;  the  attention  * 
by  means  of  it,  being  withdrawn  from  the  delicacies  o^ 
composition,  thus  substituting  brute  mass  for  the  refine 
ments  of  science. 
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The  architectural  art  declined  from  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
[t8  downward  progress  was  stayed  by  the  personal  virtues 
or  activities  of  Uie  prince,  who  happened  to  sway  the  sceptre 
t>f  the  Roman  world.  The  remarkable  talents  of  Diocle- 
aian  seem  to  have  elicited  the  last  splendors  of  Romitn 
ddll.  His  circular  hall  is  reckoned  inferior  only  to  the 
Pantheon,  while  his  Dalmatian  palace  was  the  finest  build- 
ing which  was  seen  in  several  succeeding  centuries. 

The  SUBJECTIVE  ARTS  are  those  of  music,  poetry,  and 
eloquence. 

JPirsL  Music.  This  is  purely  a  mental  art,  as  its  effects 
are  produced  directly  on  the  mind.  The  peculiar  opera- 
tion of  it  lies  beyond  the  power  of  the  understanding  to 
disclose.  '^  It  is  the  art  of  expressing  conditions  and  emo- 
tions of  the  soul  by  means  of  beautiful  tones.'' 

Music,  as  an  art,  was  much  more  thoroughly  cultivated 
in  Greece  than  Rome.  The  early  Romans  paid  but  Uttle 
attention  to  its  cultivation,  regarding  it  rather  as  an  ener- 
vating art,  and  one,  therefore,  belonging  Vather  to  slaves 
and  freedraen,  than  Roman  citizens. 

Tlicro  was,  however,  a  new  element  introduced  into  the 
arts  of  Rome,  which  often  served  very  considerably  to 
modify  their  character,  and  this  was  the  Etruscan  element. 
This  partook  of  an  eastern  or  oriental  character.  The 
early  Roman  music  was  undoubtedly  rude  and  coarse; 
but  from  a  very  ancient  period  they  appear  to  have  made 
use  of  hymns  and  flutes  in  their  triumphal  processions. 
Every  species  of  musical  instrument  found  on  Greek  works 
of  art,  is  found  also  on  Etruscan.  If,  as  supposed  by 
many,  the  Etruscans  were  of  Lydian  origin,  it  is  easy 
accounting  for  thuir  taste  for  music,  and  their  great  variety 
of  musical  instruments. 

Murti<>  was  early  introduced  as  an  element  into  the 
politi<'al  orgjinization  of  the  Romans.  Servius,  in  his 
coniitia,  constituted  two  whole  centuries  of  comicines  and 
tibi(*ines.  So  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  allowed,  at 
funerals,  ten  players  on  the  flute,  and  also  et^joined  that 
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the  praises  of  great  men  shonld  be  sung  in  moumfol  songs 
accompanied  by  the  flute. 

The  Romans  made  use  only  of  wind  music  in  thrir 
army.  The  instruments  there  made  use  of,  were  the  tubse, 
the  coruua,  the  buccinse,  and  the  litui. 

The  tuba;  resembled  our  trumpet  in  that  it  continued 
to  widen  in  a  direct  line  to  the  orifice. 

The  cornua  owe  both  their  name  and  origin  to  the  honw 
of  boasts.     They  were  bent  almost  round. 

The  buccinte  seem  derived  from  6o5and  cano.  They  nearly 
resembled  the  cornua,  although  they  seem  to  have  been  of 
a  diftercnt  species.  They  were  something  less,  and  not 
quite  so  crooked. 

The  litui  were  of  a  middle  kind  between  the  cornua  and 
the  tubffi.  They  were  almost  straight,  turning  in  a  little 
at  the  top  like  the  rod  made  use  of  by  the  augurs,  called 
lituus. 

These  instruments  were  all  made  of  brass,  and  in  a  battle 
some  of  the  performers  on  them  took  their  station  by  the 
ensign,  or  colors,  of  their  particular  company  or  troup, 
while  others  stood  near  the  chief  eagle  in  a  ring,  close  by 
the  general  and  prime  officers.  When,  at  the  word  of  the 
general,  the  alarm  was  to  be  given,  these  latter  began  it, 
and  were  followed  by  the  common  sound  of  the  rest,  dis- 
persed through  the  several  parts  of  the  army. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  365,  music  was  adapted  to  theatrical 
amusements.  Actors  were  brought  from  Etruria  who 
danced  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  in  dumb  show,  without 
verses.  So  important  did  the  Roman  flute-players  become, 
that  they  wore  finally  incorporated  into  a  college. 

The  study  and  practice  of  music  became  at  times  an 
imperial  pastime.  Among  the  first  musicians  of  hie  age 
was  Nero.  He  was  accustomed  to  lie  on  his  back  with  a 
thin  plate  of  load  on  his  stomach,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
voice.  For  the  same  purpose  he  also  took  frequent  emetics 
and  cathartics,  and  at  last  transacted  all  business  in  writ- 
ing. He  WHS  an  admirable  player  on  the  flute,  and,  as  is 
stated,  bore  off  the  spoils  in  1800  musical  contests. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  Roman  system  of  music  dif- 
fered in  any  material  respect  from  the  Greek.  They  un- 
derstood the  laws  of  contrast,  of  light  and  shade,  of  loud 
and  soft,  of  swelling  and  diminishing ;  and  they  also  had 
instrumental  music  distinct  from  their  vocal.  Roscius 
says,  that  when  he  perceived  himself  grow  old,  he  obliged 
the  instruments  to  play  in  a  slower  time. 

The  main  improvement  made  in  music  by  the  Romans, 
in  perfect  consistency  with  their  general  character,  was  of 
a  practical,  rather  than  a  theoretical  character.  They 
simplified  the  musical  nomenclature,  rejecting  the  arbitrary 
signs  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  substituting,  in  their 
place,  the  first  fifteen  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet  This 
they  did  by  a  reduction  of  the  modes. 

The  Romans,  no  more  than  the  Greeks,  had  any  nota- 
tion with  reference  to  time.  When  vocal  music  was  united 
with  instrumental,  the  time  was  marked  by  the  metre  of 
the  song.  Inasmuch  as  they  lacked  a  notation  of  time,  it 
would  seem  doubtful  whether  any  other  than  a  very  simple 
style  of  merely  instrumental  music  prevailed  among  them. 
Among  the  violent  political  revolutions  that  convulsed  the 
Roman  empire,  niunic  sank  into  the  darkness  of  barbarism. 

•Stro/w/.  The  ars  poctica,  art  of  poetry.  The  character 
of  the  real  Roman  had  little  in  it  that  could  originate, 
encourage,  or  even  appreciate  the  true  poetic  feeling. 
That  stern,  practical  sense,  ever  utilitarian  in  its  object 
and  scope,  could  have  but  small  sympathy  with  the  ideal 
world,  which  constitutes  the  domain  of  the  poet.  Hence 
results  the  fact,  that  in  all  or  most,  of  the  productions  of 
the  Roman  muse,  we  find  very  much  of  the  spirit  that  had 
pre2ii<led  over  the  birth  of  Grecian  song.  Roman  poets 
have  been  accused,  probably  too  strongly,  of  a  servile  imi- 
tation of  those  of  Greece.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  in  traveling 
far  back  to  the  infancy  of  Roman  institutions,  we  meet  with 
no  one  who,  like  Homer,  has  moulded  the  character  of  a  na-  ' 
tion  by  his  wonderful  ijowers  of  song.  Rome,  in  the  com- 
mon every  <lay  life  of  its  founders,  could  no  more  have  given 
birtli  to  a  Homer,  than  could  Athens  to  a  Cato  the  censor. 
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Greece  began  with  the  poetic.  With  her,  feeling,  pas- 
Bion,  fancy,  and  imagination  were  the  first  to  exert  their 
energies.  In  Rome,  with  the  slight  exception  hereafter 
mentioned,  the  common  afiairs  of  life,  a  practical  philoso- 
phy, were  the  first  to  engage  the  attention,  and  to  occupy 
the  thoughts.  Imagination  there  did  not  precede  the  reasoD. 
Tlie  convictions  of  the  mind  were  based  upon  realities,  and 
not  upon  matters  fanciful  or  imaginary.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  one  exception  to  this,  and  one,  too,  of  acha- 
racter  very  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  infancy  of  nations. 

There  are  traces,  although  they  are  feint  ones,  that 
there  were  early  heroic  tales  and  national  poems  among 
the  Romans.  These  traces  consist  of  certain  passages  of 
those  Roman  writers,  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  usages  and  manners  of  their  country,  in  which 
allusion  is  made  to  the  existence  of  certain  old  songs, 
whose  purpose  was  to  celebrate  the  illustrious  actions  ot 
their  early  ancestors,  and  which  had  commonly  been  sung 
at  their  religious  festivals,  as  well  as  at  the  private  enter- 
tainments of  the  Roman  nobles.*  The  themes  of  those 
songs  were  undoubtedly  the  birth,  fortune  and  fate  of 
Romulus  ;  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  ;  the  combat  of 
the  Horatii  and  Curatii ;  the  death  of  Lucretia ;  the  war 
of  Porsena  ;  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus;  and  many 
other  stirring  events  which  occurred,  or  were  febled  to 
have  occurred,  in  early  Roman  history.  These  early  songs 
borrowed  nothing  from  the  Greek  masters.  They  were 
originals,  and  had  they  been  continued,  would  have  given  the 
characterof  originality  to  the  Roman  muse.  These  historical 
or  heroic  adventures  were  sung  in  a  loose  sort  of  verses, 
which  the  ancient  Italians  called  saturnalian ;  and  which, 
except  their  lacking  the  rhyme,  strongly  resembled  the 
Alexandrines,  so  much  in  use  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
during  the  period  of  the  middle  ages. 

Two  facta  at  least,  will  strike  us  in  reference  to  these 
early  heroic  ballads.    First,  they  aimed  at  the  narration  of 
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no  incident  which  did  not  belong  to  their  country ;  and 
second,  they  gave  expression  to  no  feelings  except  to  those 
which  were  purely  patriotic.  It  is  true,  the  love  of  the 
marvelous  very  plainly  appears,  but  the  &blers  of  the 
Bomans  indulged  in  the  creation  of  no  wonders  that  might 
not  redound  to  the  honor  of  their  ancestors  or  to  the  glory 
of  Borne. 

Another  species  of  poetry  very  early  cultivated  among 
the  Bomans,  was  the  pastoral.  This  took  its  rise  in  Sicily; 
the  earliest  cultivator  of  it  being  Stesichorus,  a  native  of 
Lnera.  This  species  of  poetry  not  only  took  its  rise  in 
Sicily,  but  it  was  also  there  brought  to  a  high  grade  of 
excellence.  Both  Theocratus  and  Moschus  were  natives 
of  Syracuse,  the  latter  being  much  celebrated,  and  the 
former  taken  by  Virgil  as  a  model  in  this  branch  of  poetry. 

With  the  exceptions  just  mentioned,  the  first  five  centuries 
of  the  existence  of  Bome  found  the  Bomans  so  exclusively 
occupied  in  warlike  operations,  either  of  defense  or  aggres- 
sion, as  to  leave  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poetic  art.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century  from  the  foundation  of  Bome,  that  they 
effected  the  conquest  of  Magna  Gr»cia  and  Sicily.  This 
opened  up  to  the  Romans  new  sources  of  mental  culture, 
of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  entirely  ignorant  The 
change  was  first  manifested  in  the  direction  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  dramatic  poetry  of  Livius  Andronicus,  Nevius, 
and  Ennius,  although  comparatively  rude  and  unadorned, 
attracted,  nevertheless,  much  attention.  Nothwithstand- 
ing,  however,  the  great  advance  of  dramatic  literature 
through  the  labors  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  Latin  language  which  was  effected 
through  their  eftbrts,  still  it  was  apparent  that  the  lan- 
guage itself,  as  an  instrument  for  developing  the  higher 
beauties  of  poetry,  was  very  far  behind  the  fiexible  and 
highly  polished  Greek. 

There   was   besides   little   encouragement  for  Boman 
talent  to  embark  seriously  in  poetic  pursuits.     Aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  lioman  genius  seemed  ill  adapted  to  it, 
III]  46 
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another  reason  for  ueglecting  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  exclusive  devotion  to  it  as  a  study,  was  regarded  by  the 
Komans  of  that  period  as  a  mere  mental  recreation,  which 
well  became  a  conquered  people,  but  was  rather  beneath 
the  dignity  of  conquerors.  The  time  was  neverthelew 
approaching  when  a  change  in  this  respect  would  be  ef- 
fected in  the  Roman  mind. 

It  will  excite  no  wonder  or  surprise,  that  Roman  genius, 
to  impress  more  favorably  the  Roman  mind,  should  seek 
out  new  avenues  through  which  to  develop  the  poetic 
spirit.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  Romans  actually  inventing 
a  new  species  of  poetry,  viz :  that  of  satire.  This,  it  is  true, 
was  introduced  by  way  of  interlude,  in  the  Greek  trage- 
dies, the  persons  performing  it  being  satyrs,  fauns,  rural 
deities,  and  peasants. 

The  Romans  first  introduced  it  without  the  decorations 
of  scenes  and  action.  It  was  written  in  verses  of  diiFerent 
measures,  by  Ennius;  but  the  father  of  satire  was  C. 
Lucilius,  who  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  city,  605.  He 
moulded  it  into  the  form  we  now  have  it,  embodying  it  in 
hexameter  verse,  of  which  the  Greek  literature  furnished 
no  example.  It  is  divided  into  two  species :  the  jocose, 
or  that  which  ridicules  vice  and  folly;  and  the  serious,  or 
that  which  was  severe  and  acrimonious.  The  former 
exposes  to  view  the  foibles  of  mankind ;  the  latter,  their 
detestable  crimes.  These  two  species,  subsequently,  had 
their  respective  embodiments,  the  first  in  Horace,  and  the 
second  in  Juvenal. 

Another  avenue  in  which  the  Roman  muse  sought  to 
win  for  itself  the  attention  and  approbation  of  the  Roman 
mind,  was  in  clothing  a  philosophic  system  in  the  habili- 
ments of  i)oetry.  S.  Lucretius  Cams  was  born  in  the 
year  of  Rome,  658,  and,  although  he  lived  only  to  see 
his  fortieth  year,  yet  he  rendered  his  name  immortal  by 
his  great  poem  still  extant,  entitled  Dc  Rerum  Naiura^  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  things. 

As  philosophy  generally  preceded  poetry  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Roman  mind,  we  should  be  little  suq)rised 
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mt  this  effort  to  exhibit  a  system  in  the  garniture  of  poetry. 
The  wonder,  perhaps,  is  greater,  that  the  poet  should  have 
selected  for  this  purpose  the  system  of  Epicurus,  the  one 
probably  the  least  acceptable  to  the  Romans.  Besides,  it 
was  a  system  least  of  all  adapted  to  kindle  the  inspiration, 
or  awaken  the  moral  purpose,  or  sustain  the  upward 
flights  of  the  poetic  fancy.  While  it  annihilated  all  belief, 
and  all  lofty  feeling,  it  reveled  in  the  most  absurd  hy- 
potheses ;  was  totally  selfish  in  its  influence  on  life,  and 
Ae  enemy  of  everything  like  fancy  and  poetry.  And  yet, 
Lacretius,  as  he  was  unquestionably  the  first  to  bring  the 
fimcies,  ornaments  and  graces  of  poetry  to  the  service  of 
didactic  and  philosophical  writing,  so  in  inspiration  and 
sublimity,  he  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  first  of  Roman 
poets,  and  as  a  painter  and  worshiper  of  nature,  as  tiie 
first  of  all  the  poets  of  antiquity  whose  writings  have  come 
down  to  us. 

We  come  now  to  the  Augustan  age ;  an  age  in  which 
the  Roman  world  submitted  to  the  sway  of  a  despot;  in 
which  political  parties  and  the  passions  that  animated 
them,  were  broken  down  and  hushed  to  silence.  All 
ambitious  aspirings  after  political  distinction  were  crushed 
or  annihilated.  The  fine  arts  only  remained,  to  enable 
men  of  talents  to  gain  fame  and  distinction.  Among 
these,  poetry  was,  perhaps,  the  least  ostentatious,  and 
was  susceptible  of  the  greatest  amount  of  adulation.  It 
may  well  be  expected  that  where  the  poetical  talent  of  a 
nation  unfolds  itself,  as  at  Rome,  in  the  middle  of  an 
enlightened  century,  it  is  enriched  by  its  knowledge  and 
experience. 

During  the  tempestaous  period  of  the  civil  wars,  the 
voice  of  poetry  had  been  scarcely  heard.  It  was  then,  and 
during  the  latter  stages  of  the  republic,  that  eloquence,  un- 
fettered in  its  free  displays,  was  most  glaringly  conspicu- 
ous. When  that,  in  its  turn,  was  crushed  under  the  iron 
heel  of  despotism,  men  turned  to  poetry,  and  invoked  the 
mui^e,  aA  a  solace  in  affliction,  and  a  means  of  acquiring 
fafne.     The  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  hi^py  reign  of 
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Octavius,  might  well  be  signalized  by  the  appearance  of 
great  national  poets,  who  might  supply  what  had  hitherto 
been  a  defect  in  the  literature  of  their  country,  and  create 
a  body  of  classical  works,  in  which  the  ancient  Roman 
traditions  might  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 

Every  era  of  literature  has  its  epoch  of  poetry,  and  that 
epoch  is  usually  characterized  by  some  prevailing  spirit 
In  the  Roman,  it  was  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  Althoogh 
entirely  deficient  in  moral  grandeur,  and  in  all  the  lofty 
elements  of  spiritual  being,  yet  to  the  lover  of  nature,  and 
of  all  the  agencies  in  the  natural  world,  it  presented  a  host 
of  gorgeous  attractions. 

One  of  the  simplest,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful,  of  the 
forms  of  poetry,  is  that  which  celebrates  pastoral  life. 
This  was  admired  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  both 
being  about  equally  delighted  with  the  same  imagery.  To 
the  Roman,  under  the  empire,  it  was  particularly  refresh- 
ing to  escape  from  the  turmoil  and  tyranny  of  cities ;  and 
to  revel  amid  the  rural  delights  with  which  nature  every- 
where surrounded  them  in  the  country. 

This  age  was  distinguished  by  the  Latin  classics.  Their 
many  beauties  were  perhaps  rather  reflected  than  original. 
They  borrowed  much  from  the  Greeks,  and  it  seems  as  if 
that  remarkable  people  ever  would  remain  the  standard  of 
the  art. 

Among  the  foremost  of  the  distinguished  poets  of  this 
era  stands  Virgil,  who  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Mantua, 
in  the  year  of  Rome,  683.  In  character,  he  was  of  a  mild 
disposition,  unassuming  in  conversation,  timid  rather  than 
bold,  and  sincere  in  his  friendships.  His  love  for  nature 
and  country  life  shows  itself  in  the  first  work  of  his  youth, 
the  Eclogues;  and  again  in  a  more  perfect  form  in  his 
Oeorgics. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  old  Roman  mode  of  life 
was  agricultural  and  rural.  Long  after  corruption  had 
rioted  in  the  metropolis,  the  rural  districts  continued  to 
present  simplicity  of  manners,  and  much  of  natural  feeling. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  happy  thought  that  led  the  great  poet 
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of  the  Augastan  age,  to  dwell  on  rural  enjoyments,  and  to 
make  the  nation's  heart  once  more  beat  in  view  of  the 
simple  pleasures  of  rural  and  agricultural  life.  It  seemed 
to  realize  the  poet's  mission  of  bringing  man  back  to  nature, 
and  awakening  him  once  again  to  a  sense  of  its  quiet 
beanty,  its  delightfiil  scenery,  and  its  many  sources  of  real 
unalloyed  enjoyment 

But  Virgil  sought  also  to  revive  the  heroic  traditions 
of  early  time,  and  to  present  these  to  the  more  refined  taste 
of  the  Augustan  age.  Hence  the  .^neidj  which,  although 
he  himself  despised  and  even  wished  to  destroy,  has  never- 
theless always  kept  its  place  as  the  peculiar  national  poem 
of  the  Romans.  For  the  original  conception  of  this  great 
epic,  he  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  Grecian  literature, 
especially  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  with  which 
it  has  frequently  been  compared.  Homer,  it  has  been 
said,  is  the  greater  genius,  the  most  preeminent  in  in- 
vention, discovers  the  most  vivacity,  with  an  imagination 
the  most  rich  and  copious,  a  style  the  most  simple  and 
animated,  and  a  power  the  greatest  of  warming  the  fancy ; 
while  Virgil  is  the  more  correct  writer,  more  chaste  in 
his  imagination,  and  more  uniform  and  elegant  in  his 
style.  The  argument  of  the  ^neid  is  asserted  to  be 
grander  and  more  worthy  the  song  of  the  muses ;  its  fable 
better  conducted ;  and  displaying  more  striking  superiority 
in  the  dramatic  parts,  and  in  tender  and  pathetic  scenes. 
But  it  was  subsequent  to  Homer,  and  there  is  a  struggle 
obvious  between  borrowed  art  and  native  strength,  which 
has  led  necessarily  to  a  consequent  want  of  harmony  in 
materials,  and  even  in  language.  Still,  the  epic  poetry  of 
diiierent  nations  has  always  many  points  of  coincidence,  as 
the  heroic  legends  of  one  people  are  generally  easily  in- 
grafted on  those  of  another.  The  early  traditions  of  nations 
the  most  remote  from  each  other,  invariably  present  a  thou- 
sand circumstances  in  which  very  close  resemblances  may 
be  easily  detected.  Does  this  result  from  the  similarity  in 
the  situation  of  all  nations  in  the  infant  periods  of  society, 
or  is  it  derived  from  their  common  origin? 
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Another  poet  of  the  Augustan  age  was  Albius  Tibulus, 
a  patrician  by  birth,  who  died  in  the  same  year  as  Virgil,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  735.  He  directed  his  attention  almost 
solely  to  elegiac  poetry,  and  his  verses  are  characterized  by 
their  union  of  the  sweetness,  elegance,  harmony,  tenderness, 
and  all  the  other  ornaments  of  that  species  of  poetry.  Fol- 
lowing nature  as  his  guide  in  painting  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings, he  is  always  happy  and  clear  in  expression,  always 
tender  and  passionate,  always  elegant  and  refined. 

Another  great  luminary  of  the  Augustan  age  was  Q. 
Horatius  Flaccus,  Horace,  born  in  the  year  688  of  Rome, 
who  was  at  first  a  soldier,  but  threw  away  his  shield  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia.  He  was  the  first  of  Roman  poets  who 
dared  to  launch  his  muse  in  lyrics.  Although  this,  of  all 
other  species  of  poetry,  loses  the  most  by  imitation,  its 
great  excellence  essentially  consisting  in  its  being  the  free 
emanation  of  individual  feelings;  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  Ho- 
race, although  an  imitator  of  Piudar,  has  succeeded  in 
throwing  an  enthusiasm,  emphasis,  and  force  into  his  odes, 
which  prove  him  inspired  with  that  fire  which  alone  can 
form  a  great  poet.  His  peculiar  gift  is  an  impassioned 
tenderness,  which  pervades  his  odes.  His  greatness  is  more 
conspicuous  when  he  speaks  as  a  Roman;  "  when  he  dwells 
upon  the  sublime  magnanimity  of  antiquity,  on  the  solitary 
grandeur  of  the  exiled  Regulus,  or  on  those  other  heroes 
who  '  were  prodigal  of  their  great  souls,'  in  the  service  of 
their  country." 

Horace  possessed  great  diversity  of  poetic  talent.    He 
excelled  in  satire,  which  received  at  Rome  the  rank  and 
characteristics  of  a  distinct  species  of  composition.     This 
was  a  place  and  an  age  which,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  called 
for  the  hush  of  satire.     Rome  had  become  the  seat  of  much 
of  the  wealth,  and  all  the  government  of  the  civilized  world. 
It  was  the  central  point  of  attraction  for  all  that  class  of 
adventurers  who  are  constantly  floating  about  on  the  sur- 
face of  society,  ever  ready  to  drift  into  what  may  seem  to 
promise  the  most  varied  and  complete  success.     The  cor- 
ruption of  manners  was  approaching  its  extremeet  verge, 
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md  hence  the  themes  for  satire  became  innamerable. 
Fhey  were  derived  from  the  social  habits  and  customs, 
unosements,  spectacles,  and  assemblies  of  the  Romans. 
Out  of  snch  materials,  satire,  in  the  hands  of  Horace,  was 
n  substitute  for  a  certain  species  of  comedy  which  the  Ro- 
Qian  people  do  not  seem  to  have  possessed. 

At  a  later  period,  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  exhibit  a  terrible 
irehemence  in  the  expression  of  withering  scorn  and  indig- 
nation excited  by  the  contemplation  of  the  execrable  vices 
oi  the  times ;  but  although  abounding  in  impetuous  and 
passionate  declamation,  yet  they  lack  the  grace  and  deli- 
cacy of  Horace  and  some  of  the  earlier  satiric  writers. 

Another  poet  of  the  Augustan  age  of  some  celebrity  was 
P.  Ovidius  Naso,  Ovid,  who  was  bom  at  Snlmona  in  the 
year  710  of  Rome,  and  died  an  exile  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age.  The  best  works  of  Ovid  are  his  Metamorphoses ^ 
his  Heroides,  and  his  Books  of  the  Fasti.  Beautiful  and 
impassioned  are  the  various  descriptions  and  narrations 
frequently  met  with  in  his  Metamorphoses.  Many  of  his 
Hercides  also  possess  much  tenderness  and  grace.  Even 
in  the  last  years  of  the  long  reign  of  Augustus  we  perceive* 
symptoms  of  a  decline  in  taste,  and  these  are  manifested 
in  the  works  of  Ovid,  who  is  overrun  with  an  unhealthy 
superfluity  of  fancy,  and  a  sentimental  eflfeminacy  of  ex- 
presHion. 

The  classical  period  of  the  Roman  literature,  reckoning 
from  the  consulate  of  Cicero  to  the  death  of  Trajan,  included 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  years.  But  after  the  death 
of  Augustus  very  few  poetd  arose  of  much  eminence  or  dis- 
tinction. Among  those  deserving  to  be  mentioned  are 
Qermanicus,  Lueian,  whose  Pharsalia  alone  has  reached 
us ;  Petronius,  who  excelled  in  satires ;  and  Martial,  who 
was  a  popular  epigrammatic  writer. 

Third.  Elo<|uence.  The  eloquence  practiced  in  a  re- 
public ought  to  reflect  the  true  character  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  one  great  political  instrument  by  which  they  are 
influenced,  moved,  controlled.  This  instrument,  to  be 
efiectual,  must  be  adapted  to  its  purposes.    This  adapta* 
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tioQ  consists  in  its  embracing  elements,  essentially  the  same 
as  those  to  be  found  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
Ilence  we  are  to  regard  it  as  a  mirror,  which  fiedthfdlly 
reflects  the  main  features  that  constitute  the  moral  life  of 
the  people. 

Eome  became  early  a  republic,  and  hence  afforded  to 
her  great  men,  motives  for  the  cultivation  of  eloqaenoe. 
This  is  a  plant  that  can  grow  only  in  a  free  state.  It  is 
there  alone  tliat  motives  can  be  furnished  snfficieDtly 
strong  to  render  its  possession  and  exercise  a  very  deni- 
able object. 

We  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  degree  of  elo- 
quence attained  by  the  ancient  Etruscans.  All  the  recordi 
of  it  have  perished.  ISo  monument  proclaims  its  tro- 
phies ;  but  the  silence  of  the  sepulchre  alone  remains. 

It  is  not  so  with  southern  Italy.  Sicily  was  early  the 
cradle  of  a  certain  species  of  eloquence.  Lysias  of  Syn- 
cuse  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  eloquent  and  elegant 
writer.  A  part  only  of  his  orations  have  come  down  to 
us.  Gorgias  of  Leontium  acquired  a  still  higher  reputsr 
tion.  Ue  long  held  a  school  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and 
surpassed  all  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time,  in  the  subtlety 
of  his  reasonings,  the  depth  of  his  study,  and  the  greatness 
of  his  eloquence.  He  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
sophists.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  these  two 
orators  should  have  been  among  the  first  to  teach  the 
Greeks  the  art  of  eloquence,  and  that  they  should  have 
set  those  agencies  in  motion  which  ceased  not  until  they 
had  produced  a  Pericles  and  a  Demosthenes. 

The  early  Romans,  however,  studied  more  the  art  of 
conquering  in  the  field  than  in  the  forum.  They  under- 
stood much  better  the  art  of  marshaling  legions  than 
arguments.  In  the  early  periods  of  the  republic,  little 
seems  to  have  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  practicing 
eloquence,  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  judicial  or  politi- 
cal ends.  But  as  the  decisions  of  the  state  on  all  the  most 
iniporbmt  questions  depended  in  great  part  on  the  talents 
and  eloquence  of  the  orators,  it  must  follow  as  a  necessaiy 
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eonsequencey  that  the  aspiring  minds  of  public  men  must 
liftve  been  led  to  the  cultivation  of  that  art 

Cicero  extols  highly  the  eloquence  of  Cato  the  censor, 
■nd  asserts  that  his  orations  abound  in  magnificent  ex- 
pressions, displaying  all  the  excellences  proper  to  an  orator. 
Bat,  although  he  undoubtedly  displayed  much  native 
itreDgthy  yet  Cicero  himself  acknowledges  his  eloquence 
to  have  been  ^^  a  rude  and  harsh  strain  of  speech." 

The  history  of  Roman  el(>quence,  with  our  knowledge 
of  Roman  orators,  is  derived  principally  from  Cicero.  In 
hiB  work,  De  Claris  OraioribuSj  he  has  ^ven  a  very  full 
eaumeration  of  all  those  who  arrived  at  much  eminence 
in  the  practice  of  that  art  After  Cato  he  mentions 
Seigius  Galba,  and  the  two  friends,  Scipio  and  Lelius. 
He  extols  M.  Emilius  Lepidus,  as  adding  new  features  of 
grace  and  ornament  to  Latin  eloquence,  rendering  it  more 
harmonious  by  the  imitation  of  Grecian  models.  It  was 
not  in  £Eu;t,  until  'after  the  Greek  rhetoricians  had  been 
heard  at  Rome,  had  taught  there,  and  their  books  began 
to  be  read,  that  eloquence  as  an  art  began  to  be  practiced. 
From  that  time  it  was  gradually  advancing  towards  per- 
fection, being  materially  assisted  in  its  progress  by  the 
great  advantages  it  was  found  to  secure  those  public  men 
who  sought  to  obtain  the  highest  offices  of  the  republic. 
The  honor  in  which  they  were  held,  the  power  they  en- 
joyed in  the  state,  the  riches  and  high  offices  they  were 
enabled  by  means  of  it  to  obtain,  induced  the  first  minds 
to  devote  themselves  with  great  ardor  to  the  study  of  it 

Among  those  who  were  celebrated  for  the  displays  of 
oratorical  power  during  the  waning  fortunes  of  the  republic, 
were  the  two  tribunes,  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus. 
Their  eloquence  was  manly  and  vigorous,  but  void  of 
ornament  Cains  was  a  person  of  the  highest  abilities, 
powerful  in  expression,  brilliant  iu  ideas,  and  impressive 
in  delivery.  M.  Antonius  and  L.  Crassus,  the  former 
consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  654,  and  the  latter  in  668,  are 
spoken  of  highly  as  orators  by  Cicero,  but  none  of  their 
productions  have  come  down  to  us. 

Ill]  47 
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But  the  golden  age  of  Roman  eloquence  was  that  of 
Cicero.  We  perceive  here  evidence  of  the  fact  so  gene- 
rally proclaimed  by  history,  that  great  men,  either  in  social, 
civil,  scientific,  political,  or  military  departments,  seldom 
or  never  appear  upon  the  theatre  of  action  alcme.  It  is 
emulation;  the  strife  of  mind  that  brings  out  all  its  latent 
forces;  stimulates  to  constantly  renewed  and  persevering 
efforts,  and  results  in  the  ultimate  production  of  the  high- 
est degree  of  excellence. 

Another  inference  equally  clear  is,  that  it  is  the  great- 
ness of  the  occasion,  the  strength  of  the  emergency,  that 
often  calls  into  existence  the  men  in  whom  are  combined 
the  elements  that  constitute  greatness.     The  downfall  of 
the  Roman  republic  was  not  to  occur  without  a  struggle. 
Its  waning  spirit  invoked  the  aid  of  the  tongue  of  elo- 
quence, as  well  as  the  arm  of  strength.    Its  invocation 
was  heard  by  the  Gracchi,  and  the  tongue  of  the  eloquent 
was  theirs,  and  the  resolve  df  high  minded  men  was  theirs ; 
but  the  torrent  of  corruption  was  too  strong  to  stem,  and 
they  sank  beneath  it.     It  was  heard  by  Cicero,  whose  elo- 
quence has  astonished  and  delighted  his  own,  and  all  sub- 
sequent ages.    But  it  was  all  in  vain.     The  republic  had 
run  its  course,  had  fulfilled  its  mission. 

The  three  most  distinguished  orators  of  this  age  were 
Hortensius,  Csesar  and  Cicero. 

Hortensius  was  eight  years  older  than  Cicero,  and  even 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  gave  proof  in  the  fomm 
of  the  possession  of  rare  talents  as  an  orator.  In  his  first 
displays  he  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all;  and,  as  Cicero  remarks, 
like  a  statue  of  Phidias,  scarcely  yet  even  fully  seen,  excited 
admiration  and  applause.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  admiration 
acquired  by  Hortensius,  at  so  early  an  age,  that  furnished 
to  Cicero  the  strongest  incentives  to  pursue  the  same 
career.  His  efforts  were  confined  mainly  to  the  forum, 
and  none  of  his  productions  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  forensic  efforts  of  Csesar  characterize  his  genius  as 
of  the  first  order.  Had  he  made  eloquence  his  one  great 
study,  and  tbe  forum  the  theatre  of  his  perfonnances, 
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there  i#  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  rivaled,  if  not 
outshoney  Cicero  himself.  He  is  described  to  have  had 
•uch  force,  such  talent,  and  such  vivacity  in  argument,  as 
to  abow  that  the  same  abilities  evidently  directed  him  in 
the  rostrum  as  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Cicero  was  undoubtedly  the  culminating  point  of  Roman 
doqoence,  as  Demosthenes  was  that  of  Grecian.  These 
two  together  stand  out  as  the  great  luminaries  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  are  clearly  visible  in  the  light  which 
they  themselves  have  created. 

Cicero  enjoys  a  reputation  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  politi- 
cian, and  even  as  a  poet,  and  an  elegant  writer;  but  he  is 
here  to  be  considered  only  as  an  orator.  He  was  led  early 
to  entertain  the  conviction,  that  a  talent  for  speaking  could 
only  be  acquired  by  a  vast  extent  of  erudition.  He  ac- 
oordingly  devoted  himself  to  the  most  arduous  and  perse- 
vering study,  and  on  his  first  appearance  at  the  bar,  rose 
immediately  to  distinction. 

In  his  early  efforts  he  displays  a  rich  and  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  a  style  at  once  polished,  florid,  abundant  and 
luxuriant  These  qualities,  however,  are  exceedingly  apt 
to  characterize  the  forensic  efforts  of  the  young,  but  gifted 
speaker.  Nor  should  they  be  regarded  as  undesirable. 
Subsequent  retrenchment  becomes  easily  practiced. 

After  visiting  Athens  and  Asia  Minor,  where  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  rhetorical  art,  he  returned  much 
changed  in  his  style.  He  had  learned  to  retrench  the 
superfluity  and  redundance  that  proceeded  from  the  warmth 
and  vivacity  of  his  years,  and,  by  condensing,  to  ^ve  more 
solidity  and  weight  to  his  orations.  This  is  meant  only 
as  comparative,  as  his  style  always  lacked  that  sententious 
brevity  which  characterizes  that  of  some  effective  orators. 

He  knew  extremely  well  the  heart  of  man,  and  could 
touch  its  springs  of  action  with  a  master's  hand.  He 
seems  to  have  excelled  in  that  part  of  a  public  speech  which 
is  termed  the  peroration.  He  himself  attributed  his  suc- 
cess in  this,  not  to  his  having  more  wit  than  others,  but  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  more  moved  and  affected  himself. 
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Previous  to  his  appearance,  or  rather  prior  to  Horten- 
sius,  the  Roman  orators  had  not  generally  studied  the 
graces  of  style,  nor  had  they  sought  for  ornament.  Their 
orations  had  in  them  solidity  and  strength,  but  they  had 
neither  symmetry  nor  beauty.  They  had  nothing  to  de- 
light the  ear,  or  to  gratify  a  refined  taste. 

But  the  models  of  Cicero  were  Greek  rather  than 
Roman.  He  surprised  Rome  with  a  new  style  of  oratory. 
He  withheld  not  from  eloquence  the  graces  to  which  it 
may  properly  lay  claim.  He  was  highly  artistic  in  hifl 
oratorical  performances.  Beginning  with  a  regular  exor- 
dium, he  was  clear  in  the  arrangement  of  his  arguments, 
never  seeking  to  move  until  he  had  first  endeavored  to 
convince. 

Far  beyond  all  other  Roman  orators  he  studied  and  best 
knew  the  power  of  words,  and  that  kind  of  disposition  of 
them  which  tells  with  the  most  eflfect.  In  this  respect  ho 
followed  the  Greek  models,  in  which  the  sweetness  and 
harmony  of  disposition  carried  this  kind  of  bealuty  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  Of  these  he  bad  a  great  ex- 
uberance, being  rather  diffuse  in  his  manner,  rolling  them 
along  with  great  beauty  and  pomp.  He  is  very  exact  in 
the  structure  of  his  sentences,  and  skillful  in  the  adaptation 
of  his  style  and  matter  to  the  nature  of  his  subject.  When 
a  great  public  object  or  occasion  roused  his  mind,  demand- 
ing force  and  indignation,  he  is  found  departing  from  a 
loose  and  declamatory  manner,  and  becomes  more  like 
Demosthenes,  cogent  and  vehement.  His  orations  against 
Anthony,  Verres,  and  Cataline  are  instances.  When  re- 
sorting to  invective  he  waits  not  for  ornament,  but  pours 
out  the  energies  of  his  pent  up  soul  with  directness  and. 
power. 

As  compared  with  Demosthenes,  except  in  the  instances 
just  mentioned,  he  is  more  diflTuse,  ornamental,  artistic 
He  may  be  sometimes  said  to  sacrifice  strength  to  orna- 
ment ;  Demosthenes,  never.  There  is  also  about  his  ora- 
tions, of  which  no  loss  than  fifty-nine  have  come  down  to 
us,  a  greater  apparent  amount  of  labor,  and  display  of 
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skill.  This  is  proclaimed  in  his  arrangement  of  words;  in 
bis  strncture  of  sentences ;  in  his  roanding  of  periods ;  in 
his  disposition  of  ornaments;  and  in  the  higher  beauties  of 
adapting  his  style  and  matter  to  the  particular  subject  to 
which  they  have  relation.  Of  all  the  instances  on  record 
in  which  eloquence  has  been  studied  and  practiced  as  an 
art,  there  is  probably  no  example  equaling  that  of  Cicero. 

Roman  eloquence  expired  with  Cicero.  It  could  not 
flourish  under  the  despotism  of  the  Csesars.  ^^  Taste  be- 
came corrupted  and  genius  discouraged.  Luxury,  effemi- 
nacy and  flattery  overwhelmed  all.  The  forum,  where  so 
many  great  affiiirs  had  been  transacted,  was  now  become 
a  desert.  Private  causes  were  still  pleaded ;  but  the  public 
waa  no  longer  interested ;  nor  any  general  attention  drawn 
to  what  passed  there." 

Eloquence  became  corrupted  in  the  schools  of  the  de- 
cbumers.  The  subjects  of  declamation  were  imaginary 
and  fantastic,  having  no  reference  to  real  life  or  business. 
They  were  stuffed  up  with  all  manner  of  false  and  affected 
ornaments.  Even  in  the  writings  of  Seneca  this  corrupt 
manner  has  a  commencement.  In  Pliny  the  younger, 
although  a  man  of  genius  and  talent,  it  has  made  a  mani- 
fest progress.  His  panegyric  on  Trajan  may  be  considered 
as  the  last  effort  of  Roman  oratory. 

The  MIXED  ARTS,  as  partaking  both  of  the  objective  and 
the  subjective,  are  the  dramatic  and  military  arts. 

I^rsL  The  art  dramatic.  Although  the  dramatic  art  in 
Greece,  the  place  of  its  birth  and  advancement  to  a  con- 
mderable  degree  of  perfection,  required  much  attention, 
yet  in  Rome,  both  on  its  own  account,  as  well  as  by  rea- 
son of  the  little  influence  it  exerted  in  moulding  the 
national  character,  it  becomes  comparatively  small  matter 
for  the  student  of  civilization  to  investigate. 

The  Roman  theatre,  in  its  construction,  very  much 
resembled  that  of  the  Greek.  It  was  of  an  oblong,  semi- 
circular form,  like  the  half  of  an  amphitheatre.  Like  the 
latter,  the  benches  or  seats  rose  one  above  another.     Those 
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next  the  stage  were  called  orchestra.    Neither  this,  nor 
the  rows  of  scats  formed  anything  more  than  a  semicircle, 
the  diameter  of  which  was  the  front  line  of  the  stage. 
The  orchestra,  unlike  the  Greek,  contained  no  thymele, 
and  was  not  destined  for  a  chorus,  but  in  it  were  seats  for 
senators,  embassadors,  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
Behind  the  orchestra  rose  seats,  which,  by  a  law  of  L 
Roscius  Otho,  passed  in  the  year  B.  0.  68,  were  assigned 
to  the  equites.     The  same  law  also  assigned   to  spend- 
thrifts a  separate  place  specially  set  apart  for  them.    By 
the  same  decree,  the  soldiers,  and  also  the  women,  were 
separated  from  the  people,  occupying  different  cunei,  or 
wedge-shaped  compartments  in  the  theatre. 

Of  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman  theatre,  the  pul- 
pitum  was  the  place  were  the  actors  recited  their  parts; 
the  proscenium,  the  place  before  the  scene,  where  they 
appeared ;  the  orchestra,  about  five  feet  below  the  pol- 
pitum;  that  where  they  danced;  and  the  postscenium, 
or  place  behind  the  scene,  was  the  place  where  the  actors 
dressed  and  undressed.  The  scena,  or  wall  which  closed 
the  stage  from  behind,  was  a  place  of  great  magnificence, 
adorned  with  columns,  statues,  and  pictures  of  variooB 
kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plays  exhibited. 
This  was  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  suddenly 
changed,  by  means  of  certain  machines.  The  Bceneiy 
was  concealed  by  a  curtain,  which,  contrary  to  the  modem 
custom,  was  dropped  down,  instead  of  being  drawn  up, 
when  the  play  began,  and  raised  when  the  play  was  over, 
and  sometimes,  also,  between  the  acts. 

The  place  selected  for  their  erection  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  early  Italian  Greeks,  viz :  a  position  upon  the  sides 
of  hills.  The  materials  were  at  first  wood,  and  these  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  dovm  to  the  last 
period  of  the  republic.  The  first  regular  stone  theatre 
was  built  by  Cn.  Pompey,  in  B.  C.  55.  The  wooden  ones, 
however,  those  more  especially  that  were  of  later  con- 
struction, were  adorned  in  the  most  costly  style  of  magni- 
ficence.    Curio,  a  contemporary  of  Caesar,  constmcted 
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two  large  theatres  of  wood,  adjoining  one  another,  and 
looking  opposite  wiays,  and  so  contrived  by  saspension 
vpon  hinges,  that  sti^e  plays  could  be  performed  in  each 
in  the  former  part  of  the  day,  without  disturbing  each 
other,  and  then  by  suddenly  wheeling  each  around,  they 
were  made  to  stand  over  against  each  other,  thus  forming 
an  amphitheatre,  in  which,  in  the  afternoon,  he  exhibited 
■hows  of  gladiators. 

The  dramatic  literature  of  the  Romans  was  all  derivative, 
and  not  of  early  introduction.  From  the  ancient  Etruscans 
they  borrowed  the  first  idea  of  a  play :  from  the  Oscians 
their  low  comedy,  or  effusion  of  sportive  humor;  and  from 
the  Greeks,  the  higher  class  of  dramatic  productions. 

The  early  Romans  had  no  theatrical  entertainments. 
Their  sports  consisted  in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  games  of 
the  circus.  In  the  year  of  the  city  891  occurred  at  Rome  a 
devastating  pestilence,  against  which  all  remedies  proved 
unavailing.  The  Romans,  as  a  dernier  ressort  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  gods,  had  recourse  to  the  performances  of 
the  theatre.  They  obtained  from  Etruria  the  histriones, 
or  stage  players,  who  at  first  did  nothing  but  dance  to 
a  flute,  displaying  mere  bodily  activity,  without  even  at- 
tempting pantomimic  movements. 

The  oldest  spoken  plays  were  derived  from  the  Oscians 
or  Oscans,  one  of  the  indigenous  Italian  tribes.  They 
were  termed  fabulae  Atellanse,  from  Atella,  a  town  of  the 
Oscians,  whence  they  were  derived.  They  were  at  first 
merely  improvisatory  farces,  without  any  dramatic  connec- 
tion, their  chief  design  being  the  production  of  mirth  and 
laughter.  They  were  presented  between  the  acts  by  way 
of  interlude,  or  after  the  play  was  completed.  This  be- 
came so  popular  that  the  Roman  youths  of  noble  families 
were  accustomed  to  engage  in  it,  which  had  the  effect  to 
redeem  this  part  of  the  performance  from  the  reproach, 
which,  at  Rome,  generally  rested  upon  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  drama  as  performers. 

The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  had  also  their  mimi, 
which,  with  them,  were  in  verse,  were  represented,  and 
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often  delivered  extempore,  while  the  latter  were  dialogues 
in  prose,  and  not  destined  for  the  stage.     These  were  not 
of  Greek  derivation,  as  the  manners  portrayed  in  them 
had  a  local  truth.     The  Italians,  from  the  earliest  period, 
have  displayed  a  native  talent  for  a  rude  species  of  £Eirce 
or  buffoonery,  as  developed  in  extemporary  speeches  and 
songs,  with  appropriate   accompanying  gestures.     Both 
these  and  the  fabulee  Atellanee  employed  different  dialects 
to  produce  a  ludicrous  effect.     These  probably  famished 
the  germ  from  which  was  derived  the  improvisatory  force 
with  standing  masks,  the  laughter-loving  displays  of  Har- 
lequin and  Pulcinello. 

The  dramatic  art  in  Rome  was  exhibited  under  three 
forms,  viz :  the  comedy,  tragedy  and  pantomime. 

The  first  mentioned,  for  the  most  part,  appeared  in  Gre- 
cian dress,  and  represented  Grecian  manners.  The  only 
writers  of  comedy  whose  works  are  extant  are  Plautus  and 
Terence,  the  former  an  Umbrian,  and  the  latter  a  Cartha- 
ginian, who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century  of  Rome. 
Both  of  these  were  formed  upon  the  Greek  writers.  All 
the  Roman  writers  of  comedy  copied  mostly  after  the  Greek 
of  Menander.  The  attempt  to  bend  the  Greek  forms  and 
spirit  80  as  to  adapt  them  to  Roman  manners  and  habits 
was  an  undertaking  of  extreme  diffiCQlty.  While*  the 
Greek,  especially  the  Athenian,  was  lively  and  comic,  the 
Roman  was  serious  and  grave,  although  in  private  society 
he  displayed  a  great  turn  for  wit  and  joviality.  An  original 
comedy  among  the  Romans,  that  would  reflect  the  true 
Roman  character,  would  be  indeed  a  desideratum,  but  we 
do  not  seem  to  possess  it. 

Comedies,  at  Rome,  were  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
character  and  dress  of  the  actors.  The  comedia  togata 
was  that  in  which  the  characters  and  dress  were  Roman, 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  Roman  toga.  So  palliata  was 
that  in  which  the  characters  were  Grecian,  and  so  called 
from  pallium  the  robe  of  the  Greeks.  The  preetextat® 
were  when  magistrates  and  persons  of  dignity  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  trabeatse  when  officers  and  generals  were 
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the  actors.  The  performers  in  comedy  wore  a  low  heeled 
shoe  called  soccus.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Latin 
literature  was  lamest  in  comedy.  Indeed  it  may  probably 
be  safely  asserted,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  low 
species  of  buffoon  writing  embraced  in  the  fabulae  Atellanae, 
the  Romans  never  possessed  anything  which  deserved  to 
be  called  a  dramatic  literature  of  their  own;  Their  comedy 
was  little  less  than  a  representation  of  Athenian  manners, 
which,  to  Roman  spectators,  could  have  conveyed  but  little 
Kfe  or  interest. 

In  regard  to  tragic  representations,  the  Roman  theatre 
presents  some  different  arrangements  from  the  Grecian. 
The  chorus  had  no  place  in  the  orchestra,  but  remained  on 
the  stage  itself.  In  the  Roman  theatre  the  singing  was 
separated  from  the  mimetic  dancing,  so  that  the  latter  only 
remained  to  the  actor.  This  applied  more  particularly  to 
the  monodies,  or  lyrical  pieces,  which,  instead  of  being 
sang  by  the  chorus,  were  sung  by  a  boy,  who  stood  beside 
the  flute-player,  and  accompanied  him  with  his  voice. 

The  tragic  literature  of  the  Romans  has  been  divided 
into  two  epochs,  the  first  embracing  the  period  of  time  in- 
tervening between  Livius  Andronicus  and  the  downfall  of 
the  republic,  and  the  last,  the  Augustan  age. 

Livius  Andronicus  flourished  in  the  year  of  Rome  512, 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  yeare  after  the  death  of  So- 
phocles and  Euripides.  Like  all  the  others,  he  performed 
his  own  plays.  After  him  succeeded  Ennius  NsBvius, 
Pacuvius  and  Attius.  These  were  little  more  than  trans- 
lators, or  at  least  close  imitators  of  Grecian  works.  There 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  greater  success  in  tragedy 
than  in  comedy,  owing  probably  to  the  more  grave  and 
serious  character  of  the  Romans  being  best  adapted  to  the 
former. 

In  the  second  epoch,  that  constituting  the  Augustan  age, 
there  was  a  strong  effort  at  originality.  Many  attempted 
to  shine  in  tragedy.  Among  them  was  the  impassioned 
Asinius  Pollio,  and  even  Ovid  attempted  tragedy.  The 
only  tragedies,  however,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  are 
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often  delivered  extempore,  while  the  latter  were  dialogues 
in  prose,  and  not  destined  for  the  stage.     These  were  not 
of  Greek  derivation,  as  the  manners  portrayed  in  them 
had  a  local  truth.     The  Italians,  from  the  earliest  period, 
have  displayed  a  native  talent  for  a  rude  species  of  fiux« 
or  buffoonery,  as  developed  in  extemporary  speeches  and 
songs,  with  appropriate   accompanying  gestures.     Both 
these  and  the  fabulse  Atellanae  employed  different  dialects 
to  produce  a  ludicrous  effect.     These  probably  furnished 
the  germ  from  which  was  derived  the  improvisatory  force 
with  standing  masks,  the  laughter-loving  displays  of  Har- 
lequin and  Pulcinello. 

The  dramatic  art  in  Rome  was  exhibited  under  three 
forms,  viz :  the  comedy,  tragedy  and  pantomime. 

The  first  mentioned,  for  the  most  part,  appeared  in  Gre- 
cian dress,  and  represented  Grecian  manners.  The  only 
writers  of  comedy  whose  works  are  extant  are  Plautus  and 
Terence,  the  former  an  Umbrian,  and  the  latter  a  Cartha- 
ginian, who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century  of  Rome. 
Both  of  these  were  formed  upon  the  Greek  writers.  All 
the  Roman  writers  of  comedy  copied  mostly  after  the  Greek 
of  Menander.  The  attempt  to  bend  the  Greek  forms  and 
spirit  BO  as  to  adapt  them  to  Roman  manners  and  habits 
was  an  undertaking  of  extreme  difficulty.  While*  the 
Greek,  especially  the  Athenian,  was  lively  and  comic,  the 
Roman  was  serious  and  grave,  although  in  private  society 
he  displayed  a  great  turn  for  wit  and  joviality.  An  original 
comedy  among  the  Romans,  that  would  reflect  the  true 
Roman  character,  would  be  indeed  a  desideratum,  but  we 
do  not  seem  to  possess  it. 

Comedies,  at  Rome,  were  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
character  and  dress  of  the  actors.  The  comedia  togata 
was  that  in  which  the  characters  and  dress  were  Roman, 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  Roman  toga.  So  palliata  was 
that  in  which  the  characters  were  Grecian,  and  so  called 
from  pallium  the  robe  of  the  Greeks.  The  preetextat® 
Avere  when  magistrates  and  persons  of  dignity  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  trabeatse  when  officers  and  generals  were 
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the  actors.  The  performers  in  comedy  wore  a  low  heeled 
ehoe  called  soccus.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Latin 
literature  was  lamest  in  comedy.  Indeed  it  may  probably 
be  safely  asserted,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  low 
species  of  buffoon  writing  embraced  in  the  fabulae  Atellanae, 
the  Romans  never  possessed  anything  which  deserved  to 
be  called  a  dramatic  literature  of  their  own.  Their  comedy 
was  little  less  than  a  representation  of  Athenian  manners, 
which,  to  Roman  spectators,  could  have  conveyed  but  little 
Kfe  or  interest. 

In  regard  to  tragic  representations,  the  Roman  theatre 
presents  some  different  arrangements  from  the  Grecian. 
The  chorus  had  no  place  in  the  orchestra,  but  remained  on 
the  stage  itself.  In  the  Roman  theatre  the  singing  was 
separated  from  the  mimetic  dancing,  so  that  the  latter  only 
remained  to  the  actor.  This  applied  more  particularly  to 
the  monodies,  or  lyrical  pieces,  which,  instead  of  being 
song  by  the  chorus,  were  sung  by  a  boy,  who  stood  beside 
the  flute-player,  and  accompanied  him  with  his  voice. 

The  tragic  literature  of  the  Romans  has  been  divided 
into  two  epochs,  the  first  embracing  the  period  of  time  in- 
tervening between  Tiivius  Andronicus  and  the  downfall  of 
the  republic,  and  the  last,  the  Augustan  age. 

Livius  Andronicus  flourished  in  the  year  of  Rome  512, 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  yeare  after  the  death  of  So- 
phocles and  Euripides.  Like  all  the  others,  he  performed 
his  own  plays.  After  him  succeeded  Ennius  Nsevius, 
Pacuvius  and  Attius.  These  were  little  more  than  trans- 
lators, or  at  least  close  imitators  of  Grecian  works.  There 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  greater  success  in  tragedy 
than  in  comedy,  owing  probably  to  the  more  grave  and 
serious  character  of  the  Romans  being  best  adapted  to  the 
former. 

In  the  second  epoch,  that  constituting  the  Augustan  age, 
there  was  a  strong  effort  at  originality.  Many  attempted 
to  shine  in  tragedy.  Among  them  was  the  impassioned 
Asinius  Pollio,  and  even  Ovid  attempted  tragedy.  The 
only  tragedies,  however,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  are 
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those  that  pass  under  the  name  of  Seneca ;  bnt  whether 
this  was  a  rhetorician  of  that  name,  or  the  philoeophery  his 
son,  or  some  one  of  the  same  name  di£ferent  from  both,  ii 
still  a  matter  of  uncertainty.    These  tragedies,  among  Bome 
redeeming  qualities,  such  as  tragic  aitaationt,  rtrokes  of 
ingenuous  dialogue,  eleyated  and  sublime  thoagfats,  pro- 
found sentences,  and  beautiful  verses,  present  also  manj 
£Ekults ;  such  as  a  declamatory  style,  a  pedantic  air,  a  •ope^ 
fluity  of  words  and  expressions,  a  Tain  ostentation  of  wit, 
besides  a  sad  want  of  nature,  probability,  uniformity  of 
character,  tenderness  of  feeling,  contrast  of  passion,  and 
management  of  accident    All  this  goes  effectually  to  show 
that  it  was  no  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Roman  to  develop 
the  truly  dramatic  in  art,  whether  it  display  itself  in  the 
tragic  or  comic  character.     The  great  difficulty  arose  from 
the  attempt  to  transplant  the  Greek  tragedy  into  Soman 
soil,  and  to  make  it  flourish  there.    There,  no  doubt,  ex- 
isted materials  for  an  original  Boman  tragedy,  but  to  be 
such,  it  should  have  been  conceived  in  the  old  Boman  cha- 
racter of  religion  and  patriotism.    "  Everything  like  crea- 
tive poetry  can  only  be  derived  from  the  inward  life  of  a 
people,  and  from  religion,  the  root  of  that  life.     The  spirit 
of  the  Roman  religion  was  originally,  and  before  the  sub- 
stance of  it  was  sacrificed  to  foreign  ornament^  quite  difier- 
ent  from  that  of  the  Grecian.    The  latter  was  plastically 
flexible,  the  former  sacerdotally  immutable.    The  Boman 
creed,  and  the  customs  founded  on  it,  were  more  serious, 
moral,  pious,  displayed  more  insight  into  nature,  and  hiul 
something  more  of  magic  and  mysticism,  than  that  part 
at  least,  of  the  Greek  religion,  which  was  not  included  in 
the  mysteries.     As  the  Greek  tragedy  represented   the 
struggle  of  man  in  a  state  of  freedom  with  destiny,  a 
true  Roman   tragedy  ought  to  have   exhibited  the  sub- 
jection of  human  impulse  to  the  holy  and  binding  force 
of  religion,  and  the  visible  presence  of  that  religion  in 
all  earthly  things."* 


*  SclUegel'i  Dramatic  Literature,  i,  390. 
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Thns  perceiving  what  the  Roman  tragedy  ought  to 
have  been,  we  c^i  bettor  understand  the  vast  difference 
between  that  and  the  real  elements  of  all  their  tragic 
performancesy  as  actoally  enacted  upon  the  stage.  The 
Roman  character  was  &r  from  being  a  fitting  soil  to 
reeeire  and  properly  nourish  the  Greek  tragedy.  It  was 
deficient  in  that  milder  humanity,  of  which  we  everywhere 
observe  traces  in  G-recian  history,  poetry,  and  art  It  was 
composed  of  that  sterner  stuff,  that  rendered  them  the 
great  tragedians  in  the  performance  of  the  world's  history. 
Their  enactments  were  on  the  stage  in  the  wcnrld's  great 
theatre.  It  was  there  that  they  led  armies  to  conquest ; 
that  they  made  kings  their  captives;  that  they  became 
universal  destroyers,  sparing  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condi- 
tion; that  they  trampled  upon  all  national  right;  and, 
amid  trembling  thrones,  and  decaying  dynasties,  established 
their  own  power  with  the  absolutism  of  a  despot.  **  It 
was  not  given  to  t^em,"  says  Schlegel,  *^to  excite  emotion 
by  the  initigated  accents  of  mental  suffering,  and  to  touch 
with  a  delicate  hand,  every  note  of  the  scale  of  feeling. 
They  naturally  sought  also  in  tragedy,  by  overleaping  all 
intervening  gradations,  to  reach  at  once  the  extreme,  both 
in  the  stoicism  of  heroism,  and  in  the  monstrous  fury  of 
criminal  desires.  Nothing  of  their  ancient  greatness  had 
remained  to  them,  but  the  contempt  of  pain  and  death, 
when,  after  an  extravagant  enjoyment  of  life,  they  were  at 
last  called  upon  to  submit  to  these  evils.  They  then 
impressed  this  seal  of  their  former  grandeur  on  their 
tragic  heroes,  with  a  self-satisfied  and  ostentatious  pro- 
fusion."* 

There  were,  aside  from  these  causes  already  mentioned, 
two  others  that  had  their  effect  in  preventing  the  Romans 
from  excelling  in  tragedy. 

The  first  of  these  grew  out  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  stage.  The  tendency  of  everything  was  to  sensu- 
alism.    The  pleasure  of  the  senses  absorbed  every  other 
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consideration.  We  are  told  that  "  delightful  odors,  the 
richest  decorations,  ingenious  machines,  and  whatever 
could  satisfy  the  senses,  and  introduce  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  an  idle  people,  were  all  employed  with  the  most 
studious  care  and  greatest  luxury,  on  the  Roman  stage. 
The  dances,  music,  dresses,  scenery,  and  machinery  of  the 
stage,  with  its  richness  of  display,  were  the  objects  of 
attraction  to  the  Roman  audience ;  while  the  beauties  of 
the  drama,  or  the  fineness  of  its  art,  were  held  but  as  se- 
condary objects."  ^ 

The  other  cause  was  derived  from  the  fact,  that  the  Bo- 
mans  accustomed  themselves  to   behold  too  much  real 
tragedy,  to  allow  themselves  to  get  much  interested  in 
that  which  was  merely  represented.     In  the  arena  of  the 
circus  could   be  witnessed  great  effusion  of  real  blood. 
Not  only  wild  beasts  there  exhibited  their  terribly  destruc- 
tive propensities  in  tearing  and  killing  each   other,  but 
gladiators  also,  men  trained  to  kill,  were  daily  compelled 
to  murder  each  other  in  cold  blood,  for  the  gratification 
of  a  Roman  audience.     Could  any  tenderness  of  inward 
feeling,  or  any  sympathy  for  inward  suffering,  be  looked 
for  in  the  breasts  of  human  beings  who  could  derive  plea- 
sure from   sights  and   scenes   like  these?     Clearly  not 
The  more  refined  gradations  of  tragic  pathos  could  pro- 
duce no  effect  whatever  upon  nerves  so  steeled.     Even  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  the  Romans  often  caused  the  stage 
representations  to  be  interrupted,  to  eiy oy  the  combats  of 
bears  and  wrestlers.     Neither  can  we  suppose  that  the 
Romans,  after  witnessing  the  real  shedding  of  blood  in  the 
arena,  could  ever  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  tragic  repre- 
sentations upon  the  stage. 

The  third  species  of  performance  mentioned,  was  termed 
pantomime.  This  included  all  representations  by  dumb 
show.  There  was  no  speaking  upon  the  stage.  There 
was  merely  acting  by  gestures,  movements  and  attitudes. 
This  art  was  not  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection  until 
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the  time  of  Augustus.  In  performing  them,  all  the  actors 
termed  pantomimes,  wore  masks,  so  that  the  featur^  of 
die  countenance  were  concealed.  All  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  especially  the  arms  and  hands,  were  called  into 
action.  Although  it  was  mere  dumb  show,  yet  the  pan- 
tomimes succeeded  admirably  in  expressing  actions,  feelings 
and  passions.  They,  however,  only  represented  mytho- 
logical characters,  which  were  known  to  every  spectator. 
There  were  also  certain  conventional  gestures  and  move- 
ments, which  everybody  understood.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  there  was  never  more  than  one  dancer  at  a  time 
on  the  stage,  and  he  represented  all  the  characters  of  the 
story,  both  male  and  female  in  succession.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  the  several  parts  of  a  story 
began  to  be  acted  by  several  pantomimes  dancing  together. 
During  the  latter  period  of  the  empire,  women  acted  as 
pantomimes  in  public,  and  in  some  cases  they  even  ap- 
peared as  such  in  a  state  of  nudity.  Thus  these  repre- 
sentations became,  in  an  extreme  degree,  vicious  and  li- 
centious. 

Second.  The  second  of  the  mixed  arts  is  the  art  military. 
This  art,  among  the  Romans,  is  worthy  of  special  consider- 
ation. It  was,  from  the  very  commencement,  an  essential 
element  in  their  national  existence.  Rome  planted  herself 
in  the  midst  of  communities  already  having  made  con- 
siderable advances  in  civilization.  Her  enemies  were  not 
wild  beasts  or  savages,  but  men  attached  by  labor  and 
prescription  to  the  soil.  The  Greeks,  in  their  original 
settlement,  encountered  no  opposition  from  men,  and  they 
had,  therefore,  only  to  turn  the  soil  and  climate  to  the 
best  account;  but  the  Romans  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  men  who  were  prepared  to  dispute  with  them 
on  the  principle  of  prior  labor  and  possession.  Hence 
their  earliest  want,  their  first  necessity,  was  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  methods  of  practice  of  the 
military  art. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  Roman  was  as  one  of  the 
three  hundred  Spartans  under  Leouidas,  and  that  every 
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inch  of  ground  on  which  he  had  trodden  was  his  Thenno- 
pylse,  which  it  was  destruction  for  an  enemy  to  pass,  even  . 
in  thought    We  have  generally  seen  conqnesto  the  piu^ 
suits  of  kings,  not  of  magistrates,  and  the  spirit  of  a  re- 
public has  not  generally  been  deemed  military.    To  Ak, 
however,  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  an  ezceptioo; 
but  it  was  such  upon  the  principle,  that  whatever  ib  most 
strongly  felt  by  the  people,  is  most  ardently  pursued  where 
they  are  the  sovereign.    With  the  Bomans,  wars  were 
undertaken  upon  popular  principles,  and  hence  the  spirit 
of  the  republic  was  essentially  martial.    It  became  soch 
in  a  great  measure  from  necessity.    The  young  repabUe 
was  in  the  midst  of  hostile  states.    Many,  having  been 
conquered,  had  revolted;  some  had  shaken  off  their  allegi- 
ance.   If  she  had  not  put  herself  in  an  attitude  of  defense, 
she  might  have  been  subverted.     The  best  defense  she 
could  undertake  was  to  become  an   active    aggressor. 
During  three  and  a  half  centuries,  with  but  one  single 
exception,  her  sons  had  no  repose  but  in  arms ;  no  home 
but  the  camp  and  battle-field ;  no  pillow  but  their  shields. 
And  after  this  long  period  they  had,  with  the  exception  of 
Italy,  a  world  to  conquer.    There  is,  therefore,  soand 
reason  in  regarding  the  Romans  as,  at  least,  among  the 
great  teachers  of  the  military  art    What  we  have  to  say 
upon  this  subject,  may  be  embraced  under  the  following 
heads: 

L  The  Roman  method  of  declaring  war  and  maUng 
peace, 
n.  The  method  of  levying  soldiers,  infantry  and  cavaliy. 
m.  The  military  oath  taken  by  the  soldiers. 

IV.  The  evocatL 

V.  The  composition  of  the  Roman  anmes;  diffiarent  kinds 
of  soldiers. 

VI.  The  officers  of  the  Roman  armies. 

VII.  The  pay  of  the  Roman  soldiers. 

VIIL  The  duties,  works,  and  exercises  of  the  Romaa 
soldiers. 
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IX.  The  military  habits,  armor,  armd  and  weapons  of 
.  the  Roman  soldiers. 

X.  The  march  and  encampment  of  a  Roman  army. 
XL  The  ensigns  or  standards  and  colors,  music,  ha- 
rangues, and  word  in  engagements. 

XIL  The  order  of  battle. 

XUL  Military  punishments. 

-XJLV.  Military  rewards. 

XV.  The  me^ods  of  attacking  towns  and  fortified  places, 
and  the  instruments  of  such  attack  and  defense. 

XVL  The  Roman  method  of  treating  the  people  they 
had  conquered. 

XVTL  Ships  and  nairal  warfi^re  of  the  Romans. 

L  The  Roman  method  of  declaring  war  and  makingpeace. 

The  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  declaring  war  were  pre- 
acribed  by  Ancus  Martins.  One  of  the  fecialeit,  or  order 
of  priests,  habited  in  the  vest  belonging  to  his  order,  with 
other  ensigns  and  habiliments,  having  reached  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  enemy's  country,  made  there  public  proclama* 
tion  of  the  grievances  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the 
satisfaction  they  demanded,  thus  imprecating  the  gods  : 
^*  Great  Qod,  if  I  come  hither  to  demand  satisfaction  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  people,  contrary  to  equity  and  justice, 
never  suffer  me  to  behold  my  native  country  again." 
Substantially  the  same  thing  was  repeated  to  the  first  per- 
son he  met,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  principal  city,  and 
in  the  public  market  place.  At  the  end  of  thirty  days  and 
no  satisfaction  being  made,  the  same  official  again  returned, 
and  publicly  called  the  gods  to  witness  that  the  people 
(naming  them)  was  unjust,  and  refused  to  make  satis&c- 
tion.  Uc  then  returned  and  reported  to  the  senate.  The 
afiair  then  came  up  for  deliberation  and  ultimate  decision, 
and,  if  the  majority  were  in  favor  of  war,  the  same  officer 
returned  to  the  frontier,  and  there  in  the  presence  of  at 
least  three  [persons,  pronounced  a  certain  form  of  declara- 
tion of  war,  after  which'  he  threw  a  spear  upon  the  lands 
of  the  enemy,  which  implied  that  the  war  was  fully  de- 
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clared.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  proceedings  were 
open,  and  the  other  party  had  ample  notice  before  hostili- 
ties were  actually  commenced.  The  person  of  the  fecialis 
was  always  held  to  be  inviolable,  so  that  he  ran  no  risk  of 
personal  danger.  These  formalities  were  afterwards  modi- 
fied, when  wars  came  to  be  waged  against  foreign  nations 
whose  territories  lay  remote  from  that  of  Rome.  The  ^ 
ceremony  was  then  performed  in  a  certain  field  near  the 
city,  which  was  called  ager  hostUis. 

In  regard  to  the  ceremonies'  attending  the  making  of 
peace,  the  ancient  custom,  as  related  by  Polybius,  was  to 
swear  by  a  stone  and  then  by  Mars.  The  herald,  sweariDg 
in  behalf  of  the  republic,  taking  up  a  stone  pronounces 
these  words.  "  If  I  keep  my  faith,  may  the  gods  vouch- 
safe their  assistance,  and  give  me  success ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  violate  it,  then  may  the  other  party  be  entirely  safe, 
and  preserved  in  their  country,  in  their  laws,  in  their  pos- 
sessions, and,  in  a  word,  in  all  their  rights  and  liberties ; 
and  may  I  perish  and  fall  alone,  as  now  this  stone  does; " 
then  letting  the  stone  fall  out  of  his  hands. 

n.  The  method  of  levying  soldiers,  infantry  and  cavaliy. 
The  Roman  armies  were  composed  of  Roman  citizens. 
Once  they  armed  slaves,  and  sometimes,  although  very 
seldom,  those  who  were  confined  in  prisons,  either  for 
debt  or  crimes.  Even  the  poor  citizens  were  not  generally 
enlisted.  They  preferred  those  for  soldiers  whose  for- 
tunes might  be  answerable  to  the  republic  for  their  zeal  in 
its  defense.  Those  from  whom  the  soldiers  were  selected, 
either  lived  on  and  cultivated,  with  their  own  hands,  their 
small  farms  in  the  country ;  or,  residing  in  Rome,  they  had 
each  their  portion  of  land  which  they  cultivated  in  the 
same  manner.  Thus  were  secured  the  services,  not  only 
of  those  who  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Ro- 
man arms,  but  who  were  accustomed  to  those  exposures, 
fatigues  and  hardships,  which  would  best  fit  them  for  a 
soldier's  life.  Reference  is  here  had  to  the  early  periods  of 
Roman  history,  and  not  to  the  practices  long  subsequently 
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adopted  of  trofiting  to  allies  and  even  to  foreign  mercena- 
riea.  The  method  of  enlisting  soldiers,  and  everything 
elae  included  in  the  military  art,  continued  essentially 
the  same  until  the  time  of  Marius,  in  the  last  days  of  the 
republic;  and  he  introduced  many  changes. 

The  age  at  which  citizens  could  be  compelled  to  enlist 
WM  seventeen,  and  the  liability  continued  to  that  of  forty- 
nx.  At  first,  no  one  could  enjoy  an  office  in  the  city  who 
had  not  served  .ten  campaigns.  Every  foot  soldier  was 
obliged  to  serve  twenty  campaigns,  and  every  horseman  ten. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  the. regular  practice  was 
to  raise  four  legions,  two  to  each  consul;  two  legions  then 
composing  a  consular  army.  But  very  frequently  a  far 
greater  number  were  raised;  as  ten,  eighteen,  twenty, 
tweoty-one,  twenty-three;  under  Tiberius,  twenty-five; 
under  Adrian  thirty. 

Before  proceeding  to  levy,  the  consuls  gave  the  people 
notice  that  on  a  certain  day  named,  all  Roman  citizens, 
who  were  of  military  age,  should  assemble  in  the  CapitoL 
On  the  day  appointed,  the  people  assembled,  and  the  con- 
sals  presided,  seated  in  their  curule  chairs.  The  military 
tribunes  then  drew  the  several  tribes  by  lot,  and  as  the 
lots  were  drawn,  the  tribes  severally  came  up. 

The  choice  was  then  made  of  these  citizens,  taking  them 
each  in  his  rank,  four  by  four,  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
equal  stature,  age,  and  strength.  This  they  continued  to 
do  until  the  four  legions  were  complete.  Before  the  mak- 
ing of  the  selection,  the  tribes  were  made  to  divide  into 
their  proper  centuries,  and  out  of  each  century  were  sol- 
diers cited  by  name,  respect  being  had  to  their  estate  and 
class.  To  determine  this,  tables  were  ready  at  hand,  in 
which  were  described  the  name,  age,  and  wealth  of  every 
person. 

In  the  selection,  they  observed  the  superstitious  custom 
of  first  making  choice  of  those  soldiers  who  had  fortunate 
names,  as  JSalvius,  Valerius,  and  the  like. 

There  were  several  legal  excuses  which  would  exonerate 
from  service.     Such  as : 

III]  49 
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1 .  That  the  individual  was  under  seventeen ,  or  over  forty- 
six. 

2.  That  he  enjoyed  some  civil  or  sacred  office  which  he 
could  not  conveniently  relinquish. 

3.  That  he  had  already  made  twenty  campaigns. 

4.  That  on  account  of  extraordinary  merit  he  had  been 
by  public  authority  released  from  the  trouble  of  serving  for 
such  a  time. 

6.  That  he  is  maimed  in  some  part,  and  so  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  into  the  legions.  And  for  this  purpose,  the 
practice  was  occasionally  resorted  to,  of  cutting  off  the 
thumbs,  in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  the  army. 

If  no  legal  excuse  was  presented,  the  individual  selected 
was  obliged  to  serve.  In  case  of  refusal,  he  was  punished 
either  with  imprisonment,  fine,  or  stripes,  according  to  the 
lenity  or  severity  of  the  consul. 

The  cavalry  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  equites, 
and  of  these  there  were  always  a  sufficient  number  in  the 
city.     Some  of  these,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  served 
on  their  own  horses,  but  not  usually.     All  the  cavaliy  in 
the  Roman  armies  continued  to  be  taken  from  the  equites 
until  the  time  of  Marius.    He  introduced  several  changes 
into  the  military  system.     These  regarded  the  composition 
both  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry.     The  former,  subsequent 
to  his  time,  was  composed,  not  merely  of  Roman  equites, 
but  also  of  horsemen  raised  from  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
The  infantry  he  made  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  poorer  citi- 
zens, or  of  mere  mercenary  soldiers.     These  changes  in 
the  composition  of  the  Koman  armies  were  alone  sufficient 
to  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 

nX  The  military  oath  taken  by  the  soldiers. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  levy,  the  next  thing  was  the 
administration  of  the  oatli.  For  this  purpose,  the  tribunes 
of  every  legion  chose  out  one  whom  they  thought  the 
fittest  person,  and,  in  a  very  solemn  manner  administered 
the  oath  to  him.  The  substance  of  this  was,  that  he 
Hhould  obey  the  commanders  in  all  things  to  the  utmost 
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of  his  power;  that  he  shoald  be  ready  to  attend  whenever 
they  ordered  his  appearance;  and  that  he  never  would 
leave  the  army  unless  with  their  consent  After  he  had 
ended,  the  whole  legion,  passing  one  by  one,  swore  to  the 
same  effect,  each,  as  he  passed  along,  saying  idem  in  me. 

The  taking  of  this  oath  was  accounted  no  light  or  trivial 
matter.  It  was  so  essential  to  the  military  state,  that  the 
word  sacramenta  was  sometimes  used  for  milites  or 
militiffi,  and  no  one  could  justly  fight  with  the  enemy,  who 
had  not  taken  the  oath. 

We  have  spoken  only  of  the  levy  of  Roman  soldiers,  but 
it  must  not  be  inferred  that  none  but  those  born  in  Rome 
followed  the  Roman  banners.  After  Latium  and  the  other 
states  of  Italy  were  either  subdued  or  admitted  into  alli- 
ance, they  always  furnished  infantry  in  equal  number  with 
the  Romans,  and  sometimes  more  Uian  doable  the  cavalry. 
The  consuls  generally  sent  them  notice  what  number  of 
troops  they  required,  appointing,  at  the  same  time,  the  day 
and  place  of  assembling.  The  forces  were  then  rabed 
mach  in  the  same  manner  ¥rith  those  of  the  Romans. 
When  at  a  subsequent  period  the  Italians  were  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  their  forces  were  incorporated  with 
those  of  the  republic. 

The  foreign  troops  were  called  auxiliaries,  and  usually 
received  pay  and  clothing  from  the  republic.  The  first 
mercenary  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  were  the  Celtebe- 
rians  of  Spain,  in  the  year  of  the  city  687.  Under  the 
emperors,  the  Roman  armies  were  almost  entirely  composed 
of  foreigners. 

rV^.  The  evocati.  These  were  old  and  experienced 
soldiers,  and  generally  such  as  had  served  out  their  legal 
time,  or  had  received  particular  marks  of  favor  as  a  reward 
for  their  valor.  These  were  taken  as  well  out  of  allies  as 
citizens,  out  of  horse  as  foot.  They  were  not  taken  by 
force,  but  at  the  request  or  entreaty  of  the  consuls  or  other 
officers.  They  were  invited  into  the  service,  and  generally 
in  great  numbers  whenever  a  war  was  undertaken.     They 
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were  reckoned  almost  equal  with  the  centurions.  While 
in  actual  service,  they  were  excused  from  all  military 
drudgery,  such  as  standing  on  the  watch,  laboring  in  the 
works,  and  other  sei'vile  employments,  having  usually  con- 
fided to  them  the  highly  important  and  responsible  duty 
of  guarding  the  chief  standard. 

V.  The  composition  of  Roman  armies,  different  kinds  of 
soldiers. 

The  first  division  was  into  infantry  and  cavalry,  both 
being  required  to  compose  the  le^on.  There  were  regu- 
larly three  different  sorts  of  soldiers  that  made  up  the 
legion,  viz,  the  hastati,  principes  and  triarii. 

The  hastati  were  so  called  because  they  first  fought  with 
long  spears,  which  were  afterwards  laid  aside.  They 
consisted  of  young  men  in  the  flower  of  life,  and  formed 
the  first  line  in  battle. 

The  principes  were  men  of  middle  age  in  the  vigor  of 
life,  and  occupied  the  second  line.  Anciently  they  occu- 
pied the  first,  whence  their  name. 

The  triarii  were  veterans,  or  hardy  old  soldiers,  of  long 
experience  and  approved  valor.  Their  name  was  derived 
from  their  position,  being  marshaled  in  the  third  place, 
and  constituting  the  main  strength  and  hopes  of  the  army. 

These,  together  with  a  body  of  three  hundred  cavaliy, 
composed  the  Roman  legion. 

The  first  and  largest  division  of  the  legion  was  into 
cohorts.    The  number  of  these  was  ten. 

These  again  were  divided  into  manipuli  or  companies, 
whose  number  was  thirty. 

Each  manipulus  was  divided  into  two  centuries. 

There  were,  therefore,  thirty  manipuli  and  sixty  detlituries 
in  a  legion,  and  if  there  had  always  been  one  hundred 
men  in  each  century,  as  its  name  imports,  the  le^on,  so 
far  as  the  infantry  was  concerned,  would  have  been  com- 
posed of  six  thousand  soldiers.  But  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  the  fact,  at  all  times,  although  after  the  recep- 
tion  of  the  Sabiues,  it  was  fixed  at  that  number.     But 
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afterwards,  and  duriDg  the  first  period  of  the  republic,  it 
was  four  thousand.  In  the  war  with  Hannibal  it  was 
five  thousand.  Subsequently,  and  in  the  age  of  Poljbius, 
it  was  f6ur  thousand  two  hundred. 

The  cavalry  required  to  complete  every  legion'  was  three 
hundred.  This  was  divided  into  ten  turmss,  or  troops, 
thirty  to  a  troop,  every  turma  making  three  decurise,  or 
bodies  of  ten  men. 

There  was  also,  during  some  periods  of  the  Roman 
history,  a  fourth  kind  of  troops,  which  from  their  swiftness 
and  agility  were  called  velltes.  These  were  light  armed 
soldiers,  formed  no  part  of  the  legion,  having^  no  certain 
post  assigned  them.  They  fought  in  scattered  parties 
where  occasion  required,  and  usually  before  the  lines. 
They  were  first  instituted  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war. 

The  soldiers  composing  the  legions  were  all  Roman 
citizens.  The  auxiliaries,  or  foreign  troops,  furnished  by 
the  allies,  were  thrown  into  large  bodies  termed  alee  or 
comua,  and  these  again  into  companies.  The  term  alse 
was  derived  from  their  position  in  the  army,  being  placed 
at  the  wings,  the  Roman  legions  occupying  the  centre. 
These  foreign  forces  were  equal  to  the  Roman  in  foot,  and 
double  in  horse ;  but  they  were  disposed  with  great  policy 
and  caution,  about  a  third  part  of  the  horse  and  a  fifth  of 
the  foot  being  separated  from  the  rest,  under  the  name  of 
extraordinarii,  and  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  their  combin- 
ing together. 

VL  The  officers  of  the  Roman  armies.  Of  these  there 
were  two  classes :  the  one  presiding  over  some  particular 
part  of  the  army,  the  other  using  an  equal  authority  over 
the  whole  force.     Amongst  those  first  mentioned  were  : 

1.  The  centurions.  We  have  already  seen  that  each 
manipulus  or  company  was  divided  into  two  centuries. 
Over  each  one  of  these  was  placed  a  centurion  or  captain, 
making  sixty  to  the  legion.  Thirty  of  these  were  first  made, 
and  always  took  the  precedency  of  their  fellows,  with  the 
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right  to  command  the  right  hand  century,  as  the  others  had 
the  left.  The  principilus  who  commanded  the  right  hand 
order  of  the  first  manupilus  of  the  triarians,  or  pilaui,  was 
the  principal  centurion.  He  presided  over  all  the  other 
centurions,  and  generally  gave  the  word  of  com.mand  in 
exercises  and  engagements,  by  order  of  the  tribunes.  He 
had  also  the  care  of  the  eagle,  or  chief  staadard  of  the 
legion.  The  duties  of  the  centurion  were  chiefly  confined 
to  the  regulation  of  his  own  century,  and  the  care  of  the 
watch.  He  had  the  power  of  granting  remission  of  service 
to  the  private  soldiers  for  a  sum  of  money.  This  became 
the  source  of  much  corruption  and  exaction. 

These  oflicers  were  usually  elected  by  the  military  tri- 
bunes, subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  consul.  They 
wore  the  short  tunic,  and  were  also  known  by  letters  on 
the  crest  of  the  helmet.  Their  badge  of  office  was  the 
vitis  or  rod  which  they  bore  in  their  hand,  and  with  which 
they  inflicted  punishment  upon  their  men. 

2.  The  military  tribunes,  whose  name  and  ori^n  are  re- 
ferred to  an  institution  of  Romulus,  when  he  chose  three 
officers  in  chief  of  that  nature,  out  of  the  three  tribes  into 
which  lie  divided  the  city.  These  were  originally  appointed 
by  the  generals  themselves.  The  number  was  afterwards 
increased  to  six  in  every  legion,  and  in  the  year  B.  C.  863, 
their  appointment  was  assumed  by  the  people  assembled  in 
the  coniitia  centuriata.  The  appointing  power  seems  to 
have  been  subsequently  fluctuating  between  the  people 
and  the  consuls,  until  they  finally  made  a  division  of  it 
between  them,  three  receiving  their  appointment  from  the 
consuls,  and  the  same  number  being  elected  by  the  people. 
They  were  often  taken  out  of  the  equestrian  and  senatorian 
orders. 

Tliese  officers  wore  a  gold  ring,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  e(j[uite3.  Their  command  lasted  but  six  months. 
Their  duties  consisted  principally  in  preserving  order 
among  the  soldiers  in  the  camp;  in  superintending  their 
military  cxcM^cises;  inspecting  outposts  and  sentinels;  pro- 
curing provisions;  deciding  all  controversies  in  the  army; 
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living  the  word  to  the  watch ;  saperintending  the  health 
of  the  soldiers,  and  such  like  duties. 

Besides  these,  every  torma,  or  troop  of  horse,  had  three 
decnrions,  or  captains  of  ten ;  but  the  one  first  elected 
commanded  the  troop,  the  others  being  his  lieutenants. 

Among  the  second  class  of  officers,  embracing  those  who 
exercised  an  equal  authority  over  the  whole  force,  were 

1.  The  legati,or  lieutenant-generals,  who  acted  under  and 
in  aid  of  the  consuls.  The*  original  design  in  their  crea- 
tion seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  to  command  as  to 
advise.  They  were  nominated  by  the  consul  or  dictator 
under  whom  they  were  to  serve,  but  the  sanction  of  the 
•enate  was  essential  to  their  regular  appointment.  Their 
nomber  was  never  fixed,  but  was  governed  by  the  exi- 
gences of  the  occasions  requiring  their  service.  The 
smallest  number  was  three,  but  Pompey  when  in  Ana  had 
fifteen.  There  are  supposed  to  have  been  one  to  every 
legion. 

The  persons  appointed  to  this  office  were  usually  men 
of  great  military  talents,  in  whom  the  consul  placed  great 
confidence.  They  were  frequently  his  friends  or  relatives. 
It  was  their  duty  to  advise  and  assist  him  in  all  his  under- 
takings, but,  except  in  certain  contingences,  they  had  no 
power  independent  of  him.  Whenever  the  consul  was 
absent  from  his  army,  the  legati,  or  one  of  them,  took  his 
place ;  and  then  had  the  insignia  as  well  as  the  power  of 
his  superior.  During  the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  the 
consul  sometimes  carried  on  a  war  through  his  legati, 
while  he  himself  remained  at  Rome  or  was  elsewhere  con- 
ducting some  other  more  urgent  affairs. 

2.  The  consul,  imperator,  dictator.  By  these  different 
terms  are  meant  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  In 
ordinary  terms  this  was  the  consul.  We  have  already 
seen  that  he  was  an  important  state  officer,  but  we  are  here 
to  regard  him  only  in  his  military  capacity. 

The  starting  of  the  consul  upon  any  military  expedition, 
more  especially  if  it  were  one  against  a  potent  or  renowned 
adversary,  was  always  signalized  with  great  pomp  and 
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ceremony.  Public  prayers  and  sacrifices  for  his  snecc® 
were  first  offiered  up.  Then,  habited  in  a  rich  robe  of 
purple  and  scarlet,  interwoven  with  gold,  he  began  his 
march  out  of  the  city.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  vast 
retinue  of  all  sexes  and  ages,  who  were  desirous  of  behold- 
ing and  following  with  their  wishes,  him  on  whom  the 
consummation  of  their  hopes  so  much  depended. 

There  were  two  circumstances  attending  the  codsqI 
or  commander-in-chief  deserving  of  special  notice. 

a.  He  had  the  control  of  the  auspicia,  the  taking  of 
omens.  These  were  taken  under  his  directions  by  help  of 
the  divines.  It  constituted  a  very  solemn  ceremony,  the 
result  being  to  decide  the  fact  of  a  battle.  What  influ- 
ence he  might  have  had  upon  the  haruspices  or  divines, 
in  obtaining  from  them  the  announcement  of  a  favorable 
result,  when  the  position,  and  all  the  cireumstances  were 
favorable  for  a  battle,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say.  It  must 
be  clear,  however,  that  the  announcement  of  a  fitvorable 
result,  and  its  proclamation  through  the  army,  produced 
a  tremendous  moral  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  soldiers, 
the  force  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate.  Where  the 
gods  had  promised  victory,  it  was  not  difficult  for  Roman 
soldiers  to  win  it. 

b.  The  second  feature  regards  the  nature  of  the  power 
confided  to  the  general.  Here  the  Romans  showed  the 
greatness  of  their  wisdom.  They  gave  their  generals  un- 
limited commissions.  Their  powers  in  the  conducting  of 
campaigns  were  general.  They  could  fight  or  not  fight, 
assault  a  town  or  omit  it,  just  as  they  chose.  The  sole 
power  reserved  by  the  senate,  in  this  respect,  was  to  make 
peace  or  war.  The  conducting  of  the  latter,  according  to 
his  own  views,  but  on  his  own  responsibility,  was  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  commander.  He  was  on  the  spot, 
and  could,  therefore,  act  in  full  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances. The  Romans  were  indebted  for  many  victories, 
and  much  of  their  success,  to  this  single  circumstance. 

The  early  Romans  entertained  the  superstitious  belief 
that  if  their  general  would  devote,  or  sacrifice  himself  to 
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:>ne  or  more  of  the  gods  or  infernal  deities,  all  the  mis- 
fortuDes  which  were  destined  to  fall  on  his  army  would,  by 
that  act  be  transferred  to  his  enemies.  There  were  several 
instances  of  this,  in  which  a  successful  result  was  attained. 
In  the  family  of  the  Decii,  the  father,  son,  and  grandson, 
all  deroted  themselves  for  the  safety  of  their  armies.  In 
each  case  the  Roman  armies  triumphed.  The  true  reason 
b  probably  to  be  found  in  the  moral  effect  of  the  act.  The 
firm  conviction  that  such  a  result  would  follow,  would  be 
all  powerful  in  its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  and  hence  be  the  most  effectual  means  to  secure  it. 

VLL  The  pay  of  the  Roman  soldiers. 

The  extreme  frugality  and  even  penury  of  the-  Romans 
was  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  their  soldiers  in  regard  to 
pay  for  their  services.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years 
from  the  building  of  the  city  the  army  served  gratis  and 
at  their  own  charge.  When  granted,  it  was  an  extremely 
trifling  sum.  Under  the  republic  it  was  two  oboli,  about 
two  and  one-half  pence  English,  a  day  to  a  foot  soldier, 
double  to  a  centurion,  and  triple  to  an  eques.  Thus  it 
continued  until  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  who  doubled  it. 
Under  Augustus  it  was  increased  to  six  oboli,  seven  and 
one-half  pence,  and  still  further  additions  to  this  were  made 
under  the  subsequent  emperors. 

The  pay  of  the  tribunes  was  considerably  more,  but  the 
precise  amount  was  uncertain.  The  praetorian  cohorts 
had  double  the  pay  of  the  common  soldiers. 

Each  soldier  was  also  furnished  with  clothes  and  com, 
commonly  four  bushels  per  month,  the  centurions  double, 
and  the  equites  triple.  But  ^  part  of  their  pay  was  de- 
ducted whenever  these  were  furnished. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  republic  there  were  no  cooks  in 
the  Roman  array.  The  soldiers  prepared  their  own  food. 
Some  ground  their  corn  with  hand-mills  which  they  carried 
about  with  them.  Others  pounded  it  with  stones.  It  was 
then  hastily  baked  *upon  coals.  They  took  food  upon  a 
signal  publicly  given  twice  a  day,  at  dinner  and  supper. 

HI]  50 
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The  first  was  a  slight  meal  commonly  taken  etanding. 
Their  ordiDary  drink  was  water,  which  they  sometimes 
sharpened  with  a  mixture  of  vinegar  called  posca. 

Vni.  The  duties,  works,  and  exercises  of  the  Roman 
soldiers. 

Their  duties  and  works  had  reference  chiefly  to  their 
watches  and  guards,  and  to  their  severe  labors  in  castiDg 
up  entrenchments  and  ramparts.  Their  watches  and 
guards  were  the  excubiee  and  the  vigiliie.  The  first  kept 
by  day,  the  last  by  night. 

The  first  kept  in  the  camp,  or  at  the  gates  and  entrench- 
ments. There  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  four  gates  every 
day  one  company  of  foot,  and  one  troop  of  horse.  The 
triarii,  as  the  most  honorable  order,  were  excused  from  the 
ordinary  watches.  It  was  regarded  as  a  most  unpardonable 
crime  to  desert  theirpost,  or  abandon  their  corps  of  guards. 

The  night  guards  were  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the 
day.  They  were  more  frequently  relieved,  there  being 
four  sets  during  the  night  according  to  the  four  watches. 
They  had  also,  in  addition,  a  visiting  the  watch,  which  was 
performed  commonly  about  four  times  during  the  night, 
by  some  of  the  horse.  The  works  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
were  principally  performed  in  the  construction  of  camps 
and  fortifications,  and  in  the  attack  and  defense  of  towns, 
hereafter  considered. 

The  proper  exercises  of  the  soldiers  consisted  in  walking, 
running,  leaping,  vaulting,  and  swimming.  They  had  also 
exercises  of  arms,  the  palaria  and  armatura. 

In  the  first  they  set  up  a  post  about  six  feet  high,  to  re- 
semble a  man.  This  the  soldiers  assailed  with  all  the 
instruments  of  war,  as  if  it  were  a  real  enemy,  thus  learn- 
ing how  to  aim  and  strike  their  blows  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  effect. 

The  armatura  consisted  in  exercises  performed  with 
missive  weapons,  as  throwing  the  spear  or  javelin,  shooting 
of  arrows,  etc.  In  these,  the  newly  enlisted  soldiers  were 
trained  with  great  care,  and  with  the  severest  discipline. 
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These  exercises  were  not  confined  to  the  common  sol- 
diers. The  officers  themselves  often  set  them  the  example, 
and  were  very  eminent  for  their  dexterity  in  these  kinds 
of  performances. 

IX.  The  military  habits,  armor,  arms,  and  weapons  of 
the  Roman  soldiers. 

All  these  bear  so  near  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Greeks  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them 
▼ery  much  at  length.  The  military  habit  of  the  Boman 
soldier  was  of  two  sorts,  the  one  their  ordinary  habit,  and 
the  other  that  which  they  used  to  wear  in  cold  weather. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  the  ordinary  habit  In  the  one 
tiie  cuirasses  were  more  simple,  short  and  .light,  and  the 
shields  of  an  oval  form,  so  that  tho^e  clad  in  this  armor 
have  been  taken  for  the  velites ;  but  although  more  lightly 
armed  than  the  rest,  yet  was  their  armor  too  weighty  to 
enable  them  to  rank  with  the  velites. 

The  other  kind  of  military  habit  was  a  weighty  one,  and 
was  worn  by  those  who  constituted  the  strength  and  sup- 
port of  the  legions.  These  were  girt  about  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  body  with  a  kind  of  harness  that  ran  up  in 
several  folds  as  high  as  the  armpits.  They  had  also  a 
species  of  shield  that  was  hollow  like  a  tile. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  habits,  armor  and 
arms  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  were  subject  to  considerable 
changes  during  the  long  period  of  the  Roman  history. 

The  cuirass,  or  coat  of  mail,  more  commonly  termed 
thorax  among  the  Greeks,  and  lorica  by  the  Romans,  was 
much  the  same  among  both.  With  the  Roman  soldiers  it 
consisted  of  thongs,  with  which  they  were  girt  from  the 
waist  to  the  armpits.  In  later  times  they  were  made  of 
leather  covered  with  plates  of  iron  disposed  like  scales. 
Another  method  was  to  make  them  of  iron  rings  so  let  into 
each  other  as  that  they  would  be  chained  and  interlaced 
together.  They  also  made  them  of  brass  or  iron  in  two 
pieces,  which  they  fastened  together  with  buckles.  Some 
again  were  made  of  small  chains  and  covered  with  iron 
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plates.     Others  were  made  simply  of  lineDy  confflstiDg  of 
various  folds. 

The  helmet,  galea,  was  a  head-piece  coming  down  to  the 
shoulders,  and  was  commonly  made  of  brass,  altboogh 
sometimes  of  iron,  as  the  stronger  metal.  On  its  summit  was 
the  crests,  in  adorning  which  the  soldiers  took  great  pride. 

A  most  important  piece 'of  defensive  armor  was  the 
shield,  scutum,  which,  with  the  Romans,  was  concave, 
and  of  the  shape  of  a  hollow  tile,  in  length  about  two  feet 
and  an  half,  and  in  breadth  one  foot  and  an  half.  The 
material  was  at  first  wood,  but  subsequently  covered  with 
plates  of  iron. 

There  was  also  a  shield  of  an  oval  form,  lighter  than  the 
one  last  mentioned,  and  which  was -the  more  commonly 
used.  As  the  concave  ones  were  used  to  form  the  testudo, 
they  could  never  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

The  parma  was  a  small  round  shield,  some  three  feet  in 
diameter,  made  out  of  leather.  The  cavalry  made  use  of 
this  sort  of  shield. 

The  pelta  was  a  light  piece  of  armor,  shaped  like  an  half- 
moon  or  semicircle.  The  cetra  very  much  resembled  it 
The  ancilia  were  sacred  shields  religiously  kept,  and  borne 
only  in  solemn  processions. 

The  clypeus  was  a  round  concave  shield,  in  occasional 
use  among  the  Romans. 

The  Roman  cavalry  at  first  used  only  their  ordinary 
clothing.  This  enabled  them  the  more  easily  and  quickly 
to  mount  their  horses,  for  they  had  no  stirrups,  neither 
saddles  such  as  ours,  but  certain  coverings  of  cloth  to  sit 
on.  But  they  afterwards  imitated  the  Greeks,  and  used 
nearly  the  same  armor  as  the  infantry. 

In  regard  to  oftensive  arms,  the  Romans  made  use  of 

1.  The  sword,  which  was  of  different  forms  as  to  length 
and  breadth,  and  which  they  generally  wore  on  the  right  side, 
tliat  it  might  not  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  their  shield. 

2.  The  pilum,  a  kind  of  dart,  which  the  Roman  legion- 
aries threw  at  the  enemy  before  they  came  into  close  fight 
with  their  swords. 
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8.  The  hasta,  or  spear,  which  the  Romans  derived  from 
the  Sabines,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  Etruscan  in  its 
origin,  was  of  two  kinds,  viz  :  the  one  used  bj  the  velites 
and  cavahy,  and  which  they  darted  like  javelins;  the 
other  used  by  the  infantry,  with  which  they  pushed  at  the 
enemy. 

4.  The  pike,  or  lance,  often  occurring  in  the  monuments 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  which,  with  the  point,  were 
about  six  feet  and  an  half  in  length. 

5.  The  bow  and  arrow  were  generally  used  in  the  Ro- 
man armies,  but  mostly  by  the  auxiliaries,  and  not  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  themselves.  They  were  not,  however, 
ignorant  of  its  use.  It  was  a  part  of  their  military  educa- 
tion, and  they  often  used  it  vrith  great  dexterity. 

X.  The  march  and  encampment  of  a  Roman  army. 

The  usual  march  of  the  Roman  army  was  20,000  paces 
a  day,  at  least  six  leagues;  and  this,  at  least  three  times  a 
month,  the  soldiers,  infantry,  as  well  as  cavalry,  were  ac- 
customed to  take. 

The  form  of  the  army,  while  on  the  march,  varied  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
Xot  unfrequently  it  was  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
with  the  baggage  in  the  middle.  The  array  was  preceded 
by  scouts,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground.  The  soldiers  were 
trained  with  great  care  to  observe  the  military  pace,  and 
to  follow  the  standards. 

The  loads  under  which  the  soldier  marched,  are  almost 
incredible.  lie  carried  first  his  arms,  the  buckler,  sword, 
helmet,  etc.,  but  these  he  considered  as  a  part  of  himself. 
Then  he  carried  his  provisions  for  several  days,  and  some- 
time8  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  with  all  the  implements 
for  dressing  their  food,  and  also  a  stake  or  palisade  of 
considerable  weight  The  whole,  independent  of  his 
arms,  would  not  fall  short  of  sixty  pounds.  And  yet, 
under  this  heavy  load,  they  often  marched  twenty  miles  a 
day,  and  sometimes  more.  The  tents,  mills,  baggage,  etc., 
were  carried  on  beasts  of  burden.     The  consul,  or  com- 
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mander,  marched  usually  in  the  centre,  Bometimes  in  the 
rear,  or  wherever  his  presence  was  necessary. 

The  Romans  excelled  all  the  soldiers  of  antiquity  in  the 
regularity  and  perfect  system  of  their  marches  and  en- 
campments. In  the  latter  more  especially,  did  they  make 
great  progress  in  the  military  art.  On  this  point,  there 
seems  to  have  been  two  rules  from  which  they  never  devi- 
ated. The  one  was  never  to  pass  a  night,  even  in  the 
longest  marches,  without  pitching  a  camp,  and  fortifnng 
it  with  a  rampart  and  ditch.  This  was  done  although 
in  the  Roman  territory,  and  within  a  day's  march  of  Rome. 

The  other  was,  never  to  hazard  a  battle  till  they  had 
finished  their  camp.  This  was  their  city  of  refuge.  It 
put  a  stop  to  the  enemy's  victory,  received  the  routed 
troops  in  safety,  prevented  their  entire  defeat,  and  enabled 
them  to  renew  the  battle  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success. 

The  form  of  their  camp,  and  their  method  of  encamp- 
ment were  always  the  same.  That  form  was  a  square. 
They  began  by  digging  trenches,  varying  in  breadth  and 
depth  from  eight  feet  by  six,  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances;  the  usual  breadth  being  twelve,  and 
depth  nine.  The  earth  thrown  up  in  the  excavation 
formed  the  rampart,  upon  the  brow  of  which  they  planted 
stakes  or  palisades.  K  the  enemy  were  near,  a  part  of  the 
soldiers  continued  under  arms,  whilst  the  remainder  were 
employed  in  throwing  up  the  intrenchments. 

The  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  camp  never  varied,  so  that  the  soldiers  knew  imme- 
diately where  their  tents  were  to  be  pitched.  It  had  four 
gates,  one  on  each  side.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
called  the  upper  and  lower. 

In  the  upper  part  was  the  general's  tent,  called  praeto- 
riura,  with  a  suflicient  space  around  for  his  retinue.  Sur- 
rounding it  were  the  tents  of  the  lieutenant-generalB,  the 
quoestor,  tribunes,  and  evocati. 

Between  the  upper  and  lower  was  a  broad,  open  space 
in  which  the  consul  or  commander  had  his , tribunal ;  the 
tribunes  their  courts,  and  the  gods  their  altars. 
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In  the  lower  part  the  troope  were  disposed,  the  cayalry 
in  the  middle ;  on  both  sides  the  triarii,  principes,  and  has- 
tati ;  and  next,  the  cavaby  and  in&ntrj  of  the  allies,  always 
in  separate  places,  to  prevent  their  nnion. 

The  tents  were  covered  with  leather  or  skins  extended 
with  ropes,  each  usually  containing  ten  soldiers,  with  their 
petty  officer.  The  centurions  and  standard  bearers  were 
posted  at  the  head  of  their  companies. 

In  the  labors  of  pitching  the  camp,  as  also  in  the  rendi- 
tion of  the  various  services  during  the  encampment,  such 
as  the  procuring  of  water,  forage,  wood,  etc.,  different 
divisions  of  the  army  were  appointed,  and  they  were  per- 
formed under  the  inspection  of  the  tfibunes  or  centarions. 

Guards  were  always  kept  at  the  gates,  on  the  rampart, 
and  in  other  places  of  the  camp,  both  by  day  and  by  night, 
who  were  changed  every  three  hours.  Whoever  deserted 
his  station  was  punished  with  death. 

Every  evening,  just  before  the  watches  were  set,  a  square 
tablet  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  die,  having  inscribed  on  it 
the  watch-word  or  private  signal,  by  which  they  might 
distinguish  friends  from  foes,  was  distributed  through  the 
army.  This  was  given  by  the  consul  to  the  tribunes,  by 
them  to  the  centurions,  and  by  them  to  the  soldiers.  It 
was  varied  every  night.  This  having  been  done,  and  the 
watches  set,  the  trumpets  sounded  and  the  soldier  retired 
for  his  night's  repose. 

To  render  everything  safe,  certain  persons  were  ap- 
pointed to  go  round  the  watches  every  night  This  was  at 
first  done  by  the  equites  and  tribunes,  subsequently  par- 
ticular persons  were  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  tri- 
bunes. The  signal  for  changing  the  watches  was  given 
with  a  trumpet  or  horn. 

When  the  time  to  decamp  arrived,  the  consul  gave  a 
signal,  upon  which  all  took  down  their  tents,  the  soldiers 
theirs  after  they  saw  those  of  the  commander  and  tribunes 
taken  down.  Another  signal,  and  they  put  their  baggage 
upon  beasts  of  burden;  a  third,  and  they  began  their 
march. 
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XI.  The  ensigns  or  standards,  and  colors,  music,  ha- 
rangues, and  word  in  engagements. 

The  common  ensign  of  the  whole  legion,  after  the  time 
of  Marius,  and  the  more  generally  before,  was  an  eagle  of 
gold  or  silver,  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  holding  in  its 
talons  a  thunderbolt.  It  was  carried  in  the  centre  of  the 
army,  and  near  it  was  the  ordinary  place  of  the  consul  or 
commander. 

There  were  also  ensigns  for  the  cavalry  and  infentry. 
That  of  the  former  was  a  flag  or  banner,  being  a  square 
piece  of  cloth  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  spear.  This  was  also 
used  by  the  infantry,  particularly  by  those  veterans  who  had 
served  out  their  time,  but  were  still  retained  in  the  army. 

Each  century  or  certainly  each  maniple,  had  its  proper 
standard  and  standard-bearer;  the  ensign  of  which  was 
anciently  a  bundle  of  hay  on  the  top  of  a  pole.  Afterwards 
was  substituted  a  spear  with  a  cross  piece  of  wood  on  the 
top,  having  sometimes  the  figure  of  a  hand  above,  and 
below  a  small  round  or  oval  shield  of  silver  or  gold,  on 
which  were  represented  the  images  of  the  warlike  deities, 
such  as  Mars  or  Minerva.  It  may  have  been  owing  to  this 
latter  circumstance  that  the  standards  were  oft^n  worshiped 
with  religious  adoration.  The  soldiers  were  accnstomed 
to  swear  by  them.  To  lose  them  was  always  esteemed 
disgraceful,  especially  to  the  standard  bearer,  sometimes 
even  a  capital  crime.  Hence  it  was  a  stratagem  not  unfre- 
quently  resorted  to  in  a  dubious  engagement,  for  the  ofllcers 
to  snatch  the  ensigns  out  of  the  bearer's  hands,  and  throw 
them  among  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  knowing  that  their 
men  would  venture  the  extremest  danger  to  recover  them. 

The  Romans  used  only  wind  instruments  of  music  in  the 
army.  These  were  the  tubse,  the  cornua,  the  buccinse  and 
the  litui. 

The  first  resembled  our  trumpet,  growing  wider  and 
wider  in  a  direct  line  to  the  orifice. 

The  cornua  were  bent  almost  round,  and  owe  both  their 
name  and  origin  to  the  horns  of  beasts,  which  in  the 
ruder  ages  were  put  to  the  same  use. 
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The  buccinse  are  hard  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
comua,  nnless  they  were  something  less,  and  not  quite  so 
crooked,  and  yet  they  appear  to  have  been  of  a  different 
species. 

The  litai  were  a  middle  kind  between  the  comna  and 
the  tubsB.  They  were  almost  straight  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  taming  in  at  the  top  like  the  lituus,  or  sacred 
rod  of  the  augurs,  whence  was  derivedthe  name. 

These  instruments  were  all  made  of  brass,  and  some  of 
the  performers  were  assigned  to  every  manipulus  and 
torma,  while  several  of  a  higher  order  were  common  to 
the  whole  legion.  In  battle,  the  former  were  ranged 
around  the  ensign  or  colors  of  their  particular  company 
or  troop,  while  the  latter  were  located  near  the  chief 
eagle,  in  a  ring,  very  near  the  general  and  prime  officers. 
The  alarm  being  given,  these  last  began  it,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  common  sound  of  the  rest,  who  were  dis- 
persed through  the  several  parts  of  the  army. 

The  signal  for  a  preparation  for  battle,  was  the  display 
of  a  red  flag  on  a  spear,  from  the  top  of  the  prsetorium. 
The  trumpet  having  summoned  the  soldiers  together,  next 
succeeded  the  harangue  of  the  general.  This  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  army,  and  was  designed  to  animate  them 
with  fresh  hope,  inspire  them  with  new  courage,  and  thus 
impel  them  to  deeds  of  unexampled  bravery.  This  often 
had  the  desired  elFect;  the  soldiers  signifying  their  appro- 
bation by  their  shouts,  by  raising  their  right  hands,  or 
beating  on  their  shields  with  their  spears. 

The  harangue  being  closed,  all  the  trumpets  sounded, 
and  the  soldiers  called  ocvt  ''to  arms."  The  standards, 
previously  fixed  in  the  ground,  were  pulled  up,  and  if 
<Ione  easily  it  was  reckoned  a  good  omen ;  if  not,  the 
contrary.  The  watch-word  was  given  either  vive  voce^  or 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  camp. 

As  the  army  was  advancing,  the  general  often  rode 
round  the  ranks,  again  exhorting  the  soldiers  to  courage. 
lie  then  gave  the  signal  to  engage.  All  the  trumpets 
then  sounded,  and  the  soldiers  rushed  forward   to  the 

III]  51 
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charge  with  a  great  shout     To  increase  the  effect,  they, 
at  the  same  time,  clashed  their  arms  with  great  violence. 

Xn.  The  order  of  battle. 

No  one  order  of  battle  seems  to  have  been  exclusively 
adhered  to  by  the  Romans  during  the  republic.  That 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  common,  was  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Roman   army  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  the 
hastati,  principes,  and  triarii.     The  usual  depth  of  each 
line  was  ten  men.     An  interval  was  left  between  every 
two  of  these  divisions.     This,  in  the  first  and  second  lines, 
was  equal  to  a  manipulus.     In  the  third,  greater.    The 
effect  of  this   arrangement  was,  that  each   foot  soldier, 
besides  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  had  a  space  equal 
to  three  feet  between  himself  and  the  next  man,  both  in 
length  of  front,  and  in   the   depth  of  the  files.      This 
enabled  him  to  shift  the  position  of  his  buckler,  accord- 
ing to  the  action  of  his  opponent;  to  throw  his  javelin,  or 
use  his  sword  with  advantage. 

The  divisions  of  the  second  line  were,  in  general,  placed 
opposite  the  intervals  of  the  first;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  divisions  of  the  third  were  opposite  the  intervals  in 
the  second.  There  was,  however,  one  remarkable  excep- 
tion to  this,  and  that  for  a  particular  reason.  This  was 
in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Zama,  fought  between  Scipio 
and  Hannibal. 

In  this  battle  Scipio  drew  up  his  army,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  division  of  troops  in  the  several  lines  were  exactly 
opposite  each  other.  The  object  of  this  was  to  allow  the 
elephants  iu  the  Carthaginian  army  to  pass  quite  through 
the  Roman  army  to  its  rear,  which  they  could  do  by  fol- 
lowing the  open  spaces. 

Thus  an  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array  presented : 

First,  the  hastati,  placed  in  the  front  in  thick  and  firm 
ranks. 

Second,  the  principes  behind  them,  but  not  quite  so 

close. 
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Third,  the  triarii,  in  90  wide  and  loose  an  order,  that, 
upon  occasion,  they  could  receive  both  the  principes  and 
the  hastati  into  their  body  upon  any  emergency. 

The  velites,  or  light  armed  soldiers,  embracing  in  later 
times  the  bowmen  and  slingers,  formed  no  part  of  the 
legion.  They  were  disposed  of  variously,  sometimes 
before  the  front  of  the  hastati ;  at  others,  scattered  up  and 
down  among  the  void  spaces  of  the  same  hastati;  and 
at  others  still  in  two  bodies  in  the  wings.  But  wherever 
they  were  placed,  they  generally  began  the  combat  by 
sidrmishing  in  flying  parties  with  the  first  troops  of  the 
enemy.  By  means  of  this  arrangement,  the  army  was  not 
only  set  out  to  the  best  advantage,  and*  made  the  greatest 
show,  but  every  particular  soldier  had  free  room  to  use  his 
weapons,  and  to  withdraw  himself  between  the  void  spaces 
behind  him,  without  occasioning  any  confusion  or  disturb- 
ance. 

The  practical  operation  of  this  arrangement  was  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  velites  being  repulsed  by  the  enemy,  as  they 
generally  were,  fell  back  by  the  flanks  of  the  army  or  again 
rallied  in  the  rear.  This  lefl  an  open  field  for  the  hastati, 
who  thereupon  advanced  against  the  enemy.  These 
carried  on  the  contest  with  the  enemy  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  according  to  circumstances.  If  overpowered 
they  retired  slowly  towards  the  principes ;  and  falling  into 
the  intervals,  or  vacant  spaces  before  mentioned,  the  two 
classes  in  conjunction  continued  the  combat.  During  all 
this  time,  the  triarii  were  keeping  themselves  in  reserve 
with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  and  protected  by  their  buck- 
lers from  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  If  the  hastati  and  prin- 
cipes, when  united,  were  too  weak  to  sustain  the  fury  of 
the  battle,  they  all  fell  back  into  the  wider  intervals  of  the 
triarii.  All  were  now  united  into  a  firm  mass,  with  the 
advantage  of  bringing  forward  the  veteran  triarii  entirely 
fresh  to  the  combat  Here  was  made  another  stand,  and 
another  effort  much  more  impetuous  than  any  one  before, 
and  which,  if  the  others  failed,  was  almost  sure  to  secure 
the  victor}'. 
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The  secret  of  the  Roman  success  lay  very  much  in  their 
order  of  battle.  Most  other  nations,  and  even  the  Grecians 
themselves,  generally  drew  up  their  whole  army  in  one 
front,  trusting  themselves  and  their  fortunes  to  the  success 
of  a  single  charge.  Not  so  the  Roman.  His  tactics  were 
of  a  far  higher  order.  With  the  modes  of  warfare  then  in 
use,  it  was  almost  impossible  he  should  prove  unsuccessful 
In  every  engagement,  fortune  must  have  failed  him  three 
several  times,  before  he  could  be  routed ;  and  the  enemy 
must  have  had  the  strength  and  resolution  to  overcome 
him  in  three  several  encounters,  for  the  decision  of  one 
battle. 

The  station  of  tha  consul,  or  commander,  was  commonly 
near  the  middle  of  the  army,  between  the  princeps  and  the 
triarii,  the  fittest  place  to  give  orders  to  all  the  troops. 
The  legati  and  tribunes  had  their  positions  wherever  he 
chose  to  place  them. 

Each  centurion  stood  at  the  head  of  his  century,  the 
chief  centurion  standing  with  the  tribunes. 

The  common  soldiers  were  placed  in  the  several  ranks, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  centurions,  according  to  their  age, 
strength  and  experience,  and  their  discipline  imposed  it 
upon  them  as  the  severest  religious  duty,  never  to  abandon 
their  ranks,  or  to  break  their  order  upon  any  account 
whatever. 

Besides  the  common  method  of  drawing  up  an  army 
already  alluded  to,  there  were  also  other  peculiar  methods 
occasionally  resorted  to,  and  which  were  made  to  de- 
pend upon  the  nature,  form,  or  situation  of  the  opposing 
army. 

One  of  these  was  to  assume  the  form  of  the  cuneus  or 
wedge,  when  the  army  was  ranged  in  that  figure ;  which 
was  often  done  in  order  to  pierce  or  break  the  order  of 
the  enemy. 

Another  was  the  globus  or  globe,  when  the  soldiers  cast 
themselves  into  a  firm,  round  body,  practiced  usually  in 
cases  of  extremity,  when  the  army  was  about  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy. 
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When  the  opposing  army  assumed  the  form  of  the  cn- 
nens,  the  Romans  drew  up  their  soldiers  in  the  form  of  a 
forceps  or  pair  of  shears  in  order  to  receive  the  cuneus. 
By  this  means,  they  not  only  hindered  the  damage  de- 
signed, bat  commonly  cut  the  adverse  body  to  pieces. 

There  was  also  another  form  called  the  serra  or  saw, 
which  occurred  when  the  first  companies  in  the  front  of 
the  army,  beginning  the  engagement,  sometimes  proceeded, 
and  sometimes  drew  back;  some  resemblance  being  thus 
found  to  the  teeth  of  that  instrument. 

The  order  of  battle  described  was  that  of  the  republic 
before  Marius.  He  and  those  contemporary  or  imme- 
diately succeeding  him,  introduced  several  alterations. 
Among  these,  was  that  of  drawing  up  the  army  in  lines  by 
cohorts,  which  gradually  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
ancient  division  of  the  legion  into  manipuli,  and  of  the 
distinction^  of  hastati,  principes  and  triarii.  Each  legion 
was  then  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three 
maniples,  and  each  maniple  into  two  centaries,  making 
thirty  maniples  and  sixty  centuries  in  a  legion. 

In  the  regular  order  of  battle,  the  Roman  legions  occu- 
pied the  centre,  the  allies  and  auxiliaries  the  right  and  left 
wings.  The  cavalry  were  variously  arranged,  sometimes 
behind  the  infantry,  whence  they  could  be  suddenly  led 
out  on  the  enemy  through  the  intervals  between  the  mani- 
ples.    But  they  were  commonly  posted  on  the  wings. 

Jt  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  the  Roman  armies 
contained  such  small  bodies  of  cavalry.  Hannibal  was 
greatly  indebted  to  his  superiority  in  cavalry  for  his  four 
first  victories  over  the  Romans.  This  apparent  deficiency 
will,  perhaps,  excite  less  surprise,  when  we  recur  to  the 
fact,  that  the  first  wars  of  the  Romans,  for  even  several 
successive  centuries,  were  carried  on  with  the  neighboring 
states,  in  a  country  wooded,  covered  with  vineyards  and 
olive  trees,  and  amid  the  Apennines,  where  there  were 
small  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  cavalry.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  their  early  enemies  had  but  few  cavalry, 
and  we  shall  see  clearly  enough  a  reason  why  the  Romans 
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contracted  early  habits  of  carrying  on  their  wars,  mosfly 
with  infantry,  having  but  a  mere  sprinkling  of  cavalry. 

Xm.  Military  punishments. 

These  were  both  of  the  lighter  and  severer  kind. 

Among  the  former  were  : 

1.  Forfeiture  of  their  spears. 

2.  Deprivation  of  pay  either  in  whole  or  in  part^ 

3.  Removal  from  their  tents,  sometimes  to  remain  even 
without  the  camp. 

4.  Not  to  recline  or  sit  at  meals  with  the  rest 

5.  To  stand  before  the  prsetorium  in  a  loose  jacket 

6.  To  get  an  allowance  of  barley  instead  of  wheat 

7.  Degradation  of  rank,  an  exchange  into  an  inferior 
corps  or  less  honorable  service. 

8.  To  be  removed  from  the  camp  and  employed  in 
various  works,  imposition  of  labor,  or  dismission  with 
disgrace. 

Those  of  the  severer  kind  were : 

1.  To  be  beaten  with  rods,  or  with  a  vine  sapling. 

2.  To  be  scourged  and  sold  as  a  slave. 

3.  To  be  beaten  to  death  with  sticks,  the  usual  pnnish- 
ment  of  theft,  desertion,  peijury,  etc. 

4.  To  be  overwhelmed  with  stones  and  hurdles. 

5.  To  be  beheaded,  sometimes  crucified. 

6.  To  be  stabbed  by  the  swords  of  the  soldiers. 
When  a  number  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  as 

in  the  case  of  a  mutiny,  either  the  most  culpable  were  se- 
lected and  punished,  or  every  tenth  or  twentieth  man  was 
chosen  by  lot  for  punishment 

XrV.  Military  rewards. 

The  object  of  bestowing  rewards  was  to  encourage  valor 
and  heroism  in  the  soldier.  With  this  view,  whenever  it 
occurred,  a  great  public  occasion  was  selected.  After  a 
victory,  the  consul  or  commander  assembled  the  army, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  soldiers,  bestowed  rewards 
on  those  deserving  them.     These  were: 
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1.  Tlie  hasta  pura,  a  fine  spear  of  wood  without  any 
iron  on  it,  usually  bestowed  on  him,  who,  in  some  little 
ddrmish  had  killed  an  enemy,  engaging  him  hand  to 
band. 

2.  The  armillfe,  a  sort  of  bracelets,  given  only-  to  snch 
A8  were  bom  Romans,  upon  account  of  some  eminent 
lenrice. 

8.  The  torques,  golden  and  silver  collars,  wreathed  with 
various  art  and  beauty. 

4.  The  phalerse,  a  suit  of  rich  trappings  for  a  horse, 
or,  as  some  suppose,  golden  chains  hanging  down  to  the 
breast 

5.  The  vezilla,  a  sort  of  banners  of  different  colors, 
i^orked  in  silk,  or  other  curious  materials. 

6.  The  crown,  or  coronet,  and  this  was  of  various  kinds, 
soch  as : 

a.  Corona  civica,  which  was  given  to  any  soldier,  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  an  engagement 
The  material  of  which  it  was  composed,  was  oaken  leaves, 
but  it  was  reckoned  more  honorable  than  any  other 
crown.  It  was  presented  by  the  person  who  had  been 
saved,  to  his  preserver,  whom  he  ever  after  respected  as  a 
parent.  The  person  receiving  it,  wore  it  at  the  spectacles, 
and  was  entitled  to  sit  next  the  senate.  On  his  entering, 
the  audience  rose  up  as  a  mark  of  respect 

b.  Corona  muralis,  bestowed  upon  him  who  first  scaled 
the  walls  of  a  city,  in  a  general  assault 

c.  Corona  castrensis,  or  vallaris,  the  reward  of  him  who 
had  first  forced  the  enemy's  intrenchments. 

d.  Corona  naval  is,  set  round  with  figures  like  the  beaks 
of  ships,  and  bestowed  on  such  as  had  signalized  their  valor 
in  a  maritime  engagement 

e.  Corona  obsidionalis,  presented  by  the  soldiers  to 
their  commander,  when  he  had  delivered  the  Romans  or 
their  allies  from  a  siege.  It  was  composed  of  the  grass 
growing  in  the  besieged  place. 

/.  Corona  aune,  golden  crowns,  often  bestowed  upon 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  displayed  singular  bravery. 
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g.  Corona  triumphalis,  made  of  laurel  wreaths,  and 
appropriate  only  to  such  generals  as  had  the  honor  of  a 
triumph.  This  was  subsequently  changed  to  gold,  and 
not  restrained  only  to  those  who  had  actually  triumphed, 
but  they  were  presented  on  several  other  accounts,  as  by 
the  foreign  states  and  provinces,  to  their  patrons  and  bene- 
factors. 

But  the  greatest  honors  were  bestowed  upon  the  victo- 
nous  general.  When  any  remarkable  success  had  been 
achieved,  the  first  act  of  the  Roman  senate  frequently  was, 
to  salute  him  with  the  title  of  imperator. 

This  was  succeeded  by  the  supplicatio,  or  a  solemn  proces- 
sion to  the  temple  of  the  gods  to  return  thanks  for  the  victory. 
The  occasion  was  made  a  holiday  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  commonalty,  who  frequented  the  religious  assemblies, 
giving  thanks,  and  imploring  a  long  continuance  of  the 
divine  favor  and  assistance.  The  last  of  these  were  the 
supplications  decreed  Nero  for  the  murder  of  his  mother, 
and  the  fruitfulness  of  Poppsea. 

But  the  more  important  honors  decreed  to  the  general, 
were  the  ovation  and  the  triumph.  The  first  was  a  lesser 
triumph,  in  which  the  general  entered  the  city  on  foot, 
wearing  simply  the  toga  prsetexta  of  a  magistrate,  his 
brows  encircled  with  a  myrtle  wreath,  the  procession  en- 
livened by  a  crowd  of  flute  players,  attended  chiefly  by 
knights  and  plebeians,  and  the  ceremonies  coDcladed  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep,  from  which  was  derived  the  name. 
This  was  granted  when  a  victory  was  achieved,  but  the 
circumstances  were  such  as  not  to  warrant  a  triumph. 

The  triumph  was  much  the  nobler  procession.  None 
could  aspire  to  this  honor  but  dictators,  consuls  and  prae- 
tors. On  the  occasion  of  its  celebration,  the  streets  were 
strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  altars  smoked  with  incense. 
The  procession,  moving  from  the  Campus  Martius,  passed 
along  the  via  Triumphalis,  through  the  Campus  and  cir- 
cus Flaminius,  to  the  porta  Triumphalis;  thence  through 
the  most  public  places  of  the  city  to  the  Capitol.  The  order 
was  generally  as  follows  : 
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1.  The  musiciaQS  singing  and  playing  triumphal  songs. 

2.  The  oxen  designed  for  the  sacrifice,  having  their 
horns  gilt,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  fillets  and  gar- 
lands. 

8.  The  carriages  containing  the  q>oiIs  taken  from  the 
enemy,  stataes,  pictures,  plate,  armor,  etc.,  titles  of  the 
vanquished  nations  inscribed  on  wooden  frames,  and  images 
or  representations  of  the  conquered  countries,  cities,  etc. 

4.  The  captive  leaders  in  chains,  with  their  children  and 
attendants. 

5.  The  lictors,  with  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  followed 
by  a  gtetkt  company  of  musicians  and  dancers,  dressed  like 
•atyrs,  and  wearing  crowns  of  gold,  and  in  their  midst  a 
pantomime,  in  a  female  garb,  who^e  business  it  was  to  in- 
sult the  vanquished  by  his  looks  and  gestures. 

6.  A  long  train  of  persons  carrying  perfumes. 

7.  The  victorious  commander,  in  purple  and  gold,  his 
head  crowned  with  laurel,  in  his  right  hand  a  branch  of 
laurel,  in  his  left  an  ivory  sceptre,  standing  in  a  gilded 
chariot,  adorned  with  ivory,  drawn  by  four  white  horses, 
and  surroundiDg  him  his  children,  relations,  and  a  great 
crowd  of  citizens  all  in  white.  By  his  side  usually  rode  his 
legati  and  military  tribunes. 

8.  The  consuls  and  senators  on  foot  Before  the  time 
of  Augustus  they  usually  went  before  him. 

9.  And  last,  came  the  victorious  army,  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, crowned  with  laurel,  and  decorated  with  the  gifts 
which  they  had  received  for  their  valor,  singing  their  own 
and  their  generals'  praises,  but  sometimes  throwing  out 
railleries  against  him. 

It  was  often,  but  not  always,  the  practice  for  the  com- 
mander, when  he  began  to  turn  his  chariot  from  the  forum 
to  the  Capitol,  to  order  the  captive  kings  and  leaders  of 
the  enemy  to  be  led  away  to  prison,  and  there  to  be 
slain  ;  and  when  he  reached  the  Capitol,  to  wait  until  he 
wart  informed  of  the  execution  of  these  orders. 

At  the  Capitol  he  deposited  his  golden  crown  in  the  lap 
of  Jupiter,  and  caused  sacrifices  to  be  made  to  the  gods 
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after  which  he  there  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment  to 
his  friends  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city.  After  its  con- 
clusion he  was  conducted  home  by  the  people  with  accom- 
paniments of  music,  and  amid  a  great  number  of  lamps  and 
torches.  The  triumph  was  generally  completed  in  one 
day,  but  that  of  Paulus  ^milius  continued  three. 

XV.  The  methods  of  attacking  towns  and  fortified  places, 
and  the  instruments  of  such  attack  and  defense. 

The  strongest  towns  among  the  ancients  were  situateil 
upon  eminences.  They  were  fortified  with  walls,  fosses 
and  towers.  The  walls  and  fosses  corresponded  with  each 
other  in  number,  and  were  from  one  to  three,  the  strongest 
being  surrounded  with  three  walls  and  fosses.  The  walU 
were  generally  built  of  stone,  and  not  supported  on  the 
inside  with  earth  in  the  manner  of  a  slope.  They  were  of 
various  dimensions  as  to  height  and  thickness. 

Towns  were  not  always  protected  by  stone  walls.  They 
were  sometimes  enclosed  within  ramparts  of  earth  of  great 
firmness  and  solidity.  These  were  occasionally  coated 
with  turf,  and  supported  with  strong  fascines  made  fast  bj 
stakes. 

Above  the  walls,  at  appropriate  distances,  projected 
strong  towers,  generally  round,  faced  with  stone,  and  so 
high  that  the  defenders  upon  the  right  and  left  might  at- 
tack the  approaching  enemy  in  flank. 

The  first  act  of  the  Eomans  on  investing  a  fortified  town 
was  one  of  devotion.  It  was  the  evocatio  deorum  tutela- 
riura,  or  the  inviting  out  of  it  the  guardian  deities.  They 
either  thought  it  impossible  to  force  any  place,  while  it 
enjoyed  such  powerful  defenders,  or  they  regarded  it  as 
the  highest  impiety  to  act  in  hostility  against  the  persons 
of  the  gods.  In  either  case,  the  custom  proclaimed  what 
we  have  before  stated,  that  the  Romans  had  a  stronger 
sense  of  religion  than  the  Greeks,  or  than  most  other  an- 
cient nations. 

Having  faithfully  performed  the  evocatio,  the  next  thing 
done  was  to  summon  the  town  to  surrender.     If  the  sum- 
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mons  was  not  obeyed,  there  were  then  two  methods  of 
procedare  to  possess  themselves  of  it;  the  one  bj  storm, 
the  other  by  the  result  of  a  regular  siege.  The  last  was,  in 
all  the  cases  that  were  possible,  avoided.  It  was  left  for 
the  last  resort,  and  even  then  was  seldom  undertaken  until 
all^ther  means  had  fistiled,  and  the  possession  of  the  town 
was  a  seeming  necessity  to  their  further  progress. 

In  a  storm,  they  drew  their  whole  i^rmy  round  the  walls, 
and  fell  on  all  the  quarters  at  once.  They  advanced  alto- 
gether to  the  assault  with  all  their  forces,  and  all  their 
battering  rams,  and  all  their  dart  and  stone  throwing  en- 
gines, endeavoring,  to  batter  down  the  walls,  or  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  them,  so  as  to  get  the  possession. 

The  besieged  were  always  in  danger  from  a  general 
storm.  The  reason  was,  that  their  walls  must  be  made 
good  in  all  places  at  once,  and  they  sometimes  lacked  the 
men  to  relieve  all  the  parts ;  or  they  did  not  all  prove  of  equal 
courage;  and  if  any  gave  way,  or  any  one  point  proved  de- 
fective, the  whole  town  was  in  imminent  hazard  of  being 
lost  So  true  was  this  in  practice  that  the  Romans  often 
carried  very  considerable  places  at  one  storm.  If  they 
failed  in  possessing  themselves  of  it  in  a  little  time,  they 
frequently  raised  the  siege,  and  prosecuted  the  war  by 
other  means. 

There  were,  however,  instances  in  which  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  regular  siege  were  pressed  into  service,  and 
in  which  the  valor,  hardihood,  ingenuity,  and  powers  of 
endurance  of  the  Roman  army  were  tasked  to  the  utmost 
to  insure  success.  The  most  notorious  of  these  were  the 
sieges  of  Veii,  Carthage,  and  Jerusalem. 

The  first  thing  a  besieging  army  looked  to  was  protec- 
tion. To  secure  this,  if  the  place  was  one  of  importance 
and  strongly  fortified,  they  drew  two  lines  of  fortifications 
or  entrenchments  around  it,  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.  These  were  called  lines  of  contravallation  and 
circumvallatiou.  The  one  served  as  a  protection  against 
the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  the  other  against  attacks  from 
armies  sent  to  their  relief.     These  lines  were  oflen  com- 
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pleted  at  the  expense  of  incredible  labor.  Each  was 
composed  of  a  ditch  and  a  rampart,  strengthened  with  a 
parapet  and  battlements.  Sometimes  a  solid  wall  was 
constructed  of  considerable  height  and  thickness,  flanked 
with  towers  or  forts  at  proper  distances  from  each  other. 
Between  these  lines  lay  encamped  the  army  of  the  be- 
siegers. 

Having  thus  secured  safety  by  acting  on  the  defensive, 
they  were  ready  to  commence  operations  of  an  offensive, 
aggressive  character.     This  was  done  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  first  act  of  this  kind  was  often  the  construction  of  a 
hill,  or  mount,  composed  of  earth,  wood,  hurdles  and  stone, 
which  was  made  gradually  to  advance  towards  the  town, 
always  increasing  in  height,  until  it  equaled  or  overtopped 
the  walls.     This  was  kept  secure  by  towers  consisting  of 
ditterent  stories,  from  which  showers  of  darts,  stones  and 
various  missiles  were  constantly  discharged  on  the  belea- 
guered townsmen.     This  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
engines  singularly  adapted  to  the  purpose.     These  engines 
were  the  eatapulta  and  balista,  and  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  an  amazing  degree  of  force  they  could  hurl  large 
stones  to  great  distances. 

They  also  constructed  movable  towers,  so  fixed  upon 
wheels  as  to  be  pushed  forward  and  then  brought  back. 
They  were  covered  with  raw-hides,  and  pieces  of  coarse 
cloth  and  mattresses,  to  protect  them  from  being  set  ou 
fire  by  the  enemy.  They  were  of  immense  bulk,  often 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  feet  square,  and  higher  than  the  walls, 
or  even  than  the  towers  of  the  city.  They  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  moved  towards  any  point  where  an  attack 
was  to  be  made.  The  same  engines  for  hurling  all  manner 
of  missiles  could  there  be  made  use  of  with  much  greater 
effect.  Besides  the  engines,  they  carried  also  soldiers  with 
ladders,  casting  bridges  and  other  necessaries. 

There  were  also  what  were  termed  testudines,  which 
wore  of  an  oval  figure,  composed  of  boards  and  wattled  up 
at  the  sides  with  wickers,  and  which  served  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  soldiers  near  the  walls  on  occasions  when  they 
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were  there  required.  The  same  term,  testudo,  was  always 
applied  to  a  figure  which  the  soldiers  cast  themselves  into, 
when  they  so  arranged  themselves  as  that  their  shields 
should  close  altogether  above  their  heads,  and  defend  them 
from  the  missive  weapons  of  the  enemy.  This  was  used 
as  well  on  battle-fields  as  in  sieges,  but  more  frequently  in 
the  latter. 

The  machine  termed  the  musculus  was  of  much  the  same 
nature  as  the  testudines,  bat  of  smaller  size,  and  composed 
of  stronger  materials.  In  these  muscali  the  pioneers  were 
aent  up  to  the  very  walls  themselves,  and  often  continued 
there  for  considerable  periods  of  time,  endeavoring,  by 
their  pickaxes  and  other  instruments,  to  undermine  their 
foundations. 

All  the  engines  and  machines  we  have  mentioned  were 
designed  either  to  protect  the  soldier  while  fighting  the 
enemy,  or  to  hurl  against  him  with  greater  efiTect  various 
kinds  of  missiles,  darts,  stones,  etc.  As  yet  nothing  has 
been  made  to  bear,  in  a  hostile  manner,  upon  the  walls 
themselves.  There  was  an  instrument  peculiarly  adapted 
to  that  purpose,  the  aries,  or  ram. 

This  was  an  immense  long  beam  of  timber,  like  the 
mast  of  a  ship,  and  armed  at  one  end  with  iron  in  the  form 
of  a  ram's  head.  It  was  protected  with  sheds  or  mantlets, 
called  vincse,  which  were  machines  constructed  of  wood 
and  hurdles,  and  covered  with  earth  or  raw-hides,  or  any 
other  materials  not  easily  set  on  fire. 

The  ram  was  used  in  three  different  waya,  the  object 
sought  to  be  accomplished  being  the  same  in  each.  In 
one  of  these,  and  probably  that  in  which  it  was  first  em- 
ployed, it  was  worked  directly  by  the  soldiers,  who,  in 
great  numbers,  seizing  hold  of  it,  pulled  it  back  and  thrust 
it  forward  agiunst  the  walls  with  all  the  force  they  were 
masters  of. 

In  another,  and  probably  the  most  common  way,  it  was 
suspended  by  the  middle  with  ropes  or  chains  fastened  to 
a  beam  that  lay  across  two  posts,  and  hanging  thus  equally 
balanced,   it  was,  by  great   numbers  of  men,   violently 
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thrust  forward,  drawn  back,  and  then  pushed  forward,  till 
by  numbers  of  strokes,  thus  repeated,  it  had  shaken,  aud 
prostrated  the  wall  with  its  iron  head. 

The  third  manner  of  using  it  was  to  place  it  on  wheels, 
and  then  by  means  of  the  artificial  mount,  formerly  men- 
tioned, it  could  often  be  made  to  act  powerfully  upon  the 
walls. 

There  were  other  means  of  taking  towns  besides  attacks 
upon  the  besieged,  and  battering  down  the  walls.  Theae 
were  sapping  and  mining.  A  mine  was  sometimes  worked 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  besieged  city,  intercepting  and 
cutting  off  the  springs  which  supplied  it  with  water.  By 
this  means  also  they  would  succeed  in  sapping  the  founda- 
tion of  the  walls;  as  fast  as  they  dug  supporting  the  part 
to  be  thrown  down  with  wooden  props,  which  being  con- 
sumed with  fire,  the  wall  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  besieged,  during  all  this  time,  were  by  no  means 
idle.  Against  every  varied  method  of  attack,  they  had  a 
means  of  defense.  The  mining  was  met  by  countermin- 
ing, and  this  sometimes  led  to  meetings  aud  conflicts 
under  ground.  The  besieged  also  resorted  to  mining,  to 
meet  and  frustrate  the  various  methods  of  attack  devised 
by  the  besiegers.  By  running  a  mine  under  the  mount 
or  hill  of  earth,  they  would  cause  it  to  sink  and  disappear. 
By  the  same  means  they  would  sometimes  disable  the 
towers,  battering  rams,  and  other  engines  of  attack.  They 
would  also  occasionally  succeed  in  setting  on  fire  the  en- 
gines and  machines  of  the  besiegers. 

They  deadened  the  force  of  the  ram  by  letting  down 
sacks  of  wool,  or  other  soft  material,  at  the  part  of  the 
wall  against  which  it  was  leveled.  If  they  apprehended 
the  wall  was  too  weak  to  stand  its  repeated  attacks,  they 
would  build  a  new  wall  behind  the  old  one,  as  the  Jews 
did  during  the  siege  of  their  city  by  Titus. 

By  these,  and  other  such  like  varied  means,  the  siege 
of  a  city  would  sometimes  be  protracted  through  long 
periods  of  time.  One  of  the  most  memorable  sieges  on 
cecord,  is  that  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  army,  under 
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Titos.  All  the  varied  means  of  attack  and  defense  that 
could  be  resorted  to  in  ancient  times  by  either  party,  seem 
to  have  been  in  this  case.  It  is  tmly  the  embodiment  of 
the  ancient  system  of  attacking  and  defending  towns  and 
fordtied  places. 

XVL  The  Roman  method  of  treating  the  people  they 
had  conquered. 

The  Romans  varied  their  treatment  of  the  conquered, 
in  accordance  with  what  they  deen^ed  their  policy  in  their 
career  of  conquest  Where  the  resistance  had  been  great 
or  long  continued,  they  resorted  to  severe  methods  of 
treatment  Sometimes  they  seized  upon  the  greatest 
part  of  the  land,  and  appropriated  it  to  their  own  use, 
removing  the  natives  to  another  soiL  Where  a  people 
held  out  until  necessity  compelled  a  surrender,  they  were 
made  to  pass  under  a  yoke,  in  token  of  subjection.  This 
was  done  by  setting  up  two  spears,  and  laying  a  third 
across  them  at  the  top,  the  people  who  surrendered  being 
compelled  to  pass  under  them  without  arms  or  belts. 
They  took  by  force  those  who  would  not  deliver  them- 
selves up,  and  inflicted  upon  them  severe  penalties,  not 
unfrequently  publicly  selling  them  for  slaves. 

There  were  four  several  forms  of  government  which  the 
Romans  established  in  their  conquests. 

The  first  was  the  coloniae,  and  these  were  states  or 
commanities,  where  the  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  had 
been  transplanted  from  Rome.  It  was  by  this  means  that 
the  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  served  out  their  full  term 
in  the  armies  of  Rome,  were  ultimately  rewarded,  and 
enabled  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  life  in  peace  and 
quiet.  Although  in  such  cases  the  original  inhabitants 
were  often  suffered  to  remain,  yet  the  colonists  obtained 
the  whole  power  and  authority  in  the  administration  of 
affairs. 

The  second  was  the  municipise,  which  were  properly 
corporations,  or  enfranchised  places,  where  the  original  in- 
habitants were  permitted  the  ose  of  their  old  laws  and 
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constitutions,  and  at  the  same  time  were  honored  with  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  But  this  sometimes  amounted 
to  nothing  more  than  a  bare  title. 

The  third  was  the  praefecturse,  which  were  cert^n  towns 
in  Italy,  whose  inhabitants  had  the  name  of  Boman  citi- 
zens, but  in  fact  were  governed  by  annual  prsefects  sent 
from  Rome.  This  was  reckoned  the  hardest  condition  im- 
posed upon  any  people  of  Italy. 

The  relative  position  of  the  three  now  mentioned  will  be 
best  understood  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  and  seeing  how  they  compare  with  those 
enjoyed  by  each  one  of  these. 

The  six  great  privileges  of  the  Roman  citizen  were : 

1.  To  be  registered  in  the  census. 

2.  To  have  the  right  of  suflFrage  and  of  bearing  honors. 

3.  To  be  assessed  in  the  poll-tax. 

4.  To  serve  in  the  legions. 

5.  To  use  the  Roman  laws  and  religion. 

6.  To  be  called  quirites  and  populus  Romanos. 

The  first  four  of  these  might  be  enjoyed  by  the  munici- 
pije,  but  not  the  two  last. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  were  enjoyed  by  the  colonisBy  but 
they  were  debared  from  the  others. 

The  people  in  the  prsefecturse  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  Roman  laws,  but  enjoyed  no  privilege  as  citizens. 

There  were  also  other  states  in  Italy  not  coming  under 
either  one  of  the  forms  of  government  now  mentioned. 
These  were  called  fsederatae  civitates;  and  they  enjoyed 
their  own  customs  and  forms  of  government,  without  any 
alteration,  and  only  joined  in  confederacy  with  the  Romans, 
upon  such  terms  as  were  adjusted  between  them. 

The  fourth  and  last  was  the  provincialia,  the  provinces, 
which  were  the  conquests  effected  by  the  Roman  arms. 
These  were  sometimes  of  large  extent,  and  of  difficult  re- 
duction under  the  Roman  dominion.  They  were  subjected 
to  the  command  of  governors  annually  sent  from  Rome,  and 
commonly  compelled  to  pay  such  taxes  and  contributions 
as  the  senate  thought  fit  to  require.     There  were,  however. 
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yeiy  considerable  differences  made  in  regard  to  the  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  the  provinces,  depending  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  people,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  they 
reristed  the  Roman  power.  In  some  cases  the  people  were 
permitted  in  many  respecta  to  use  their  own  constitutions, 
and  were  even  excused  from  the  payment  of  tribute.  As 
^  general  rule,  justice  was  administered  in  the  provinces 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  provinces,  and  such  Roman 
laws,  senatoa  consulta,  as  were  specially  enacted  for  them, 
and  such  edicts  as  the  governors  from  time  to  time  pub- 
lished. 

The  tribute  required  was  of  two  sorts,  certain  or  uncer- 
tain. The  certain,  stipendium,  was  either  a  specified  sum 
of  money,  to  be  collected  by  the  provincial  qusestor  (this 
they  called  the  pecunia  ordinaria) ;  or  it  was  a  subsidy 
raised  on  the  provincials  for  particular  occasions,  such  as 
the  maintaining  of  so  many  soldiers,  the  rigging  out  and 
paying  such  a  number  of  vessels,  or  the  like;  this  was 
termed  pecunia  extraordinaria. 

The  uncertain  tribute  was  of  three  kinds,  the  portorium, 
ocriptura,  and  decuma. 

The  first  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  all  goods  and  wares 
imported  and  exported. 

The  second  was  a  tax  laid  upon  pastures  and  cattle. 

The  third  was  the  quantity  of  com  which  the  farmers 
were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Roman  state,  commonly  the 
tenth  part  of  their  crop. 

These  were  usually  farmed  by  the  publicans. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  was  the  frumentum  emptum, 
which  was  either  decuman um  or  imperatum,  the  former 
being  another  tenth  paid  upon  consideration  of  such  ^  sum 
as  the  senate  had  determined  to  be  the  price  of  it,  rating 
it  at  so  much  a  bushel  according  to  their  pleasure;  the 
latter  was  a  quantity  of  corn  equally  exacted  of  the  pro- 
vincial farmers  after  the  two-tenths,  at  such  a  price  as  the 
chief  magistrate  pleased  to  give.  So  there  was  also  the 
frumentum  ffistimatum,  which  was  a  com  tax  required  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  for  his  private  use, 
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and  the  occasions  of  his  family.     This  was  commouly  com- 
pounded for  in  money.' 

XVn.  Ships  and  naval  warfare  of  the  Romans. 

The  Romans,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history, 
never  conceived  the  idea  of  increasing  their  power  by  the 
formation  of  a  fleet.  Nor  did  they,  althougli  on  the  Tiber, 
and  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  appear  to 
understand  what  advantages  might  be  derived  from  com- 
merce, and  the  interchange  of  commodities.  They  were 
at  first  purely  an  agricultural  people,  having  but  few  and 
simple  relations  with  other  nations.  This  fact  has  been 
assigned  as  one  of  the  main  causes  which  preserved  that 
state  so  long  in  its  primitive  innocemce  and  integrity;  and 
kept  it  free  from  all  those  corruptions  which  an  intercourse 
with  foreigners  might  probably  have  brought  into  fashion. 

They  at  first  had  nothing  but  boats  made  of  thick  planks, 
which  were  used  on  the  Tiber.  They  never  made  any 
figure  at  sea  until  the  first  Punic  war.  About  the  year  of 
the  city  492,  they  began  to  perceive  that  the  Italian  coast 
lay  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
which  often  made  descents  upon  it  at  diflTerent  points. 
They  felt,  therefore,  that  a  fleet  was  necessary  for  their 
security.  And  yet  they  were  little  skilled  in  the  art  of 
ship-building.  A  fortunate  circumstance,  however,  came 
to  their  aid.  They  acquired  the  possession  of  a  Carthagi- 
nian galley,  which,  venturing  too  near  the  shore,  had  be- 
come stranded.  This  served  as  a  model,  and  from  it  they 
built  their  first  fleet.  The  vessels,  however,  were  awk- 
wardly built,  and  were  obliged  to  be  manned  with  soldiers, 
as  they  had  no  marines.  Being  unused  to  the  sea,  they 
saw  that  their  chance  for  victory  lay  in  bringing  a  sea-fight 
to  resemble  one  on  land.  To  accomplish  this  they  in- 
vented a  machine,  which  was  a  sort  of  crane  called  corvus. 

The  corvus  was  a  strong  piece  of  iron,  with  a  spike  at 
the  end,  which  could  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  by 
means  of  drawing  in  or  letting  out  a  rope,  which  was  at- 
tached to  certain  machinery.     On  the  approach  of  an  ene- 
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my's  ship  the  machine  was  turned  outwards,  by  means  of 
a  pivot,  in  the  direction  of  the  assailant.  Ck>nnected  with 
the  machine  was  a  breast-work  let  down  from  a  ladder, 
and  serving  as  a  bridge,  on  which  to  board  the  enemy's 
vessel.  The  act  6f  boarding  brought  the  combatants  into 
close  fight  with  each  other,  and  thus  aarimilated  it  to  a 
land  contest  Wherever  this  coold  be  eflfocted,  the  Romans, 
as  usual,  were  victorious. 

The  ships  of  the  Romans  may  be  divided  into  oneracisB, 
ships  of  burden ;  and  longse,  long  vessels,  ships  of  war. 
The  former  were  almost  round,  very  deep,  were  driven  by 
aailB,  and  were  used  mostly  as  transports,  for  the  carriage 
of  stores.  The  latter  were  ships  of  war,  vessels  of  much 
greater  length  than  breadth,  and  were  impelled  by  oars,  so 
as  to  be  more  perfectly  under  command.  The  rowers  were 
occupied  exclusively  in  the  movements  of  the  ship.  They 
were  placed  one  above  another,  not  in  a  perpendicular  line, 
but  obliquely.  The  oars  of  the  lowest  bank  were  shorter 
than  the  rest,  which  increased  in  length  in  proportion  to 
their  height  above  the  water.  Each  oar  was  tied  to  a  piece 
of  wood  by  thongs  or  strings. 

The  ships  of  war  were  variously  named  from  their  rows 
or  ranks  of  oars.  Those  having  two  rows,  or  tiers,  were 
called  biremes ;  three,  triremes ;  four,  quadriremes ;  five, 
quinqueremes,  etc.  They  scarcely  had  any  ships  of  more 
than  five  banks  of  oars. 

The  Roman  ships  were  guided  by  a  rudder,  and  some- 
times by  two,  one  at  each  end ;  so  that  they  might  be  rowed 
either  way  without  turning. 

The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  only  one  mast,  which  was 
in  the  centre,  and  was  taken  down  when  they  approached 
the  land.  The  anchors  with  which  they  were  moored, 
were  at  first  of  stone ;  sometimes  of  wood  filled  with  lead, 
but  afterwards  of  iron.  The  materials  with  which  they 
built  their  ships,  were  the  fir,  alder,  cedar,  pine,  and 
cypress,  also  occasionally  of  oak  and  greenwood. 

Some  of  the  ships  of  war  were  entirely  covered  with  a 
deck,  others  only  at  the  prow  and  stem,  where  those  who 
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fought  stood.  Their  prows  were  armed  with  a  sharp 
beak,  which  had  three  teeth,  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 
the  ships  of  their  adversaries.  They  also,  when  aboat  to 
engage,  erected  upon  their  decks,  towers  or  turrets,  from 
whence  the  enemy  was  annoyed  with  stones  and  missile 
weapons. 

The  Bomans  employed  freedmen  and  slaves  as  their 
mariners  or  rowers.  They  were  furnished  by  the  citizens 
and  allies.  The  fighters,  were,  at  first,  the  legionary  sol- 
diers ;  but  when  they  came  to  have  regular  and  constant 
fleets,  there  was  a  separate  kind  of  soldiers  raised  for  the 
marine  service,  which  was  reckoned  less  honorable  than 
the  legionaries,  and  sometimes  performed  by  manumitted 
slaves. 

Before  a  fleet  set  sail,  it  was  solemnly  reviewed  like  aa 
army.  Prayers  were  offered  and  victims  sacrificed.  The 
auspices  were  consulted,  and  the  occurrence  of  any  un- 
lucky omen,  as  a  person  sneezing  on  the  left,  or  swallows 
alighting  on  the  ships,  would  suspend  the  voyage. 

The  order  in  which  the  Romans  arranged  their  ships 
for  battle,  was  various,  but  had  a  great  similarity  to  that  in 
which  their  armies  were  drawn  up  on  land.  Certain  ships 
were  placed  in  the  centre,  others  on  the  right  wing,  and 
others  on  the  left.  Some  as  a  reserve.  Sometimes  thev 
were  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  a  forceps,  a  circle ; 
but  most  commonly  in  that  of  a  semicircle  or  half  moon. 

Before  the  engagement  commenced,  sacrifices  and 
prayers  were  offered  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  gods, 
and  the  admiral  sailed  from  ship  to  ship  exhorting  the 
men.  A  red  flag  was  displayed  from  the  admiral's  ship, 
aa  a  signal  to  engage.  The  trumpets  were  then  sounded 
from  every  ship,  and  a  shout  sent  up  from  all  the  crews. 

The  ships  began  the  engagement  by  endeavoring  to 
disable  or  sink  those  of  their  adversaries  with  their  beaks, 
or  to  sweep  oft'  their  oars.  They  grappled  each  other  with 
iron  hooks,  and  the  combatants  boarded  and  fought  as  on 
land.  Others  poured  pots  full  of  coals  and  sulphur,  or 
threw  firebrands  into  the  enemy's  ship.     The  ships  of  the 
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Tictorioos  fleet  sailed  triumphantly  home,  with  their 
prows  decked  with  laurel,  and  dragging  after  them  the  cap- 
tive vessels. 

From  the  brief  review  taken  of  the  military  art  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  Romans,  we  should  not,  perhaps,  be  led  to 
expect  the  wonderful  success  which  always  attended  upon 
their  arms.  That  success  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  many  elements  in  the  Roman  character  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  military  art  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked that  ''the  Romans  were  always  more  resolute 
when  unfortunate,  than  when  successftil.  Their  valor 
rallied  when  put  to  route.  They  often  lost  a  first  and 
second  engagement,  and  yet  won  the  war  of  which  those 
engagements  were  the  incidents." 

The  Romans  never  granted  peace,  or  seriously  listened 
to  overtures  until  they  were  victorious.  Whenever  they 
observed  in  an  enemy  anything  which  could  improve 
their  own  tactics  or  discipline,  they  were  wise  enough  to 
adopt  it  Thus  every  battle  was  a  lesson,  and  every  war 
a  course  of  study. 

"  The  Roman  policy,  both  before  and  after  conquest,  was 
as  remarkable  as  all  the  rest  of  their  military  conduct. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  their  relations  with  other 
states,  before  they  broke  out  into  open  warfare,  were  to 
divide  in  order  to  command;  always  to  excite  an  internal 
faction  or  a  neighboring  enemy  to  weaken  and  distress  a 
powerful  opponent;  to  acknowledge  no  political  connections 
unless  entered  into  by  their  permission;  to  treat  as  their 
allies  all  provinces  who  chose  to  shake  oft' their  allegiance 
to  a  metropolitan  state;  to  establish  themselves  heirs  to 
the  rich  possessions  of  friendly  sovereigns;  to  grant  peace 
adroitly  to  a  less  powerful  antagonist,  until  the  concerns 
of  one  more  mighty  were  dispatched;  to  check  one  enemy 
by  another;  and,  finally,  to  prevent  every  coalition  into 
which  the  threatened  states  might  be  tempted  to  enter. 
Their  conduct  after  success  was  equally  politic.  They  were 
skilled  alike  in  every  international  concern;  they  knew 
when   to  weaken,  when   to  destroy,  when  to  spare  an 
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enemy,  when  to  colonize  a  conquered  tenitoiy,  when  to 
receive  the  inhabitants  of  a  ruined  city  into  their  own, 
when  to  subvert,  when  to  respect  the  laws  and  costoms  of 
a  prostrate  foe,  when  to  admit  him  to  become  a  participa- 
tor in  the  mighty  destiny  of  Rome,  and  when  to  exclude 
him;  and  above  all,  they  never  received  as  a  soldier,  the 
man  who  had  not  first  been  acknowledged  a  Roman." 

We  here  close  the  history  of  the  ancient  civilization. 
From  its  ancient  seats  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Nile,  we  have  traced  it  in  its  more  re- 
cent developments  upon  those  of  the  Ilissus,  the  Eurotas, 
and  the  Tiber. 

We  have  now  completed  the  survey  of  two  great  eras  of 
human  progress.  The  one,  the  oriental,  was  characterized 
by  an  envelopment,  an  intimate  commingling  of  all  the 
great  elements,  industry,  religion,  government,  society, 
philosophy,  and  art.  The  other,  the  Qreek  and  Roman, 
by  an  inherent  spirit  of  freedom  giving  rise  to  a  strong 
tendency  in  these  elements  to  separation  and  development 
Industry,  religion,  government,  society,  philosophy,  and 
art,  no  longer  exist  as  they  did  in  Asia,  one  commingled 
mass.  Art  and  philosophy  here  achieve  their  enfranchise- 
ment. The  productions  of  the  former  exhibit  definiteness 
and  precision,  and  beauty  of  proportion.  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  latter  was  still  more  important.  The  very 
point  of  separation  is  the  centre  of  a  deep  feeling,  of  an 
intense  interest.  Why  ?  That  point  was  sealed  with  the 
blood  of  a  Socrates.  In  him  philosophy  first  awoke  to  a 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  herself.  She  afterwards 
soared  from  the  earth  in  the  researches  of  her  Aristotle. 
She  ascended  to  the  source  of  things  in  the  splendid  ideal- 
ism of  her  Plato. 

The  remaining  elements,  industry,  government,  society, 
and  religion,  were  still  intimately  blended  together.  A 
successive  separation  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  each  an  opportunity  of  being  developed,  or  carried 
out  into  all  its  possible  applications.     Of  these  yet  unde- 
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yeloped  elements,  that  of  goyemment,  or  the  state,  was 
predominant.  As  religion  was  the  central  element  of  the 
east,  so  was  government  that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
movement  Around  this,  as  a  nudens,  gathered  all  the 
others.  To  strengthen  the  patriotic  love  of  country,  in- 
dnstiy  lent  its  application,  religion  her  inspiration,  society 
her  attractions,  philosophy  her  deductions,  and  art  her  liv- 
ing  canvass  and  chiseled  monument. 

We  are  now  to  enter  upon  a  new  era,  and  to  find  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  and  the 
Thames,  the  seats  of  a  healthier,  a  higher,  a  loftier,  and  a 
fuller  and  more  perfect  civilization.  In  central  and  west- 
ern Europe  we  are  to  find  that  portion  of  our  world's 
surface  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  this  new  era,  to  be  cha- 
racterized by  the  movement  of  a  new  spirit  In  the  imme- 
diately preceding,  we  have  seen  art  and  philosophy 
separated  from  the  other  elements,  and,  to  a  very  con- 
riderable  extent,  developed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  spirit 
In  that  which  we  are  now  to  contemplate,  we  are  to  witness 
the  efforts  of  industry  in  effecting  its  separation  from  the 
remaining  primary  elements,  and  its  consequent  develop- 
ment This  efibrt  of  industry  will  bring  to  light  the  powers 
and  energies  of  man  as  an  individual,  and  from  their 
freedom  and  vigor  in  action  will  arise  the  distinctive  spirit 
of  this  era.  This  truth  is  deeply  engraven  upon  every 
page  of  modem  European  history.  It  is  told  in  the 
insubordination  of  its  earlier  periods ;  in  the  anarchy  of 
the  middle  ages ;  in  the  necessity  that  originated  the  feudal 
system ;  in  the  strong  effort,  finally  successful,  by  which 
its  bonds  were  sundered,  and  its  vassalage  thrown  off;  in 
the  curious  institution  of  chivalry ;  in  the  spirit  throes  of 
the  reformation;  and  in  that  singular  fanaticism  that 
prompted  the  monk  to  abandon  the  solitude  of  his  cloister, 
the  peasant  the  homely  delights  of  his  cottage,  and  the 
prince  the  splendor  of  his  palace,  to  wrest  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  dominion  of  infidels.  True,  this  spirit  has  been 
both  warlike  and  peaceful.  At  one  time  it  has  appealed 
to  the  sword  as  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  individual  right ; 
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at  another,  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  under  the 
quiet  sanction  of  law.  It  was,  nevertheless,  the  same  spirit 
still.  Its  achievements  in  all  the  departments  of  industnr, 
as  well  as  in  philosophy  and  art,  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. The  inventions,  the  discoveries  of  modem  times, 
all  stand  its  debtors.  It  has  pervaded  space ;  sought  an 
acquaintance  with  other  orbs ;  followed  the  trackless  coune 
of  the  comet  in  its  wanderings ;  and  brought  back  intelli- 
gence, almost  from  the  very  outposts  of  creation. 

In  the  sciences  that  instruct,  in  the  arts  that  refine,  we 
shall  find  it  no  less  conspicuous.    It  has  demanded  of  the 
material  world  the  elements  that  compose  it ;  the  manner 
of  their  combination ;  the  mode  of  their  action.     It  has 
sought  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  life ;  the 
subtleties  of  organization ;  the  main  fiicts  of  existence.    It 
has  penetrated  the  deepest  recesses  of  mind;  investigated 
its  powers,  classified  its  faculties,  and  explained  their  modes 
of  operation.    It  has  added  a  new  world  to  the  old,  and 
fearlessly  explored  every  accessible  part  of  both.     It  has 
been  active  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  the  mechanic  arts 
and  inventions,  in  the  direction  of  human  industry  into 
every  possible  available  channel.    It  has  instituted  com- 
mercial relations,  and  connected  together  the  human  fiamily 
by  the  mutual  ties  of  a  common  intercourse.    It  has  ac- 
quired a  mastery  over  physical  nature,  and  compelled  the 
very  elements  to  labor  for  its  benefit/    It  has  permeated 
the  spiritual  world ;  ascended  to  the  source  of  things ;  in- 
quired into  the  modifications  and  reasons  of  existence,  and 
investigated  God's  moral  government  of  the  world. 

In  this  efibrt  of  industry  to  enfranchise  itself,  and  in  the 
individual  energy  so  strongly  marking  this  era,  we  are  to 
recognize  the  key  that  will  enable  us  to  explain  some  other- 
wise anomalous  appearances  in  the  governments  of  modem 
Europe.  Government  here  was  still  involved  with  religion, 
and  was,  therefore,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  modified  by 
it.  It  acquired  for  itself  distinct  characteristics.  It  became 
an  independent  science,  possessing  its  own  rules,  its  own 
system  of  tactics.    That  singular  personage,  the  state,  ex- 
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changed  the  moral  for  the  political  mantle.  GK>vemment8 
were  suBtained,  not  npon  the  principle  of  accountability  to 
their  constituents,  but  by  virtue  of  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  established  externally  between  themselves, 
and  internally  between  the  component  parts  of  each  indi- 
vidual government  They  might  rather  be  said  to  protect 
than  be  protected ;  to  uphold,  than  be  upheld. 
^  This  singularity  in  the  constitution  of  modem  European 
governments,  we  shall  find  originating  a  new  principle  of 
action.  This  principle  has  been  developed  in  the  strong 
aod  ceaseless  efforts  of  those  governments  accurately  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power.  It  arose  from  the  anxiety 
of  government  to  perpetuate  itself;  to  foster  and  protect 
its  own  interests.  It  was  a  refinement  in  governmental 
reasoning.  It wasthe^Hogicof  empire."  The  consequences 
resulting  from  the  actual  development  of  this  principle,  we 
ahall  find  all  important  in  European  politics. 

We  shall  find  the  very  despotic  tendency  of  modern 
European  governments  to  result  from  the  prevalent  spirit 
of  this  era.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  their  existence,  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  equality  was  largely  infused  into  these 
^vemments.  Of  this,  the  diets  of  Germany,  the  cortes 
of  Spain,  the  parliament  of  England,  and  the  states-general 
of  France,  are  so  many  attesting  witnesses.  They  have 
descended  to  us  as  the  relics  of  that  period.  On  the  very 
first  page  of  modern  European  history,  therefore,  indivi- 
dual genius  predominates.  It  was  left  free  to  obey  its  own 
impulses.  That  freedom,  with  some  qualification,  it  has 
ever  since  enjoyed,  both  under  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  civil  law  of  the  continent.  Its  prominent 
objects  have  been  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  or  creation  of  value  out  of  the 
inert  things  of  nature. 

We  shall  find  the  governments  of  modem  Europe,  with 
few  exceptions,  become  established  over  territories  of  large 
extent,  and  embracing  a  numerous  population.  Govern- 
ment was  therefore  the  common  property  of  too  great  a 
number,  to  concentrate  in  itself  the  affections  of  individuals. 
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Hence  that  affection  attached  itself  to  other  objects,  and 
accomplished  its  purposes  in  the  advaacement  of  the  in- 
dividual, through  the  medium,  not  of  the  state,  bat  of  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

We  shall  find  two  important  results  to  have  followed; 
the  one  a  national,  the  other  an  individuaL 

From  the  engrossing  character  of  individual  pursuits, 
the  first  result  was,  that  governments  were  left  to  tak§ 
care  of  themselves.  They  did  take  good  care  of  them- 
selves.     Their  tendency  has  been  decidedly  despotic. 

The  other  result,  we  shall  find,  told  in  the  &ct  of  indivi- 
dual advancement.  The  science  of  political  economy  ori- 
ginated from  the  activity  of  the  individual  spirit  of  this 
era.  That  science  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. They  never  dreamed  of  dividing  themselves  into 
producing,  distributing,  and  consuming  classes.  It  was 
left  to  the  era  to  which  we  have  now  arrived  to  develop 
the  individual  spirit  in  all  the  various  departments  of  in- 
dustry. To  facilitate  the  operations  of  that  spirit,  the 
numerous  and  diversified  objects  of  individual  pursuit 
have  been  subdivided  into  their  distinct  and  appropriate 
classes.  The  division  of  labor  has  been  regarded  as  the 
true  barom<H,er  indicating  with  unerring  certainty,  the  de- 
gree towards  perfection  to  which  every  social  system  has 
advanced.  That  division  has  been  refined ;  and  refined, 
until  the  very  pin  that  connects  our  garments  has  passed 
through  eighteen  distinct  operations,  requiring  the  agency 
of  eighteen  different  persons,  before  a  complete  finish  could 
be  given  to  it.  This  extreme  division  of  labor  has  resulted 
in  affording  every  person  employment;  in  presenting  to 
every  one  a  choice  of  employment ;  in  extending  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life  to  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber; in  producing  a  mutual  intercourse  between  man  and 
man ;  in  rendering  all  the  parts  of  society  reciprocally  de- 
pendent on  each  otlier;  thus  consolidating  the  whole  by 
the  strongest  of  earthly  bonds — the  bond  of  interest. 

We  shall  find  the  spirit  of  philosophy  expending  itself 
in  inductive  processes,  in  developing  tie  great  truths  of 
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science,  and  in  making  an  application  of  them  to  all  the 
economical  purposes  of  life.  We  shall  find  religion  in- 
spiring man  with  higher  aims,  and,  arming  him  with 
motives  from  the  world  to  come,  will  send  him  forth  to 
battle  successfully  with  the  ills  of  life,  and  even  to  triumph 
in  the  hour  of  death. 

Thus  we  find  the  march  of  civilization  to  be  onward 
mid  upward,  and  the  nearer  we  approximate  towards  its 
culminating  point,  the  more  perfectly  we  can  adopt  the 
beautiful  language  of  Whewell,  and  say :  "We  have  been 
lingering  long  amid  the  harmonies  of  law  and  symmetry, 
constancy  and  development ;  and  these  notes,  though  their 
music  was  sweet  and  deep,  must  too  often  have  sounded 
to  the  ear  of  our  moral  nature,  as  vague  and  unmeaning 
melodies,  floating  in  the  air  around  us,  but  conveying  no 
definite  thought,  moulded  into  no  intelli^ble  announce- 
ment But  one  passage  which  we  have  again  and  again 
caught  by  snatches,  though  sometimes  interrupted  and 
lost,  at  last  swells  in  our  ears,  full,  clear,  and  decided ; 
and  the  religious  ^Hymn  in  honor  of  the  Creator,'  to 
which  Galen  so  gladly  lent  his  voice,  and  in  which  the 
best  physiologists  of  succeeding  times  have  ever  joined, 
is  filled  into  a  richer  and  deeper  harmony,  by  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  these  later  days,  and  will  roll  on  hereafter, 
the  *  perpetual  song '  of  the  temple  of  science." 
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Agrippina.  iii.  262.  298.  303. 
Ahab.  i.  638. 
Ahaaoerus.  i.  205.  225. 
Ahrimaa.  eymbol.  i.  218.  219. 
Aidja.  i.  680. 

Ai.  Gala,  or  Arrtinit.  goddees.  i.  121. 
Ajaz  bearing  the  I^aah.  tragedy  bj 

Sophoolea.  li.  508.  507. 
AlLkerkof,  i,  180. 
Akori,  i.  846. 
AJje.  or  foreign  troops,  iii.  380 ;  small 

apartmenu  of  tlie  Romana,  iii, 

210. 


Alani,  tribe,  i,  82 ;  iii,  78. 

Alarie,  king  of  the  Yisigotha,  i,  488 ; 
iii,  72,  78. 

Alba  city,  iii.  19, 157. 

Alba  Longa,  iii,  28, 121, 194w 

Albano,  ii,  413. 

Alban  Rome,  iii,  144. 

Albategnius,  i,  584. 

Albany  Female  Aeadenay,  t,  xir ;  Xaw 
School,  i,  xU ;  Medical  CMlege, 
i,  rl,  xii. 

Alcens,  U,  480. 

Alcestis,  U,  113. 

Aldbiados,  U,  48,  44,  100,  276,  685, 
858,  480;  flees  to  Thn^e,  45; 
slain,  45. 

Alcmena,  wife  of  Japiler,  Ii,  04, 
118. 

Alden  mooBtains,  i,  48, 75. 

Alea,  U,  108. 

Alecto,  one  of  the  Fories,  11,  86. 

Alemaron,  ii,  820. 

Aleppo,  city  of,  i,  86, 06, 464,  407. 

Alexander  the  Great,  i,  182, 210,  211, 
242,  284, 441,  548, 561,  688,  687, 
641.  661,  678;  ii,  68,  179,  27$, 
274.  345.  888.  406.  424.  488.  480, 
518.  525.  529.  454.  455.  456.  466, 
490, 512. 513 ;  Ui.  34. 40. 287, 288 ; 
his  parentage,  ii,  55 ;  strictly  a 
historical  personage,  55;  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of 
Gro(^  against  the  Persians, 
56 ;  defnats  the  entire  Persian 
host.  56;  totally  defeats  Dari- 
OS.  56;  takes  Tyre  and  Gaaa, 
56;  fonnds  Alexandria,  57; 
obtains  a  complete  yiotory  orer 
the  Persians,  57 ;  projects  the 
invasion  of  India,  57 ;  defeata 
an  Indian  army.  57 ;  liis  anny 
fores  him  to  return.  67;  his 
policy  in  4X>nsolidating  liis  em- 
pire. 58 ;  his  death.  59 ;  tyrant 
of  Phere,  50. 
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Alexandria,  i,  284,  285,  287.  318,  819, 
413,  414,  415,  484,  536,  638  ;  iu, 
61,  64,  283,  290,  301,  804,  310, 
313,  314,  815  ;  founded,  ii,  57. 

Alexandrian  library,  i,  413  ;  church, 
415. 

Alexandrines,  iii,  360. 

Alexandrinufl,  Sotion,  iii,  279. 

Algazali,  recent  trauRlation  of  a  work 
of,  i,  539  ;  his  notions  of  the 
source  of  truth,  i,  540,  542. 

Alhambra  palace,  ruins  of  the,  i,  60, 
544. 

Al-Harisi,  i,  548. 

Ali,  i,  473,  480, 485, 486, 487, 491, 492, 
496. 

Ali  Bt^y,  i,  287. 

Ali  Hassan,  i,  525. 

Allies  in  the  Roman  armies,  iii,  385. 

Allah,  i,  118,  500. 

Allat,  i,  501. 

Allemanni,  iii,  67. 

Allophyllian  race,  i,  24,  25,  26,  83, 
4042,  51,  52. 

Almansor,  i,  492. 

Al-Mamon,i,  287. 

Al  Mamoun,  i,  550,  552. 

Almohades,  i,  487. 

Al  Orf,  i,  510. 

Alp  Arslan,  i,  86. 

Alphabet,  Etruscan,  iii,  7. 

Alpheus,  river,  ii,  8. 

Alps,  i,  39 ;  iii,  2,  4,  6,  30,  43,  46, 
47,  54. 

Al  Saftali.  i,  491. 

Al  SLrat,  i,  509. 

Altai,  mount,  i,  20,  25,  43,75,  76. 

Altaku,  i,  143. 

Altars,  Grecian,  ii,  129,  130  ;  Roman, 
iii,  127.  128. 

Altlura.  ii,  115,  116. 

AltiH,  sacred  ^rove,  ii,  8,  134. 

Altius,  i,  489. 

Altus  N;eviii8,  iii,  157. 

Al  Uzza,  i,  501. 


Aljattes,  i,  203,  206. 689 ;  tomb  of,  i, 

691 ;  iii,  7. 
Amalekites,  i,  557. 
Amalthea,  goat,  ii,  81. 
Anianoph  I,  i,  442. 
Amanus,  mount,  i,  142,  630. 
Amaais,  king,  i,  281«  282,  318. 
Amathns,  ii,  104. 
Amazons,  11,  16,  113, 114;  statoe,  ii. 

185. 
Ambrada,  ii,  417. 
Ambradan  gulf,  i,  87. 
Amalekitee,  i,  470. 
Amenemes,  i,  278;    III,  i.   274. 
Amenenha  UI,  1,  480 ;  IV,  295. 
Amente,  goddess,  i,   118,  383,  839, 

840,  878,  842,  843,  846, 449. 
America,   i,  624;    ii,  296;  iu,  201; 

North,  1,  420 ;   aborigines  of,  i, 

40. 
American  Indians,  medicine  man  of 

the,  1,  410;  savage,  pore  speci- 
men of  oTEtoiy  of,  i,  547. 
Ammon,  i,  118,  825, 829. 
Ammonites,   i,   557,  578;  iii,  281, 

285. 
Amoor,  river,  i,  25, 48. 
Amor,  iii,  105. 

Amoeis,  king,  i,  276,  277,  442. 
Amphictyon,  ii,  277. 
Amphictyonic  ooondl,  ii,  277 ;  leagoe. 

16. 
Amphion,  ii,  467. 
Amphitheatre,  Roman,  iii;  254. 
Amphipolitan,  ii,  422. 
Amphissa,  ii,  280,  447;    taken  hj 

Philip,  U,  52. 
Amphitrite.  ii,  109, 110, 117. 
Amram,  mound,  i,  177. 
Amur  (error  Amru),  i,  488. 
Amrou,  Joet^ph,  i,  475,  542,  548. 
Amraphil,  king  of  Shinar;  i.  110, 

112. 
Amset,  i,  449. 
Amun-Generator,  i,  845. 
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god.  I,  837,  888.  881,  845, 

• 

oa-het,  queen,  i,  977. 

>h  I,  i,  877;  Amnnoph  11, 

.  448 ;  i.  Amimoi^  lU,  428. 

»-QeiienUor,  god,  i,  888. 

te,  god.  i,  887,  888,  880,  845, 

• 

nueiu.  I.  874. 

iv«r.  i.  76. 887. 484. 485.  486. 
leate  of  Um  EgyptUne,  i,  867. 
,868;  of  thearoeiaIM,U.887- 
;  of  the  BoauuiB,  Ui,  886,  et 

,1.808. 
.1.808. 
t  II.  U.  58. 
ui.i.888. 
1.1.118.184. 
11,11,480. 
lorn,  U.  41. 
I,  Ul.  817. 
Tw,  I,  40. 
iui.  tli.  181. 
.  119. 180. 
k.  i.  02.  05,  681. 
inM.  H.  303. 307. 308. 300. 828, 
.  340.  488.  504. 
:hiie.  ii.  348. 
on.  iii.  279. 

ADder.  ii.  30:i  da5.  806.  800. 
tsoea.  ii.  303.  306.  807.  808. 
B.  ii.  113. 
Ui.  50. 

Murrcd  shields  of  tho  Ramans. 
196. 
ili.  :i56. 

[artius,  iii.  23.  25. 144.. 
iA.  1.  652. 
PS.  ii.  492. 
Ache.  1.  661. 
udA.  iii.  849. 

cos  Cjrrlu-sttai,  ii.  456 ;  dr»- 
ic  {Viet.  ui.  369.  385. 
D.  U.  431. 

65 


Angora,  dtj  of.  1. 95. 

Animals,   worship  of,    among   the 

Egyptians,  1.  847-858. 
Anlo.  river.  lU.  18, 16, 10, 185. 
Annata»  female  deity,  i,  118. 
Aphiodlslas*  Alezandar,  Ul,  898. 
Aphrodite  or  Venos*  1,  840;  Ii,  109^ 

108,  loa 

Apis,  god,  i,  887. 

Apl8^)8lrifl,  i,  887. 

ApomnopoUs,  i,  489. 

Apollino  wHh  a  Llmid,  siMiM^  ii, 
489. 

Apollo,  son  of  Jupiter,  i,  888^  889, 
661.  668,  684,  685;  ii.  98^  91. 
97,  98,  105,  lia»  11%  1801 
148, 144, 145, 147,  lO,  9M,  411, 
486,  441, 448. 448»  440. 45«,  407. 
459, 469, 470;  iii,  108, 118;  hsm 
represented,  ii,  97;  ilatM  q( 
depodtory  of  the  Sihjlliiie  boQk% 
111,117;  temple  of  ii,  ft.  tm.4«, 
464;  ill,  180;  BeMd«%ii,  l«i; 
Eplearia%  temple  o(  468 ;  Trio- 
pos.  temple  of,  Ii,  87. 

Apollodonis,  U,  419,  480.  4dl,  449, 
518. 

Apollonla.  U,  808. 

ApoUonlns,  1.  415,  Ui,  880,  881 ;  oh^ 
racter  of,  880. 

ApologuB,  1, 188. 

Apophis,  1,  276. 

Apothegms,  ascribed  to  Antielheoea, 
11.  844.345 ;  ArisUppos,  847, 848 ; 
Bias.  801 ;  ChUo.  800 ;  Cleobiilw 
of  Undos.  801 ;  Diogenei^  846  ; 
Periander.  808 ;  PlttMnaorMitj. 
lene.800,  801 ;  PythagorM^819 ; 
Solon.  800 ;  Thales^  809. 

Apotheosis.  Ul,  107. 

Appianom.  color.  Ul.  847. 

Applos  Claodlus.  Ul,  88. 

Apple  mountains,  1,  75. 

Apries,  king,  1. 180, 881. 888. 

Apulelus,  LudiM,  Ui,  881. 
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Anniccres,  ii,  354. 

Anouke,  i,  345. 

Ant.  ii,  152. 

AntA^us,  ii.  113. 

Antalcidas.  ii.  271,  272,  276 ;  peace  of, 

48,  2(58,  269. 
Antes,  i,  35. 
Antliela,  ii.  278. 
Antlicmis.  ii,  431. 
Antliesteria  festival,  ii,  140. 
Antheus,  ii,  440. 
Anthony,  Mark,  iii,  62,  63, 64, 66, 107, 

259,  262 ;  fascinated  by  aeopa- 

tra,  i,  286. 
Antigenides,  ii,  466. 
Antigone,  tragedy  by  Sophocles,  ii, 

503;  daughter  of  iflkiipus,  117. 
Antigonius  Doson,  ii,  62,  64. 
Antigouus,  i,  034 ;  ii,  59. 
Antilibanus.  mount,  i,  631,  646. 
Antioch.  i,  484,  635, ;  iii,  280. 
Antiochus,  i,  634,  635,  636,  637 ;  ii, 

45.  273,  405  ;  iii,  49,  50,  298. 
Antii)ater,  ii,  56,  59,  60,  494,  561. 
Antiphon,  ii,  490. 
Antonia,  tower  of,  i,  563. 
Antonines,  iii,  300,  301,  341. 
Antoninus,  iii,  356. 
Antonius,    Marcus    Aurelius,    Latin 

orator,  iii,  306,  309. 
Antiquity  of  man,  i,  47,  50,  51. 
Antistheni^s,  ii,  303, 3^5,  343, 344, 345, 
Anubis,  god,  i,  334,  340,  344,  378. 
Anytus,  ii,  342,  345. 
Ainaies,  i,  9  ;  ii,  179,  420,  422,  423. 

424. 
Ap<'nnine  mountains,  ii,  2. 5, 9, 12, 14, 

ir>,  17,  18.405  :  eastern  boundary 

of  Etruria,  iii.  0. 
Appelliwn.  ii,  384  ;  iii,  279. 
Aphac.  i,  007. 
Ai)hophiH,  i.  342. 
Acjuje  Lut«T,  battl«'  at,  iii,  54. 
x\«iue(luctH  of  the  lifmuins,  iii,  :i53. 
Aral>Egyptians,  i,  207. 


Araliesqne,  i,  544 ;  !nvent«^,  iii.  ^1^. 

Arabia,  i.  16,  26.  27,  150.  316.  3-50. 
469,  470,  553. 630, 656. 662 ;  man 
in,    an    iDstitution.    2,  3 ;   it« 
description,  461,  467 ;  its  monu- 
ments arc  moD,  461 ;  its  boazkiA- 
ries,    462  ;    its    divisions,  4fiS; 
primitive    tribes    of.    462,  471; 
Mahomet  in,  471-480 ;  establish- 
ment of  Mahometanism  in,  476 : 
Saracenic  empire  commences  in, 
480;  foundation  of  the  Ommiade 
dynasty  of  caliphs  in.  486 :  crer- 
throw  of  the  Ommiade  line  in. 
491 ;  separation  of  church  and 
state  in,  406;  rise  and  overthrnw 
of  the  Wahabees  in,  495-497  ;  iui 
industry,  40^7  -  500 ;  its  religion. 
500-515  ;  its  society,  515-522 :  it» 
government,  522 :  its  philosophy, 
580-543;  its  art,  544-552;  De> 
serta,  462,  464,  467 ;  Felix,  462, 
463,  464,  465,  468;  iii,  95;  Pet- 
rs^a,  i,  462,  463,  470;  Southern, 
467,  468 ;  monnments  in,  54. 

Arabian,  desert,  i,  106, 643, 646 ;  gnlf. 
53,  468,  460,645,  653  ;  Irak,  463, 
philosophy,  60 ;  nee,  28,  204 ; 
science,  60;  sea,  469;  Nights' 
Entertainments,  their  birth.  551. 

Arabians,  iu.  95,  97;  112,  155, 
253,  275,  283,  643 ;  mission  <rf,  i. 
254. 

Aralw,  i,  56,  59, 142, 177.  483.  643. 

Aradus,  i.  140,  673. 

Aral  sea,  i,  76. 

Aram,  i,  105. 

Aramspan  language,  dialect  of  the 
Si^mitic,  i.  28,  353,  466.  553; 
race,  466,  683. 

Aratus,  u,  62,  63,  374 ;  poisoned,  ii. 
64. 

Arax(»s  river,  x,  2,  16,  81,  95.  104. 
197,  239,  252. 

Arba  Lisun,  i,  110. 
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'      ArbelA,  I,  210 ;  il,  57. 
ArfoogMtis,  iii,  72. 

i       Arboricaltare,  Grecian,  ii,  73;   Ro- 

^  man,  iii.  84. 

I  Arcadia.  U,  18,  19,  21,  75,  112,  119, 
378,  281,  446,  454,  458, 463,  514  ; 
ill,  19 ;  the  Switxerland  of  Greece, 
ii,  6 ;  cradle  of  the  Palasgic  race 

Arcadian  monntaina,  ii,  7. 

AiCMliana.  U,  250,  272 ;  their  cha. 
racter,  6. 

Aimdios,  iii,  72. 

Aitsedlaoa.    0,    808,   840,  402,  403, 
404. 

Aivhangel,  i,  80. 

Areh,  oi^  Titna,  iii,  854  ;  Roman  com- 
bined with  the  Grecian  colmnn, 
111,852. 

Afchea,  Roman,  iii,  854. 

ArefacOatla,  U,  58,  808,  808,  809,  828, 
882. 

Arciiidamoa,  ii,  50, 180,  298. 

Archiffallofl,  iii.  121. 

Archimedes,  ii,  29  ;  inventions  of,  iii, 
46. 

Arehilochua,  ii,  477,  478. 

Archipela^,  inlands  of  the,  ii,  27,  67. 

Airhon,  Athenian,  ii,  254. 

Archit«rture.  ii,  74  ;  Amjrian,  i,  148, 
159-166;  Chaldipan.  133-134; 
Babrlonian.  196  ;  Egyptian.  243. 
244,  417.  319,  322  ;  Etruscan,  iii, 
11.  351.  352;  Gn«ian,  ii,  445- 
456;  Medo-Perrian,  i.  211,  239- 
245;  Phfcnician,  677;  Roman, 
iii,  350-357. 

Arrhjtas.  ii,  320. 

Ardira,  iii,  26. 

Any>paffus,  court  of,  ii,  258,  260. 

Arfvipa^t^'s.  ii.  260. 

Art*,  or  Mam.  ii.  101. 

Arifo^us  defeat4\i,  ii,  53. 

Argt'an,  i.  181. 

AnrinoMP.  ii,  45.  293. 


Arges,  orip^in  of,  ii,  80. 

Arfirivee,ii,  7,71. 

Argo,  sliip,  ii,  18. 

Argolis,  i,  87  ;  ii,  7,  15, 19,  285,  270, 

271. 
Argonauts,  ii,  18. 
Argonautic  expedition,  ii,  18, 115. 
Argos,  ii,  7, 12, 15,  20,  41,  48,  94,  95, 
98,  280,  288, 262,  268, 271,  275, 
446,447. 
Aria,  iU,  262. 
Ariadne,  ii,  141. 
Arian,  iii,  805. 
Arians,  i,  415. 
Aries,  or  ram,  inatmment  used   in 

war,  iii,  418,  414. 
Arimanins,  STmbol,  i,  318. 
Arioch,  king  of  Larsa,  i,  110, 112. 
Arion,  ii,  480. 
Aristsns,  ii,  820. 
Aristens,  king  of  Arcadia,  ii,  78. 
Aristides  the  Just,  U,  88,  84,  88, 187, 

268,  422,  522. 
Aristippus,  ii,  808,  885, 886,  887,  846, 

347,  381. 
Aristo,  ii,  353,  897. 
Aristobulus,  i,  561. 
Aristodemus.  ii,  240,  887. 
Aristomenes,  ii,  24. 
Ari8t^)phanes,  ii.  509.  510,  511,  513. 
Aristotle,  i.  8,  68,  585.  536.  537 ;  ii, 
182,  303,  352.  353,  383,  884,  385, 
387,  388,  891,  892.  894.  395.  396. 
413 ;  iii.  279.  281.  282.  289.  291, 
298.  299.  380,  232,  883,  422. 
Aries,  iii.  281,  489. 
Armatura.  exercise  of  arms  among 

the  Romans,  iii,  894. 
Armenia,  i,  32.56,75, 92, 95, 106, 141, 
142,  145. 155, 185,  198, 199,  200, 
485.  634.  648.  647,  682;  iU.  57; 
liighlands  of.  i.  55;  king  of,  i, 
206. 
Armenians,  i.  148. 
Armenium,  color,  iii,  847. 
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Armi(^P,  tlicGrecian  method  of  raising 
and  supporting,  ii,  514 ;  the  Gre- 
cian composition  of,  ii,  515  ;  com- 
position of  the  Roman,  iii,  888. 

Annillie,  the,  reward  of  the  Roman 
soldier,  iii,  406. 

Armor  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  iii,  806 
Persian,  i,  247. 

Armsby,  Dr.  James  H.,  i,  xi. 

Arms,  of  the  Grecians,  defensive  and 
offensive,  ii,  518,  521 ;  and  wea- 
pons of  the  Roman  soldiers,  iii, 
396. 

Army.  Roman,  served  gratis  for  more 
than  three  htmdred  years,  iii,  898. 

Amo  river,  iii,  2. 

Amus  river,  i,  39. 

Arrunit,  god,  i,  121. 

Arsa,  0.  Terentillus,  iii,  191. 

Arsaces  III,  i,  636. 

Arsia,  battle  near  the  forest  of,  iii, 
27. 

Arsinoe,  i,  350. 

Art,  the  foundation  of,  i,  4 ;  of  the  Ara- 
bians, 544-552 ;  of  the  Assyri- 
ans, 159-172,  of  tlie  Babylonians, 
196.  197 :  of  the  Clialdapans,  182- 
134  ;  among  the  Egyptians,  416- 
460 ;  of  the  Grecians,  ii,  407-588  ; 
of  the  Hebrows,  i,  023-629 ;  of 
the  Medo-Persians.  238-252;  of 
the  Phoenicians,  677-680 ;  of  the 
Romans,  iii,  834^. 

Artabanas,  i,  210. 

Artabazus.  ii,  37. 

Artaphemos,  ii,  33. 

Artax(?rxoH,  king  of  Persia,  ii,  50, 
47,  208. 

Artemis,  or  Diana,  ii,  98,  99, 

Artemisium,  battle  of,  ii,  532. 

Artists,  Gnvian,  their  compensation, 
ii,  409 ;  their  modt^s,  413. 

Aniniah,  i,  507. 

Aruspices.  iii,  114, 115, 116. 
Arvath,  i,  670. 


Aryan,  langoAgc,  i,  25, 27, 28. 80, 110 ; 

nation,  25,  26,  54  :  nee,  551 110. 

181, 197, 109.  200, 201,  204,219. 
Aryans,  i,  28 ;  original  hmnei  a^  32. 

84. 
Aiyesls,  i,  908. 
Asbestos,  iii,  86a 
Ascalon,  i,  555,  699,  665 ;  U,405. 
Ascra,  ii,  478. 
Asculom,  battle  in  the  neighboriiood 

of,  iii,  85. 
Asdrubal,  iu,  41,  46,  47. 
Ashdod,  i,  555. 
Ashtoreth,  i,  123,  665. 
Asia.  24,  58.  78,  76,  90,  98, 143.  184. 

222,  467,  489,  647,  694  ;  ii,  131. 

282,  371,  888,  449,  485;  iii.  84. 

49,  50.  53, 55,  57,  58,  59,  68.  64. 

65,  70,  75,  260;    the  historical 

drama  opens  in,  i,  4 ;  Centnl.; 

plateau  of,  i,  6,  74.  75,  88.  470; 

Minor,  i,  26,  82,  86.  55,  75, 145. 

184, 200,  202.  206,  207, 900,  681- 

695 ;  ii,  56,  90,  975. 276, 977. 308, 

457,  469,  478.  476.  470;  iU.  67; 

its  physical  features,  680-683; 

Upper,  i,  82 ;  Soatbem,  religion 

of,  60 ;  Western,  145,  148.  154. 

181,  210 ;  Western  high,  height 

of,  77. 
Asmonoan  piinoes,  i,  606. 
Asmoneans,  dynaatj  of,  i,  561. 
Aspasia,  a,  179, 488. 
Aspbaltiteo,  lake,  i,  555. 
Astarte,  1, 128,  668,  664,  665, 667 ;  11, 

108. 
Asteria,daaghtor  of  Coena  and  P  hcrbe. 

ii,80. 
Assassination  of,   Adherfaal,  ill.  53: 

Cains  Qracchns,  907 ;  Cioefo.  63 ; 

Hypatia,  291 ;  Pompey.  60 ;  Tar- 

quin,  25  ;  Valentinian.  74  :  Vivi- 

athus,  52. 
Assassins  of  Persia,  i,  92. 
Assemblies,  public^  of  Sptfta.  ii.  946. 
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Amemhlj,  public,  of  the  Athenians, 
U.  256. 256. 

Aanhor,  god,  bead  of  the  Aaijrian 
pantheon,  i,  185,  186,  189,  140, 
151. 

laahnrkinat-ili.kain,  [Baneiu],  last 
king  of  Aasyria,  i,  146. 

Aaahnr-banipal,  1,  144,  166;  bia  11- 
brmiy,  145. 

Aarimr-ldannipal,  i,  140. 

Aaaodation  for  the  advanoement  of 
■denoe,!,  zriL 

Aaarria,  i,  134-172, 178, 198,  202, 468. 
645.  668;  its  deacription,  184, 
186 ;  ita  ethaographj,  187 ;  its 
biatorj,  188, 146 ;  its  monuments, 
22 ;  ita  indnatry,  147,  151 ;  ex- 
tlnotioii  of  the  empire  of,  146 ; 
Eaatern,  186. 

Amyrkok  race,  i,  16. 

Aaqrziana,  1, 112,  880.  197,  466,  659, 
660 ;  origin  of,  188 ;  their  Ian. 
gnagis,  187;  their  agrienltore, 
147, 146 ;  their  awjhitectuw,  148 ; 
maniifiu:tiirea,  149  ;  their  source 
commerce  of  the,  149-151  ;  their 
of  wealth,  150 ;  religion  of  the, 
151, 152  ;  their  goTomment,  153- 
255;  Bodcty  of  the,  155-158; 
their  dre8B,156, 157 ;  their  sports. 
156,157;  their  manner  of  attack- 
ing fortified  places,  171. 

Aatraean.  i,  92,  94. 

Astnra.  iii,  105. 

Aativaa.  origin  of,  ii,  60. 

Astrr^logers  among  the  Romans,  iii, 
116;  ChaldMns,  i.  194,  196. 

Astrr)l*>gy,  judicial,  i,  198-195;  of 
theEgfptians.  i,  411. 

Aatmnomy  of  tlm  Arabians,  i,  532, 
538 ;  of  the  Clialdieans,  i,  130. 
193;    among  the  Egyptians,  i, 

Aatjagi-s.  i,  203,  205. 
At«*rgatia,  deity,  i,  659. 


Athanaains,  i,  415. 

Atheists,  Ui,  817. 

Athenea,  featival,  ii,  140. 

Athena,  Pallas,  Minerva,  11, 99, 100. 

AtbeniaUB,  U,  20»  42,  178,  256,  262, 
264,269. 

Athenodoms,  iii,  802. 

Athens,  i,  422 ;  U,  10,  12, 14,  24,  88, 
86,  87,  86,  40,  41,  46, 46,  64,  62, 
66, 112,  116,  180,  187, 140,  166, 
152, 172,  176, 178,  179, 166, 190, 
191, 192,  194,  204, 206, 209,  210, 
211,  214^,  229-^,  260,  252-8, 
259,  261,  262,  268,  266,  267, 266, 
270, 272, 275,  276, 261,  264,  266, 
266.  290,  291,  297,  807,  880,  881, 
883,  842,  845,  868,  864,  870,  868, 
864,  897, 419,  424, 426,  429, 481, 
434,  468,  464,  466,  460,  461,  462, 
471, 468,  464,  467, 466, 400, 491, 
496,  500, 601,  602,  604,  610,  511, 
612, 618, 616, 624, 680 ;  iU,  66, 67, 
268,  274,  276,  277,  279, 281.  266, 
266, 269,  290,  800,  801.  806,  807, 
359. 

Athos,  mount,  i,  209 ;  ii,  82. 

Atlins.  iU,  117. 

Athor,  god,  i,  841,  844,  846,  851. 

Atthyr,  goddess,  i,  386. 

Atlantic  ocean,  i,  65,  676, 680. 

Atlantia,  ialand  of,  i,  60. 

Atlantidea,  a  loat  race,  i,  60. 

AUas,  mount,  i,  20,  60,  661 ;  king,  ii, 
113. 

Atmoo.  god,  i,  844. 

Atomic  school,  pbiloaophyaa  dere- 
loped  in,  ii,  827-880. 

Atramentom,  color,  iii,  847. 

Atrium,  room  in  a  Roman  bonae,  iii, 
219. 

Atropoa,  one  of  the  Fatea,  ii.  66,  90. 

Attack,  enginea  of.  used  by  the  Ore- 
dans,  ii.  526. 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamua,  ii,  64 ;  iii, 
68,  72,  808. 
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Attica,  the  homo  of  the  Athenians,  1, 
8,  37,  695  ;  ii,  3,  4,  7,  10, 13,  18, 
14, 15,  36,  68,  71,  73,  74,  76,  87, 
101, 115, 158, 160,  169,  213,  252, 
268,  282,  284,  332,  495,  501, 532. 

Atticus,  iii,  281. 

Attila,  i.  79,  82-84,  489  ;  iii,  78 ;  hie 
phYBique,  i,  82 ;  hiB  marriage  to 
Ildico,  i,  84 ;  his  first  defeat,  i, 
84 ;  death  of,  i,  84. 

Attius,  dramatic  poet,  iii,  877. 

Atyadae  dynasty,  i,  689. 

Atys,  i,  691. 

Aiifidas,  river,  iii,  45. 

Aupfoas,  ii,  71 ;  stables  of,  ii,  113. 

Augures,  equipment  of  the,  iii,  108, 
109. 

Augurs,  ii,  152  ;  iii,  134 ;  college  of, 
iii,  113, 114. 

Augurium,  iii,  109. 

Augury,  the  Latin  belief  in,  iii,  17 ; 
practice  of,  among  the  Romans, 
iii,  97,  98,  99, 100. 

Augustan  ago,  its  character,  iii,  368 ; 
d(K!line  of  taste  in,  367. 

Augustine,  Count,  ii,  69. 

Augustus  Ca?8ar,  ii,  423,  453,  454; 
iii,  64.  65,  66.  67.  68.  90,  95,  108, 
126,  208,  209.  235,  238,  239,  249, 
256,  259.  261,  262,  298,  312,  340, 
345,  349,  355  ;  the  fascination  of 
Cleox>atra,  unavailing  against,  i, 
286  ;  increases  the  pay  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  iii.  393. 

Augustine,  iii,  302. 

Aulus  Posthumius,  iii,  28. 

AunHian,  iii,  68, 284. 

Aureliu8.Marcus,iii,251,286,288,354. 

Aurunci,  iii,  5. 

Aurora,   ii,   106.   iii ;  origin  of,  80 ; 
how  ropn^sonted.  ii,  111. 

AuH]»icium,  iii,  109. 

Avcntine  hill,   iii,   23,  24,   98,  157, 

158,  232. 
Averrhors,  i,  536. 


Avicenna,  i,  536. 

Ayesha,  i.  474,  477, 480,  485. 

Azad  Bahman,  the  first  intelligence, 

i,  214,  217. 
Azarias,  iii,  817. 
Azerbijan,  1,  203. 
Azoph,  i,  94. 
Azrael,  1, 505. 
Azure,  Egyptian  color,  iii,  447. 


Baal,  god,  i,  831,  658,  665, 666, 667. 

Baalbek,  i,  882. 

Babylon,  !,  58,  54,  59, 104,  HI.  113, 
120, 123, 189,  143.  144. 145,  155. 
173, 174,  177, 178. 179, 180.  181. 
183, 192,  196,  206.  207,  208. 228. 
288,  242,  348,  353.  356,  405. 580. 
639,  640,  645,  648 ;  u,  57,  310; 
monuments  of,  i,  3  ;  description 
of,  174, 178 ;  fell  of.  183. 

Babylonia,  i,  37,  105,  133.  140,  141. 
143,  148,  148.  168.  178-197, 198. 
308,  338,  388,  483.  631,  633.  662, 
674 ;  its  monuments.  33. 

Babylonians,  i,  16.  56.  143. 144,  155, 
303.  306.  643.  660,  their  land 
trade,  184;  strange  custom 
among  the,  1, 190 ;  their  manner 
of  treating  the  sick,  190 ;  learn- 
ing of  the.  confined  to  the  priest 
caste,  193 ;  the  first  to  disonver 
the  zodiac,  108;  their  Isfck  of 
sculpture,  196. 

Babel,  i,  53, 107. 131,173,177;  tower 
of,  175. 

Bab-el-Mandeb,  i,  467,  468. 

Babil,  mound  of.  1,  176. 

Bacchanalia,  Roman  festival,  iii.  183. 

Bacchus,  god.  i,  885,  519 ;  ii.  71.  73, 
93,  104. 108.  119.  120.  125.  135. 
140.  441.  443.  445,  454,  497,  507. 
508 ;  iii,  104 ;  temple  of,  ii.  182. 
how  represented.  108 ;  picture 
of,  story  of  a.  jid,  345-846. 
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Bboon.Loid,  i,  68 ;  ii,  895,  406, ;  iii, 

875. 
Bbronlan  Khool,  1,  68. 
BAdria,  i,  81, 286 ;  ti.  67. 
BMtrUnA,  i,  75, 248. 
Bidahnhftfi,    [Ciuhgmr],     moontain 

range  of,  i,  248. 
Bagdad,  i,  86,  98,  05,  402,  408,  404, 
405,  406, 580, 585;  straetnres  in, 
i,60. 
Baggage,  Roman,  miUtaiy,  how  dis- 
poaed  of  during  a  march,  ill,  807. 
Bagoas,  i,  224. 
Bahr  TooMoof,  canal,  i,  204. 
Bahrein,  i,  468, 404 ;  islands,  i,  185. 
Bldkal,  lake,  i,  48. 
B^,l,846. 

Bi^aaii,  emperor,  i,  05. 
Balbee,  i.  646 ;  il,  448. 
Bdeh,i.OO. 

Bsldwin,  Goont,  i,  564.  • 
BiOhor,  i,  845. 
Balisia,  Soman,  iii,  412. 
Balkh.  i,  585. 
Balkash.  lake,  i,  77. 
Ball,  or  tennis,  game  of  the  Romans, 

iii.  229. 
Ballads,  Roman  heroic,  iii.  860,  861. 
Balloting.  Roman,  iii.  167. 
Baltic  sea.  i.  41.  55,  80.  655  ;  i'li,  75. 
Ban<)uets,  Assyrian,  i,  158. 
Bafitism,  doctrine  of.  i.  98. 
Baptismal    names  of  the  Romans, 

how  tak(*n.  iii.  251. 
Barnard.  Windsor  county.  Vt..  birth- 

plsce  of  the  author,  i,  ▼. 
Barcm.  Haniilcar,  iii.  42,  48. 
Bart4*r.  among  tlie  Phcrnicians,  i,  655. 
Bashan.  bulls  of.  i.  566. 
Bssque  dialect,  i.  25 ;  its  difference 
from  the  Celtic,  and  affinity  to 
that  of  the  American  aborigines, 
i.  40. 
Bas-rt'liefs  of  the  Assyrians,  i,   164, 
165 :  of  the  Egyptians,  486, 488. 


Bassora,  i,  485, 494, 495, 496, 585, 586. 
Baths,  and  exercises  of  the  Romans, 

iii,  226^280;  of  Gburacalla,  855 ; 

Grecian,  11,214-216;  of  Titus, 

111,855. 
Baton,  his  ravages  and  conquests,  i, 

92,98. 
Batrachocephalus,  god,  i,  829. 
Batric,  fortress  of,  1, 94. 
Battle,  Grecian  order  of,  ii,  621-527; 

Roman  order  of,  iii,  402-406. 
Bavaria,  Ui,  67. 

Bas,  Nin,  or  Ninip,  god,  i,  122. 
Beards,  Roman,  iii,  216. 
Beauty,  component  parts  of,  ii,  448- 

445. 
Beder,  vale  of,  i,  474. 
Bedouins,  i,  275, 465,  460,  471,  407, 

520,608.       ' 
Begu,  i,  02. 
Behistan,  i,  245. 
Bel,  i,  176,  658. 
BeUona,  i,  110 ;  ii,  108. 
Bellerophon,  ii,  16. 10, 115. 
Belly  and  the  members,  fiible  of,  iii, 

185. 
Bel-Merodach,  god,  i,  122. 
BelNimrod,  i.  111,  110, 120,  122. 
Belshazzar,  i,  182. 
Beltis,  female  deity,  i,  110. 
Belurland,  i,  184. 
Belus,  i,  124, 181,  151, 176,  881,  658 ; 

temple  of,  175,  177,  180 ;  tower 

of.  192. 
B<*lnt-tagh,  mountains,  i,  48,  76. 
Belsoni,  i,  485. 
Beneventum,  ill,  85. 
Bengal,  i,  02. 

Benhadad,  1, 688 ;  U,  660,  668 ; 
Beni.HasHm,  i,  870 ;  tombs  at,  i,  807, 

808,821. 
Beni  KahUu,  i,  468. 
Benjamin,  tribe  of,  i,  550. 
Beosus,  i,  174. 
Berecyntus^  i,  664. 
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Bertesena,  i,  85. 
Beryta,  iii,  281. 
Bessas,  i,  210 ;  ii,  57.   • 
Betrothing,  among  the  Bomans,  ill, 

242. 
Beth-Sargina,  i,  141. 
Bezctha,  mount,  i,  562. 
Bhota,  i,  25. 
Bias,  ii,  299,  800,  301. 
Bidiaioi,     inferior     magistrateB    of 

Sparta,  ii,  245. 
Bil,  or  Enu,  god,  i,  118,  124. 
Bil-Nipur,  citj  of,  i,  119. 
Bil-shar-urzur,  i,  182. 
Binothris,  king,  i,  376. 
Birds,  the,  comedy  by  Aristophanee, 

ii.  509,  512. 
Birket  el  Keroun,  i,  294 
Birs,  i,  178. 

Birs-Nimrod,  mound,  i,  123, 17^,  180. 
Biscay,  gulf  of,  i,  40. 
Bisutum,  i,  245. 

Bithynia,  i,  682 ;  iii,  55,  57,  304. 
Bitlis  Chai,  i,  150. 
Bit-Sargina,  city,  i.  135, 161, 163. 
Black  forest,  i,  34. 

sea,  i,  5  ;  ii,  27,  30. 
Boats  introduced,  ii,  76. 
Bochara,  city  of,  i,  85,  90. 
Bocchoris  the  Wise,  i,  280. 
Bocchus,  iii,  54. 
Boethius,  iii,  298. 
Bceotia,  i,  37,  651 ;  ii,  3,  4, 5. 15,  40, 

41, 133, 147,  208,  272. 
Boeotians,  ii,  64.  238,  271,  458. 
Bcetria,  i,  40. 

Bogheda  Oola,  mountain,  i,  76. 
Bolingbroke,  Lord,  definition  of  his- 
tory, i,  1. 
Bolor  mountains,  i,  43. 
Bona  Dea,  iii,  105  ;  festivals  of  the, 

iii,  123. 
Bonaj)arte,  i,  288. 
Bonus  Eventus,  iii,  105. 
Books  of  the  Fasti,  Ovid's,  iii,  867. 


Borac,  Mahomet's  hone,  i,  478. 

Boreas,  ii,  111. 

Borghites,  i,  287. 

Borsippa,  i,  120, 123, 177, 178, 18a 

Borysthenes,  1,  93,  420. 

Bosnia,  i,  93. 

Bosra,  dty  of,  1,  488. 

Bostra,  i,  500. 

Botta,  M.,  i,  161. 

Bow  and    arrow,  used  by  Bamaa 

aoxiliariee,  iii,  397. 
Bowides  dynasty,  i,  86 ;  annihilitwl, 

i,86. 
Brahe,  Tycho,  i,  533. 
Brahma,  i,  346. 

Brahmanic,  Indian  idionui  of,i,  56. 
Bramaputra  river,  i,  25,  76. 
Brasidas,  Spartan  general,  ii,  43. 
Brass,  first  in  statues,  ii,  430,  438 : 

founding,  Etruscan,  iii,  337. 
Bread,  mannfactuie  <tf,  among  tho 
ChaldBeans,  i,  114, 115 ;  QredanB, 
U,  12. 
Brennius,  chieftain  of  the  Gaols,  iii, 

30. 
Briareus,  origin  of,  ii,  80. 
Bricks,   Chaldaean   manufiictiiTe  of, 

i,  132. 133;  Qredan,  ii,  74. 
Britain,  i.  680;  iii,  58,  68,  69;  lan- 
guage of,  i,  33. 
British  constitution,  i,  11. 
Isles,  i,  11,  33, 655. 
Museum,  1, 158. 
Britons,  ancient,  i,  25. 
Brontes,  origin  of,  U,  80. 
Bronze  in  statuary,  ii,  430, 405. 
Bruti,  the,  iU,  237. 
Bruttians,  iii.  35. 

Brutus,  iii,  62,  63,  66,  d08, 260,  263. 
Bryant,  i,  275. 
Bubastis,  dty,  1,  258,  969,  830,  348. 

355 ;  deity,  i,  330,  837. 
Buca,  ii,  274. 

Buccinffi,  musical  instruments  of  the 
Romans,  iii,  258, 401. 
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lAria,  Great,  i,  75. 
lia  of  VirgU,  lii,  78. 
rchos,  ii,  418,  419. 
laria,  i,  93. 

the  aacrifioe  to  Japiter,  ii,  187 ; 
t>Uck,  aacrifioe  to  Pluto,  ii,  187. 
len,  ChevaUer,  i,  22, 46, 269,  276, 
d71,429. 
iloft,  ii,  431. 
let.  Dr.,  li.  79. 
d  of  the  Roman  dead,  ill,  265- 

270. 
places  of  the  Romans,  268. 
ling  the  dead,  Roman  cnatom  of, 
iii,  265,  268,  269,  270. 
boa.  iii,  308. 

hmanno,  of  Berlin,  i,  22. 
ria.  god.  ii.  113,  273 ;  dty,  i,  889, 
)66. 

,  god,  i,  827,  848  ;  dtj  of,  825. 
08.  i.  140,  663.  664,  665, 672. 
jrnim,  i,  655. 

Dtiom,  or  Constantinople,  ii,  27, 
»,67. 
s,  ii.  453. 


la,  JewiHh,  iii,  310. 

iria,  ii,  158. 

ri,  (^mIm,  i,  659. 

I,  \,  150. 

n,  n>blKT,  ii,  113. 

Bia,  Imtth)  of,  i,  545. 

I,  i.  488.  652. 

im».  I.  :J7.  119,651  ;  ii.  15,16,18, 

ri,75,  146.  13:3,  268;  intnxiua-s 

etten*  into  Orwce,  416. 

o,  iii,  52. 

Jeam,  color,  iii,  347. 

T,  Aui(vmt\in,  ii.  144;  iii.  65,  117. 

118.  Juliuii.i,561;ii.ri7,107.118, 

128,  181.  184  ;  iii.  59.  60.  65. 135. 

{07.  20S.  24<J.  260.  •262.  298.  3:i9  ; 

lis  fintt  prominent  api>(«rance. 

iii,  57  ;  prtHests  against  a  decree 

56 


CflBsar,  continued  — 

of  the  senate,  58 ;  one  of  the  first 
triumvirate,  58 ;  has  assigned  to 
him  the  government  of  Gaul  and 
niTria,  58 ;  subdues  all  the  bar- 
barians between  the  PjieneeB 
and  the  German  ocean,  58  ;  his 
bond  with  Pompey  sondered, 
59 ;  ordered  to  disband  his  arm  j. 
59 ;  passes  the  Rubicon,  60 ;  sub- 
dues Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  60;  after  reducing  Mar- 
seilles, created  dictator,  60 ;  routs 
the  forces  of  Pompey  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  60 ;  causes  a 
temple  to  be  erected  to  Pompey  in 
Egypt,  61 ;  settles  the  aflkin  of 
Egypt,  61 ;  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  Cleopatra,  1.  286.  iii ; 
61 ;  veni,  vidi.  vid.  61 ;  suocessftil 
at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  61 ;  oon- 
cludes  the  African  war,  61 ;  cre- 
ated dictator  for  ten  years.  61 ; 
•  acquires  a  dedsive  victory  over 
the  two  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain. 
62;  created  perpetual  dictator. 
62  ;  plans  vast  schemes  for  public 
improvements,  62 ;  assassinated. 
62;  mentioned,  107,  118,  128. 
181,  284,  298;  Roman  orator. 
370 ;  doubles  the  pay  of  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  388 ;  OcUvius.  iii. 
62,63. 

Caraars,  i,  459 ;  the  despotism  of.  iii. 
873. 

Cspsarea,  i,  601. 

c:airo,  dty,  i,  259,  296,  297.  586. 

Caius,  ill,  87. 

( Vah  [Nimrod].  i,  120, 185, 198, 140. 
141,  148,  163. 164. 

('alendar  of  the  Egyptians,  i,  406, 407. 

(Vligula.  Ui,  261. 

C'aliga,  serpent,  i,  889. 

Callicratidas,  ii,  45. 

CaUimachus,  U.  482.  477. 
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Callioi)e,  the  muse  of  epic  ixjetry,  ii, 

118. 
Callistratus,  ii,  440,  490. 
Gallon,  ii,  482. 
Calneh,i,63, 107,  111,  119. 
Calpe,  i,  652. 
Calvary,  mount,  i,  554, 
Calydonian  boar,  ii,  115. 
Cambunian  mountains,  ii,  1,  52 ;  iii, 

2. 
Cambyses,  i,  205,  208,  217,  221,  223, 

239,  268,  282,  441. 
Camels,  i,  183,  184. 
Camillus,  M.  Furius,  iii.  80, 197, 198. 
Campania,  iii,  5,  32,  45,  285 ;  plains 

of,  iii,  2. 
Campus,  FlaminiuB,  iii, 408;  Martins, 

iii,  27,  408. 
Canaan,  i,  52,  53,  562,  639,  669,  670 ; 

descendants  of,  557. 
Canaanites,  i,  26,  53,  274,  631. 
Canals  of  Egypt,  i,  294,  297. 
Canary  isles,  iii,  37. 
Cancer,  i,  195. 
Candahar,  i,  90. 
Candaules,  i,  689 ;  ii,  418. 
Cannap,  field  of,  i,  10;  battle  of,  iii, 

45,50. 
Canonus,  ii,  293. 

Canopic,  mouth  of  the  Nile,  i,  258. 
Canopus,  city,  i,  258. 
Canuleius,  C,  iii,  194. 
Cape  Henmeum,  iii,  28. 

Good  Hope,  i,  319,  500,  642. 
Caj>ena,  iii,  91. 
Capitol,  of  Rome,  iii,  15,  99,  116, 127, 

408,  409  ;  hill,  188. 
Capitoline  hill,  iii,  20,  104  ;  temple, 

iii.  26,  336. 
Capitolinus,  Jupiter,  iii,  116, 
CajK)  d'lstria,  ii,  69. 
Cappadocia.  i,  634,  646.  662,  682  ;  iii, 

55,  286,  287. 
Capricorn,  i,  195. 
Caprotinse,  Iloman  festival,  iii,  134. 


Captivity  of  the  Hebrews,  i,  560. 

Capua,  city  of,  i,  39 ;  iii,  32,  45, 56, 
61. 

Caracalla,  emperor,  i,  401;  iii,  M, 
355. 

Caranus,  ii,  52. 

Caravans,  AfHcaa,  i,  816. 

Carbie,  i,  470. 

Carbela,  i,  496. 

Carbo,  Papirius,  iii,  54. 

Carchemiah,  i,  178.  179. 

Carrhs,  battle  near,  iii,  59.  • 

Caria,  i,  682,  683;    ii,  252;  caUcd 
Doris,  20. 

Carians,  ii,  16. 

Carinthia,  iii,  64. 

Carismo,  i,  90,  94. 

Carlovin^rian  line  of  kings,  i,  480. 

Carmania,  200,  208. 

Car&el,  mount,  i,  554. 

CameadM,  ii,  802,  808;  ii,  402,  40S, 
404,405.  ^ 

Carpathian  hills,  i,  92. 

Carteia,  1,  652. 

Carthage,  i,  10,28, 687,  640, 650, 651, 
658,  670 ;  ii,  26,  86,  87,  41,  42, 
48, 44,  47,  48,  51,  58,  66,  65.  90. 
92,  93,  95, 268 ;  treaty  with,  iii, 
27;  its  power,  86;  its  gotreni- 
ment,  86,  87;  its  oommerdal 
pursuits^  87 ;  siege  of,  411. 

Carthagona,  iii,  46. 

Carthaginians,  i,  66,  876, 667 ;  iii.  85. 

Carts  and  carriages,  InTentioii  ot,  ii, 
76 ;  introdaced,  77. 

Cams,  S.  Lucietius,  writer  of  philo- 
sophic poetry,  iii,  68,  862 ;  see 
Lucretius. 

Cashgar,  i,  94. 

Caspian  gates,  i,  150, 184, 204. 

sea,  i,  5,  75,  76,  86,  198,  200 ;  U. 
27. 

Cassander,  ii,  60. 

Cassius,  iU,  62,  63,  66,  189,  206, 263. 

Castalian  fountain,  ii,  6, 118, 146, 147. 
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OMte,  ftmong  the  Babyloniaiis,  1, 186 ; 
mmong  the  Egyptians,  205,  882, 
et  seq ;  in  India,  265. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  tt,  16,  115,  478 ; 
oApring  of  Jupiter,  ii,  98 ;  iii, 
158. 

Gatacomba  of  Egypt,  i,  4aM85. 

Galalana,  U,  67. 

Cktaline.  iU,  57,  58. 

Catalinitn  eonapiraej,  iit,  57. 

GaUpnlta,  Roman,  iii,  417. 

Cbtanusia  of  the  NUe,  i,  257,  845,  851. 

Gato,  iii,  250,  260,  274,  889,  869  ;  the 
oenaor,  78, 89,  278  ;  eloquence  of, 
869 ;  the  younger,  278. 

Gattle  rearing  among  tha  Bomans, 
iii.  88.  84. 

Gatullua,  LuUtius.  iii,  41. 

Caucaaua,  i,  25, 82, 145, 146. 200,  646 ; 
mount,  20, 198 ;  Ui,  64. 

Ganeaaian  dialeeto,  i,  56 ;  race,  267  ; 
ita  birth-place,  20 ;  its  character- 
iatica,  20. 

Caudine  Forks,  battle  at  the .  iii,  88. 

Cavalry,  importance  of,  i,  251 ;  me- 
thod of  raising,  among  the  Spar- 
tans, ii,  514 :  Grecian,  516 ; 
Roman,  how  chosen  for  service, 
iii.  886  :  clothing  of  the.  896  ; 
deficiency  of,  in  the  armies,  405. 

Gebea.  ii,  885. 

Cecropa.  i,  87 ;  U,  15.  16,  71,  72,  73, 
100, 119, 185,  169, 175,  176,  223, 
254,  258,  270. 

Osdrei.  i.  470. 

Celcrt«.  king  of  Eleusis,  ii.  70. 

Celestial  regions,  war  in,  U.  81,  82. 

Celsus,  iii.  809. 

Celt.  i.  24. 

Celtiberians.  i,  40.  41 ;  iU.  52,  58.  62  ; 
th«*  first  mercenaries  in  the  Ro- 
man armv.  387. 

C«ltir  language,  i,  24.28,  56 ;  race,  i, 
32.  56.  57,  60. 

C4»lin.  I.  85.  86.  40,  41. 


Cenotaphs,  Grecian,  ii,  226. 
Censors,  the,  in  the  Roman  goyem- 

ment  of,  iii,  178-175. 
Centaurs,  the,  ii,  119. 
Central  Asia,  physical  formation  of, 

i,  74-78. 
Centuries,  division  of  the  army  into, 

iii,  888. 
Centurions,  their  position  and  duties, 

iU,  889,  870 ;  pay  of,  898;  station 

of,  in  the  Roman  army,  404. 
Cephisus,  river,  U,  4, 11,  202. 
Cephren,  pyramid  of,  i,  419. 
Cerauna,  ii,  274 ;  Ptolemy,  i,  686. 
Cemssa  usta,  color,  iii,  847. 
Cerebus,  three  headed  dog,  1,  884, 

848,  ii,  87 ;  iii,  118. 
Cercasorus,  dty,  i,  247, 268, 260. 
Ceremonies  attending  entertainments 

of  the  Greeks,  ii,  917;  fimerals, 

221,  222,  228. 
Ceres,  wile  of  Jupiter,  i,  119,  888, 

U,  90,  106,  107,  110,  111,  120, 

184, 185, 140, 146, 169, 160, 161 ; 

iii,  103,  118 ;  her  parentage,  ii, 

81 ;    how    represented,    ii,    81 ; 

QueenofSidly,  ii,  70. 
Ceranicus,  ii.  161. 
Cescanios,  iii,  284. 
Cestios,  Caius,  iii,  855. 
CeU,  ii,  119. 
Cetra,  a  light  piece  cf  armor,  of  the 

Roman  soldier,  iii,  896. 
CeuU,  i,  652. 
Ceylon,  i,  185,  656,  680. 
Chsionea,  U,  18,  277 ;  iii,  806 ;  battle 

of,  U.  4 ;  iU,  56. 
Chsremon,  i,  402 ;  iii,  808. 
Chsreetrata,  ii,  870. 
Chalcedon.  ii,27,  869. 
Chalds.  U,  28,  884,  410 ;  iii,  986. 
Chalcidian  peninsula,  ii,  54. 
Chaldsa,  i,  51, 104-125, 186, 188, 140, 

141.  143, 163,  178, 198,  467;  its 

agriculture,   114,  116;  descrip- 
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Clialda?a,  continued  — 

tion,  105-108;  cthnolo^,  108; 
clironoloji^y  and  history,  111-113 ; 
industry,  113-117 ;  reU^on,  117- 
124  ;  government,  125 ;  manu- 
factunts,  llo,  110  ;  society,  120- 
128 ;  philosophy,  128-180 ;  art, 
132-134. 

Chaldipan,  rac^,  i,  15 ;  monuments, 
20 ;  characters,  110,  111 ;  king- 
dom, duration  of  the,  113 ;  as- 
tronomy, 130,  131. 

aialdtrans,  i,  26, 151,  155, 174,  191, 
281,  400,  405;  ethnic  affinities 
and  characteristics  of  the,  108- 
110 ;  their  commerce,  117 ;  dress, 
126,  127 ;  food,  127 ;  burial  of 
the  dead,  i,  127  ;  speculative  tal- 
ent of  .the,  131 ;  traditions  of  the 
account  of  the  deluge,  i,  131 ; 
architecture,  132, 133,  134. 

Chaldee  language,  dialect  of  the 
Semitic,  i,  28,  674 

Clialons,  battle  of,  i,  73, 84, 489;  plains 
of,  84 ;  ui,  73. 

Clialybon,  in  Syria,  i,  228. 

ChamiK)llion,  i,  344,  401,  428. 

Chaos,  ii.  84,  123,  475 ;  the  seeds  of 
things  first  existed  in,  79 ;  the 
ancestor  of  Nature,  79. 

Charlemagne,  i,  490. 

Charmides,  ii,  435. 

Charon,  i,  379 ;  ii,  84,  88 ;  iii,  265. 

Chasars,  i,  42. 

Chasdim,  i,  128. 

(/basing,  art  of,  among  the  Etruscans, 
iii.  :W7. 

ClKKlorlaomer,  i,  109,  112. 

Cheese,  manufacture  of,  among  the 
GnH'ks,  ii,  73. 

Chehel  Minar,  j)alac<i  of  Xerxes,  I, 
241. 

(liemmis,  city  of.  i,  257,  258,  330. 

Chemistry,  early  Arabian  works  on, 
i,  6U. 


Cheops,  i,  421 ;  pyramid  of,  i,  418. 

ChersoneeuB  of  Thrace,  i,  83.  687 :  ii. 
54. 

Chian  school  of  aH,  ii,  490. 

Childhood  of  the  RomaDS,  iii.  24a 

Chilmad,  i.  180. 

Chilo,  ii,  800. 

Chimapra,  the  fire-Yomiting,  ii,  113. 

Chimeras,  land  of  the,  i,  243. 

China,  i,  70,  78.  76,  81.  85.  90.  91,  W. 
95,  96,  248.  855,  394,  542. 

Chinese,  i,  78,  85,  90,  91,  431 ;  intel- 
lect of,  7  ;  not  neoessary  to  eon- 
sider  the  dvilization  of.  15; 
language,  28,  24,  29;  emiare. 
foonden  of  the,  24 ;  ancestors  of 
the,  81. 

Chionides,  ii,  505. 

Chios,  ii.  41 ;  and  Samoa,  20. 

Choaspes  riyer.  i,  2, 16, 104, 197. 221, 
252. 

Choephoroi,  tragedy  by  iBKhylos.  ii, 
502. 

Cholula,  pyramid  of,  i,  420. 

Chor&san,  i,  90. 

Chiishna,  god,  i,  889. 

Christ,  ui,  318 ;  gospel  of,  317. 

Christian,  doctrine,  iii,  284;  &ith. 
812,  818;  foonder  of  the,  812. 
817;  fathers,  812,  825;  meta- 
physics, 822  ;  philosoi^j,  814 : 
religion,  i,  28,  254 ;  ii,  288,  286. 

Christians,  i,  689 ;  iii,  69,  813,  825; 
early,  i,  855;  Bchoola  of  the, 
closed,  iii,  288. 

Cross,  doctrine  of  the,  iii,  812. 

Christianity,  iii,  292,  297,  825;  full 
establishment  of,  in  Rome.  iii. 
72;  and  the  lama  dtictrine,  re 
semblance  between,  i,  97, 98. 

Chronology,  I,  45-48. 

Chronos,  or  Saturn,  ii,  91 ;  origin  of. 
80 ;  iii,  102,  104. 

Chrysanthias,  iii.  289. 

Chrysippus.  ii,  852. 
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ChrjsoooUa,  color,  iii,  846. 

Church  and  state,  union  of,  in  £ff31>^> 
i.  392; 
of  AU  Saints.  Rome,  iii,  126. 

Chwolson,  Professor,  i,  57. 

Cloero,  Marcus  Tullius,  i,  548 ;  ii,  484 ; 
iii.  57.  63. 218. 246, 273, 277, 299  ; 
historian  of  Roman  eloquence, 
869 ;  orator,  370 ;  poet,  871 ; 
compared  with  Demosthenes, 
872. 

CIdlian  pirates,  ui,  57. 

Cldlia,  i,  662.  682 ;  iii,  302. 

Cimbri,  iii.  54.  55. 

Cimmerians,  i.  689  ;  ii,  477. 

OmoD.  U.  89,  40, 176.  268.  418. 

andnnatus,  iii.  29,  77,  79. 

Cineas,  iii,  137. 

antharidi,  singers,  ii,  471. 

Cinjras.  i,  668. 

arcassia.  i.  287,  646. 

Oroeii.  iii.  16. 

Oivha.  U.  279. 

drcumvallation  of  a  town,  by  a  Gre- 
cian army,  ii,  527  ;  iii,  411. 

Circu«.  Flaminius,  Iii,  408. 

of  the  Romans,  its  efftwt  upon  the 
character  of  the  people,  iii, 
380 ;  games  of  the,  232. 

OrU,  Ui,  53. 

Citlucron,  mount,  ii,  4,  12, 108. 

Citiiarspdi.   music   t^^cherR,    ii,    462. 

CltliarisUp.  music  teachere,  ii,  462. 

niium.  U.  397. 

Citiau»n,  Athenian,  defined,  ii,  250, 251, 
253  ;  Rr)man,  privileges  of  the, 
iii.  416 ;  S|)artan,  defined,  ii,  240. 

City,  founding  a,  Etruscan  ceremo- 
nies in,  iii,  10  ;  of  refuge  of  a 
Roman  army,  398. 

Cityrun.  ii.  27. 

Civil  wan*  a*iverw»  to  the  art  of  poe- 
try, iii.  363. 

Civilization  travels  from  east  to  west, 
i.  252. 


Chirofl,  ii,  147, 148. 

Classical  period  of  Roman  literature, 
iU,867. 

Claudius,  Appius.  ill,  68,  188,  184', 
190,  192, 199, 206,  286,  261,  298, 
803. 

Clay  tablets  of  the  Chaldeans,  i,  110. 

Clazomene,  ii,  807. 

Clemens,  Romanus,  epistles  of,  iii, 
812. 

aement,  iii,  814,  815. 

Cleobulus,  ii,  800,  801. 

Cleombrotus,  ii,  49,  528,  524 

Cleomenes,  ii,  63,  64,  245, 247. 

aeon,  U,  490,  510. 

Cleopatra,  i,  286  ;  iU,  61,  68. 

Climate  of  Medo-Persia,  i,  199. 

Clio,  the  muse  of  history,  ii,  118. 

aitomachus,  ii,  405. 

Clitumnufl,  riyer,  iii,  180. 

Cloea  maxim»,  the  great  sewer  con- 
structed by  Tarquin,  iii,  25. 

Cloelia,  legend  of,  iU,  28. 

aodius,  iii,  246,  262. 

Clothing,  among  the  Greeks,  iii,  78. 

Clotho,  one  of  the  Fates,  ii,  85. 

Clouds,  the,  comedy  by  Aristophanes, 
u,  511,  512. 

Clusium.  iii.  7.  27,  80. 

Clymene,  ii.  80. 

Clypea,  iii.  40,  41. 

Clypeus,  a  shield  of  the  Roman  sol- 
dier, iii.  896. 

Clytia.  ii.  98. 

Cnidus.  ii,  27,  48. 

Cnidian  Venus,  statue,  ii,  489. 

Cooking  in  the  Roman  army,  iii,  898. 

Coan.  ii.  352. 

Coan  Venus,  statue,  ii,  489. 

Cobi,  desert  of.  i,  248. 

Cochineal,  i.  184. 

Cochin-China,  i.  92. 

Cocytus.  i.  664 ;  bogs  of,  ii,  88 ;  river, 
88. 

Codrus,  y.  20.  858. 
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Ccelian  hill,  iii,  23, 157. 

Cffilo-syria,  i,  637.  638 ;  iU,  286. 

CobIus,  ii,  86. 

C<Bmpte8,  iii,  242. 

CceuB,    origin    of,  ii,    80;    married 
Phoebe,  80. 

Coffins,  clay,  i,  134. 

Cogende,  i,  90. 

Cognati,  iii,  86. 

Ck)hortB,    Roman,  paj  of,    iii,  393; 
divisions  of  tho  anny  into,  888. 

Coin,  Daric,  i,  232. 

Coinage,  Roman,  iii,  94. 

Coins,  Etruscan,  iii,  337. 

Cholchis,  ii,  18, 115. 

C-olisseum,  iii,  356. 

Collatria,  iU,  24,  26. 

Cologne,  i,  34. 

Coloniee,  Roman  form  of  govern- 
ment, iii,  415. 

Colonies,  military,  of  the  Romans, 
iii,  89. 

Colonization,  causes  of,  i,  649;  of 
Greece  by  the  Phcenidans  and 
Egyptians,  argument  in  favor  of, 
ii,  16 ;  of  Rome,  part  of  her  po- 
litics, iii,  203 ;  system  of,  among 
the  Phoenicians,  i,  648,  649. 

Colonus,  ii,  502,  503.  504. 

Colophon,  ii,  304,  320,  370. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes,  ii,  134. 

Columella,  iii,  78,  79,  84. 

Column  of  Marcus  Aurelins,  iii,  854. 

Cx)mbabus,  i,  661,  662. 

Comedians,  costume  of  the  Roman,  iii, 

C-omedicis,  Roman,  iii,  376. 
Comedy,  Greek,  u,  508-513  ;  middle, 

512;  new,  512,  513;  old,  512. 
Comets,  ii,  152. 
C^)mitiac<^nturiata,  the,  in  tho  Roman 

govermnt-nt,  iii,  104 ;    objects 

sought   to   \te  attaintni  by  it. 

164;   causes  for    assembling, 

168. 


Comitia,  coriatl,  the,  in  the  Bomu 
government,  iii,  161 ;  ooeuiou 
for  smnmoning,  168. 
tribnta,  the,  in  the  Boman  go- 
vernment, iii,  160. 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Bomaa 
army,  Ui,  801;  his  droi,  393; 
his   control  of   the   taking  of 
omens,  893 ;  the  power  confided 
to  the,  802 ;   station  of,  in  tbe 
army,  404. 
Commerce  of  the  Chaldgans,  i,  117; 
Assyrians,  149-151 ;  Babylanian, 
183-185;   Egyptians,   814r^l9; 
Phoenidans,  643-640;   TivjaDi, 
684;  Greeks,  ii,  76;  EtniscanB, 
iii,  11 ;  Carthaginians,  87 ;  Bo- 
mans,  91. 
Commissions,    unlimited,   given  to 

Roman  generals,  iii,  392. 
Conunon  soldiers,  station  of,  in  the 

Roman  army,  iii,  8d0. 
Complaint,  origin  of,  as  one  of  the 

Grecian  deities,  ii,  84. 
Compass,  ktown  to  the  ancient  Ara- 
bians, i,  542. 
Comus,  Bacchanalian  piooeHion,  ii, 

608. 
Condamatio,  or  wail  for  the  dead, 

among  the  Romans,  iii,  265. 
Concord,   temple   of^    ii,    454;    iii, 

127. 
Concordia,  iii,  106. 
Confudos,  1,  68. 
Confarreatio,  iU,  242. 
Conquered,  Roman  method  of  treat-* 

ing  thebr,  iu,  416^16. 
Conon,  ii,  48,  60. 
Constans,  iii,  70. 
Constantine,  i,  664 ;  ii,  67,  840,  241 ; 

iii,  69,  70,  73 ;  dty,  i,  636. 
Constantinople,    i,    482,    403,    630; 
founded,  ii,  67 ;  iii,  71,  05,  845. 
Constantius,    iii,    70,  71;   the  first 
Christian  emperor,  68,  60. 
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Cooralfl,  the,  in  the  Roman  goyem- 

ment,  iii,  178, 173. 
Contention,  origin  of,  ii,  84. 
ContrayallAtioo,  lines  of;  iii,411. 
Goptitfls,  i,  340. 
Goptot,  i,36a 
Corbo,iii,M. 
Goicjim,  ii,  41,  42. 
CVttm,  i,  M. 

Coidoya,  i,  036, 482,  544. 
Govdnba,  itt,  808. 
CorinthiA,  U,  9. 
Corinth,  ti,  9,  12, 19,  20,  28,  48,  55, 

56,  62,  66,  76, 112, 178,  286,  238, 

268,  269,  801, 846, 410,  488,  453 ; 

iii,  52,  889;   destiojed,  ii,  66; 

bay  of;  5 ;  isthmus  of,  iii,  62. 
Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  ii, 

.    450,  452, 455, 456  ;iU,  858, 864. 
'    gulf,  y,  2,  8,  9, 278, 42a 

Isthmus,  U,  236. 
Coriolanns,  iii,  28, 189,  256,262,  860. 
Com,  Roman    soldier's  method    of 

preparing,  iii,  898. 
ComeU.  battle  at,  ii,  48. 
Comidnt*.  centuries  of,  iii,  857. 
Cornish  dialect,  i,  33. 
Comua,  musical  instrument  of  the 

Romans,  iU,  358,  400. 
Comutus,  Ann»us,  iii,  302. 
Cornwall,  i,  150. 

Corona  muralis,  reward  of  the  Ro- 
man soldier,  iii,  407. 

castrenfiis,  or  vallaris,  iii,  407. 

navalis,  iii,  407. 

obiddionalis,  iii,  407. 

aune,  iii,  407. 

triumphalis,  iii,  407. 
Coronea,  ii,  272. 
Coronis,  U.  112. 
Coroultai.  the.  i,  101. 
Cors.  U.  897. 
Condca,  i.  4 ;  iU,  40,  808. 
Curu|)edion,  battle  of.  i,  635. 
Cunrua.  naval  machine,  iii,  418,  419. 


Corybantes,  i,  687.   ' 

Cos,  ii,  205. 

Cosmetics  among  the  Romans,  iU, 

215. 
Cosmogony  of  Sanchoniathon,  i,  675, 

676. 
Cothus,  origin  of,  ii,  80. 
Courtesans,  in  Greece,  ii,  178,  180 ; 

Roman,  drees  of  the,  ill,  214. 
CourU  of  justice  in  Greece,  11,  260, 

262. 
Cow,  black,  sacrifice  to  Proserpine,  ii, 

187. 
Cracow,  i,  92. 
Crantor,  ii,  870. 
Crassus,  Latin  orator,  ill,  55,  67, 58, 

59, 62, 218,  869. 
CrateruB,  ii,  59. 
Crates,  ii,  870,  897,  408. 
Cratinus,  U,  509. 
Creation,  date  of  the,  i,  46. 
Creed  of  the  Jews,  i,  590, 691. 
Creon,  11, 18. 
Cresoeus,  Hi,  801. 
Cretans,  i,  270 ;  U,  117,  178. 
Crete,  i,  650 ;  ii,  14,  20,  29,  140,  247, 

304, 310,  846, 459, 470 ;  island  of, 

81 ;  white  bull  of;  118. 
Creusa,  U,  14 
CrispuB,  iii,  69. 
Cristolaus,  U,  397. 
Critias,  ti.  335,  490. 
Crito,  ii,  332,  858. 
Crius,  origin  of,  ii,  80. 
Croatian  dialect,  i,  85. 
Crocodilopolis,  i,  350. 
CroDsus,  king  of  Ljdia,  i,  181,  206, 

236,    249,    689,    690;    ii,    148; 

iii,  7. 
Croto.  ii.  820. 
Croton,  ii,  28. 

Ootona,  U,  810,  820,  431 ;  iii,  888. 
Crown,  or  coronet,  reward  of  the 

Roman  soldier,  iii,  407. 
Ctesias,  i,  186,  174. 
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Oubicnla,  bedchambers  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  ill,  220. 

Cuhlai,  founded  a  new  dynasty  in 
China,  i,  91. 

Cucumella  of  the  Volsci,  iii,  7. 

Cufa,  i,  535,  536. 

Cuirass,  or  coat  of  mail,  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  iii,  395. 

Culasiri,  i,  385. 

Culina,  kitchen  of  the  Romans,  iii, 
220. 

Cuma,  ii,  478. 

Cumffi,  u,  28,  29 ;  sybil  of,  iii,  117. 

Cuneiform  character  of  the  Chal- 
dicans,  i,  110. 

Cunous,  or  wedge,  a  position  of  the 
Roman  army,  iii,  404. 

Cupid,  ii,  79. 

Curatii,  their  contest  with  the  Ho- 
ratii,  iii,  23. 

Curatio,  iii,  149. 

Curates,  the  tutors  of  Jupiter,  ii,  81. 

Curia,  iii,  287 ;  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment ;  145, 146, 147, 148  ; 
Hostilia,  iii,  142. 

Curio,  Caius,  iii,  59;  constructed 
wooden  theatres,  374. 

Curiones,  iii,  119. 

Curius  Dentatus,  iii,  34,  35. 

Currency,  Roman  practice  of  tamper- 
ing with,  iii,  94. 

Curtius,  Marcus,  iii,  133. 

Cusan,  i,  92. 

Cuseans,  i,  275. 

Cush,  i.  52,  53,  466,  467,  469 ;  de- 
scendants  of,  i,  275 ;  land  of,  i, 
467. 

Cushan.  i,  275,  467. 

Cushans,  i,  275. 

Cush  gar,  mountain  range  of,  i,  243. 

Cuflhit(«.  i,  466,  467,  468, 469. 

Cushite  race,  i,  52,  53. 

Cu8tom,curiou8,  among  the  Samnites, 
iii,  31. 

Custos  urbis,  iii,  142. 


Caiha,  i,  180. 

Cuvier,  Baron,  i,  19. 

Cyaxeres,  i,  145, 146,  178,  179,  201. 
203,  204,  205,  206,  689;  founded 
the  empire  of  the  Medea,  201 

Cybele,  i,  684,  687,  688 ;  ii.  20.  90. 
134, 185 ;  iii,  105, 121. 133. 

Cydope,  ii,  81, 98, 104 ;  origin  of.  80. 

Cyclopean,  order  of  architectuie,  ii, 
446,  447;  iu,  18,  350,351;  nua^ 
sten  set  free,  ii,  81 ;  monomenu, 
13. 

Cyme,  ii,  26. 

Cylicufl,  ii,  20. 

Cynic  school,  294,  806 ;  philoaophy  m 
developed  in,  iii,  84a-346. 

Cynoscephalas,  iii,  49 ;  battle  of,  ii, 
64,65. 

Cynopolis,  i,  348.  • 

Cyparissus,  ii,  98. 

Cyprus,  island  of,  i,  191,  282,  650, 
668,  665 ;  u,  39.  800,897,  iii,  300, 
847. 

Cythera,  i,  665 ;  iii,  104. 

Cytheria,  ii,  48. 

Cyzicos,  ii,  44. 

Cyrenaic  school,  philoflophj  as  de- 
veloped in,  ii,  84ft^4& 

Cyrene,  ii,  80, 846, 851.  854,  404. 

CyrU,  bishop,  iii,  290. 

Cyrus,  i,  181, 182,  201,  203.  205, 206, 
207,  220,  221,  222,  284,  289, 248. 
249,  268,  282,  560,  651,  671;  ii, 
45,  47;  iii,  70;  Persan  empire 
founded  by,  i,  005;  oonsidered 
to  have  been  condemned  to  death 
by  his  grandfather,  bat  saved, 
205;  brought  ap  in  obecnzity, 
205 ;  rebels,  and  sacoeeds  in  de- 
throning Astyagea,  205 ;  xcdnoeB 
^  obedience  the  king  of  Arme- 
nia, 206 ;  defeats  Crceans  at  the 
battle  of  Thymbra,  206 ;  takes 
Sardis,  206,  207;  takea  Baby- 
lon, 207;   terminates   the  cap- 
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intinaed  — 

f  of  the  Jews,  d07;   rules 

tnpiro  seven  jean,  in  peace, 

his  manner  of  death  nn. 
in,  206 ;  the  inscription  on 
tomb,  90S;   tomb  of,  206, 

fiunily  of,  227. 


,  i,  204, 206, 212, 220. 

,  67. 

i,  36 ;  iU,  67,  287. 

I,  school  of  artists,  ii,  429. 

.  ii,  74, 184,  429. 

or  genii,  ii,  116. 
be,  i,  200. 
k,  iii,  78, 74. 
ji  palace,  iU,  857. 
s,  i,  66,  95,  141,  142,  148, 
468,  466,  491,  492,  494,  495, 
500,  630,  688.  660,  670,  678, 

iU,  290,  296 ;  kingdom  of, 
296. 

I.  one  of  tho  mouths  of  the 
.,  I,  258. 
424. 

>r  of,  I,  554  ;  city  of,  555. 
.118. 

),  their  punishment  for  mur- 
ig  thoir  hui«l)and8,  ii.  90. 
1.87;  ii.  15.  110.  270. 
aiM»n  the  Htag(>.  iii.  !)H1. 

among    the  Eg>'ptians,   i, 
864. 
,  182,  201. 

84. 
river,  i.  33.  36.  82,  83,  92, 93, 

iii.  04.  70,  71,  423. 
e.  i.  :{H7. 

I  mountains,  I,  75. 
ii.  98. 
i*.  iii,  V2ii. 
in.  i.  2J2. 
s,  origin  of,  ii,  83. 

67 


Darins,  i,  208,  209, 228, 282,  240, 295, 
401 ;  ii,  82,  88,  56,  57. 
Codomanus,  i,  210. 
Hystaspes,  i,  216,  220, 221,  289, 

246. 
the  Mede,  i,  206. 
Ochus,  i,  689. 

Darwin,  ii,  876. 

Darwinian  method  of  self-develop- 
mefit,  i,  52. 

Dashoor,  i,  416. 

Date  palm,  cultivation  of  the,  uxumg 
the  Chaldseans,  i,  115.~ 

Datis,  i,  209 ;  ii,  28. 

David,  ii,  466,  559, 578, 575, 606, 625, 
626,678. 

Dav-kina,  female  deftj,  i,  190. 

Davy,  Humphrey,  iii,  847. 

Day,  origin  of,  ii,  79. 

Dead,  honors  paid  to  the  Grecian, 
ii,  225,  227 ;  Gredan  maimer 
of  interring  and  boning  the^ 
228-225. 
sea,  1,112,654,556,567. 

Dean,  Prof.  Amos,  LL.  D.,  birthplace 
of,  i,  iv  ;  his  parentage,  vi ;  his 
natural  love  of  literature  stimu- 
lated by  his  uncle  Hon.  Jabei 
D.  Hammond,  vi;  attends  dis- 
trict school  during  the  winter 
months,  vii ;  obtains  knowledge 
under  difficulties,  vii ;  occupation 
aHt(*acher,  viii ;  boarding  around, 
viii ;  lias  a  chance  to  enter  col- 
lege, ix  ;  presents  himself  to  Dr. 
Nott,  ix;  his  college  life,  Iz; 
graduates,  ix;  commences  the 
study  of  the  law,  iz ;  his  proiSBS- 
sion  of  the  law,  iz ;  withdraws 
from  tlie  bar,  z ;  devotes  him- 
self to  the  law  school,  and  his- 
torical studies,  z ;  widely  known 
as  an  educator,  z ;  organises  the 
Young  Men's  Association,  zi; 
assists  to  organise  the  Medloal 
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Dean,  Prof.  Amos,  LL.D.,  contin. — 
Collepre,  xi ;  accepts  the  chair  of 
medical  jurisprudence  in  the 
Medical  College,  xi ;  his  method 
of  teaching,  ^i,  xii;  assists  to 
establish  a  law  school,  xii;  as- 
sumes the  active  management, 
xii;  resigns  his  chair  in  the 
Medical  College,  xii;  the  pre- 
paration of  his  lectures,  xii,  xiii ; 
his  relationship  to  his  students, 
xiii,  xiv ;  elected  chancellor  and 
professor  of  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  xiv;  resigns, 
xiv;  his  connection  with  the 
educational  interests  in  Albany, 
xiv,  XV ;  his  character  as  a  scholar 
and  author,  xv ;  his  appreciation 
of  Shelley,  xv ;  had  an  idea  of 
preparing  a  work  on  political 
economy,  XV ;  gives  his  attention 
to  phrenology,  xv;  publishes  a 
work  on  Phrenology,  which  is 
successful,  XV ;  his  work  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Human  Life,  xv ; 
his  work  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, xvi ;  his  work  entitled 
Bryant  &  Stratton's  Conamercial 
Law,  xvi;  commences  the  His- 
tory of  Civilization,  xvi ;  his 
plan  of  the  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion, xvi,  xvii ;  his  completion 
of  the  History  of  Civilization, 
xvii ;  his  systematic  mode  of 
writing  and  studying,  xviii, 
xix  ;  his  general  character,  xix- 
xxiv ;  his  ])olitical  views,  xx, 
xxi ;  liis  domestic  liabits,  xxi, 
xxii ;  his  marriage,  xxii ;  death 
of  two  children,  xxii ;  his  belief 
in  religion,  xxiii ;  liis  connection 
with  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
church  of  Albany,  xxiv ;  his  last 
sickness,  and  death,  xxiv. 

Dean,  Nathaniel,  i,  vi. 


Death  a  confltant  attendant  on  tba 
Furies,  ii,  87;  origin  of,  84. 

Deborah,  i,  ^8. 

Deccan,  Southern  India,  i,  36. 

Deceleia  fortified,  ii,  44. 

Deceit,  origin  of,  ii,  84. 

Decemviri,  iii,  116. 

Decemvirs,  the,  in  the  Romin  go- 
vernment, iii,  191,  192,  19S; 
origin  of,  191. 

Dedi,  famUy  of  the,  iii,  888. 

Dedus,  iii,  82,  38,  85, 67. 

De  Claris  Oratibua,  acero's,  iii,  369. 

Decree  of  the  Roman  senate  psned, 
that  no  philosophers  be  icn- 
dents  of  Rome,  iii,  274. 

Decuma,  iii,  417. 

Dedan,  i,  467. 

De  Oama,  Vasoo,  i,  281. 

Deious,  i,  202. 

Deities  of  happy  conditloiis  and  vir- 
tnes,  among  the  Romans,  iii. 
106, 106. 
worshipped  by  the  Bomaiis,  iii, 
102-107. 

Dejanira,  ii,  114. 

Delenda  est  Carthago,  iii,  62. 

Delhi,  i,  94. 

Delium,  battle  of,  ii,  48. 

Delopians,  ii,  278. 

Delos,  u,  97. 110, 112, 128,276,481,470. 

Delphi,  ii,  5,  86,  61, 08,  128, 144, 145, 
180,  278,  419,  470 ;  iii,  410. 

Delphos,  ii.  184. 185. 148, 147, 148. 

Delta  of  the  Nile,  i.  257,  258,  266  ; 
how  formed,  i,  264. 

Deluge,  the,  i,  48, 181. 

Demarchi,  Athenian  magistntes,  ii, 
255. 

Demeter,  ii,  106, 158,  278,  470. 

Demetria  festival,  ii,  140. 

Demetrius  Phalerios,  gOTemcv  of 
Athens,  ii.  60.  62 ;  iii,  60.  800 : 
given  as  hostage  to  the  Romans. 
ii,65. 
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DwMMsrHos,  li,  808,  827,  828,  829, 
880,881. 

Polioreetee,  ii,  60. 
I>eiiiodioe,  i,  687. 
DeonostheiiM,  i,  9,  548  ;  ii,  11, 88,  54, 

50,  60,  407,  488,  400,  491,  492, 

498,  494;  ealminating  paint  of 

Gredan  eloqoenoe,  iii,  871. 
DemonthfiiaTi  onlorj,  pow«r  of,  ii, 

53. 
DenuMMkx,  iii,  800,  801. 
Dennis,  Mr.,  ii,  11. 
DentatoB,  iii,  84,  79. 

Marios  Corios,  Ui,  77. 
DmttiaHTj   among   the  Romans,  iii, 

215. 
Deportation  of  nations,  Bargon,  king 

of  Aasjrria,  inangnrates,  ii,  148. 
Derar,  i,  482. 
Derceto,  deitj,  i,  609. 
De  Bemm  Natora,  poem  by  Gams, 

iii,  862. 
Derreia,  i,  496. 
r.  i,  216. 
i,68. 
Desertion,  Grecian  soldiers  branded 

to  prerent,  ii,  575. 
Dt«iiert  of  the  Romans,  ii,  224. 
Despotism  in  Rome.  ill.  208.  209. 

pnjpitiooB  to  poetry,  iii,  868. 
Deucalion,  ii.  13.  14.  131,  144,  577. 
Deocalion's  flood,  i.  661.  662  ;  ii.  117. 
Deos  ex   machlna.   introduction   of, 
into  tragedy,  ii,  504. 

Fldios.  iii,  104. 
Devoting,  forms  of,  iii.  182. 
Dexterity  of  Roman  officers,  iii,  395. 
Dia.  Bartolomeo.  i.  281. 
Diffta,  dining  room  of  tlie  Romans, 

iii.  220. 
Dial««t.  Byriac,  i.  674. 
DiamastignsiB  festival,  ii.  140. 
Diana,  daughu*r  of  Jupiter,  i.  119. 

32.5.  330.  661  ;  U.  93.  97,  99.  134. 

]:i5.  171.  220 :  iii,  103, 106 ;  tern- 


Diana,  continued — 

pie  of,  ii,  98,  188 ;  iU,  127 ;  how 

represented,  99;    Lodfera,   iii, 

106. 
Diasia,  Greek  festival,  iii,  188. 
Dibatade,  ii,  417,  428. 
Dictators  in  tbe  Roman,  government, 

iii,  179-181. 
Dictatorship,  origin  of  the  Roman, 

iU,  17. 
Dido,  i,  640. 
Digits,  figures,  introduction  of,  due 

to  tbe  Arabians,  i,  588. 
Dii  minores,  among  the  Romans,  ill, 

104,106. 
Dinarchu8,ii,498. 
DLDdymiim,  i,  684. 
Dio,  m,  804. 

Diodesian,  iU,  68,  69, 246,  855. 
Diodorus,  i,  122,  185,  186,  174,  270, 
291,  294  ;  iU,  6. 

Chianos,  ii,  851,  802,  897. 
Diogenes,  ii,  808,  806,  848,  840,  846, 

404 ;  iU,  800. 
Diomed,  i,  684. 

Diomedes,  ii,  100 ;  horses  oi;  118. 
Dion,  ii,  854. 

Dione,  wife  of  Japiter,  ii,  98. 
Dionysia,  festival,  ii,  140,  070. 
Dionysius  the    Elder,  ii,  804;   the 

younger,  804. 
Dionysus,  or  Bacchus,  i,  019 ;  ii,  107, 

462,  470 ;  iU,  160. 
Dioscuri,  ii,  98, 110. 
Diospolis,  i,  820. 
Diphilus,  U,  518. 
Dipoenus,  U,  431,  482. 
Dis,  god,  i.  118. 
Disease,  origin  of,  ii,  84. 
Dives,  a  lost  race,  ii,  50. 
Diviners,  ii,  188,  149. 
DivinaUon.  U,  149 ;  by  birds,  ete.,  152 ; 

by  ashes,  157;  by  fire,  152;  by 

insects,  152 ;  by  ominous  words 

and  things,  158 ;  by  lota,  158 ;  by 
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Divination,  continued  — 

sacrifice,  150,  151,   by  dreams, 

149  ;  by  water,  152 ;  amon^  the 

Arabians,    i,    517 ;   among    the 

Pbry^ans,  688. 
Divinities,  Clialdajan,  relationship  of 

the,  i,  124. 
Division  of  labor,  iii,  426. 
Divorce  among  the  Romans,  iii,  246, 

247 ;  among  the  Grecians,  173. 
Dodona,  i,  329,  ii,  127,  144, 149,  825 ; 

forest  of,  94,   144;    temple    of, 

144. 
Dodontean,  name  under  which  Jupi- 
ter was  worshiped,  ii,  94. 
Dogmatists,  sect,  iii,  283. 
Domestic  relations  of  the  Romans,  iii, 

240-264. 
D)mitian,  iii,  67,  233,  236,  300,  304, 

305. 
Domitius,  iii,  107. 
Don,  river,  i,  92,  94  ;  iu,  78. 
Donaldson,  Dr.,  iii,  8. 
Dontas,  ii,  431. 
Dordogue,  i,  489. 
Dore,  ii,  152. 
Dorian,  or  Spartan  race,  character  of 

the,  ii,  22,  a])proximates  to  the 

English,    23;  colonies,  27,  28; 

emigration,  8. 
Dorians,  ii,  14,  20,  239,  277,  278,  280. 
Doric  idiom,  i,  37. 

order  of  arcliitecture,  ii,    132, 
449-452,  455  ;  iu,  353,  354. 
Doris,  ii,  3,  5,  14,  21. 
Dorus,  ii,  14,  68. 
Doryclidos,  ii,  431. 
Dowries,  Etruscan  custom  of  obtain- 

mg,  111,  8. 
Dracx),  ii,  264. 

Drainage  of  the  Romans,  iii,  80. 
Dramatic,  the*  art  of,  the  (Grecians,  ii, 
494^13  :  Romans,  iii,  373-381. 

poetry   intr<xiuced   to    the    Ro- 
mans, Ui,  361,  377. 


Dramatic,  literature  of  the  Romui, 
iii,  875-^376;  Romans  defirient 
in,  ui,  877. 

Dreams,  ii,  85, 148 ;   origin  of,  ii,  84 

Dress  of  the  Assyrians,  i,  156 ;  Babj* 
lonians,  188;  Chaldeans,  136, 
127 ;  EgypUans,  871-874 ;  Ore- 
cians,  208-207 ;  Hebrews.  5^5, 
596 ;  Romans,  iii,  210-217 :  Per 
sians,  i,  236. 

Drinks  of  the  Oieeks,  ii,  214;  Bo- 
mans,  iii,  225. 

Druidical  temple,  ii,  449. 

Drusus,  M.  Livius,  iii,  207. 

Dryades,  nymphs  of  the  woods,  ii. 
118. 

Dualism,  4ii,  819. 

Duality  in  the  origin  of  the  Romans, 
ii,  20. 

Dudley  Observatory,  i,  xiv. 

DuiliuB,  C,  iii,  89. 

Dumatians,  i,  502. 

Dur-Sargina,  1, 120. 

Duties  of  the  Roman  soldierBf  iii. 
894. 

Duumviri,  iii,  116. 

Dwellings    and    fumitnre   of    the 
Oieeks,  U,  207-dl8. 

Dyeing,  art  of,  among  the  Phctni- 
cians,  i,  656,  657. 

Dyma,  U,  274. 


Earth,  ii,  81,  82,  475 ;  spmng  from 
chaos,  79 ;  marries  Uranos,  80. 

and  water,  demand  of,  as  tokens 
of  submission,  ii,  82. 
Earthquakes,  ii,  158. 
Elating,  times  of,  in  Oreeoe,  ii,  216. 
Ebro,  i,  490. 

Ecbatana,  i,  228,  288,  289,  242. 
Eclectic  doctrine,  i,  413;  school,  iii, 

282,299. 
Eclipses,  ii,  158. 
Eclogues,  VirgU^  iii,  864. 
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enomiiB,  nAvml  engagement  near, 
iii,40. 

dfim,  i,  259,  346 ;  temple  of,  427. 

dktnm  perpetnam,  iii,  176. 

dom,  land  of,  i,  142,  468,  470,  664. 

domites,  i,  557. 

dncational  training  of  the  Roman 
youth,  iii,  252,  254 ;  Qredan,  U, 
188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 198. 

idncation  of  the  Roman  women,  iii, 
254. 

^[wta,  ii,  454. 

!g7pt,  i,  26,  52,  53,  54,  105,  142, 
148. 144. 145, 158, 178,  181,  217, 
462,  468.  475,  484,  488,  492,  498, 
497,  499,  604,  621,  625,  631,  688, 
639,  644,  651,  664,  665,  698;  U, 
15. 16,  56,  70,  90,  101,  120,  158, 
282.  804,  810,  354,  871,  426,  427, 
448.  645 :  iii.  1, 10, 11,  60,  61,  63, 
64.  68.  89,  90. 101,  288,  801,  804, 
888.  847 ;  the  land  of  the  monu- 
ment, i,  2.  8 ;  monuments  of,  22 ; 
languai^.  26 ;  its  description  and 
history,  255, 400  ;  its  toiK)graphjr, 
257.  264;  its  divisions.  257; 
canals  of,  262 ;  its  history.  264- 
288 ;  its  inhabitants,  whence 
they  came,  265,  266  ;  its  history 
b^-st  comprehended  when  divided 
into  five  jx^riods,  268 ;  first  colo- 
nized, 269  ;  Menes,  the  first  king 
of,  270 ;  civilization  of,  anterior 
to  Men(«,  271 :  a  puzzling  part 
in  the  history  of,  274  ;  Hyksoe, 
or  shepherd  kings,  their  mission 
to,  274,  275 ;  their  rule  over, 
ext4'nded  several  centuries,  276  ; 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos 
fr«>m.  276,  277;  the  Augustan 
age  of,  passed  away  with  Ra- 
meses  II,  279 ;  the  power  of, 
revives  under  Tehrak,  280 ;  re- 
naissance of,  281  ;  ])reparation8 
set  on  foot  by  C^rus  to  invade, 


Egypt,  continued  — 

282;  submits  to  the  Persian 
yoke,  282,  288 ;  the  conquest  of, 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  284; 
enters  into  political  relations 
with  Rome,  285 ;  becomes  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire,  286 ; 
the  granary  of  Rome  and  By- 
zantium, 287 ;  fidls  a  prey  to 
the  Saracens,  287;  the  Mame- 
lukes assume  the  government 
of,  287  ;  becomes  a  Turkish  pro- 
vince, 287 ;  the  French  become 
masters  of,  288;  barbarism  re- 
turns to,  288 ;  adopts  European 
models  for  imitation,' 288 ;  its 
industry,  288-822 ;  its  religion, 
822-859;  itssodety,  859-881; 
its  phUosophy,  400-416;  its 
art,  416-460. 

Egyptians,  i,  26,  58, 56, 148, 167, 179. 
192,  208,  200,  258, 481,  642 ;  U, 
99 ;  iii,  21,  225. 

Ekron,  i,  555. 

Eladas,  U.  485. 

Elah,  i.  555. 

Elamitic  dynasty,  i,  112 ;  mountains, 
1, 112. 

Elateia,  the  capital  of  Phods,  ii,  62, 
54 

Elath,  i.  688. 

Elca.  ii,  820,  322,  348. 

Eleatic  school,  the.  Ui.  880 ;  the  phi- 
losophy as  developed  in,  ii,  820, 
825. 

Electra.  ii,.500;  tragedy  by  Sopho- 
cles,U,  508,507. 

Elegiac  poetry  of  Tlbulns,  iii,  356. 

Elements,  monarchic,  aristocratic, 
and  democratic ;  their  prevalence 
in  the  different  states  of  Qreece, 
and  the  order  in  whidi  they 
were  developed,  ii,  285-290  ;  of 
humanity,  i,  62-104. 

Elephantine  island,  i,  827,  845,  857. 
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Elophanta-Ellora,  rock  tomplee  at,  i, 

5,265. 
Elephants  first  used  in  battle,  iii,84. 
Eleusinia,  i,  158 ;  fuBtiTal,  140. 
EleuBinUn  inTBteriee.  ii,  107, 196. 127; 

iii.  289. 
EloufdB,  ii,  128,  158,  159,  160,  161. 

501 ;  xnyBtcries  of.  1.  832. 
Eliac.  or  Erotriac  school,  philosophy 

as  developed  in,  ii,  852.  358. 
Elias.  iii,  817. 
Elis,  ii.  7, 14, 19,  20, 64, 112. 147. 231, 

278.  348,  852.  353,  524,  585 ;  its 

l^eaoofal  character,  8. 
Ellora.  rock  temples  of,  i,  5. 
El  Maasara.  i.  821. 
Elohim,  i,  118,  347. 
El(X]aence,  a  plant  that  can  flrrow 

only  in  a  free  state,  ill,  307,  368 ; 

conspicuous   daring^    the    civil 

wars.  363 ;  of  the  Grecians,  ii. 

481-494;   of  the  Romans,  iii, 

867-373. 
Elpinice,  ii.  413. 
Elyinais.  i,  53.  144. 
Elrsian  fields,  i,  622. 
Elysium,  ii,  89. 

Emanation,  divine,  iii,  325,  326. 
Emlmlmin^  amongst  the  Epryptians, 

i,  447,  454. 
Embassadors,  Athenian,  ii,  255. 
EmiNHloclcs,  ii,  303,  309,  319,  331. 
Empire,  course  of,  travels  from  east 

to  west,  i,  252. 
EmpyracuR,  Sex t us,  iii,  311. 
Emulation.  oriff:in  of,  ii.  84. 
EiK'^mpments  of  a  Ur>man  army,  iii, 

398,  399. 
Enchorial  charact/n*,  i,  401. 
England,  ii,  69  ;  iii.  201 ;  parliament 

nf.  i.  11  :  iii.  425. 
lilnjrliHh  lan^uu^*.  i.  24. 
EnniuH.  dramatir  ]M)»"t.  iii.  361,  362, 

Enwh,  i,  51,  505. 


Ensigns  of  a  Boman  army,  iii,  40(MOI 
Entertainments,    convivial,  of  thr 
Bomaoa,  iii,  821-826 ;  the  tiw 
of.  221;  the  place  of,  2a ;  the 
manner  of,  828. 
among  the  Orodaiis,  ii,  816l 
Enthydemos,  ii,  887. 
Enn.  god.  i,  118. 

Epaminondas,  ii,  48,  50.  51, 58.  S«. 
877.  454,  468.  484,  522.  528.  S94 
625 ;  iii.  804. 
Ephesus.  ii,  26,  90, 138.  825 ;  iii.  M 

287,  326,  477. 
Ephori  of  Sparta,  ii,  47.  244, 245. 
Ephoms,  i.  58. 
Epiootic  tribes,  i,  86.  87. 
Eidcots,  iU.  50. 
Epic  poetry  of  Greece.  U.  471.  et  wq. 

ooinddenoe  of,  iii,  364. 
Epictetus,  iii.  804, 805. 
Epidaums,  ii,  68. 271. 
Epicurus,  i.  676 ;  U,  808.  890.  W 
870.871,  878,879.  881.882.391. 
400,  402 ;  iii,  807,  806. 800 :  cfaa- 
lacter  of  his  philoaophy.  863 ;  it 
fosters  Bomaa  poetiy.  864. 
E[dcurean  school,  i,  68 ;  iU.  876.  STB. 
279.  807,  806,  808 ;  phiksophj 
as  developed  in,  ii,  870, 888. 
Epigoni,  ii.  18. 
Epimetlieus,  origin  of,  ii,  80. 
Epiphanes,    Antiocfans^  i,  668,  601. 

688,661. 
Epims,  U,  8,  68, 144, 282 ;  iii.  51. 
Epuhp,  Ui.  118. 

Eqaes,  Roman,  pay  of.  iii,  888:  the, 

in  the  Roman  government,  151- 

158 ;  badges  of  the,  162 ;  pay  oC 

893. 

Erato,  the  muse  of  amaloiy  poetrr. 

ii,  118. 
Eratosthenes,  i.  270. 
Erebus,    ii,   84,   88;    sprang   fhni 

Ouios,  70. 
Eroch,  i,  53, 107,  111,  112. 118. 
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.  ii.  13. 

BrachtheuB,  ii.  H  158,  455. 
XrelrU,U,858. 
fcirfitbonioB,  king  of  AthenB,  ii,  76. 

77 ;  diflooverer  of  lilver,  75. 
bldAnii8,iiyer.ii,88. 
Srinnjs,  U.  86. 
bos.  Lore,  or  Cupid,  ii.  88. 475 ;  iii. 

106. 
XiTmantheaii  boar,  ii.  118. 
!,  qrbU  of.  iU.  117. 
ea.  i.  68. 201. 
i.  470.  557. 
barfaaddon.  i.  144.  165;  palace  of. 

165. 
benrial,  library  of  the.  i.  549. 
bdiaelon.  plain  of.  i.  654. 555. 
I,  i.  259.  846. 
I.  i.  618.  621. 622.  628. 
EMboniana.  i.  41. 
moimt,  ii,  14. 
ii,18. 

dtj.  Rome  termed,  iii.  8. 
winda,  i,  261. 
Ethics,  Christian    fathers.'  ill,  828, 

324;  Aristotle's,  282. 
Ethnic  affinities  and  characteristics 

of  the  Chaldieans,  i,  108-110. 
Ethnoirraphy,  Baron  Cavier's  divi- 
sion into  varieties,  i,  19, 20 ;  what 
it  teaches.  21 ;  Col.  Rawlinson's 
introd action   of   a   new  fSunilj 
into,    26,    written    remains  of, 
110. 
Ethiopia,  53.  143,  208,  260,  264,  281, 
316,  327.  418,  581 ,  645.  683 ;  iii, 
641. 
Ethiopian  race,  i,  26 ;  dynasty,  280. 
Ethioiiians,  i,  53,  266,  467,  468. 
Etiquette  at  the  table  of  the  king  of 

Persia,  i.  228. 
Etruscan  art.  styles  of,  iii,  343-845. 
eloquence,  no  records  of  it,  iii. 

868. 
language,  i,  89. 


Etruscans,  i.  88, 89.  692 ;  iii.  5. 11. 12 
18. 16. 17. 18.  25,  27,  28,  81,  88 
86. 65.  97. 100, 109. 118, 145, 236 
physical  characters  of,  6 ;  origin 
of  the.  6 ;  alphabet  of  the,  7 
custom  of  young  girls  to  obtain 
dowries,  8 ;  their  style  of  art  al 
lied  to  the  Egyptians,  8;   Dr 
Donaldson's  views  of  tha  origin 
of.  8;    their   government,  10 
their  religion.  11;  their  com- 
merce. 11 ;  tombs  of  the,  11. 12 
music  of  the,  11 ;  their  architect- 
ure. 12 ;  Rome's  elder  civilisation 
borrowed  from  the,  18 ;  war  with 
Rome.  28;    furnished  Romans 
with  ideas  of  dramas,  iii,  875 ; 
tombsofthe.  i,  817. 

Etruria.  i.  89 ;  iU.  9.  10,  11,  84,  27, 
29, 80,  85, 97, 109, 886,  887,  844, 
851,  858 ;  portion  of  the  dties  of, 
12;soUof,6. 

Etrurians,  stage  players  obtained 
from,  iii,  875. 

Euboea.  ii,  5,  53,  68.  582 ;  iii,  49. 

EubuUdes,  ii,  351.  852. 

Eucharis,  ii.  432. 

Euclid,  i,  416 ;  U,  808,  885, 851,  852, 
855. 

Eudes.  Count,  i.  489. 

Eudoxus.  i.  882. 

Eomachia.  iii,  349. 

Eumenides,  ii,  86. 

Euniolpidie,  fiunily  of.  ii,  127. 

Eumolpus,  ii.  72. 15a 

Eumenes,  i.  687 ;  ii.  59. 

Euphranos,  ii.  422. 

Euphrates,  river,  i,  2. 16.  27. 94. 104. 
105. 106. 107. 184. 141. 150,  178, 
174. 176, 177, 178. 179,  182. 188. 
185, 197. 198. 245,  252. 269,  422, 
462.  464,  467.  469,  492.  680.  684, 
646 ;  ii,  56,  58 ;  iii,  8.59.  64,804. 

Euphrosyne.  one  of  the  Graces^  ii,  118. 

Eupompos,  ii,482. 
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Eurialis,  ii,  74. 

Euripides,  i,  9  ;  ii,  124,  237,  307,  335, 

407,  498,  501,  504,  505,  500,  507. 
Euripus,  river,  ii,  533. 
Euristhenes,  ii,  240. 
Eiin)pe,  i.  16. 26,  32,  55, 222,  488. 489, 

490 ;  u,  383,  449,  450,  486 ;  iu,  2, 

15,  34,  49,  50,  54,  64,  70,  71,  75, 

94,  288,  360. 
Europa,  son  of  Jupiter,  ii,  93. 
European  powers,  restrictive  systems 

of,  i,  13. 
Euroixjans,  i,  56 ;  iii,  222. 
Eurotas,  river,  ii,  7,  8,  10,  215,  239 ; 

iii,  422. 
Eurus,  ii.  111. 
Euryale,  ii,  119. 
Eurybia,  ii,  80. 
Eurybiades,  ii,  36. 
Eurydice,  ii,  155. 
Eurymedon,  river,  ii,  39. 
Eurynome,  wife  of  Jupiter,  ii,  93, 

109. 
Eurystlieus,  kinpr  of  Mycenae,  ii,  113. 
Eusebius,  iii,  280, 287. 
Euskaldunes,  i,  40. 
Euskara,  i,  40. 

Euteriw,  the  muse  of  music,  ii,  118. 
Eutliydemus,  i,  636. 
Euxiiie  sea,  i,  681, 682  ;  ii.  18  ;  iii,  67. 
Evander,  iii,  19,  121,  340. 
Evenes,  ii,  335. 
Evil-Merodacli,  i,  181. 
Ev(Kmti,    expt^rienced    soldiers,     iii, 

387  ;  excused  from  camp  drudg- 
•   ery,  388. 
Evocatio  deorum  tutelarium,  iii,  410. 
Evocation,  the  Roman,  iii,  132. 
Excubi<'p,wat<!he8  of  th(i  lioman  army, 

iii,  394. 
Exemptions  from    military  service, 

iii.  386. 
ExerciHes  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  iii, 

364. 
Expedition  against  Syracuse,  ii,  44. 


Expiation,  Roman  ceremony,  iii,  131. 
Expiations,  ii,  140,  141. 
Exports  of  Egypt,  i,  316.  817. 
Expulsion  of  Taiquin,  iii,  26. 
Exstiada,  ii,  883. 
Extraordinarii,  foreign  troops  of  the 

Romans,  iii,  889. 
Ezekiel,  i,  150. 


Fabii,  surname  of,  derived  from  the 
successful  cultivation  of^  iii,  77. 

Fabius  Maximus,  iii,  33. 

FabriciuB,  ii»,  84,  79. 

Fabulae  Atellanie,  first  Roman  plays, 
iii.  376.  377. 

Faioum,  vale  of,  i,  294. 

Fame,  ii,  112. 

Familia,  the,  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, iii,  147,  148, 149. 

Family  names  of  the  Romans,  how 
taken,  Ui,  251. 

Fannia  lex,  iU.  226. 

Farce,  improvlBatory,  of  the  Romant, 
iii,  570. 

Fasces,  ensign  of  power,  iii,  173, 

Fasting,  theory  of,  of  the  Mahometan 
doctors,  i,  618. 

Fatalism,  iii,  822. 

Fatale  pignus  imperii,  iii,  132. 

Father  of  mankind,  i,  61. 

Fatima,  i,  480, 491,  492. 

Fatimites  of  Egypt,  i,  487. 

Fauces,  passages  in  a  Roman  house, 
iii,  220. 

Faun,  statue,  ii,  489. 

Fauna,  iii,  105. 

Fauns,  ii,  119 ;  in  Qreek  timgediet, 
Iii,  362. 

Faugana,  i,  490. 

Faunus,  iii,  105. 

Fausta,  iii,  69,  70. 

Faustina,  iii,  356. 

Favorinus,  iii,  281. 

Fear,  origin  of,  ii,  84. 
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FecUles,  iii,  119. 

FeeofChAroii,ii,  88. 

Feleaage«,  ii,  320. 

Fellahs,  modem,  i,  267. 

Female  beauty,  Arabian  poet's  idea 

of,  i,  522. 
Fenoea  of  the  Romans,  Ui,  88. 
Foielon,  ii,498. 
Fergiisson,  i,  161 . 
Ferlini,  monoments  of,  i,  265. 
Festiral,  U,  139,  140 ;  public,  of  the 

Romans,  iii,  138. 
Fertus,  iii,  287. 
Fe«,  i,  536. 
FIcana,  town,  iii,  154. 
Ftden«,  town,  iii,  154. 
Fldenates,  iii,  188. 
FlfiTulus,  iii,  277. 
Filial  aflfection  among  the  Grecians, 

U,  187. 
Finland,  i,  25. 
Finnic  colony,  i,  25. 
Finnish  idiom,  i,  40. 
tribe,  i,  80. 

Finno-U^frian  tribe,  I,  80. 

Finns,  i,  41. 

Firu,  veneration  paid  to,  i,  217. 

Fliihinpr,  a  sport  of  the  Romans,  iii, 
230. 

Flaccus,  Valerius,  iii,  78. 

Flamen  dialis,  iii,  119. 
martialis,  iii,  119. 

Flamines,  priests  of  Jupiter,  iii,  100, 
119;  drees  of  the,  120. 

FlamininuB,  Quintius,  iii.  49. 

Flaminius.  consul,  ii,  64,  65  ;  iii,  44. 

Flavius,  ('.,  iii,  108. 

Flax,  cultivation  of,  by  the  Romans, 
iii.  82. 

Flemish,  school  of  paintinpr,  ii,  425. 

Florirs  of  Roman  houses,  iii,  220. 

Flora,  iii.  105. 

Fl<»n'ncf,  iii,  72. 

FIon*ntine,  school  of  {lainting,  425. 

Flute  players,  Roman,  111,858. 
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Fo,  i,  97,  98. 

Follis,  or  balloon,  game  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ii,  229. 

Food  of  the  Assyrians,  i,  157, 168  ; 
of  the  ChsldsBans,  127;  of  the 
Egyptians,  365,  366;  of  the 
Greeks,  ii,  218,  214 ;  of  the  He- 
brews,  594,  595. 

Foot,  the  standard  of  Grecian  mea- 
surements, ii,  448. 
soldiers,  Roman,  pay  of,  iii,  898. 

Foreigners  in  the  Roman  army,  iii, 
887. 

Forests,  destltation  of.  In  Greece, 
ii,4. 

Fortifications,  Latin,  iii,  18. 

Fortuna,  iii,  106. 

Fortune,  U,  112,  146  ;  temple  of,  ill, 
127. 

Forum,  Roman,  Hi,  856 ;  desecrated, 
878. 

Fountains,  origin  of,  ii,  8. 

Four  kings,  league  of  the,  i,  100. 

Fourth  Presbyterian  church  of  Al- 
bany, i,  xxiv. 

France,  i.  11, 14,  489 ;  ii,  69,  464  ;  iU, 
73,  94,  425;  states-general  of, 
1,11. 

Fratres  ambarvalee,  iii,  118. 

French  language,  i,  28. 

Free-will,  doctrine  of,  iii,  822. 

Fresco  painting  of  the  Romans,  iii, 
348. 

Frugality  of  the  Romans  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  soldiers,  iii,  898. 

Frumentum  emptum,  iii,  417. 
Kstimatum,  417. 

Fudnus,  lake,  iii,  286. 

Fufian  law,  iii,  205. 

Fulling,  art  of,  ii,  74. 

Fulvia,  iii,  63. 

Funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians, 
i,  377-380 ;  of  the  Hebrews,  601. 
603 :  of  the  Grecians,  U,  221, 228 ; 
of  the  Romans,  iU,  264-371. 
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Furies,  the,  ii,  84,  86,  87  ;  origin  of, 
80 ;  how  represented,  87 ;  tragedy 
by  -Slschylus,  ii,  502. 

Fori  us,  iii,  274,  275. 

Furniture  of  the  Hebrews,  i,  593, 
594. 

Fuseli,  ii,  421. 


Gabii,  iii,  26. 

Gabriel,  i,474,  478,  502,503, 505, 507, 
508. 

Gades,  i,  650,  652,  653,  655,  671. 

Galatia,  i,  636,  682,  683. 

Galba,   Sergius,  Roman  orator,  iii, 
369. 

Gah-n,  i,  535  ;  ii.  466  ;  iii,  425. 

GaU'nuB,  iii,  68,  69. 

GaUlflPans,  i,  623. 

Galilee,  sea  of,  i,  555. 

Galli,  priests  of  Cybele,  i,  662, 687 ;  iii, 
121. 

Gallicia,  i,  40. 

Gallienus,  iii,  67,  94. 

Gallus,  i,  687 ;  iii,  121. 

Games,  lloman,  iii,  230-240 ;  Grecian, 
ii,  233-237. 

Ganges,  i.  33,  94,  76,  634. 

Gar-Dan  river,  i,  554. 

Gardara,  ruins  of,  i,  645. 

Gardening,  Roman,   iii,  85 ;   Egypt- 
ian, i,  301. 

Garonne,  i,  489. 

Gasna,  city,  i,  86. 

Gates  of  the  Roman  camp,  guard  at 
iii,  394. 

Gath,  i,  555. 

Gauls,  i.  33,  39,  41,  83,  84,  636,  683 ; 
ii.  101  ;  iii.  30,  31,  33,34,37,  38, 
43,  54,  58,  59,  60,  63,  68,  73,  74, 
195,  218,  309  ;  34. 
Gaza,  i,  281.483,  555  ;  u,  56  ;  iii,  290. 
Gaznevcdes,  i,  86. 
Gel>el-Bi'rkel,  i,  418. 
Gelwr,  i.  534. 


Gediosiay  ii,  58. 

Geese,  eacred,  saved  Rome,  iii,  90. 

Gelon,  ii,  29. 

C^elu,  saved  China  from  total  anxdlii- 

lation,  i,  91. 
Gem  engraving,  iii,  337. 
Gem-Shid,  i,  205. 

Genealogy  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  i, 
101. 

of  the  Scriptoree,  uncertauitT  in 
its  computation  of  time,  i,  46. 
Geneseric,  iii,  73, 
Genesis,  1,471. 
Genii,  ii,  118. 
Genius,  good,  ii,  146. 
Genoese,  i,  680. 
Gens,  the,  in  the  Roman  government, 

iu,  147, 148. 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  iii.  74. 
Gentiles,  isles  of  the,  i,  55. 
Genudos,  iii,  189. 
Genorios,  L.,  iu,  198, 19d. 
Geography  and  chronology,  i,  44. 
Geological  stmctnre  of   the  moon- 
tains  of  Egypt,  i,  259. 
Geometry,  Egypt's  knowledge  of,  i, 

59. 
Georgia,  i,  95,  646;   Christians  of, 

94. 
Georg^as  of  Leontine,  iii,  868. 
Georgics,  Virgil's,  iii,  864. 
Geougen  nation,  i,  85. 
Gepidse,  i,  83. 
Gerasa,  ruins  of,  1,  645. 
Gerizim,  mount,  i,  554. 
G  erman  language,  1,  56. 

family,  i,  36,  6Q. 

ocean,  iii,  58. 
Germanicus,  Roman  poet,  iii,  263, 

303,  367. 
Germany,  i,  11, 83,  489 ;  iii,  8, 67, 141 ; 

ancient  boundary  of,  i,  88 :  diets 

of,  11,  425. 
Get®,  i,  35. 
Getes,  country  of  the,  i,  94. 
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GhUeh.  i,  259,  418 ;  pjramids  of,  i, 

272,  278. 
Qhunfude,  i,  525. 
Giants,  origrin  of,  U,  80. 
Gibraltar,  i,  489,  652 ;  iU,  37. 
GUflfal.  i.  575. 
GitiaduB.  ii,  433. 
GUbro,  Acilios,  iii,  49. 
Gladiators.  Roman,  iii,  56,  286-240 ; 

shows  of,  875 ;  consecrate  them- 
selves to  Pluto,  ii,  90. 
Glass,  manafactare  of,  amon^  the 

Phoenicians,  i,  657 ;  in  Rome,  iii, 

91. 
Globos,  or  iflobe,  a  position  of  the 

Roman  army,  iii,  404. 
Gnidos.  ii.  104. 
Gnosticism,  iii,  325^7. 
Gnossus,  iii,  310. 
Gnostic  school,  iii,  316. 
God  in  history,  i,  207. 
Gods,  superior,  among  the  Romans, 
iii,  103, 104. 

of    the   afiections     and     social 
feelinp^s  among  the   Romans, 
iii.  ia5. 
Goguet,  i,  192. 
Golden  age  introduced  in  Greece,  ii, 

82. 
Gomorrah,  i,  555. 
Gordlan  knot,  i,  686. 
Gordias  I.  i.  686. 
Goniium.  i,  686. 
Gorjfiwi,  ii,  3aS,  3:J0,  331.  343. 
Gorg«>n.  monster,  ii,  113 ;  iii,  18. 
Gordons,  the,  ii,  1 19. 
Gomon,  palace  of,  i,  425. 
GortvH.  ii,  13. 
Gcjshen.  i.  275. 
Gothic  Btyl<»  of  archit4'cture,  i,  431. 

net*,  34. 
GotliK,  i.  H2.  431.  488 ;  iii.  67.  70. 
Gov*'mment  of  the  ArabianA,  i,  522- 

529 ;  of  ilie  AwyrianH,  153-155  ; 

of  (^haldipa.   125;  of  Carthage, 


Government,  continued  — 

iii,  36,  87 ;  of  the  Egyptians,  i, 
881-899 ;  of  the  Etruscans,  iii, 
10;  of  Greece,  U,  28&-296 ;  of 
the    Hebrews,    i,   604-616;   of 
the     Medo-Persians,    221-235 ; 
of  the  Latins,   iii,  17;  of  the 
Phoenicians,  i,  669-674;  among 
the    Phrygians,    689;    of    the 
Romans,    iii,    18^-209;  of  the 
Sabines,  18-15. 
Government,  laws,  and  political  in- 
stitutions of  Thebes,  Corinth 
and  Argos,  ii,  268-271. 
foundation  of,  i,  4. 
political  institutions  and  laws 

of  the  Athenians,  U,  260-268. 
political  institutions  and  laws  of 

the  Spartans,  ii,  289-260. 
problems  in,  to  whidi  the  Gre- 
cian development  may  be  cdop 
sidered  to  have  furnished  a 
soluUon,  ii,  290-295. 
Gracchi,  iii.  87. 

Gracchus,  Caius,  iii,  87. 

Caius  Sempronius,  Roman  ora- 
tor, iii,  206,  207,  869,  870. 

Tiberius,  Roman  orator,  iii,  87, 
206.  869,  870. 

T.  Sempronius,  iii,  87. 
Graces,  the,  ii,  118  ;  offspring  of  Ju- 
piter, 93. 
Grain,  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  iii, 

82  ;  winnowing.  Roman  method 

of,  88;  imports  of,  into  Rome,  89, 

90. 
Granada,  i,  544,  536,  652. 
Granaries  of  the  Romans,  iii,  90. 
Grand  Lama,  i,  98. 
Granicus,  baUle  of  the,  i,  210. 
Gratian.  iii,  71.93. 
Grt»at  Canal  of  Babylon,  I,  179. 

Hall  at  Susa.  i,  242. 

Se))tis,  i,  658. 

Wall  of  China,  i,  90, 91.  96, 179. 
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Greece?,  i,  2,  7,  8,  15, 16,  36,  57,  59, 
81.  85, 87,  309. 210, 252. 816. 317. 
444,  536,  608,  673.  678,  685,  693 ; 
iii.  18,  37,  45.  49,  52.  55.  60.  63, 
67,  96.  101,  103,  105,  127,  134, 
135.  252,  272,  274,  275,  276.  288, 
300.  301.  309,  335.  336.  337.  339. 
344,  345.  359.  360 ;  its  deecrip- 
tion  and  history,  ii.  1-70;  its 
boiindarit^.  1.  2.  3 ;  extent  of. 
2 ;  the  most  southern  country 
in  Europe.  2 ;  its  divisions. 
3  ;  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Pclasgi  and  Hellenes.  12 ; 
Pelaspric  r(>mains  in.  13 ;  its 
inhabitants  princi(>ally  derived 
from  the  Hellenes,  14 ;  the 
immigration  into,  set  in  motion 
the  elements  of  civilization, 
15  ;  Cadmus  first  introduced  the 
use  of  letters  into.  15;  early 
colonization  of,  by  the  Elgyptians 
and  Phoenicians,  argument  in 
favor  of,  16  ;  early  infested  by 
bands  of  robbers,  16 ;  the  Tro- 
jan war  the  cause  of  a  great 
many  troublt^  in,  18.  migra- 
tion into,  21.  22;  colonies  of. 
25-30 ;  its  first  entrance  into 
proneral  history  the  result  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  31 ;  coasts  of, 
colonize<i,  i,  33 ;  wars  with  the 
Persians,  ii.  31-38  ;  tn^asury  of. 
removed  from  Delos  to  Athens. 
40 ;  domestic  troubles  in,  40,  et 
stHj. ;  undtT  the  dominion  of  Ma- 
oodonia,  52 ;  Demosthenes'  ex- 
ertions to  Hi^^ure  the  fretnlom  of, 
5i) ;  intHKiuction  of  the  Romans  i 
into,  04 ;  the  Romans  proclaim 
lihorty  to,  65 ;  rtniuotHl  to  a  Ro- 
man province  under  tlie  name  ' 
<>f  Adinia,  6<l ;  subject  to  the 
Turks,  G7;  n»volution  in,  in 
1820,  m;  sei>arat<Hl   from  Tur- 


Greece,  oontinaed-— 

l^ey.  69 ;  ultimately  becomes  i 

limited  monarchy,  09 ;  ItsiDdo*- 

try,  70-77 ;  ita  religion,  TO-IW ; 

its  element  c^  society,  165-237 ; 

its    government.    238-296;    iu 

philosophy,    297-406;    its   ait. 

407-533. 
Greek  art.  in  comparison  with  the 
Egyptian,  i,  446.  447. 

character,  its  formation,  1, 37. 

langua^,  i,  28>  39, 56  ;  preaerra- 
tion  of  the,  37 ;  saperior  to  the 
Latin,  iii,  361. 

tragedies,  mode  of  introducing 
satire,  iii,  362. 
Greeks,  i,  31,  37,  88.  150.  152,  170. 

209,  280,  281.  318.  385.  3M.  403. 

412.  443,  533,  647,  658,  683 :  iii. 

76,  222.  232,  233,  265. 
Grote,  Mr.,  ii,  15, 17. 
Guadalquiver,  i,  652. 
Guadiana,  i,  652. 
Gala,  god,  i,  121. 
Gunpowder  known   to  the  ancient 

Arabians.  1,  542, 546. 
Gushan.  i.  275. 
Gustavus  Adolphna,  ii,  528. 
Gyera,  iii,  302. 
Gyges.  i.  689. 
Gymnasia,    the   Grecian,    famished 

models  for  Grecian  aitiata,  ii,  441 , 
Gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Grecians, 

ii.  192. 193. 196, 197,  198. 
Gyges,  origin  of,  ii,  80. 


IIadadt»8er,  i,  678. 

Hades,  ii.  87.  88.  90.  91, 

Hadrian,  iii,  841,  857 ;  pantheon  of, 

ii.  456. 
Iliemus,  mount,  i,  88. 
Ila'redium,  allotment  of  land,  ii,  79. 
Hagar,  city  of,  i,  468. 
Ilagarenes.  i.  468,  469. 


HkgultM,  I,  468,  469. 

Bake.  346. 

HkliM.  Dr.,  I,  46. 

H*U,  1,  62S. 

Eklianiu,   Sl«TtuM  defeUed  I 


•.  U,  27, 


Halja,  i.  202,  206 :  river,  i,  680. 
Hun,  I.  flu's;),  Mt.  267,  268,  467,  657^ 

dwxixluiMof,  1, 460. 
Flwmii'luni.  i.  34Ji. 
UcniwIrTuli'v,  Djmpba  of  the  woods, 

U,  118. 
HmuIi.  1,S01,  638. 


I   148. 


i.  4(1. 


,  iugtuge,  1,  36,  27,  110; 
nee.  IS,  86,  60,  112, 197,  199, 
S67,  631 ;  phjuiaJ  cbumcl«ri» 
tiai  nf,  109  ;  the  pkmeera  of  drl- 
ILuAiun,  1,  R4. 

Bantnuinil.Hijn.  Jabi-zD.,  I,  vl.  )i. 

HanRinR  pmO.ns-ir  Bkbylon,  i,  175. 

nnirill.1.  «a7;  iiJO,  01;  iil, 43-60. 
275,  403. 

nspi.  i.  449. 

Hu-b.  i.  470. 

Hui-Di.  PiTnian.  1,  227. 

Hirk...  I.:i4.-) 

narli-qiiin.  ori((in  of,  iii,  376, 

UamioQU.  ii,  110. 

Hann>.nld>f>.  il.  460. 

Han«in>*.  I.  3<U. 

Han>'*«.  thu,  ii,  118. 

Kanx^rmli^,  i.  UH.  340. 

H.rrii..  lion,  l™,  i.  Iii. 

Hani,  1.  :h. 

Hu-UD,  i.  492. 

naran-allUjirhid.  I,  287,  S50.  532. 

Hanuplciti.    iii.   97,   114,    US,  116, 


EasMU)  Puba,  1,  888. 
H««a  pnra,  the,  reward  of  th«  Ro- 
mati  soldier,  ill,  407. 

or  spear,  of  the  Boman  soldier, 
lU,  S97. 
Hastatl,  or  speuman,  iii,  88& 
Hal,  1,  840. 
Havilah,  1. 467,  466. 
Haj,  talmng  of,  bj  the  Bomana,  111, 

88. 
Bazael,  1.  638.  670. 
Hea,  or  Hoa,  god,  1,  119,  130. 124. 
Head  dreas  of  the  Bomu  women,  U] 

314,  218. 
Hebe,  11. 9S. 
Hebrew,  1, 187 ,-  laognags,  dialect  of 

the  Semitic,  26,  38 ;  poMt?,  60 ; 

race,  38. 
Hebrew^  1, 66,  58,  268, 4M,  467,  646, 

661,  6W;  mlMlOD  of  the,  264; 

origiiuJ  dialect  of,  S8. 
Hebron,  1, 609. 
Hecate,  1,  889;    11.  ISO;    nune  of 

Diana.  99. 
Ti.-.-ip.r  i.<iii[ 

Hedjai,  i,  465,  470,  497,  526. 
Heeren,  ii,  244,  467.  680. 

H.'pi-l.i.Ml, 

I[v)(.-nioniB,  ii,  238, 271,  876. 

Hptfira,  1,  46.  474,  486, 487,  408,  601, 

903. 
Heifvr,  the  saoriSoe  to  Jnno,  U,  187. 
Ili-Ii-D,  I,  661.688. 
HeliuUc.  il.  129. 
Helirt'.  ii,  273. 

Hi'licon,  il.  9 ;  monnt.  118, 478. 
H.-li,iHnl.nlu,..  ill,  863. 
Helinpolis,  1, 2W,  825,'S89, 850, 861, 

356,  386,  890,  407. 
Helioa,  Sol,  Phmbus,  Apollo,  or  Son, 

a.  96 ;  origlii  of,  80. 
Hellas,  U.  3.  5. 9. 
HeIlen.U,  14.102,115. 
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HeUenes,  u,  158  ;  iii,  17  ;  tribe,  how 
called,  ii,  18  ;  driven  out  of  their 
original  wjats  by  a  deluge,  13 ; 
cxpelliKl  the  Pelasgi  from  Thes- 
saly,  14;  the  parent  stock  of 
the  Grecians,  14 ;  their  divisions, 
14. 

Hellenic  tribes,  ii,  121  ;  race,  ii,  27. 

Helle8iH>nt,  i,  33,  684 ;  iii,  37,  67. 

Helmet,  Galea,  headpiece  of  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  iii,  396. 

Helos,  ii.  231),  241. 

Helots,  ii,  24,  40,  230,  240,  241. 

Homonian  dialect,  i,  33. 

Hephaestos,  or  Vulcan,  ii,  103, 104. 

Hera,  or  Juno,  ii,  94,  95,  96. 

Heracleoi)olitt«,  i,  348. 

Heracles,  or  Hercuh«,  ii,  113,  114. 

Heraclidfe  dynasty,  i,  689 ;  ii,  14,  19, 
21,  239,  240,  351. 

Heraclitean  school,  iii,  281 ;  philo- 
sophy as  developed  in,  ii,  325- 
327. 

Heraolites,  ii,  368 ;  iii,  317. 

Heraclitus,  ii,  303,  325,  340. 

Heraclius,  1,481,482,483. 

Herat,  i,  90,  150. 

Hercuk*,  i,  325,  348,  663,  666,  667 ; 
ii,  7,  16,  19,  113,  115,  119,  241, 
411.  442,  447  ;  iii,  104,  121,  345, 
348;  how  re])resente<l,  114;  pil- 
lars of,  i,  50,  652,  653,  678 ;  son 
of  Jupiter,  ii,  94  ;  temple  of,  132  ; 
twelve  labors  of,  described,  113, 
114. 

Hercyne,  river,  ii,  146. 

Hercynian  forest,  i,  34. 

Herda,  battle  at,  iii,  90. 

Hercnniiift,  i,  414  ;  iii,  284,  285. 

Herir,  i,  149. 

H(?rma'a  tVrttival,  ii,  140. 

Hcinnjeuni,  oajH',  naval  i'ngagement 
near,  iii,  40.  41. 

Hermew,  or  Mercury,  i,  250,  342,  395, 
402,  403,  408,  414  ;  ii,  105,  426. 


Hermanric,  i,  83. 

Hermes  Trismejj^us,  a  different  be- 
ing from  the  Hermes  of  Greece. 

ii,  105. 
Hermias,  ii,  384. 
Hermoneans,  ii,  88. 
Hermonthis,  i,  346,  429. 
Hermopolis  Magna,  i,  350,  439. 
Hermotybl,  i,  385. 
Hennas,  i,  682 ;  ii,  20. 
Hermans,  iii,  28. 
Herod,  i,  561,  563,  575,  601 ;  pftlam 

of,  563. 
Herodians,  i,  623;  djnasty,  11,  561, 

562. 
Herodotus,  i,  88,  119,  150,  174. 200, 

201-2,221,  228.  270,281, 291,294. 

387,  390,  402,  420,  429,  449,  450, 

679,  689,  692 ;  ii,  237.  270. 
Heroides  of  Ovid,  iii,  867. 
HerpUis,  ii,  384. 
Herssea,  Greek  festival,  iii,  138. 
Hesiod,  U,  71,  84,  298.  471,  478,  474. 

475. 
Hesperidee,  garden  of,  ii,  113. 
Hestia,  or  Voeta,  ii,  106. 
Hexameter  verse,  satire  embodied  in 

by  Lucilius,  iii,  362. 
Hezekiab,  i,  628. 
Hiempsal,  iii,  53. 
Hieracon,  1,  350. 
Hieraconpolis,  i,  350. 
Hierapolis,  iii,  304. 
Hieratic  character,  1,  401. 
Hiero,  king  of  SyracuBe,  iii,  88. 
Hierocles,  iii,  288. 
Hieroglyphic  character,  i.  401. 
HieromnemouB,  a  representative  class 

in  the  amphictyonic  coondl,  ii. 

279. 
Hieropolis,  i,  660. 

High  places  of  the  Hebrews,  i.  575. 
Ilimmaleh,  i,  14 ;  mountains,  5,  25, 

75,  76. 
Hindo-khuh,  i,  148,  176,  200. 
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mnda-khnh,  moe,  i  204. 

Hindoos,  i,  78,  266, 270 ;  intellect  of, 
7 ;  not  neoenaiy  to  consider  the 
dTilisstion  of,  15. 

HiDdostan,  i,  86,  04,  248;  plains  of, 
88. 

Hinnom,  i,  ((55. 

Hlppsrchus,  11, 472. 

Hippssos,  ii,  820. 

Hippiss,  ii,  82, 88,  262,  808,  880,  881. 

Hippo,  11.  820. 

Hippocntes,  1,  88, 535. 

Hlppoerene,  11,  4 ;  fountain,  118. 

Hippodamia,  11. 110. 

Htppodrome,  11,  281. 

Hippolfta,  girdle  of,  11, 118. 

Hii^ljtos,  11, 110. 

Hiimm,  king,  1, 640, 666, 667. 

Hispalis,  1, 652. 

Historians,  Roman,  ill,  279. 

HIstorj,  definition  of,  1,  1 ;  present 
mode  of  teaching,  1 ;  a  record  of 
hnman  progress,  2;  revelations 
of,  2;  development  of,  8,  4; 
events  of,  where  transpired,  5; 
g«v>graphy  and  chronology  Im- 
portant to  he  considered  in  con> 
nection  with,  44;  saccessfully 
cultivated  hj  the  Arahians,  580 ; 
the  result  of  the  Bible  being 
struck  out  of,  557. 

Hit,  i.  178. 179. 

Hi)a.  i.  120, 138.  124. 

Hodhail  tribe,  i,  501. 

Holagon  Khan,  i,  92. 

Holocausts  of  the  Hebrews,  1,  582. 

Home  manufactures  of  the  Phceni- 
dans,  1,656 

Homer.  I,  647 ;  U,  7.  71,  84,  108,  126, 
192.  211,  287.  298,  844. 859,  482, 
446.  448,  471-76,  481,  484,  494. 

Honain.  valley  of,  i,  676. 
Honey  of  Mount  Hymettus,  11,  4. 
Hfmoria.  Hi.  74. 

Hooorins.  ill,  72.  78, 117,  240. 


Hoptetes,  Oredan  soldiers,  11, 515. 

Horace,  writer  of  jocose  satire.  111, 
862 ;  a  luminary  of  the  Augus- 
tan age,  866. 

Horn,  the  o£BBpring  of  Jupiter,  11, 98, 
108 ;  or  the  seasons,  ill,  106 ;  <» 
the  hours,  11, 118. 

Horatil,  ill,  28. 

Horatius  Codes,  legend  of,  ill,  28. 

Hor,  mount.  1, 468, 644. 

Horeb,  mountains  o(  1, 468. 

Hor-hat,  1,840, 846. 

Horpire,  1, 846. 

Horse     flesh,     t^nim^li^     m^ni^<w    of 

cooking  1, 99. 
Hor-Sened-To,  i,  846. 
Hortenda,  iU,  259. 
Hortendan  law,  ill,  202. 
Hortendus,  Boman  antor,  iU,  202, 

259,870.       * 
Horus,  god,  i,  884.  885,  886,  888, 

889, 840, 841. 845, 840, 412. 
Hosea,  king,  1.280. 
Hosdn,  1, 486, 487. 
Hospitium,  iU,  224. 
Hostillns,  TuUlns,  iU,  184. 
Hours,  ii,  118 ;  see  Horv. 
Houses,  and  the  domestic  arruige- 

mente  of  the  Romans,  ill,  221 ; 

of  the  Hebrews,  i.  592, 598. 
Hundred-armed  giants,  origin  of,  ii, 

80,81. 
Hungarians,  i,  42,  44. 
Hungary.!, 42, 80, 92 ;  ill.  67 ;  plains 

of.  i,  88. 
Huns,  i,  81,  82;   white,  i,  81,  85; 

their  mlsdon,  81 ;  expiration  of 

the  power  oi,  84. 
Hunting,  a  sport  of  the  Romans,  ill, 

229.280. 
Huruk,  1, 107. 
Huski,  god,  1, 120. 
Hyadnthns,  11, 98, 4ia 
Hyagnis,  11. 468. 
Hybla.  ii.  28. 
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Hydramaut,  monuments  at,  i,  64. 

Hydromancy,  ii,  151. 

Hvgeia,  ii,  112. 

Hyksos,  i,208,  269,274,  277,390,  421, 

430  ;  definition  of,  275. 
Hymen,  iii,  105. 

Hymenseos,  merry  bridal  song,  ii,  470. 
Hymethus,  mount,  ii,  4,  12. 
Hypatia,  iii,  290. 
Hyperbius,  ii,  74. 
Hyperbolufl,  ii,  262. 
Hyperides,  ii,  492. 
Hyperion,  origin  of,  ii,  80;  marries 

Thia,  80. 
Hyrcania,  i,  75, 184,  636. 
Hyrcanian  mountains,  i,  184. 
Hyrcanus,  i,  561. 
HystasiKJs,  i,  208 ;  ii,  57. 
Hystaspid  dynasty,  i,  208. 


lambo,  i,  525. 

Iberia,  ii,  2. 

Iberians,  i,  40,  41. 

Iberus,  river,  iii,  43. 

Ibrahim,  i,  491,  497 ;  takes  possession 

of  Navarin,  ii,  68. 
Icelanders,  i,  34. 
Icelos,  ii,  150. 
Iconium,  sultans  of,  i,  92. 
Iconoclasts,  iii,  350. 
Ictinus,  ii,  453,  454. 
Ida,  mount,  i,  683,  684 ;  ii,  56. 
Idflpan,  name  under  which  Jupiter 

was  worshiped,  ii,  94. 
Idalia,  ii,  104, 
Idumea,  i,  463,  470. 
Ignatius,  iii,  312;  epistles  of,  312. 
Igurs,  i,  103. 
Ihoah,  i,  347. 
II.  god,  i,  118. 
IldJco,  i,  84. 
Hi,  river,  i.  77. 
Hiad,  Homer's,  u,  18,  471,  472 ;    iii, 

365. 


niflsas,  river,  ii,  4, 11, 159,  202. 

nioaradamos,  i,  181. 

niyrla,  ii,  55 ;  iii,  58. 

Illyrian  dialect,  i,  35  ;  mee,  36. 

Illyrians,  ii,  58. 

niyricum,  iu,  43,  50,  51. 

Has,  ii,  100. 

Imaum,  i,  487. 

Imaus,  i,  75. 

Immortals,  body  of  Persian  soldiers, 

ii,  35. 
Imperator,  the  title  of,  boyr  bestowed, 

iU,  408. 
Imperial  Rome,  iii,  207-209. 
Imports  of  the  Assyrians,  i,  150. 
Inachus,  ii,  12, 161. 
Indes,  iii,  95. 
India,  i,  25,  26,  70,  78,  81.  90,  150. 

316,  339,-469,  490,  500,  583,  636, 

643,  645 ;  invaded,  ii,  57. 
Indian  ocean,  i,  55,  86, 198,  4A2,  468, 

469,  653,  680. 
Indo-Chinese  penlnsala,  i,  81. 

European  language,  i,  38;  nation, 
56, 57,58,  59,  60;  race,  15, 55, 
56,  80, 199,  200. 
Inductive  process  of  phUoeophy,  iii, 

275. 
Indus,  i,  88,  58,  57,  58,  70, 85,  ^86, 94, 

198;  upper,  200. 
Industry  of  the  Arabbms,  i,  497-500 ; 

of  the  Babylonians,    183-285; 

of  the  Egyptians,  38^-829 ;  the 

foundation  of,  4 ;  of  the  Greeks, 

ii,  70-77;   of  the  Palestine,  i, 

565-571 ;  of  the  Medo-Peraians, 

211 ;  of  the  Phoenicians,  643-457 ; 

of  the  Romans,  iii,  76-95 ;  of  the 

Trojans,  i,  684. 
Infanticide,  in  Greece,  ii,  184. 
Infants,  treatment  of,  in  Greece,  ii, 

183,184. 
Intaglio  rilevato  of  the  Egyptians,  i, 

436,438. 
Interlude  in  Gre^  tngediet,  111,883. 
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iterrez,  the,  in  the  .Boman  goyem- 

ment,  iii,  178. 
atiodiiction,  i,  148. 
nTaakm  of  Qreeoe  under  Xerxee,  ii, 

84,  85,  36. 
InvocAtion  of  aaints,  i,  98. 
loo^ii,  14. 
Iflttia,  i,  682,  608 ;  11.20,147,399,801, 

808,  804,  870 ;  iU,  86, 117, 824. 
Ionian  ooloniee,  ii,  86,  28. 

or     Athenian    race,    character 
of,  ii,  28 ;  approximates  to  the 
French,  28; 
i,86;  ii,  2,  7,  282,  680. 
ii,  8, 14, 20, 276, 277, 278. 
Ionic  idiom,  i,  87. 

order  of  architecture,  ii,  182,  868, 
854,  454456 ;  probable  source 
of,  i,  241. 
sect,  Thales  the  founder  of,  ii, 

400. 
school,  the  philosophj  as  dere- 
loped  in,  808^00. 
lotans,  i,  41. 
Iowa,   dtj,    i,  xiT,    Unirersity  of, 

XiT. 

Iphicrates,  i,  288 ;  U,  50. 
Iphitns,  U.  281. 
Ipsambnl,  temple  at,  i,  437. 
Ipsns,  batUe  of.  i,  634,  635 ;  ii,  58. 
Iiak.  proTinoe  of,  i,  482,  483,  674 
Iranian  language,  i,  28;  monarchy 

204 ;  nation,  25 ;  race,  55,  199. 
Iimwaddi,  river,  i,  25,  76.  81. 
Ireland,  i,  24 ;  language  of,  38. 
Iris,  i,  682;  ii.  95, 110,  111. 
Irish  dialect,  i,  88. 
Irrigation,  artificial,  of  the  Assjrians, 

,    i.  147. 148. 
Irtish  rirer,  1,  77. 

i,  654, 572, 604. 

iii,290. 
U,402. 
Isaiah,  i,  628. 
Isaniia,  i,  682. 

60 


Ishitha  (Seth),  i,  51. 

Ishithians,  sect,  i,  51. 

Ishmael,  i,  468,  469,  517. 

Ishmaelites,  i,  184,  497. 

Ishtar,  i  124. 

Isis,  goddess,  i,  882,  888,  884,  885, 
838,  840, 842, 845,  846,  855,  505, 
507, 664 ;  ii,  99. 

Islam,  i,  476. 

Islamism,  i,  478, 506. 

Ism  Allah,  science  of;  i,  580. 

Ismaelians,  i,  92. 

Isociates,  ii,  287 ;  885, 402. 

Ispahan,  i,  85,  86, 685. 

Israel,  i,  688;  11,468;  mountains  of; 
i,  554;  kingdom  M;  659, 660. 

IsraeUtes,  i,  148, 155, 688 ;  settlement 
of,  in  E^gjpt,  i,  276. 

Issus,  i,  210  ;bajr  of,  11,56. 

Istar,  or  Nana,  goddess^  i,  128. 

Isthmian  games,  ii,  9, 49, 66, 286. 

Italian  language,  i,  28. 

Italic  war,  iii,  55. 

Italietes,  ill,  4. 

Italos,  a  Greek  word,  Italj  derived 
fhmi,iii,  77. 

Italy,  i,  2, 11.  86,  88,  89,  84, 488 ;  tt, 
13,  90,  101,  274,  810,  854,  481, 
447,  453 ;  iii,  2^,  9, 12, 15, 17, 81 
87, 89, 48, 46, 47, 48, 54, 55, 59, 60, 
62,  63.  65,  68,  72,  76,  89,  90,  98, 
102,  122, 187, 175, 180,  182, 208, 
205,  272,  276,  801,  841,  336,  887, 
838,344,  847,  850 ;  ooasU  of  oolo. 
nised,  i,  83 ;  oondiUonof,  invest!- 
gated  at  the  foundation  of  Borne, 
iii,  8, 4.  5. 

Ithaca,  ii,  472. 

Iva,  god,  i,  121. 

Iva.lush  IV,  i,  141, 142 ;  U,  119. 

Ivan,  kingdom  of,  i,  28,  85,  204, 
245. 

Ivory  used  by  the  Assyrians  in  their 
fteiiture,  i,  150. 

Izion,  his  doom  for  his  boast,  ii,  90. 
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Jab,  river,  i,  491. 
Jacob,  i,  470,  572, 604,  659, 674. 
Jamblicus,  iii,  286,  287, 288. 
Janiculum  hill,  iii,  24.  27,  28, 102. 
Janus,  iii,  42,   102,  104 ;  temple  of, 

22,  65, 100, 127. 
Japan,  sea  of,  i,  43, 76. 
J  apetus,  origin  of,  ii,  80 ;   marries 

Cl^Tnene,  80. 
Japhet,  i,  51,  267. 
Japyges,  iii,  4. 
Jason,  i,  601 ;  ii,  18,  115. 
Javelin,  tlirowing  the,  game  of  the 

Romans,  iii,  229. 
Jealousy  of  the  Arabians,  i,  518. 
Jebus,  i,  562. 
Jebusites,  i,  562. 
Jebus-Salem  [Jerusalem,]  i,  562. 
Jenesei,  river,  i,  49. 
Jericlio,  i,  561. 
Jeroboam,  i,  559. 
Jerusalem,  i,  180,  218,  483,  615,  559, 

560,  562^64.  573,  575,  601,  633 ; 

iii,  354  ;  Egyptians  take,  i,  280 ; 

siege  of,  iii,  411. 
Jesus,  i,  506.  508. 
Jew,  i,  56. 
Jewish  nation,  mission  of  the,  i,  207 ; 

religion,  i,  28. 
Jews,  i,  155, 179,  203. 357, 638  ;  when 

pn)j)eriy  termed,  560. 
Jezebel,  i.  666.  667. 
Jezreel.  plain  of,  i.  554.  555. 
Job,  ii,  494  ;  book  of,  i,  628,  629. 
Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  ii,  115. 
Jocastus,  ii,  116,  117. 
Joktah,  i,  400-469. 
Joktanitos,  i,  400. 
Jonah,  i,  130. 
Jones,  Sir  William,  i,  204. 
Jordan,  i.  554. 
Jost^pli,  i.  184,270,  270,321,  362,  402. 

416,  428. 
Josc^di'H  w('ll,  i,  296.  297. 
Josephus,  i,  46. 


Joshua,  i,  658,  502,  572, 606,  610 ;  n. 

458. 
Jofiiah,  i,  281. 
Jove,  ii,  110, 124. 
Joviala,  Roman  festival,  iii,  133. 
Jovian,  iii,  71. 

Jubilee,  year  of,  i,  560,  570, 587. 
Judah,  i,  633 ;  moantains  of,  554 ;  tribe 

of,  559 ;  kingdom  of;  559. 560. 
Judea,  i,  180,  280,  562,  606 ;  Hi,  34a 
Jugortha,  iii,  53,  54. 
Jugorthine  war,  iii,  53,  54. 
Julia,  iii.  59,  262,  303. 
Julian,  i,  564 ;  iii,  287-280 ;  erant,  i. 

488 ;  the  Apostate,  iii,  71 ;  IHdioi. 

iU,94. 
Jonia,  iii,  262. 
Junius  Brutus  oondonns  his  sons  to 

death,  iii,  27. 
Juno,  i,  119,  661,  662 ;  ii,  94,  95,  97, 

101, 103, 104,  111,  118, 124.  135. 

443,  444;  iii,  101, 103;  her  par- 
entage, ii,  81 ;  how  repfesented, 

ii,  96 ;  temple  of,  U,  454 ;  iii,  127; 

wife  of  Jupiter,  ii,  93. 
Junonia,  Roman  festival,  iii,  138. 
Jupiter,  i,  119,  121,  178,  104,  213. 

325,  384,  661,  662 :  ii.  94,  88. 95. 

97,  101-105,  107.  100. 110.  118. 

115, 118, 120, 121, 124,  126. 130. 

135, 146. 147,  210,  425,  432, 448 ; 

iii,  100,  102, 108,  110, 127 ;  Am 

mon,  i,  228 ;  his  realm,  ii.  S3 ; 

how  represented,  04;  planet,  i. 

122 ;  presented  with  bis  thmider- 

bolt,  ii.  81 ;    statue  of,  U.  184. 

135 ;  iii,  337 ;  temple  of;  u,  453. 
Jus  honorarium,  iii,  176. 

hoepitium,  iii,  224. 
Justinian,  iii.  290. 
Juvenal,  satires  of,  iii.  863,  867. 


Kaaba,  i,  472,  473,  475,  476,  477,  405. 
496,  502,  514,  530,  5tf . 
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Kmde«U,  plains  of,  i,  483. 
Kadijah.  i,  472,  473. 
Kadraits.  i,  470. 
Kaianian  dynasty,  i,  206. 
Kaiomarth,  the  foonder  of  the  Pesh- 

dadian  djuaaty,  i,  205. 
Kaled,  i,  475,  482. 
Kama,  river,  i,  92. 
Kaiidil  moontalns,  i,  150. 
Kant,  i,  541. 
Karakomm,  i,  89,  98. 
Karmath.  i,  494,  495. 
Karmathians,  i,  494. 
Kamac,  i,  425.  426,  427 ;  hjpostjle 

hall  of.  278 ;  temple  of,  278,  279, 

280.281.428. 
Kashfrar,  river,  i,  77. 
Kaar.  i.  177. 
Katabeni.  i.  468. 
Kedar,  i,  470. 
Keli-ahin  paM,  i,  149. 
Kenanah  tribe,  i,  501. 
Kendah  tribe,  i,  518. 
Keotai  moantainB,  i,  75. 
Kerman  dynastj.  i,  86. 
Khabour.  river,  i,  134. 
Khaled,  i,  482.  483. 
Khalali.  i.  143. 
Khamil.  i.  43. 

Khaniii-Nipra,  tenipl«),  i.  119. 
Kh«*m.  ffod.  I.  827.  ;«8.  330. 
Kheme.  the  land  of  Ham,  i,  269. 
Khitan».  i.  96. 
Khr>niK),  i.  345. 
KhoranfMin.  i.  202.  491. 
KhorealMul.  i.  161.  164. 
Khonr.  I.  136.  148. 
Kh(i«nMfi,  i,  205. 
Khotrn  riv«T,  I,  77. 
Kh<rzaah  tribe.  1.501. 
Khutaktliu.  i,98. 
Kin  dvnantr,  I.  91. 

dominionjt  in  China,  i.  91. 
Klnj;.  th»*.  in  th«»  Roman  jjovernment. 
iii.    i:)K-141  ;  of  HparU,  U.  241. 


Kinpfanoola  moantains,  i,  76. 
Kind's     mountain,  Persepolis,    the 
tombe   of  the  kinp^s  of  Persia 
situated  at,  i,  241 ;  described  241. 

Kiow.  i,  92. 

Kipratvbat,  i,  109, 110. 

Kipsah,  plains  of,  i,  92. 

Kipsar,  i,  94. 

Kirk,  Edward  N.,  i,  xxiv. 

Knights,  the  comedy,  by  Aristo- 
phanes, ii,  510,  512. 

Koht,  goddess,!, 845 

Koran,  i,  95,  478,  479,  484,  488,  489, 
490,  495,  502,  508,  505,  506,  510, 
516.  522,  529. 

Koreish,  tribe,  i,  470,  471,  475,  499, 
501, 518. 

Koreishltfls,  i,  478. 

Kouyunjik  pakoes,  1, 164. 
mound,  1, 186. 

Kndor  Lagamer,  1, 119. 

Knen-lnn,  moantaiii,  i,  76,  77. 

Ku&,  i,  486,  492, 494,  496. 

Kuna,  science  of, !,  681.  ^ 

Kurdistan,  i,  105,  142. 

Kuthami,  i,  50, 51. 


Laban,  i,  656. 

Labienus,  iii.  107. 

Labor,  division  of  ,  i,  12 ;  origin  of, 

84. 
I^borofMiarchod.  i,  181. 
Labyrinth,  built  by  Amenemes,  i,  274 . 
La€»d«mon.  i.  210 ;  U,  432,  488,  524. 
Laccdipmonians,  ii,  99,  279. 
I^Achcsis,  one  of  the  Fates,  ii,  85. 
lAchna,  i.  465. 
I^aconia,  i,  37 ;  ii,  6,  7,  10, 15,  19,  28, 

49.  196.  239,  240.  247,  249,  268, 

269.  281.  284,  519 ;  earthquake 

at.  89. 
LactanUus.  iii,  814. 
LffluB.  iii.  274. 
Lfl»rUtts,  Diogenes.  iU,  809. 
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Lffitorius,  iii,  190. 

La^da?,  race,  i.  268,  284 

Lagiis,  ii,  50. 

Lajihan,  i,  150. 

Lama    doctrine,    i,  98;  worshipper 
oftlie,  i,  97. 

Laraachus,  ii,  44. 

Lamontations  of  Jeremiah,  i,  629. 

Lam])8,  use  of,  in  Greece,  ii,  73. 

Lami)RacuP,  i,  234 ;  ii,  27,  307,  370, 
396. 

Land  trade  of  the  PlioDnicians,  664, 
et  seq. 

Landscape  painting  of  the  Romans, 
iu.  348. 

Language,  the  present  mode  of 
viewing,  i,  22  ;  the  original  three 
great  families  of,  22  ;  agglutina- 
tion of,  23 ;  Chinese,  its  mono- 
syllabic character,  23,  24 ;  the 
oldest  form  of,  24 ;  roots  of  the 
Egj'ptian  monosyllabic,  26 ;  pro- 
nominal system  of,  26 ;  death  of 
the  Ilamitic,  26 ;  i)eculiarity  of 
the  Semitic,  27  ;  development  of 
the  Semitic,  27 ;  different  idioms 
of  the  Semitic,  28  ;  the  Indo-Eu- 
rojwan  is  that  to  which  the  des- 
tinies of  civilization  have  been 
conmiitted,  28 ;  what  compose  the 
family  of  Indo-Eurojwan,  28 ;  ter- 
minational  stage  of,  29  ;  monosyl- 
labic, radical,  inorganic,  or  Chi- 
nese stageof,  29;  in  Sectional  stage 
of,  30  ;  organic  or  amalgamating 
stage  of,  30 ;  phonetic  corruption 
of,  30 ;  change's  its  grammatical 
C4)h>ring  as  it  ])a88i«  through 
new  dej>o8it8  of  thought,  i,  30  ; 
why  the  classical  languages 
have  l>t^a)me  dead,  30,  31 ;  pho- 
netic decay  of,  31 ;  dialectical  re- 
generation of,  31,  33 ;  Muller's 
rellertions  on,  32  ;  dialects  of  the 
English  and  Irish,  33 ;  gramma- 


Language,  continncd — 

tical  flexions  of  the  Etmscao. 
39;  Basqae  nearly  reeembles 
some  of  the  dialects  spoken  bj 
the  aborig^es  of  America,  40; 
of  the  nomadic  tribes,  104;  of 
the  Assyrians,  137 ;  of  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  the  mother  tongne  of  the 
Greeks,  ii,  12 ;  Oscan  sappUnted 
by  the  Latin,  iii.  5 ;  Latin,  the 
Sicolians  contributed  largely  to 
the.  17. 

Laoooon,  ii,  426. 

Lapithfe,  i,  110. 

Lappes,  i,  41. 

Larcius,  T.,  iii,  28. 

Lares,  the,  iii,  107. 

Larsa,  i,  107, 121. 

Latin,  U,  81,  37,  39.  56. 

eloquence,  M.  Emilias  Lepidus 

the  ornament  of,  iii,  369. 
classics,  the  age  of,  iti,  364. 
language,  i,  24,  28 ;  improved  by 
Plautus  and  Teroioe,  iii,  361. 

Latins,  i,  88 ;  iii,  5,  dO,  23,  24.  28, 31, 
82,  65,  100,  109,  159,  141,  144. 
135,  179 ;  thdr  origin.  16,  17 ; 
their  government,  17;  their 
belief  in  augury,  17  ;  their  forti- 
fications, 18;  Rome's  political 
institutions  borrowed  from  the, 
19 ;  accession  of,  to  Rome,  25. 

Latium,  ii,  82 ;  iU,  5, 16,  17,  24,  26, 
28,  82,  121, 128,  154 ;  furnished 
soldiers,  887. 

Latona,  i,  825,  848;  ii,  89,  97,  112; 
daughter  of  Goeus  and  Phopbo, 
80 ;  wife  of  Jupiter,  98. 

Latoxx)lis,  i,  851. 

Latrunculi,  private  game  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii,  281. 

Latus,  i,  851. 

Laurel  wreaths  used  to  crown  tri- 
umphant Roman  generals,  iii. 
408. 
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Lftiiriaiii,  monnt,  ii,  4,  12. 267. 281 

■tlrer  mines  of,  76. 
Laws,  Athenian,  ii.  264,  265,  266 ;  of 
O.  Pabliiiiis  PhUo,  iii,  199,  200 ; 
of  Sparta,  U,  246-249 ;  of  Stolo 
and  Sextius,  iii,  196. 
Layaid,  Mr.,  i,  161, 169. 
Leagues  of  the  Boeotians*  iBtolians, 
Acbaans,  and  the  sjrmmachia, 
and  hegemonia,  ii,  27. 
Leake,  Col.,  ii,  209. 
Learchns,  i,  481. 
Leather  manofactiire,    among   the 

Egyptians,  i,  811. 
Lebadea,  ii,  }46. 
Lebanon,  mountains  of,  i,  140 ;  bonnd- 

Tj  of  Palestine,  558. 
LectistemU,  iii,  118. 182. 
Leda,  wife  of  Jnpiter,  ii,  98, 115. 
Legati,  or  lieutenant  generals,  of  the 
Romans,  iii,  891 ;  station  of,  in 
the  Roman  army,  iii,  404. 
Leges  agrarie,  iii,  170. 
Legloo,  Roman,  composition  of  a,  iii, 

888. 
Legions  in  the*  amij.  their  numbc*n, 
iii.  885.    888 ;    oompoeed  of  Ro- 
man riU»*ns,  389. 
Lelins,  Roman  orator,  iii.  869. 
Lcmnos.  ii.  104. 
liena.  river,  i.  25,  76.  80. 
Lcn«a.  the  winter  f(*aiit  of  Baochus, 

ii.507. 
Lentuli.  surname  of,  derived  from 
the  successful  cultivation  of,  iii. 
77. 
Lentulus.  Cornelius,  iii.  85. 
Leu.  iii.  74. 

I^midas.  ii.  5.  35.  63.  209.  269. 
Lrsontium,  ii.  331. 
I.«contnpolis.  i.  348. 
Ijertjiold.  Prince,  ii,  69. 
Ix-pidus,    iU,  62.    64,   259;  Roman 

orstor.  369. 
L<*psins.  i.  265,  271.  429. 


Leptis,  i,  651. 

Lemaean  hydra,  ii,  118. 

Leebos,  i,  26, 41,  479, 682, 684. 

Lethe,  river,  ii,  88, 147. 

Letters,  introduction  of,  into  Greece, 

ii,  15. 
Leucaria  island,  ii,  41. 
Leudppus.  1, 675 ;  ii,  806, 827,  828. 
Leuctra,  batUe  of,  ii,  4, 49, 245,  269, 

274.  277, 528. 
Levant,  1,  55, 681, 682. 
Levi,  i,  578. 
Levies  for  the  army,  how  made,  iii, 

885. 
Levites,  i,  578,  606, 617. 
Levying  soldiers,  Roman  method  of, 

111,884-^87. 
Lex  dnda  de  donSs  ei  muneribus, 
111,170. 
Lidnia,  lU,  826. 
Oppia,  111,226. 
Libanus,  mount,  i,  681, 646, 667,  674. 
Ubado,  sacrifice,  ill,  128. 
Libations  in  sacrifices,  ii,  187, 188. 
Library,  Ptolemy  laid  the  foundation 
of  a.  1.285. 
Alexandrian  ;  400,  418. 
of  Appellicon  brought  to  Rome, 

iii.  279. 
founded  by  Adrian,  ill,  288. 
founded  by  Lucullus,  ill,  276. 
public  at  Rome,  iii,  126. 
Roman,    portraits    of    authors 
placed  in,  iii,  849. 
Libumians,  1, 89. 
Libya,  desert  of,  ii,  94. 
Ubyan  mountains,  1, 482,  488. 
Libyans,  i,  58. 
Lidnian  law.  ill,  87. 
IJdnius,  iii,  69. 
Lignits.  battle  of,  i,  92. 
Liguria,  iii.  89. 
Ligurians.  1,  89, 41 ;  iU,  48. 
Lilybipum,  surrendered  after  a  ten 
yean'  siege,  iU,  41. 
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Limyra,  ii,  147, 148. 

Linaut,  i,  294. 

Lindiis,  ii,  301. 

Linos,  8on|Qf  of,  ii,  469. 

Linus,  ii,  298. 

Lipari,  ii,   104;  naval  engagement 

near  tlio  island  of,  iii,  40. 
Liris,  river,  iii,  16;  battle  on  the  banks 

of,  iii,  34. 
LitAtio,  sacrifice,  iii,  128. 
Litemum,  iii,  50. 
Lithuanian  race,  i,  32,  34. 
Little  Septis,  i,  653. 
Litui,  musical  instruments  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii,  358,  401. 
Liturgy  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  i,  98. 
Lives,  opinions,  and  apothegms  of 
celebated  philosophers,  work  by 
Laertius,  iii,  309. 
Living  Library,  Longinus  called,  iii, 
284. 
Grecian  soldiers'  manner  of,  ii, 
516,  518. 
Livius,  iii,  46,  466. 

AndronicuB,    Roman    dramatic 
poet,   iii,  361;  performed  his 
own  plays,  377. 
Load  of  a  Roman  soldier  while  on 

the  march,  iii,  397. 
Lobhor,  i,  43. 
Locrians,  ii,  51,  52,  278. 
Locris,  ii,  3,  5,  14,  41,  68 ;    east,  3, 

5  ;  western,  3,  5. 
Loftus,  Mr.,  i,  133. 
JyOffic,  ii,  482. 
Ix)ire,  Imnks,  i,  489. 

river,  iii,  73. 
Ix>kkum  mountains,  i,  468. 
Lombard,  school  of  painting,  425. 
Lombardy,  iii,  8. 
London,  i,  649  ;  ii,  436. 
Lonpjr,  Roman  ships  of  war,  iii,  419- 
Lon^rinus,  i,  313:  iii,  284,  286. 
Loj)  Nor,  i,  77. 
liOt,  i,  557. 


Lottery,  Roman,  iii,  232. 
Louis  XIV.  iu,  356. 
Love,  origin  of,  ii,  84;   MfEun  of, 
among  the    GredAns,  166-168: 
tokens  expressive  of,  166,  167: 
potions  used  as  a  means  of  excit- 
ing or  allaying,  167;   magiol 
incantations  in,  168. 
Lublim,  i,  92. 
Lucani,  ii,  28. 
Lucanians,  iii,  32. 
Luceres,  iii,  145, 157, 
Luceria,  Roman  festival,  iii,  188. 
Lucian,  ii,  105 ;  iu,  300,  309 ;  Roman 

poet,  367. 
Ludlius,  C,  father  of  satire,  iii,  363. 
Lucina,  i,  349,  661 ;  ii,  95. 
Lacios,  iii,  63. 
Lucretia,  iii,  171, 184,  256,  262,  860; 

saidde  of,  iii,  26. 
Lncretios,  iii,  279. 

or  Gams,  regarded  as  the  first 
of  Roman  poets,  iii,  868. 
Lacrine  lake,  iii,  224. 
Lucullus,  iii,  57,  276,  277. 
Lndins,  iii,  d4a 

Ludos  tTa)»,  mock  fight  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii,  234. 
Luna,  u,  99 ;  iii,  104,  661 ;  origin  <^ 

ii,  80. 
Lupercalia,  festival  of  the  Laperci, 

iii,  120. 
Luperci,  iu,  120,  121. 
Lmristan,  i,  105. 
Lasatia,  i,  35. 
LuBitanians,.iii,  52, 53. 
Luxor,  i,  425,  426,  427 ;    palace  of, 

427 ;  temple  of,  279. 
Lybanus,  mount,  i,  469. 
Lybia,  iii,  27. 
Lybian  desert,  i,  258,  263. 
Lycaonia,  i,  682. 
Lychnis,  gem,  i,  661. 
Lycia,  i,  682;  ii.  112. 
Lycians,  i,  32  ;  ii,  446. 
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Lycon,  U,  342,  397. 

LjcopoUs,  i,  349. 

LijoortaA,  11,  62,  66. 

Lijoosura,  U,  13,  446 ;  ruins  of,  i,  2. 

LijroosiirUD  style  of  architecture,  ii, 

447. 
LycurguB,  11,  63,  66.  99, 171, 180, 181, 

183,  194, 199,  213,  225,  231,  289, 

240,  241,  242,  246.  247,  299.  365, 

492,  521 ;  111,  248,  344. 
Lydia,  1.  181,  191,  282,  682 ;  11,  252, 

418 ;  111.  9.  11.  67 ;  Its  situation, 

i,  689;    its  dynasUes,  689;   its 

a^rrlculture,    690;    its  religion, 

690 ;  its  society,  691. 
Lydlan  kingdom,  i,  683. 
Lydians.  i,  32. 179, 203, 207, 222,  407 ; 

111,24. 
Lynoeoa,  il,  115. 
Lyric  poetry,    first    attempted    by 

Horace,  ill.  364. 
Lysander,  U.  45,  46 ;  slain,  48. 
Lysias,  11,  335.  492. 

of  Syracuse,  ili,  968. 
Lysirrates,  ii,  456. 
Lyslmaclius,  1.  635  ;  ii,  59. 
Lrwppiw.  ii,  422,  438,  439. 
LrBlHtratra,  comody  by  Aristophanes, 

u.  512. 


MaarabtH«.  i,  6.  8.  561.  601,  611.  638. 

Mact-do,  god.  i,  344. 

MacfHlr.n,  ii.  484,  490,  526  ;  iii,  50.  51. 

Mar«Hlonla.  1.  36.  83  ;  11.  1.  14.  27,  68. 
276.  383;  iii,  49,  63.  65;  how 
bounded,  ii.  52 ;  an  Argive  colony 
laid  the  foundation  of.  52. 

Maci*donian  plialanx.  ii,  525. 

Mac<>d<)nian^  1.  36.  268.  269.  641  ;  11, 
73.  274. 

Marhirhipan  herpsy,  1.  336. 

Macra,  nortluTn  boundary  of  Etrurla, 
iii.  6. 

MacUtio.  Hacrifice,  ill.  128. 


Madan  Arabs,  1, 126. 

Madeira,  i,  653. 

Madian,  i,  466. 

Madness,  origin  of,  11,  84. 

Maeonians,  ancient  name  of  the  Ly- 
dians, 1,  689. 

Maeotis,  1,  351. 

Magarlans,  ii,  478. 

Magi,  Persian,  1,  400. 

Magic  among  the  Eg3rptiaDS,  i,  411 ; 
in  ootmection  with  the  Grecian 
religion,  ii,  154-157;  introduc- 
tion of,  into  Greece,  155. 

Magna  Graecia,  11,  303,  810,  820,  481, 
488 ;  iU,  276, 839, 845 ;  conqneied 
by  the  Romans,  861. 

Magnesia,  dty,  i,  284,  667 ;  iU,  50. 

Magnesians,  11,  278. 

Magnite,  11,  418. 

Mago,  work  by,  translated  by  a  piln- 
dpal  Roman  magistrate,  iii,  78. 

Magyars,  i,  42,  80. 

Mahabad  dynasty,  1,  206. 

Mahabadian,  prophet  kings,  1,  216. 

Mahmood,  called  the  Gazneride,  1, 85, 
86. 
Invaded  India,  i,  86. 

Mahmoud,  Sultan,  1,  94, 

Mahomet,  1,  462-480,  506,  610 ;  his 
birth  and  ancestry,  471,  472 ;  his 
education,  472 ;  begins  the  pro- 
mulgation of  his  pretended  mis- 
sion, 473 ;  loses  his  wife  and 
uncle,  473;  his  Hcgira,  474; 
espouses  Ayesha,  474;  his  first 
regular  battle,  474 ;  takes  Mecca, 
476 ;  his  complete  triumph  in 
Arabia,  476;  supposed  to  have 
been  poisoned,  475 ;  dies  in  the 
lap  of  Ayesha,  477 ;  flight  of,  45 ; 
II,  iii,  75  ;  Saoud,  1,  496. 

Mahometan  religion,  i,  264. 

Mahometanism,  sooroe  of,  1,  616. 

Mahometans,  1,  97. 

Mahrah,  i,  465. 
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Maliaara.  i.  846. 

Maia.  wife  of  Jai>itor,  li,  93, 105. 

Maiming  t4)  avoid  military  sernco, 

iii,  386. 
Mainour,  ii,  67. 
Malaci.'a,  i,  652. 
MalachlK'lus,  ^i^od,  i,  659. 
Malaclii,  1,  581. 
Malap^,  1,  652. 
Malaic,  gulf,  1,  37 ;  tribes,  25. 
Malayans,  i,  81. 
Maloh,  i,  548. 
Malrk  Shah,  i,  86. 
Malians,  ii,  278. 

Maniol  likes,  I,  92,  255,  287,  288,  564. 
Mamertine  merc^'naries,  iii,  38. 
Man,  early  Christian  fathers'  defini- 
tion of,  iii,  323. 
Manah,  i,  501. 
Munassi^h,  i,  144. 
Manchew  Tartars,  i,  97. 
Mancipii  causa,  iii,  149. 
Mandane,  i,  205. 
Mandoo,  i,  243,  346. 
Mand-Shu  Tartars,  i.  43. 
Manes,  the,  ii,  119,  150.  327. 
Munt'lho,  the    Selj<jnnyto   priest,   i, 

270,  276,  277,  291,  376,  390,  402. 
Mauiehicidin.  iii,  327.  328. 
Manipuli,  a  part  of  a  Uoman  legion, 

ui.  ;J88. 
Maulius,  iii,  184. 

P..  iii,  40, 197. 
MunntT  of  consulting  the  oracle  of 

Tn>ph«>niuH,  u,  146,  147,  148. 
Mninicrs  and  civil  life  in  Greece,  ii, 

199-203. 
Miintiiuea,  i.  43,  50,  269:  battle  of, 

51.277.523,524. 
Mantua,  birth-place  f»f  Virgil,  iii,  364. 
Manafuctun»8  of  the  Assyrians,  i. 
■119;  t)f  the  Babylonians,  183; 
ort]u.('hald{ranH.115,  116:  of  the 
iW'pjianM,  305,  314  ;  of  the  lio-  j 
"laiiH,  iii,yi. 


Manures  of  the  Romans,  iii,  80. 

Manus,  iii,  149. 

Manx,  dialect,  I,  33. 

Maraphii  tribe,  i,  201. 

Marathon,  ii.  501 ;  battle  ot  i,  209; 

iii,  33.  433  ;  pbiin  of,  i,  10, 292. 
Marble  quarries,  ii.  4. 
Marcellus,  iii,  46. 
March,  Dr.  Alden,  i,  xi. 

of  a    Roman    army,    iii,  397; 
length  of  a,  897. 
Mardus,  Ancus.  iii,  154. 
Marcomanni,  iii,  67. 
Marcus,  Aurelius,  iii,  67. 

Brutus,  iu,  277. 

Manlius,  iii.  30. 
Mardi  tribe,  i,  200. 
Mardonius,  i,  209,  210 ;  ii,  32.37.5S3. 
Mare's  milk.  Intoxicating  drink  made 

from,  i,  97. 
Mariaba,  i,  408. 
Marib,[Seba,]i,54^468;  monomenti 

at.  54. 
Mariners,  Roman,  iii,  420. 
MariuB,  iii,  54,  55,  56,  65.  185, 207 ; 

introdooed  changes  in  militazy 

art,  iii,  385,  386. 
Marriage.  Babylonian,  i,  188,  191: 

ceremonies  in  Oreeoe,  ii,  ITS: 

among  the  Greeks,  169, 172;  of 

the  Hebrews,  i,  507, 598 :  insdta- 

tion  of,  ii,  15;  among  the  Romanfly 

241-245;    among   the  Sahintif, 

iii,  14. 
Mars,  i,  8.  178,  194,  213.  325,  348. 
663;  ii.lOl,  103, 105,111,116. 
121,  411,  442,  533;    iii,  100, 
103, 104, 120, 134. 153. 166. 

son  of  Jupiter,  ii,  93. 

how  represented,  ii,  102. 

Ultor,  i,  343. 

temple  of,  ii,  182. 
planet,  i.  123. 
ManH*ilU«,  iii,  60. 
Marsh,  Mr.,  i,  106. 
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Manic  war,  iii,  55, 116. 
ICanijas,  ii,  98. 

Martel,  Charles,  i,  489,  490 ;  iU,  2. 
Martial,  popular  epigrammatic  wri- 
ter, iii,  91, 367. 
Martina,  Andos,  iii,  92  ;  hia  mode  of 

declaring  war,  883. 
Martjr,  JoaUn,  iU,  814,  816,  818. 
Masiua,  mount,  i,  184. 
Masks,  uaed  in  tragedy  in  Grecian 

theatres,  ii,  499. 
Blaapii,  tribe,  i,  201. 

:re  of  every  Roman  citizen  in 

A%a  Minor,  iii,  55. 
L,  iii,  88. 
Maasiniflsa,  king  of  Numidia,  iii,  53, 

90. 
Maflsoud,  i,  86. 
Mathematics  among  the  Egyptians, 

i,  401 
Matronalia,  Roman  festival,  iii,  134. 
MatuU.  iii,  134. 

Maumie,  Roman  festival,  iii,  138. 
Mauritania,  iii,  54. 
Maury.  Abbe,  ii,  hi»d(*8cription  of  an 

Athenian  orat«>r.  493,  494. 
Maut.  i,  345.  346 ;  goddess,  i,  330. 
Maximinian,  iii.  68,  69. 
Maximus,  iii.  287,  288.  ^ 

Fabius.  iii,  44,  4.'),  46. 

Valerius,  iii,  258. 
Mi-ander,  i,  682. 

Mecca,  i.  405.  471.  472.  474.  475, 
476.  385,  490,  495,  496,  497, 
499,  500,  503,  504,  512,  513, 
525. 

pilgrimage  to,  i,  514. 

temple  of,  I,  502. 
Meclierinus.  pyramid  of,  i,  419. 
Menials.  Etruscan,  iii,  337. 
Medaura.  iii.  281. 
Medea,  tragi-dy  of,  by  Euripides,  ii, 

505. 
Metlt«net  Hal)oo,  t4*niple  at,  1,279. 
Mcdes.  i,  146,  407,  689. 
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Media,  i,  88,  58,  75,  81,  86, 141,  142, 
144, 145, 149, 155, 181, 184,  686. 

Medicine,  science  of,  among  the  Ara- 
bians, i,  535 ;  among  the  Egypt> 
ians,  408-411. 

Medina,  i,  466,  474,  475,  485,  486, 
494,  496,  508. 

Medinet  Abou,  palace  of,  1, 428 ;  tem- 
ple of,  424,  427. 

Mediterranean  sea,  i,  2,  5,  16,  27,  55, 
112, 140, 141, 184, 198,  258,  258. 
260,  462,  553,  554,  555,  562,  630, 
642,  647,  650,  654,  655,  678 ;  ii, 
30,  303 ;  iii,  3,  8,  87,  64,  74,  847 ; 
south  boundary  of  Greece,  11,  2 ; 
western  boundary  of  Etruria, 
ill.  6. 

Medon,  u,  254,  481. 

Medo-Persian  empire,  1,  198-287; 
race,  16. 

Medullia,  town,  iii,  154. 

Medusa,  the  Gorgon,  ii,  100,  118, 
119, 154.  501. 

Megalesia,  Roman  festival,  iii,  188. 

Megalopolis,  ii,  230. 

Megara,  ii,  20,  28,  41,  62,  68,  851, 
353  ;  one  of  the  Furies,  86. 

Megaric  or  Eristic  school,  philosophy 
as  developed  in,  ii,  857. 

Megaris,  ii,  3,  4,  42. 

Megiddo,  l»attle  of.  i,  281. 

Mehon.  river,  i,  81. 

Mehong,  river,  i,  76. 

Meikong,  river,  i,  25. 

Meinam,  river,  i,  25. 

Melrliizedek,  i,  562. 

Mel»*ager,  ii,  115,  116. 

Melissa,  ii,  155. 

Melissus,  ii,  303,  320,  323. 

Melitene,  i.  142. 

Melitus,  ii.  342.  345. 

Melkarth,  i,  666. 

Melos.  ii,  41 ;  massacre  at,  48. 

Meli^omene,  the  muse  of  tragedy,  ii, 
118,  506. 
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Memea,  ii,  418. 

Memnon.  i.  255,  424  ;  ii,  56. 

Mt'innonium,  i,  279,  424,  427. 

Memphis,  i,  257,  264.  269,  270,  271, 
272,  273,  276,  281,  283,  284, 
329,  337,  350,  351,  385,  399, 
402,  418,  422,  432,  644 ;  ii,  304. 
acroiH)li8  of,  i,  421. 
monuments  at,  i,  54. 
pjTamids  of,  i,  269. 

Menander,  ii,  513  ;  Greek  writer,  iii, 
376. 

Mencheres,  i,  273. 

Mendean  nomcs,  i,  387. 

Mendesian  kinp^s,  i,  283. 
nome,  349. 

Menedemus.  ii,  303,  352,  353,  421. 

Menelaus,  i,  683  ;  ii,  102. 

Menes,  kin^jr,  i,  208, 293, 294,  390 ;  first 
king  of  Egypt,  i,  270,  271,  272. 

Men-ka-re  of  the  monuments  of 
Eg>'pt.  i,  273. 

Mencetius,  origin  of,  ii,  80. 

Mentz,  i,  34. 

Menu,  the  first  lawgiver  among  the 
Hindoos,  i,  270. 

Merab,  i,499. 

Mercenaries,  (Gallic,  iii,  44. 

Mercurialia,  Roman  festival,  iii,  134. 

Mercury,  i,  105.  178,  194.  213,  342, 
395,  402.  403,  661.  685 ;  ii,  103, 
111  ;  iii,  18,  103.153.  220.426, 
442;  planet,  i.  123,  407;  how 
repn'S<'nted,  ii,  106;  son  of  Jupi- 
ter. 93  ;  temple  of,  132. 

Menlaslit,  i,  239. 

Mennnadje  dynasty,  i.  689. 

MenKlach,  i,  124. 

Meroc.  city.  i.  264.  265.269,  281,418  ; 
monuments  at.  54. 

Meron,  i.  90. 

Mes()iK>tamia,  i.  149,  198.  462,  557. 
634,  (mS,  m.),  (J74  ;  lower,  105, 
111.  112.  142,  173;  upi)er,  106, 
141,  146,  199;  valley,  134. 


Messalina,  01,261,  293. 

Messalongi,  ii,  447. 

Messana,  ii,  28. 

Messene,  ii.  20,  24,  28 ;  rebuUt.  50. 

51,60. 
Messenia,  i,  8,  095  ;  u,  7, 19,  76,281, 

282. 
Mcssenians.  u,  23.  24.  39.  40. 166. 
Messiah,  i,  572,  609  ;  miflsion  of  the 

Jews  in  tho  production  of.  i.^O*?. 
Metallurgy,  ii,  75 ;  among  the  Cbal- 

dseaus,  i,  116 ;  of  the  £gyptiai», 

306-309  ;  of  the  Aserrians.  150. 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  iii.  397. 
Metaphysics.  Plato's,  iii,  283.  28»: 

Plotinus's,  293. 
Metapontum,  11,  320. 
Mctella,  iii.  260  ;  Cecilia.  354,  355. 
Metellus,  iii,  41.  54. 
Metempsychosis,  doctrine  of.  i,  97: 

295,  334,  501. 
Method  of  the  work,  i,  02-73. 
Metis,  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  ii.  93. 109. 
Metre,    elegaic,    ii,    476.    477.  478; 

hexameter,    476 ;    iambic.   477. 

478 ;  sapphic,  480. 
Mexico,  monuments  in,  i,  54 ;  plaint 

of,  420. 
Micliael,  i,  505.  507. 
Micii)6a,  iii,  53. 
Midas  V.  i.  686,  687. 
I  Midian,  i,  466. 
MidianiU^.  i,  184.  657. 
Mip^ration  into  Greece,  ii.  20.  21. 
Miletus,  ii,  26,  27 :  179.  299,  304. 353. 

387.  455,  532. 
Military  art  among  the  Romans,  iii. 

381422 ;  of  the  Greeks,  u.  513- 

533  ;  duty,  Grecian  citizens  ex- 

(>mpt  from,  515 ;  habits  of  the 

Roman  soldiers,  iii,  395. 
Miltiad^'s.  i.  209 ;  ii,  U,  39,  523. 
Milton,  i,  60. 
MimTva,  i,  325.  331.  349,  384.  661. 

684 ;  ii,  38.  72,  73,  95,  102.  184. 
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Minerva,  continaed  — 

135,  140,  152,  432,  454,  455 ;  iii, 
18,101,  103;  daughter  of  Jupi- 
ter, ii,  93,  99 ;  how  represented, 
100  J  of  the  Parthenon,  collos- 
flal  statue,  435;  Polias,  collos- 
sal  statue,  435  ;  temple  of,  3, 454, 
455 ;  iii,  127. 

Minon,  i,  270;  ii,  88^  114,134,  198, 
247  ;  Judp^,  son  of  Jupiter,  ii,  93. 

Minotaur,  a  terrible  monster  of  Crete, 
U,  114. 

Mintuma,  iii.  56. 

Minjas,  ii,  448. 

Bfisael.  Ui,  817. 

Biisery,  orij^n  of,  ii,  84. 

Misraim,  i,  52,  53, 54,  267,  269,  557. 

Miflsisflippi,  monuments  on  the,  i,  54  ; 
vallej  of  the,  mural  monuments 
of,  i,  420. 

Bfissolonfifhi,  constitution  published 
at.  ii,  68. 

Mithridates,  ui,  56,  57,61,  65 ;  king 
of  Pontus,  55  ;  VI,  i,  692. 

Mitrlene  island,  ii.  26,  300,  370 ;  iii, 
311. 

MixM  artH  of  the  Romans,  iii,  373  - 
422:  (Jnvians.  ii,494-533. 

MnaM*as,  ii,  397. 

Mnemosyne,  ii,  118,  147  ;  origin  of, 
80;  wifi- of  Jupiter,  93. 

Mn«'sarrhiu«,  ii,  320. 

Mn«i«irlefl.  ii.  453. 

Moahites.  i.  5.57.  573. 

Mr»awiyah.  i.  4^5.  486.  490.  491,  492. 

M«»rliu»*.  i,  075. 

Mod«*lH  for  (JnTian  artiHts,  i,  441. 

M<xl»TatuM,  iii,  279. 

Mfrris.  kinjr.  i.  274.  294. 
lake.  i.  294,  295.  429. 

MfP«f»-(}othir  idiom,  i,  37. 

Mojful»*,  i.  h7. 

Mol.wlj.  i.  492. 

Moliamnu"*!  1,  ii.  67. 
Ali.  i.  497. 


Mohammed,  Ali  Pasha,  i,  496. 
Sheik,  i,  496. 
Sultan  of  Carisme,  i,  90. 

Mokawkas,  i,  481. 

Moldavia,  iii,  67. 

Momemphis,  battle  at,  i,  282. 

Money,  ii,  76. 

Mongoles,  i,  48,  87,  88-104. 

Mongolia,  i,  85. 

Mongolian  race,  characteristics  of,  i, 
20,  88 ;  where  originated,  i,  88. 

Mongolians,  i,  43 ;  peculiarity  of  the 
muscles  and  bones,  i,  89. 

Mongolic  races,  i,  25. 

Monochrom,  ii,  418,  420. 

Monodies  of  the  Roman  theatre,  iii, 
377. 

Monogamy,  i,  59 ;   strictly  enforced 
at  Rome,  iii,  241. 

Monogram,  ii,  418. 

Monograms,  £!truscan,  iii,  842. 

Monotheism,  ii,  128 ;  among  the  Ara- 
bians, i,  500. 

Montesquieu,  ii,  289. 

Monument  builders,  i,  54. 

Monuments,  Grecian,  to  the  dead,  ii, 
225,  226. 

Moon,  i,  178,213  ;  ii,  150 ;  goddess,  i, 
338. 

Morals,  eclectic,  iii,  296. 

Morea,  ii,  67  ;  originally  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, 6. 

Mon»f*que.  style  of  architecture,  i,  544. 

Morgetes,  iii,  4. 

Moriah,  mount,  i,  562,  568,  575. 

Morocco,  i.536. 

Morpheus,  ii,  85,  150. 

Mors,  or  Death,  ii,  85. 

Morton,  Dr.,  i,  875. 

Mosaic  pavements,  ii,  848. 

INiintingsof  the  Romans,  iii,  848. 

Mf>scheris,  pyramid  of,  I,  419. 

Moechus,  i.  675  ;  native  of  Syracuse, 
iii,  861. 

Mofldlama,  i,  480. 
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Moscow,  i,  93,  94. 

Moftee,  i,  40,  347,  402,  405-407,  409, 

412,  408,  506,  558,  564,  573,  580, 
.      604.  600,  609,  610,  618,  628,  651 ; 

ii,  107,  130,468;  iii,313. 
Moslem,  i,  486, 503,  504. 
Moslems,  i,  476,  505,  506,  507,  509, 

510,  511,  512. 
Mostajem,   caliph,  last  of  the  tem- 
poral   successors   of   Mahomet, 

i,  92. 
Motion,  principle  of,  iii,  294,  295. 
Mound,  raised,  used  to  besiege  a  city, 

ii,  528. 
Mountains,  the,  origin  of,  11,  80. 
Mourning,  Herod's  method  to  secure, 
for  himself,  i,  561. 

period  of,  among  the  Romans, 
iii,  271. 
Movable  towers,  Roman,  iii,  412. 
Mugliier,  i,  115. 
Muleh  Al  Salah,  i,  287. 
Mulita,  i,  119. 

Muller,  Max,  i,  22 ;  ii,  474,  476.  502. 
Mummius,  consul,  ii,  66  ;  iii,  52^  345. 

346. 
Munda,  iii,  61. 
Municipia,  class  of  towns,  iii,  203 ; 

Roman  form  of  government,  415, 
Murcia,  i,  652. 
Murg-curb,  the  site  of  Pasargad®,  i, 

201. 
Musa,  i,  488. 
Musffius,  ii,  158. 
Musculus,  machine  used  in  war,  iii, 

413. 
Mu84^8,   the  oflfepring  of  Jupiter,  ii, 

93,  118. 
Music   among  the  Arabians,  i,  542. 

of  the  Assyrians,  i,  168,  169. 

art  of,  among  the  Egyptians,  i, 
364,  457^00. 

of  tlie  Etruscans,  iii,  11. 

of  the  Grecians,  ii,  457-467. 

jwwer  of,  in  Greece,  ii,  467. 


Music  among  the  Hebrews,  i,  535. 
627. 

instnimente  of,  used  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  iii,  400, 401. 

of  the  Romans,  iii,  357-359. 
Musical  instruments,  ii,  457, 458,459, 
460,  461,  402. 

of  the  Aasyriana^  i,  168. 
MuBonios,  iii,  300. 
MuB-tagh,  i,  43. 

Mutius,  Scsevola^  legend  of,  iii,  28. 
Muwaun,  i,  490. 
Mycale,  i,  210 ;  ii,  275. 

battle  at,  ii,  37. 
Mycenae,  ii,  7, 13,  271,  430,  446.  447, 

448. 
MycerinuB,  i,  273 ;  pyramid  of,  419. 
Mygdonia,  i,  143. 
Mylitta,  goddess,  i,  119, 190. 
Myndus,  iu,  287. 
Myrionymus,  i,  388. 
Myron,  ii,  434. 
Myrrha,  i,  663. 

Myrtle  wreaths  used  to  crown  tri- 
umphant Roman  geneials,  iii, 

408. 
Mysia,  i^  682. 
Mysteries  in  connection   with   the 

Grecian  religion,  ii,  157- 161. 
Mythological  characters  represented 

on  the  stage,  iii,  881. 
MyuB,  i,  234. 


Nabatene,  i,  409. 

Nabathaean  agricultore,  the  book  of, 
i,  50,  470. 

dialect,  i,  674. 
NabathaBus,  i,  467,  497. 
Nabis,  murdered,  ii,  66. 
Nal>onadius,  i,  181, 182. 
Nabopolassar,  i,  146,  177,  178,   179, 

202. 
Nahala.  i,  497. 
Naharain,  i,  105. 
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NahATond,  i,  488. 

Naiades,  njmplis  of  the  fountains,  ii, 
118. 

Nana,  goddess,  i,  123. 

Napee,  nymphs  of  the  vales,  ii,  118. 

Napoleon  I,  i,  14,  390. 

Napoli  de  Romania  taken  by  capitu- 
lation, U,  68. 

Narcissus,  ii,  413. 

NataUs,  Ui,  304. 

Natural  history  of  the  world,  by 
Pliny,  iii,  30a 

Naturalism,  i,  54. 

Nature-worship,  il,  161. 

Naocratis,  city,  i,  318. 

Naumachia,  mimic  sea  fights  among 
the  Romans,  iii,  235. 

Naupactus,  ii,  41. 

Nararin,  ii,  68. 

Navigation,  art  of,  among  the  Phoe- 
nicians, i.  678-680. 

Navy,  the  first,  of  the  Romans,  iii,  39. 

Naxos,  U,  28, 108,  453. 

Nearchus,  ii,  58. 

Neljaioth.  i.  469. 

Nebbi  YunuB,  mound,  i,  136, 137. 

Nebc),  g,xi,  i,  123,  124. 

Nr-bim.  i.346. 

Nebufhwim-zzar.i,  177,  178,  179, 180, 
202, 203,  281,  562,  563.  575,  640, 
678 ;  t«eDt  by  his  father  against 
the  Egyptians,  179;  defeats 
Necho,  179  ;  ascends  tlio  throne 
of  Babylon.  179  ;  ext<»rts  labor 
fn>nihi8  military  prisoners,  179  ; 
roverw  his  whole  territory  with 
gigantic  workn,  179,  IHO ;  his 
in»i»re«H  on  briokn  in  ruins,  180; 
takes  Tyn?  aft4*r  a  long  sii^ge  ; 
IHO;  Mulidues  Syria,  Judea,  and 
Plurniria,  taket*  and  destroys 
JeruMaleiii,  1K<);  atfUct^Hl  with 
ly<antlin»py,  IHl, 

>!•*<•« *HHity.  ii,  Kj. 

Necho.  i.  179,281. 


Necropolis,  Theban,  i,  438. 

Nectanebo,  king,  i,  283. 

Nedjod,  i,  468,  495. 

Nedsjod,  i,  465. 

Nehimeon,  i,  346. 

Neith,  i,  327.  331,  338,  845,  846,  349. 

356. 
Neleus,  ii,  384. 
Nemaean  lion,  ii.  118. 
Nemea,  ii,  7, 235. 
Nemean  games,  ii.  235. 
Nemesis,  i,  661 ;  ii.  33,  84,  87. 
Neodes,  ii,  870. 
Neph,  god,  i,  118,  827,  828,  829,  880, 

845,  346,  849,  850. 
Nepos,  Julius,  ii,  74 
Nepte,  i,  842. 
Nepthys,  goddesa,  i,  888»  884,  838, 

342,346. 
Neptune,  i,  78,  98, 105, 109, 110,  111, 

117, 120 ;  Ui,  108 ;  his  parentage, 

ii,  81,   108;  his  realm  Mrigned 

to  him,  82;    how  represented, 

111;  temple  of,  iii,  127. 
Nereides,  nymphs  of  the  seas,  ii,  109, 

118. 
Nereus,  i,  661  ;  ii,  109,  120,  418. 
Nergal,  god,  i,  123,  124. 
Nero,  iii,  46,  67,  215,  218.  285.  236, 

260,  262,  298,  300,  302.  803.  304 , 

308,  358,  408. 
Ner>'a,  iii.  304. 
Nessus,  the  centaur,  ii,  114. 
Nestorian  monastery,  i,  472. 
Ne«t4)rius,  lil,  289. 
Net|M',  i,  332,  345,  351. 
NeviuM,  dramatic  poet,  iii.  861,  877. 
Nexu  vinctus,  iii,  183. 
New  academy  school,  pliilosophy  as 
dcveh>ped,  in,  ii.  402-405. 

Cartilage,  iii,  46. 

Castile,  iii.  73. 

York,  iU,  217;  nearly  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Rome.  3 ; 
State  Normal  School,  i,  xv. 
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Niaea  harbor  destroyed  ;  ii,  48. 

Niclir)madiu9,  ii,  384, 423. 

Nicias,  ii,  44,  74,  423. 

Nicolaus,  iii,  298. 

Nicomaclius,  i,  415 ;  ii,  383. 

Nicomodes,  i,  635. 

Nicomedia,  iii,  67. 

Nico]x>li8,  iii,  305. 

Niebuhr,  i,  88;  iii,  10, 117, 141, 149, 

161. 
Niffer.  i,  112. 

Night,  ii,  85,  88, 123  ;  ancestor  of  na- 
ture, 79  ;  brother  of  sleep,  84 ; 

how  represented,  84. 
Nigidius,  Publius,  iii,  277. 
Nikkum  mountains,  i,  468. 
Nile,  river,  i,  257,  258,  469,  664;  ii, 
89,  90,  422,  472  ;  iii,  422. 

upper,  i,  26,  54. 

valley  of  the,  i,  16,  26,  54,  257, 
264,  281,  290. 

deltaofthe,  i,  257,  258. 

cataracts  of  the,  i,  257. 

basin  of  the,  i,  258. 

development  and    resources  of 
the,  i,  292-297. 

its  fertilizing  j)ower,  i,  260-263. 

overflowing  of  the,  cause  of,  i, 
260,  261. 

period  of  its  inundation,  i,  262. 

turned  into  a  new  channel  by 
Menes,  i,  270. 
Niloa,  i,  355. 
Nilotic  valley,  i,  2. 
Nilus.  i.  346  :  iii.  106. 
Nimrod.  i,  53,  54,  111,  119,  173,  177, 

205,  467 ;  ii.  107 ;  dynasty  of,  i, 

111  ;  local  traditions  of,  i.  111. 
Nimrnd.  i,  138,  148,  149,  160,  164. 

TepasHe,  i,  180. 
Nin,  grxl,  i.  122,  124. 
Nineveh,  i,  104.  135.-137,  138,  141, 

145.  146,  149,  100.  163,  178,  179. 

252.     049 ;     monuments  of,    2 ; 

walls  of,  135. 


Ninip,  god,  i,  123, 124. 

Ninua,  city,  i,  135. 

Niobe,  ii,  98. 

Niphates,  moantains,  i,  189, 141. 

Nipur,  i,  107, 119. 

Nisaboar,  i,  90. 

Nitocria,  i,  376,  890. 

Noah,  i,  48,  49,  51, 177, 207. 506. 506, 
657, 674 ;  ii,  107. 

Nola,  city  of,  1,  89. 

Noma^c  tribes,  their  indostrr  i. 
97;  97;  religion,  98;  social 
instinct  of  the,  i,  98;  fu- 
jieral  ritee,  99,  100;  their 
dwellings,  100 ;  their  gor- 
emment,  100,  101 ;  art«  of 
the,  102 ;  their  philoeophy, 
103. 
races,  i,  74-104. 

Nome,  signification  of,  i,  387. 

Nomothclse,   Athenian  magistrates, 
ii,  255.  . 

Non-Shofu  of   the   monaments   of 
Egypt,  i,  273. 

Northmen,  i,  34. 

Noon,  i,  418. 

Norba,  iii,  18 ;  ruins  of,  i,  8. 

NorbanuB,  iii,  56. 

Noricum,  iii,  78,  76. 

North  America,  iii,  141. 

Norwegians,  i,  84. 

Notre  Dame,  i,  427. 

Nott,  Dr.,  president  of  Union  ooUege. 
i,  ix. 

Notus,  ii,lll. 

Nox,  or  Night,  ii,  84,  86. 

Nubia,  i.  264. 

Nuiglissar,  i,  181. 

Numa,  iii,  42,  96,  99,  100,  104.  107, 
109,  119,  120,  121,  132,  159, 
256,  265  ;  temple  of,  127. 
Pompilius,  iii,  22,  23,  2r3. 

Ximiantia.  iii,  53. 

Numantine  war,  iii,  63. 

Nurses,  Roman,  iii,  252. 
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NympbB,  the,  ii,  118 ;  origin  of,  U,  80. 
K  jm,  ii,  108. 


Oaths,  li,  141. 

Roman,  iii,  132. 
Obededom,  i,  578,  575. 
Obeidah,  i,  482. 
Obi,  river,  i,  76. 

Objective,    one  of  the  divifiions  of 
Grecian  art,  ii,  415,  416456. 
one  of  the  divimonB  of  Roman  art, 
Ui,  886^7. 
Obstinacy,  origin  of,  ii,  84. 
Ocadh,  i,  549,  550. 
Ooeanidi,  the  offiipring  of  Japiter,  ii, 

08. 
Occanos,  ii,  100, 120 ;  origin  of,  80. 
OcvUiui,  ii,  820. 
Ochoa,  king,  i,  288. 
0(»i4i,  iu,  274. 
OcUvia,  iU,  64. 
OcUviua,  Ui,  64,  65,  66. 

peaceful  reign  of,  iii,  864. 
Odfmvald,  i,  34. 
Odin,  ii.  101. 
Od<iar4T,  iii,  75. 

Odvwy,  Homer'B,  iii,  365,  472. 
(KdipuH.  ii.  18.  117,503. 

king,  tragedy  by   Sophocles,  ii, 

503,  507. 
at  (V)lctnus.  tragedy  by  Sopho- 
cles, U.  503. 
(Egion,  ii,  275. 
Gilnotri.  iii,  4. 
(Pinotrians.  i,  38. 
Olta.  mount,  ii,  3,  5. 
(Kti-anH,  ii,  278. 
iKthan<i«.  ii.  155. 
CKtoli-ami.  ii.  06. 
CXffcnMW   arms  of  the  Romans,  iii, 

31MJ.  :W7. 
OtBrrn*  of  the  Roman  armies,  iii,  380- 
393. 
(iredan,  U.  516-^18. 


Ogulnian  Uiw,  iU,  118, 200. 
Ogulnius,  Q.,  iii,  200. 

Cn.,  iii,  200. 
Ohio,  valley  of  the,  muial  monuments  * 

of,  i,  420. 
Ohud,  mount,  i,  475. 
Oil  colors,  the  Qredana  never  used, 

ii,  418. 
Old  age,  origin  of,  ii,  84. 

palace  of  Babylon,  i,  175. 
OlenuB,  ii,  278. 

Oligarchies  established,  ii,  46. 
Olive  oil,  mannfactnre  of^  in  Greece. 

ii,  72. 
Olivet,  mount,  i,  554 
Olympia,  ii,  425, 458 ;  temple  at,  94. 
Olympiad,  i,  45 ;  the  first,  45 ;  lntio> 
doction  of,  into  chronology,  ii^ 
117. 
Olympiads,  ii,  474;  Gredaa  method 

of,  oompatation  by,  i,  45. 
Olympian  Jove,  ii,  168. 

Japiter,  colossal  statute,  Ii,  485  ; 
temple  of,  454,  456. 
Olympic  games,  ii,  281. 

name  under  which  Japiter  was 
worshiped,  ii,  94. 
Olympiodorus,  iii,  299. 
Olympius,  or  Japiter,  Pericles  called 

U,487. 
Olympus,  moant,  ii,  8,  81.  82, 98,  98, 
103,    111,    121,    458,    459;   the 
fabled  residence  of  Japiter,  98. 
Olynthus,  ii,  54. 
Oman,  i,  465,  499,  531. 

mountains  of,  i,  468. 
Omar,  i,  488,  484,  485,  487. 
caliph,  i,  287. 
mosque  of,  i,  564. 
Omtx),  i.  841. 
Ombos,  i.  846,  350. 
Ombte.  i,  841. 
Omens,  iU,  100.  Ill,  112, 118. 

in  Roman   marriages,  ill,  248, 

9M4, 9M0. 
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Ommiade,  1,  486. 

Ommiades,  i,  490,  491,  492,  550. 

OmpliaU',  i,  689. 

On,  or  Heliopolifl,  city,  i,  269, 8S2, 884. 

On  the  nature  of  things,  poem  by 

Lucretius,  iii,  279. 
Onamarchus,  ii,  51. 
Oneraciae,  Roman  shipe  of  burden, 

iii,  419. 
Ophir,  i,  656. 
Opici,  i,  38 ;  iii,  5. 
Oplitip,  Grecian  soldiers,  ii,  575. 
Oi>8,  ii,  90,  120  ;  iii,  105. 
Oracle  of  Ampliiaraus  in  Attica,  ii,148. 

Aix)llo  at  ClaroB,  ii,  147,  148, 

Jupiter  at  Dodona,  ii,  144. 

Mercury  in  Achaia,  ii,  148. 

Trophonius  at  Lebadea,  ii,  146. 
Orations,  funeral,  of  the  Romans,  iii, 

267,  268. 
Oratory,  ii,  482. 

of  the  Arabians,  i,  547,  548. 
Orchestra  in  the  Roman  theatre,  its 

location,  iii,  347. 
Orchomenos,  ii,  447,  448 ;  ^battle  of, 

iii,  56. 
Orchomenns,  ii,  13. 
Orcus,  tlie  infernal  re^ons,  ii,  114. 
Order  of  Roman  ships  in  battle,  iii, 

430. 
Oreades,  n}Tnj)h8  of  the  mountains, 

ii,  118. 
0rept(>8.  ii,  260 ;  iii.  74,  75,  290. 
Ori^ren,  iii.  286.  313,  314,  315,  414. 
Ori^rinen,  iii,  284,  285. 
Orklion,  river,  i,  103. 
Orinuzd,  symbol,  i,  218.  219. 
Ornaments  of  the  Phoenicians,  i,  657. 
Oromusder.  symbol,  i,  218. 
Orontes.  riv(»r.  i,  631,  632,  634,  635. 
Orpheus,  ii,  88,  155.  298. 
Osburn,  Mr.,  i,  261,  274,  276,  434. 
Ohcuu  races  Sabines  supposwl  to  have 
been  of  the,  iii,  12. 
language,  i,  39. 


Oscans,  ill,  5. 

Oscians  furnished    low   oomedj  to 

Romans,  iii,  375. 
Osiris,  i,  273,  328,  332,  334,  335, 336. 

337,  338,  339,  340.  848,  845, 346. 

849,  355,  878,  428. 
Osirtasen  I,  i,  274,  806,  818, 416, 438 ; 

II,  821. 
Osirtasens,  i,  278,  274. 
Osm&nli  Turks,  i,  44. 
Ossa,  mount,  ii,  8. 
Ostia,  iii,  24, 62,  92, 188. 
Ostiaets,  i,  42. 

Ostium,  or  janna,  entrance  to  a  Bo- 
man  house,  iii,  219. 
Ostrogoths,  i,  88. 
Ostrum,  color,  iii,  847. 
Osymandias,  palace  and  tomb  of,  i, 

424,426. 
Otba,  i,  479. 
Othman,  king,  the  name  Ottomans 

derived.from,  i,  87,  486,  508. 
Othmans,  i,  87. 

Otho,  L.,  Roscios,  his  law  regola- 
ing  theatres,  iii,  874. 

Prince,  ii,  69. 
Othrys,  mount,  81. 
Otrar,  i,  90,  96. 
Ottoman  empire,  i,  86,  487. 
Ottomans,  i,  87,  269. 
Ougres,  i,  41,  42. 
Ovation,  honor  given  to  a  Roman 

general,  iii,  408. 
Ovid,  ii,  318 ;  the  works  of,  iii.  887  ; 

attempted  tragedy,  877. 
Oxen,  Roman,  iii,  76,  81. 
Oxus,  river,  i,  77,  81,  85.  198,  200, 

634. 
Oxyrhinchus,  i,  851. 
Oyster  beds,  invention  of,  iii,  224. 


Pacific  ocean,  i,  76,  80. 

Pactolus,  i,  689. 

Pacuvius,  dramatic  poet,  iii,  845,  877. 
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Padiu,  or  EridanoB,  iii,  2. 
PtoonUzis,  u,  53. 
Prngan  oracles,  ii,  147. 

reli^on,  down£all  of  the,  in  the 
Roman  empire,  iii,  52. 
Faint  naed  bj  Roman  women,  iii,  215. 
Painting  of  the  ABBTriana,  i,  166, 167. 
of  the  Egyptians,  i,  43d-441. 
among  the  Romans,  iii,  342-350. 
among  the  Qredans,  ii,  416-425. 
the  first,  ii,  418. 
in  Greece,  decline  of,  ii,  424. 
Roman,  process,  resorted  to,  iii, 
346. 
Palace,  the,  of  Babylon,  i,  176, 179. 
Palaces  of  Egypt,  i,  423. 
Palaria,  exercise  of  arms  among  the 

Romans,  iii,  894. 
Palatine  Mil,  iU,  19,  21,  24,  98,  126, 

232. 
Palatines,  Polish,  i,  92. 
Paleness,  a  constant  attendant  on  the 

Furies,  U,  87. 
Pales,  iu.  134. 

Palestine,  i,  16.  53, 112.  144. 145, 155. 
178.  180.  275.  409.  462,  484, 
630. 64.").  6.>8.  669.  674  ;  ii,  133  ; 
iii.  290,  553,  629. 
the  nuwuon  of  it8  inhabitants,  i, 
552 ;  it«  description.  5.53-555  ; 
climate  of,  555.  5i")6  ;  its  pro- 
ductions, 556  ;  how  originally 
peopled,  557  ;  Cana&nites  in, 
557 ;  the  heroic  j)eriod  in  the 
history  of.  558 ;  commence- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  monarchy 
in,  559 :  separation  into  the 
kingdoms  of  Unu*]  and  J  udah, 
5.VJ  ;  ShalmanesiT  terminates 
the  kingdom  of  Ihhu'I  in,  560 ; 
Nebuchadnezzar  carries  into 
captivity  the  inliabitants  of, 
5<H) ;  Hubject  to  the  Seleucidip, 
501  ;  («tabli)§hment  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Asmonsans  in, 
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Palestine,  continued  — 

561- ;  Pompey  reduces  Judtea 
into  a  Roman  province,  561 ; 
the  inhabitants  dispersed,  562 ; 
its  industry,  565-571 ;  its  reli- 
gion, 571-^1  ;.it8  society,  591- 
603 ;  its  government,  604-616 ; 
its   philosophy,  617-623;    its 
art,  623-629. 
Palestiners,  i,  275. 
Palestrhia,  iii,  18. 
Palilia,  Roman  fiestival,  iU,  134. 
Palinurus,  cape,  iii,  41. 
Palladium,  iU,  122. 
PaUas,  i,  8,  684 ;  u,  99, 121,  481. 
Athene,  ii,  101, 103, 104. 
M.,  i,  50. 
origin  of,  ii,  80. 
temple  of,  ii,  11. 
Palmyra,  i,  669. 

ruins  of,  i,  645,  646. 
Palus  M»otis,  ii,  27. 
Pamer,  Uble  land  of,  i,  76. 
Pamphilus,  ii,  422. 
PamphylU,  i,  682. 
Pan,  of  Thebes,  i,  328. 

god,  i,  330;  ii,  112,  120,  427. 
Pansetius,  iii,  275. 
PanflBus,  ii,  410. 
Panes,  ii,  119. 
Pannonia,  iii,  73,  75. 
Panopolis.  i,  330. 
Panormus,  iii,  41. 
Pantheism,  i,  54 ;  iii,  319. 
Pantheon  of  Rome,  Ui,  126,  854,  356. 
Pantomime,  its  mode  of  performance, 
iii,  380. 
of  the  Romans,  iii,  376. 
Paper,  invention  of,  claimed  by  the 
Arabians,  i,  542. 
manufacture  of,  by  the  Egypt- 
ians, i.  310. 
Paphlagonia,  i.  682 ;  iii,  298. 
Paphos,  ii,  104. 
Papian  Uw,  iii,  122. 
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Papirius  Cursor,  iii,  32,  38. 

Paprcmis,  i,  348. 

Par  impar  (odd  and  even),  game  of 

the  Roman  children,  iii,  332. 
Parca?,  the,  or  Fates,  ii,  86. 

how  represented,  86. 

origin  of,  ii,  84. 

their    temples  and    statues,  ii, 
80. 
Parian  marble,  ii,  431. 
Paris,  i,  649,  661,  683,  685;  ii,  95, 

102. 
Parium,  iii,  301. 
Parker,  Hon.  Amasa  J.,  1,  xii. 
Parma,  small  round  shield  of  the 

Roman  soldier,  iii,  396. 
Parmenides,  ii,  303,  320,  822.  823, 

328,  351,  485. 
Parnassus,  mount,  ii,  5,  9, 13, 118. 

valleys  of,  ii,  144. 
Paros,  island  of,  ii,  88. 
Parrhasius,  ii,  410,  420,  421. 
Parsees,  i,  200. 
Parsi,  i,  200. 
Partheniae,  ii,  24,  28. 
Parthenon  of  Athens,  ii,  11, 12,  486, 

453. 
Parthia,  i,  75.  636. 
Parthian  mountains,  i,  184. 
Parthians,  iii,  62,  64,  95. 
Parysatis,  i,  224. 

Pasargadfle,  i,  205,  224,  227,  228,  288, 
239. 

city,  i,  208,  211. 

tribe,  i,  201. 
Pasent,  i,  200. 
Pasht,  goddess,  i.  330,  355. 
Pasitcles,  ii,  433.  440  ;  iii,  340. 
Pastoral  jToetry  cultivated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, iii,  361,  364. 
Patra,  ii,  274. 
Patras,  gulf  of,  Greek  victory  at,  ii, 

08. 
Patres  conscripti,  iii,  142. 

senators,  iii,  141. 


Patria  potestan,  iii,  248, 249. 
Patridi,  the,  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, iii,  149-151. 
Patron  and   client,    Telatkm  of,  in 

Rome,  iii,  1^,  161. 
Patronatos,  iii,  149. 
Paulina,  iii,  262.  268. 
Paullu0,  (Emiliiu,  ii,  IS96 ;  iii,  50. 
Paosa,  iii,  107. 
Pansanhis,  ii,  18,  87,  88,  47,  48.  55. 

133,  424,  482,  446,  582, 523. 
Paugiaa,  ii,  423. 
Pavia.  iu,  75. 
Pax,  iii,  105. 

Pay  of  the  Roman  loldien,  iii,  SM. 
Peace,  Roman  method  of  making,  iii, 
884. 

offerings  of  the  Hebrews,  i,  582. 

temple  of,  iii,  127. 

the,  comedy  by  Aristophanea.  ii, 
512. 
Pearl  fiaheiieB  of  the  Bftbykmiana,  i, 

185. 
Pecnnia  oidinaria,  iii,  417. 

extraordinaria,  iii,  417. 
PegamiB,  iii,  18, 115. 

winged  bone,  its  origin,  ii,  113. 
Pelilevi  language^  i,  900. 
Pekin,  i,  90. 

Pelasgi,  i,  82,  87,  88;  il,  27, 120, 122, 
125,  iii,  9. 

tribe,  the  mling  Mbe  in  Greece; 
U,    12;   their  Imngnnge,  12; 
their  first  settlement  in  Greece, 
12 ;     their      monuments    in 
Greece,    18;    their   nrchitee- 
ture,  18;   remains    foond   in 
Italy,  18 ;  tlieir  indostrr,  13. 
Pelasgian,  i,  24. 
Pelasg^ans,  iii,  5,  8. 
PeUa.  ii,  425. 
Pelopidie,  11,19.28,49. 
Pelopidas,  50,  269,  484,  524. 
Peloponnesian  war,  ii,  40,  486,  488, 

490,  509,  528. 
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PeloponnesoB,  i,  87 ;  ii,2,  6, 0, 12, 13, 
14, 21, 02,  231, 454,  479 ;  iU,  64. 
called  from  Pelope,  ii,  15. 

Pelops,  i,  87,  686 ;  U,  15. 16,  00, 139. 
peninBola  of,  ii,  6. 

Pelta,  a  lij^ht  piece  of  ajrmor  of  the 
Roman  soldier,  iii,  896. 

Peltaat»,  Qredan  Boldiers,  ii,  515. 

Pelosiac,  mouth  of  the  Nile,  i,  258. 

Pelofliam.  i,  208,  288. 
Qtj,  i,  258, 269. 

Pemoon.  i,  344. 

Penelope,  ii,  470. 

Peneofl,  river,  ii,  8 ;  iii,  50. 
Talley  of  the,  i,  87. 

Pentateuch,  i,  505,  506,  577,  592. 

Pentathliim,  public  game  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii,  283. 

Pentelic  mountains,  ii,  4. 

Pentelios,  mount,  il,  12. 

People,  the,  in  the  Roman  goyem- 
ment,  iii,  144. 

Perdiooas,  king  of  Maoedon,  ii,  48, 
50,  53.  59. 

Perejjrrinus,  iii,  301. 

Perfumery  among  the  Trojans,  i, 
685. 

Pergamus,  i,  687  ;  iii,  53 ;  king  of,  ii, 
64. 

Periander.  ii.  175.  300.  801. 

Pencil,  il.  11.  40.  41.  42,  122.  176, 
178.  179.  260,  266.  268,  276,  307. 
409.  453.  456.  487.  488.  489,  490, 
401.  502.  509,  510,  515  ;  Ui.  263. 

Pwrirtlono.  ii.  aW. 

Perillns,  ii.  431. 

Peripat<»tic  philosophy,  iii.  299. 

school .  i,  68  ;  iU,  278. 298  ;  philo- 
sophy as  developed  in,  ii,  888-397. 

Poriff.  a  lost  raro,  i,  50. 

Peristylium,  court  of  a  Roman  house. 
iii.  220. 

Permland,  i.  42. 

Perrhn'bianw.  ii,  278. 

Persei<ljip.  ii.  19. 


PersepoliB,  i,  104, 197,  201,  228,  238, 
289,  240,  241,  244,  245,  252 ;  ii, 
57,58. 
monuments  of,  i,  2. 
ruins  of,  i,  289-241. 
splendid  edifices  at,  1, 212. 
Perses,  origin  of,  ii,  80. 
Perseus,  U,  16, 118,  119,  526 ;  iii,  18, 
849. 
king  of  Macedon,  U,  440 ;  la,  50. 
defeated  by  .fimilios,  ii,  65. 
succeeds  Philip  II  as  king,  ii, 
64. 
Persia,  i,  88,  58, 79,  80,  86, 90, 92.  04, 
144,  148,  184,  482,  488.  561, 
608,  686 ;  U,  56, 155 ;  iU,68, 70, 
287,290. 
proper,  200,  208. 
dialects  of,  i,  56. 
polygamy  in,  i,  228. 
sophis  of,  487. 
Persian  gulf,  i,  106,  112,  141,  170, 
180,  185,  198,  200,  462,  464, 
466,  467,  468,  406,  682,  658. 
harem,  i,  227. 
invasion,  ii,  81,  32,  88. 
language,  i,  28,  246. 
navy  defeated,  ii.  86,  87,  80 
religion,  dnalistic  feainret  of  the, 

i,  218,  219. 
war,  ii,  484,  509. 
Persians,  i.  85, 155,  269,488,688 ;  IU, 
24. 
defeated,  ii,  56. 

mode  of  retaining  poimslon  of 
the  countries  they  had  sab- 
dued,  i,  221,  222. 
physique  of,  i,  285. 
their  rule  in  Egypt,  i,  288. 
the.  tragedy  by  Achylns.  ii,  502. 
Personification,  beautifiil,  i,  216. 
Perspective,  Roman,  iii,  848. 
Peru,  i.  654. 

monumento  In,  I,  64. 
Peah^lad,  i,  206. 
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Pesh-dadian  dynasty,  i,  ^5. 
Pestilence  at  Rome,  iii,  68,  375. 
PeterthoOreat.  iii,  356. 
Petra,  i,  644,  645. 

city  of.  i,  463,  469. 
Pctreius,  iii,  60. 
Petronius,  iii,  237. 

Maximus,  iii,  74. 

satirist,  iii,  367. 
Petsclienegers,  i,  42. 
Peuceti,  iii,  4. 

Pliiedo,  ii,  303,  3^5,  352,  353. 
Phfenarete,  ii,  333. 
Phapton,  the  story  of,  ii,  96,  97. 
Phagrus,  i,  351. 
Phalanx,  E^'ptian,  i,  282. 

Macedonia,  i,  282 
Phalerae,  the  reward  of  the  Roman 

soldier,  iii,  407. 
Phalerum  harbor,  ii,  11. 
Phallas,  i,  335,  ii ;  426. 
Phantasos,  iii,  150. 
Phara,  ii,  274. 
Pharaoh,  ii,  468  ;  ill,  21. 

Necho,  king,  i,  281,  679. 

Hophra,  i,  180,  [error  Hophea]. 
Pharaohs,  i,  568. 
Pharisees,  i,  618,  619,  620,  621. 
Pharnabazus,  i,  45,  283. 
Phamaces,  iii,  61. 
Pharsalia,  iii,  60. 

battle  of,  ii,  67. 

Horace  threw  away  his  shield  at, 
iii,  366. 

Lucian's,  iii,  367. 
Phemius.  ii,  470. 
Phert»cydes,  ii,  303,  310. 
Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  ii,  76,  77. 
Phidias,  i,  9  ;  ii,  8, 33, 87,  94, 134, 407, 

410,  432,  434,  435,  436,  437,  438, 

4.r^,  488. 
Phiops  Apappus,  king,  i,  376. 
Pliiladelphia,  ruins  of,  i,  665. 
Phihe.  island  of,  i,  339,  345. 
Philemon,  ii,  513. 


Philetus,  ii,  353. 

PhUip  II,  king  of  Maoedon,  il  51.58, 
63,  64,  180,  277,  280,  425, 430, 
490,  491,  483 ;  iii,  45.  48,  50, 
90. 
bis  history,  ii,  53,  54,  55. 
his  policy,  ii,  55. 
murder^,  ii,  55. 
Pbilippi,  battle  at,  ill,  68. 
Philistia,  1, 142. 

Philistinea,  i,  53, 158,  275,  557, 672. 
Philo,  ii,  405. 
Philo,  Q.  Publinfl,  iii,  199. 
Philoctotes,  tragedy  by  Sophocles,  ii, 

503. 
PhiloUoB,  ii.  320. 
Philomel,  i,  661. 
Philomelns,  ii,  51. 
Philopcemen.  ii,  62,  66.  274. 
Philosophers,  Alexandrian,  iii,  282. 
Philosophy,  the  basis  of,  i,  1,  4. 

as  developed  in  different  sects 

and  schools,  ii,  802-406. 
as  developed  in  the  reflections 
and  maxims  of  the  Qredan 
sages,  ii,  299-802. 
preceded  poetry  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Roman  mind,  iii, 
362. 
of  the  Arabians,  i,  680-543. 
of  the  AssyrLans.  i,  168, 169. 
of  the  Babylonians,  i,  192-196. 
of  the  Christian  &then,  iii,  824, 

325. 
among  the  Egyptians,  i,  400416. 
of  the  Hebrews,  i,  617-623. 
of  the  Medo-Persians,  i.  238. 
of  the  Phoenicians,  i,  674-676. 
speculation  of  the  Phoenidaii,  i, 

668. 
of  the  Romans,  iii,  272-885. 
Phineas,  ii,  113. 
Phlegethon,  ii,  88. 
Phliasli,  ii,  351. 
Pholxjtor,  ii.  150. 
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U,  26,  804. 
FhodADB,  U,  51,  278.  280 ;  MX,  36. 

destroyed,  ii,  54. 
Phods.  ii.  8,  4,  5,  13, 14.  85,  41,  68, 
280.284;  PjthiAn  games,  cele- 
brated, at  5. 
Pbcebe.  U,  145  ;  origin  of,  80. 
PhcDbidus.  ii,  48. 
Pbcebos.  ii,  96. 

Phoenicia,  i,  16,  141,  178,  180,  814, 

816.  553.  658,  698,  694 ;  ii,  15, 

16.  90,  101, 116, 120, 181,  310  ; 

Ui.  11. 

the  home  of  the  written  record, 

i,2.8. 
and  Syria,  i,  680-680.  no  indi- 
vidoal  history,  689;  their 
principal  cities,  641.  642.648  ; 
their  industry.  642.  657; 
their  religion.  658-668;  their 
society,  668, 669 ;  their  govern- 
ment, 669-674 ;  their  philo- 
sophy, 674-676 ;  their  art.  677- 
680. 
Phcpnician  language,  dialect  of  the 

Si*mitic,  i,  28. 
Pha?nician«,  i,  37,  56,  150.  179,  253. 
466.573;  ii.  212.  272,  426. 
miMiion  of  the,  i,  254. 
Phoiryn.  ii,  119. 
Phraort<»s.  i,  202. 
Phrygia.  i.  682;  ii.   15,  90,  476;  iii, 

11.  121.224.304. 
Phrygian  kingdom,  i,  683. 
Phrygiani*,  i,  32,  37;  ii,  462. 

religion  of  the,  i,  687. 
Phrym*.  ii.  179.  180. 
PhrynirbuM.  ii.  501,502. 
Phtha.  gtHl.  i.  329.  :M.5.  346;  U»mple 
r>f.  272.  284. 
Ton-,  i.  320. 
Phthiann.  ii.  278. 
Phut.  i.  .12.  53. 

Phylarrhi,  Athenian  magistrate's,  ii, 
255  • 


Phyle,  ii,  46. 

Physcon,  i,  688. 

Pictor.  iii,  845. 

Picture  writing  of  the  Chaldseans,  i, 

110. 
Pictures,  unreal,  at  Pompeii,  iii,  849 
Pierus,  mount,  ii,  118. 
Pietas,  Ui.  106. 
Pike,  or  lance,  of  the  Roman  soldier, 

iii,  897. 
Pila  paganica,  game  of  the  Romans, 
ill.  229. 
trigonalis,  game  of  the  Romans, 
iii,  229. 
Pilum,  dart,  of  the  Roman  soldier, 

iii,  896. 
Pinaii.  iU,  121. 
Pindar.  U,  287,  480. 

imiuted  by  Horace,  iii,  866. 
Pindus,  mount,  ii,  8. 118. 
Piraeus  harbor,  ii,  11,  87,  47.  76. 
Pirates,  iii.  95. 
Pirithous,  ii,  114, 119. 
Pisa,  ii,  8. 
Piwinder,  ii,  48. 
PiBidia,  i,  682. 
Pisirtratus,  ii,  431,  472,  497. 
PiBo.  iii,  304. 

Pisones,  surname  of.  derived  from  the 
successful  cultivation  of,  iii,  77. 
PittacuB,  ii,  800. 

PiuB,  Antoninus,  iii,  67.  806,  854. 
Placentia,  battle  near,  iii,  44. 
Places  of  worship.  Grecian,  ii.  180. 
Placidia,  iii,  78. 
Plat«pa.  ii.  41,  501. 

battle  of,  ii,  4.  87,  52,  528 ;   field 

of,  ii,  292. 
surrenders  to  the  Spartans,  ii, 
42. 
Plato,  i.  50,  68. 332, 407, 414, 444, 458, 
ii,  124, 182.  303,  812,  820,  827, 
835,  887.  889,  843,  858,  854. 
855.  356.  a58.  859.  860.  861, 
802,  805.  800,   807.  808,  809. 
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Plato,  continued  — 

370,  383,  394.  895,  402,  403, 
404, 460  ;  iii,  277,281, 282,  284, 
285,  287.  288,  291,  292,  298. 
312,  313,  817,  318,  880,  881, 
832,  338,  422. 
idealism  of,  1,  8. 
nuptial  dia^i^m  of,  i,  888. 
Platonic  school,  iii,  276,  881. 
Platonists,  i,  414. 

Alexandrian,  iii,  288. 
■Plautus,  comic  writer,  iii,  876. 

improves  dramatic  literature  and 
tlie  Latin  lanpn^ftge,  iii,  361. 
Plebes,  or  plebe,  plebii,  plebians,  the, 
in  the  Roman  government,  iii, 
153-160. 
Plebiscita,  iii,  187. 
Plebiscitum,  iii,  194. 
Pliny,  i,  351,  468;  ii,419  ;  iii,  79, 266, 
350. 
the  elder,  iii,  307,  308. 
the  younger,  iu,  808,  878. 
Plotinian  school,  iii,  286. 
Plotinu8,i,414;  iii,  284, 285, 286, 290, 

293. 
Ploughmen,  Roman,  iii,  81. 
Ploughs  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  ii, 

71 ;  Roman,  iii,  81. 
Plutarch,  i,  402  ;    ii.  466,  488,  489 ; 

iii,  174,  240,  282. 289. 
Pluto,  i,  118,  335,  663 ;  ii.  88,  88,  90, 
91, 107, 119  ;  m,  18, 104,  128, 
133,  216. 
his  ])arentage,  ii,  81. 
his  realm  assigned  tohim,ii,  82. 
Plutus,  i,  118. 

comedy  by  Aristophanes,  ii,  501. 
Plycletufl.  ii,  410. 
Pneb-to.  i,  346. 
Pnyx,  ii,  11. 
Poetry,  anacre<mtic,  ii,  480. 

art  of,  among  the  Romans,  iii, 

359-367. 
art  of,  in  Greece,  ii,  467-481. 


Poetry  among  the  Hebrews,  i,  ISO. 
629. 

of  the  Arabians,  i,  54$MKn. 

lyric,  ii,  479. 
Pdctiers,  i,  489. 
Poikele  Stoa,  U,  456. 
Poland,  i,  92. 
Polemon,  ii,  869,  870,  897. 
Poles,  i,  85. 
Polish  dialect,  i,  85. 
Political  eoonomj,  sdenoe'of,  1, 12. 
'  forces  of  Rome,  their  provisioiu. 
iii,  187. 
Politii,  iii.  121. 
Politorium,  town,  iii,  154. 
PoUio,  Aanios.  tragic  poet,  iii,  877. 
PoUnx,  ii.  115. 

Polybios,  U,  526 ;  iii.  275,  884. 
Polycarp,  iii,  812, 817. 

epistles  of,  iii,  812. 
Polycles,  ii,  440. 
Polycletns,  ii,  4S0. 
Polydectes,  ii,  118. 
Polydonifl,  ii,  247. 

Polygamy  among  the  nomadic  tribes. 
i,99. 

among  the  Egyptians,  f ,  874. 

among  the  Greeks,  ii,  169. 

among  the  Persians,  f,  887. 
Polygnotus,  ii,  418,  419. 
Polyhymnia,  the  muse  of  eloqnenee, 

ii,  118. 
Polynices,  ii,  18. 
Polyperchon,  ii,  60. 
Polytheism  of  the  Greeks,  ii,  188. 
Pomerania,  iii,  76. 
Pomona,  iii,  104. 
Pompeia.  iii,  262. 
Pompeii,  iii,  218.  220,  221,  227,  847. 

348.  849,  850. 
Pompey,  i,  561.  568;  ii,  67;  Ui.  55. 
57,  58.  59,  60,  61,  62,  66,  78, 
95,  207,  839. 

Cn.,  erected  first  stone  theatre, 
iii,  874. 
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PompUlns,  Xunui,  iU,  144. 
Fomponios,  the  dvilian,  iii,  02,  274. 
PontiflK  iii,  100. 
PonUfioes,  or  pontiib,  ill,  107. 

drees  of  the,  ia,  106. 
Pontine  mArshes,  JoliuB  Cnear't  pro- 

po«a  to  dnun  the,  iii,  62. 
Pontius,  iii,  82, 88,  84 
PoBtos,  i.  082  ;  ii,  80 ;  iii,  57, 61,  801, 
845.847. 

or  ths  sea,  atif^  of,  ii,  8a 

kingdom  of,  i,  002. 

king  of,  Ui,  56. 
Pope,  the,  ii,  472 ;  iii,  96. 
PoppM,  iii,  215. 

Poppeanom,  the  wile  of  Nero  in- 
vented, iU,  215. 
Popoladon,  redandancy  of,  i,  649. 
Popolifii^  Ronum  festival,  iii,  183. 
Po.  river,  i,  89 ;  iii.  2,  54 ;  valley  of 

the.  i.  89. 
Pordan  Uiw.  iU.  58. 
Porphyry,  ii.  886 ;  iii,  285,  286,  287. 
PMwna,  Ui,  27, 28,  29,  860 ;  tomb  of. 

iii.  7. 
PorU  triumphalis,  Ui.  408. 
PortU,  lii.262. 
Portorlum,  iii,  417. 
Portrait  painUn^?,  Grecian,  ii,  423.424. 

of  the  Romans,  iii,  849. 
Porto^.  i.  86.  39. 
Portugese,  i.  319.  500. 

lan^nuMTP.  i»  28. 
Poms,  ii,  57. 

Piwidon.  i.  120 ;  ii.  100, 108, 109, 110. 

Posidonios,  Ui,  277. 

Portu  and  couricrB.  system  of.  in  the 

PtTsian  empire,  i.  234. 
Poetomius.  iii.  88. 
Potamo.  Ui,  283. 
Prjtamides,  nymphs  of  the  rivers,  U, 

118. 
Potidaa  surrenders  to  the  Athenians, 

U.  42. 
Pott.  Profewor,  of  HaUe,  i,  22. 


Pottery,  art  of,  among  the  ChaldaBans, 
i,  116. 
of  the  Assyrians,  i.  149. 
of  the  Egyptians,  i,  812. 

Pnefectora,  class  of  towns,  iii,  203. 

Pr»fectane,  Bomaa  form  of  govern- 
ment, iii,  416. 

Pr»sul,  iii,  120. 

Pmtor  peregrinna,  iii,  175. 
orbanua,  iii,  176. 

Pnetorian  guards,  iii,  65. 

Pneton,  the,  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, iii,  175, 176. 

Praxiteles,  U,  184, 179,  180, 428, 488, 
489. 

Priam,  i,  688,  684,  685 ;  ii,  95. 

Priene,  U,  299,  801, 455. 

revenue  of,  in  Gneoe,  ii,  128. 

Priestesses  of  Greece,  ii,  127, 128. 

Priesthood,  Egyptian,  iii,  288. 

Priests,  in  Greece,  ii,  127, 128. 

Princeps,  station  of^  in  the  B^w^n 
army,  iii,  404. 

Prindpee,  soldieia  of  the  ■eoosid  line, 
Ui,888. 

Prisons.  Ui,  288. 

Tarquinius,  iU,  121. 

Probatio,  the.  Roman  review,  iii,  152, 

Probus,  Ui,  68. 

Procles,  ii.  240. 

Proclos,  Ui,  290. 

Procrustes,  bed  of,  i,  6. 

Prodicus.  U,  808,  880,  881,  504. 

Proedri.  U,  255. 

Proetus,  U,  115. 

Progress  travels  from  east  to  west,  i, 
252. 

Prologue  of  tragedy,  intioductioo  of, 
U,504. 

Prometheus  Bound,  tragedy  by  JBb- 
chylus,  U.  502,  507. 
origin  of,  ii,  80. 
the  rock  bound,  ii,  118. 

Property,  descent  of,  in  Greece,  how 
regnlatad,  Ii,  187. 
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Property,  landed,  accumulation  of, 
Roman  attempts  to  prevent, 
iii,  85,  86,  87. 
Propliets  among  the  Hebrews,  i,  579- 

581. 
Propontis,  ii,  27,  30,  54,  56. 
Propyljea  of  Athens,  ii,  11,  453. 
Pn)pylieum  of  Xerxes,  i,  240. 
Proserpine,!,  338,  339  ;  ii,90,  99,  106, 
107,  111,  140, 158, 159, 160, 161, 
iii.  216. 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  ii,  93. 
abduction  of,  90. 
Proseucha*  (oratories),  i,  577. 
Protagoras,  ii,  303,  328, 330,  331, 334. 
Proteus,  ii,  109. 
Protogenes,  ii,  423. 
Proven(;al  language,  i,  28. 
Proverbs,  book  of,  i,  629. 
Provisions,  the  Grecian  soldier's,  ii, 

521. 
Proxenus,  ii,  383. 
Prusa,  iii,  314. 
Prusius,  king  of  Bithynia,  ii,  64;  iii, 

50. 
Prussia,  i,  35,  36. 
Pr^'tanes,  j)residents  of  the  Athenian 

senate,  ii,  255. 
Psalms,  i,  629. 
Psammenitus,  i,  282. 

the   last  of  the   Egyptian   Plia- 
raohs,  i,  208. 
Psammetichus  I,   i,    280,   281,  295, 

320. 
Pthah.  god,  i,  327,  329,  345,  351. 
Pthalmien,  king,  i,  279. 
Pthah-Sokar-Osiris,  god,  i,  329,  351. 
Ptoas,  mount,  ii,  4. 
Ptolemaic  dynasty,  i,  284. 
Ptolemy,  i,  284,  285,  466  ;  ii,  59,  351 ; 
iii,  61. 
Euergetes,  i,  285. 
Pliiladelplius,  i,  286. 
Pliilometor,  i,  638. 
son  of  Lagus,  i,  268. 


Ptolemy  Soter.  i,  285. 
Public  sapplications,  ii,  142. 
Publilian  law,  iii,  203. 
Publius  ClodiuB.  iu,  218. 
Pudor,  or  Pudicitia,  iii,  105. 
Puebla,  plain  of,  i,  420. 
Punic  war,  the  first,  iii,  88-42, 418. 

the  second,  iii,  43-48,  94, 2M. 
Punishments  among  the  Atheniinf, 
ii,  262, 264. 

among  the  SpartanB,  ii,  249. 

military,  of  the  Romans,  iii,  406. 
Punjab,  i,  33,  94.  200 ;  ii,  57. 
Purgatory,  i,  98. 
Purification,  custom  of,  among  the 

Romans,  iii,  270. 
Purpurissum,  color,  iii,  347. 
Pursuits  of  the  gods,  ii,  121. 
Pydna,  battle  of,  ii,  65. 

great  battle  near  the  walls  ot, 
iii,  50. 
Pygmalion,  i,  640. 
Pylagores,  a  repreBentative  class  in 

the  Amphictyonic  ooandl,  ii,  279. 
Pyloe,  ii,  42. 
Pyramids,  i,  175. 

of  Egypt,  the  form  of,  i,  41 7 ;  the 

situation  of,  417,  418 ;  siie  of, 

418;   antiquity  of,  410;    use 

of,  421. 

Pyrenees,  i,  25,  40,  488,  490 ;  iii,  2, 

43,  46,  54,  68,  73. 
Pyrephlegethon,  river,  ii,  88. 
Pyromancy,  ii,  151. 
Pyrrho,  ii,  303,  848, 861 ;  iii,  800. 
Pyrrhus,  iii,  84,  35,  42,  48,  04,  137, 

218,  274. 
Pythagoras,  i,  408,  458,  675 ;  0,  303, 

309,  310,  311,  312,  814,  816,  316. 

318,  320,  334,  340,  854,  860,  434. 

458. 
Pythagort^an  or  Italic  school,  philo- 
sophy as  develo|)ed  in,  ii,  800-890. 
Pythagoric  school,  iii,  276,  280. 
Pythia,  Delphic  priestess,  U,  144, 146. 
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PTthUui  gBmes,  144,  235. 
Pythias,  ii,  384.  455. 
Pytho,  serpent,  i,  889. 
Python,  ii,  144. 


Qaadi,  iii,  67. 

Qoadrigi.  oo1o0ba1  figxae,  iii,  336. 

QiuMtoree  classici,  iii,  177. 
pwTiddii,  Iii,  177. 

QiuBstore,  the.  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, iii.  177, 178.    * 

Qnindooemyiri.  iii,  116. 

Qidiiqaatria,  Roman  festival,  iii,  134. 

Quirinal,  iii,  15. 

Qnirinalia,  iii.  119.   • 

Qairinuji,  an  ancient  Sabine  deity,  iii, 
15, 100,  104. 

Qnirite,  Sabine,  iU,  144. 

Qniritea,  iii,  20, 104. 
how  called,  iii,  15. 

QuK^t,  throwing  the,  game  of  the 
Boman8,iU,  229. 


Ba,  god,  i,  117,  327,  531. 

Raamah.  i,  467. 

Rabbins.  Jewish,  i.  609,  623. 

Races  of  the  Romans,  iii,  233. 

Rachel,  i.  a58. 

Radagaisos.  iii,  72. 

Rag(*,   a  constant   attendant  on  the 

Furies,  ii,  87. 
Rahdi,  i.  493. 
Ram.  battery,  ii.  528. 
Ramadan,  month  of.  i.  473.  504.  513. 
Rameses  I.  i.  278. 

II.  i,  278.  279.  368.  442.  443. 

III.  I.  279.  307.  442. 
VIII.  i.  279. 
tablet  of,  i.  270. 

Ramie,  science  of,  i.  531. 

Ramn<>«.  iii,  141,  144.  145.  155,  157. 

Ramnus.  ii.  87. 

Randolph.  Vt..  academy  at,  i,  viii. 

62 


Raphia,  i,  143. 

Rasena,  or  Etroscans,  iii,  5,  6. 

Rashid,  i,  492. 

Rasii,  i,  482. 

Rations  of  the  Roman  soldier,  iii,  398. 

Ravenna,  iii,  68,  72,  345. 

Rawlinsbn,  Col.  i,  26,  54. 

Re,  i,  149,  827,  881,  882, 846,  442. 

Rebia,  i,  479. 

Recensio,  the,  Roman  review,  iii,  158. 

Redditio,  sacrifice,  iii,  128. 

Red  sea,  i,  55,  259, 268,  279, 461,  462, 

466,  467,  468,  496,  557,  688. 
Regal  Rome,  iii,  188-171. 
RegUlos.  lalLe,  iii,  28. 
Registry  of  births  and  deaths  among 

the  Romans,  iii,  250,  251. 
Regulos,  m,  40,  41,  42. 
Rehoboam,  i,  559. 
Rehoboth,  i,  184. 

Relation,  the,  of  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  Qredan  states,  to 
the  moral,  social,  and  inteUec- 
state   and    condition   of    the 
Grecians,  ii,  283-285. 
the.  of  the  political  institutions 
of  the  Grecian  states,  to  the 
physical  circumstances,  under 
which  they  originated,  ii,  280- 
283. 
Religion  of  the  Arabians,  i,  500-515. 
of  the  Assyrians,  151-152. 
of  the  Babylonians.  186. 
of  the  Chaldsans,  i,  117-124. 
of  the  Egyptians,  i,  822-359. 
of  the  Etruscans,  iii,  11. 
of  the  Grecians,  ii,  78-164. 
of  the  Lydians,  i,  690. 
of  the    Medo-Persians,  i,  212- 

220. 
of  Palestine,  i,  571-591. 
of  the  Phcenidansand  Syrians,  i, 

650-668. 
of  the  Phrygians,  i,  689. 
of  Southern  Asia,  i,  6. 
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Religion  of  the  Romans,  iii,  90-135. 

of  the  Trojans,  i,  684. 

the  foundation  of,  i,  4 

its  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Grecian  mind  and 
character,  ii,  161-164. 

sources  of  the  Roman,  iii,  96-102. 

on  the  Roman  character,  in- 
fluence of,  iii,  134, 136. 

ministers  of,  among  the  Romans, 
iii,  107-124. 
Religious  oracles,  ii,  142. 
Remus,  iii,  19,  21,  98. 
Renaissance  of  Egyptian  art,  period 

of,  i,  281. 
R(i[)ublican  Rome,  iii,  172-207. 
Resin,  city,  i,  135,  633. 
Rcto,  i,  346. 

Return  of  the  Heraclidae,  ii,  19. 
Revenue  of  the  Spartans,  ii,  249. 
Revenues  of  the  Athenians,  ii,  266, 

267,  268. 
Revolution  in  Greece,  ii,  68. 
Rewards  among  the  Athenians,  ii, 
264. 

military,  of  the  Romans,  iii,  406. 
Rex  sacrific^lus,  iii,  119. 

sacn)rimi,  iii,  119. 
Rhacia,  ii,  71. 
Rhadamanth us,  judge,  son  of  Jupiter, 

ii,  88,  93. 
Rhiea,  god,  i,  345. 
Rhflptia,  iii,  8. 
Rha?tian  Alps,  iii,  54. 
Rhapsodists,  ii,  471. 
Rhea,  Ops,  Cybele,  ii,  81.  90,  91,  106, 
110,120,661. 

origin  of,  ii,  80. 

how  rj'present^Ml,  ii,  91,  92. 

Sylvia,  iii,  121. 
Rhegium.  ii,  28,  320.  431,  434;  iii, 

338. 
Rlietoric,  ii.  482. 

(Jorgias's  school  of,  at  Athens, 
iii,  368. 


Rhine,  river,  i,  83.  34  ;  iii,  58.  W.  71. 
423. 

Rhodes,  i,  485  ;  ii,  20,  301,  385. 
colossus  of,  ii,  134. 

Rhoecus,  ii,  430,  433. 

Rhone,  i,  41,  489. 

Ricimer,  German  general,  iii,  74 

Rig-veda,  i,  38. 

Rimmon.  god,  i,  060, 

Roads,  public,  Roman,  iii,  353. 

Robertson's  Histoiy  of  America,  i, 
vii.       • 

Roderic,  i,  488. 

Rogator,  Roman  polling  clerk,  iii. 
167. 

Rogne,  i,  661.      ^ 

Roma,  early  settlement  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill  called,  iii,  21. 

Roman  Catholic 'religion,  i,  08. 

genius    illy  adapted  to    j»oetic 

pursuits,  iii,  861. 
eloquence,    golden    age  of.  iii, 

870;  last  efibrt  of.  873. 
empire,  i,  82. 
literature,  classical  period  of.  iii. 

367. 
mode  of  life  agricultural,  iii.  304. 
school  of  painters,  ii.  425. 

Romans,  i,  24,  39. 45, 85. 152 ;  u.  273. 
274,  561,  008,  009. 058. 
their  introduction  into  Greece,  ii, 

04. 
introduced  dramatic  |)oetrv,  iii. 

361. 
addicted  to  war.  iU,  308. 

Romanus,  iii,  145,  148,  l49.  312. 

Rome,  i,  8, 15,  16,  422,  481.  038, 088 : 
ii.  67, 110, 244. 252, 258,  295. 3^. 
385,  406,  484;  the  immediate 
caus(*8  of  its  histoiy  and  civilisa- 
tion, iii,  1-75;  ncarlj  In  the 
same  latitude  as  New  York,  3 : 
condition  of,  investigated  at  the 
foundation  of,  3-5;  the  races 
who  have  made  the  largetit  con- 
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BooKB,  oofntincied — 

trihations  to  its  dvilizatioii,  5, 
12 ;  the  locality  of  its  foundation. 
19;  foondod  hy  Romulaa,  19; 
means  reaorted  to  for  peopling, 
20 ;  the  inteirex  in,  22 ;  election 
of  kinn^  in,  28-26 ;  kingly  power 
abolished  in,  26 ;  wars  with  the 
Eqoians,  Volsdans,  and  Btros- 
cans.  28, 29 ;  saved  by  the  efforts 
<^  the  mother  and  wife  of  Corio- 
lanns,  28;  Oanls*  invade  and 
impoverish,  80;  war  with  the 
Samnites,  and  its  important  con- 
seqoencfls,  31,  82,  88;  the  first 
Punic  war,  88-42 ;  the  first  navy 
of.  89 ;  the  first  naval  victory  of, 
89 ;  war  against  the  Ldgnrians, 
Qaobi,  and  Illyrians,  43;  the 
second  Panic  war,  48-48 ;  nomo- 
rical  military  strength  of,  daring 
the  consalate  of  Sdpio,  48-44 ; 
alanning  panic  at,  caased  by  the 
defeat  of  Flaminias,  44 ;  Antio- 
cham  giv(*s  displeasure  to,  49 ; 
forces  Anti<M;ha8  to  purrhasc 
peace,  50 ;  erases  Cartliagc  from 
the  r«'cr>nl  of  nations.  52  ;  On»ece 
becomes  a  province  of,  52  ;  Spain 
becom<'S  a  pn>vinc€^  of,  53 ;  Atta- 
las  be^iueaths  the  kingdom  uf 
PergamuA  to,  53;  Jugiirtha 
brought  to,  and  starved  to  death, 
54 ;  the  (^mbri  and  Teutons 
defeat  the  armies  of,  54 ;  the  in- 
vading Teutons  and  Oimbri  melt 
away  bef<yre  the  armies  of,  55 ; 
its  ent*rgi«'S  required  to  terminate 
an  intestine  war  kindled  in  the 
brwfim  of  Italy,  55 ;  Mithridates, 
kinif  of  Pontus,  throws  down 
till*  gauntlet  to.  55  :  is  filh^l  with 
r*inf(tenuition  by  Hylla,  56  ;  war 
in  the  )>osr>in  of,  gn)wn  out  of 
the  custoin  of  gladiatorial  exhi* 


Rome,  continued — 

bitions,  56-57;  Spartacus  at- 
tempts to  make  himself  master 
of,  56 ;  history  of,  during  the 
supremacy  of  Julius  Gnsar,  57- 
62 ;  the  era  of  the  emigre  of,  64 ; 
Egypt  reduced  to  a  province  of, 
64 ;  subje^  to  Augustas  Cesar, 
66;  the  division  of  the  empire  of, 
byDiocle6ian,68;  thefiratChris- 
tiaa  emperor  of,  69 ;  Constaatius 
possesses  himtelf  of  the  whole 
emigre  of,  71 ;  divlrion  of,  into 
eastern  and  western  empires,  71 ; 
Alaric  lays  siege  to,  and  takes 
the  dty  of,  72;  fhll  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  the  em- 
pire of,  under  Theododui,  72; 
stripped  of  territories,  78 ;  Odoa- 
cer  conquers,  75;  Romulus  or 
Augustulns,  resigns  tbe  throne 
of,  75;  its  industry,  76-96;  its 
religion,  96-185 ;  its  government, 
186-809;  its  society,  210-872; 
its  philosophy,  278-884;  ito  art, 
335-427. 

Romulus,  iil,  79,97, 98, 109, 119.121, 
124, 125, 127,  128, 146,  151, 162, 
178,  248,  263,  856,  860 ;  founder 
of  Rome,  19,  20 ;  death  of,  22 ;  or 
Augustulus,  74,  75 ;  duration  of 
his  reign,  21. 

Rosary,  use  of  the,  i,  98. 

Rusellini,  Professor,  i,  817. 

Rusetta,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  i,  258. 
stone,  i,  256. 

Roimi  dynasty,  i,  86. 

Rf>wandit,  i,  149. 

Rubiam,  Julius  Ctosar  panee  tha,  iii, 
60. 

Hufinus.  the  Oaul,  iii,  72. 

Rufus  Carus  Musonius,  iii,  802,  805. 

Ruga,  Sp.  CarviUus,  iii,  246. 

Rosa,  in  Bithynia,  i,  87. 
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Russia,  i,  42,  43,  655  ;  ii,  69. 
Russian  dialect,  i,  85. 
Russians,  i,  35. 
Rutilus,  C.  Marcius,  iii,  199. 


Saad,  i,  501. 

Saana,  i,  499. 

Saba,  i,  465. 

Sabaco,  i,  143. 

Sabacos,  kings,  1,  280. 

Sabbatical  year,  i,  568-^70,  587. 

Sabe,  i,  467. 

Sabeans,  i,  178,  468. 
of  Yemen,  1,  468. 

Sabian  idolatry,  i,  658. 
religion,  i,  500,  501. 

Sabine  bills,  iii,  16. 

Sabines,  i,  38  ;  iii,  5, 12, 13, 14, 15,  16, 
17,  19,  20,  22,  23,  24,  28,  81, 
34,  65,  97,  98,  99,  100,  104,  109, 
141,  151,  184;  their  ethnology, 
12;  their  character,  13;  their 
civil  system,  13,  14, 15 ;  power 
of,  over  their  sons,  13;  peculi- 
arity in  their  marriages,  14 ;  in- 
fluence of  climate  on  their  cha- 
racter, 14 ;  sacred  spring  of  the, 
15 ;  Rome's  manly  virtues  bor- 
rowed from  the,  19 ;  war  with 
the  Romans,  23 ;  defeat  of  the, 
24;  close  of  the  war  with  the, 
34  ;  received  into  the  army,  388. 

Sabino-Alban  Rome,  iii,  145. 

Sabinus,  iii,  12. 

Sabtah,  i,  467. 

Sacca,  iii,  284. 

Saccas,  Araraonius,  i,  414. 

Sacra  gentilitia,  iii,  145. 

Sacred  war,  ii,  51. 

obligations  and   duties  of    the 

Hebrews,  i,  587. 
times  and  seasonsof  the  Hebrews, 
i,  584-586. 


Sacrifices  of  the  Grecians,  ii,  136. 

of  the  Romans,  iii,  128-181. 

Roman,  instruments  and  veseels 
used  in,  iii,  131. 

manner  of,  ii,  187. 

occaedonB  of,  iii,  139. 
Sada,  island,  ii,  532. 
Sadducees,  i,  618.  621. 
Sadie,  i,  525. 
Sadok,  i,  621. 
Saggara,  i,  320. 
Saguntum,  ii,  30 ;  iii,  43. 
Said,  i,  482. 
Sais,  city.  1,  258,  269,  831,  389,  355. 

356,  384,  385  ;  ii,  15,  72. 
Sakhem,  i,  344. 

Salamis,  i,  210 ;    ii,  800,  467,  478, 
501,504. 

battle  of,  ii,  86,  481,  582. 

island,  ii,  12. 

wave  of,  i,  10 ;  ii,  292. 
Salem,  original  name  of  Jeroaalem, 

i,562. 
Salic  Uw,  i,  876,  890. 
Salii,  twelve,  of  Mars  Gradivus,  iii, 

100. 120. 
Salona,    constitution  pablished    at, 

i,68. 
Salsette,  rock  temples  at,  i,  26, 
Salt,  held  in  great  veneration  among 

the  Romans,  iii,  223. 
Salus,  iii,  845. 

temple  of,  iii,  845. 
Salustius,  iii,  801. 
Salvius,  a  fortunate  name,  iii,  885. 
Samarcand,  i,  85, 90, 96, 490, 535, 542. 
Samaria,  i,  122, 141, 142, 148. 
Samaritans,  i,  554,  623. 
Samnites,  iii,  12,  31,  82,  88,  84,  85, 

65,77. 
Samnium,  iii,  33. 
Samoides,  i,  80. 
Samoiedic  language,  i,  25. 
Samos,  ii,  41.  94,  95,  310,  814,  823, 

370,  422,  428,  429,  454. 
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Sftinoiita,  iii,  909. 
Samothnce.  ii.  158;  iii,  50. 

isUnd.  i,  659. 
Sunothradan  mjBteriefl,  iii,  101. 
Bunoel.  i.  559,  617. 
8an,orSaii8i,i.l21,124. 
Sana,  i,  464.  465. 
SanchonUthon,  works  of,  i,  675. 
Sanctoary.  right  of,  ii,  182, 188. 
Samriis,  iii.  12, 
Sandaradia,  color,  iii,  847. 
Sandrooothuji,  i.  684. 
Sanirariafl,  i,  682. 
Sanhedrim,  i,  606. 
fianai.  i,  124. 

Sanskrit,  i,  26. 28, 29,  81,  85, 87. 
Saophis,  i,  421. 
Saood.  i,  496. 
Sappho,  ii,  480. 
Sapping;    and    mining    in    Roman 

sieges,  iii.  414. 
Saracen,  i,  400. 
Saracenic  empire,  i,  481. 490,  494. 

style  of  architecture,  i,  544. 
Saracens,  i,  269.  287.  418,  470,  483. 

488.  489.  492.  564.  639. 
Saracus.    fA-iishur-kinah-ili-kain],    i, 

145.  146. 
Sarah,  i.  470. 

Samophagl.  Etniscan,  iii,  387. 
Sardanapalus,  i.  061. 
I.  i.  164. 

palace  of,  i,  160. 
Sardinia,  i.  41.  650 ;  iii.  27, 40,  60,  89. 

94. 
Sardis,  i.  181.  184.206.  207.  420,  647 ; 

ii.  21.  89. 
San*phta.  i.  657. 

8arg«>n.  [Sargina].  i.  185.  142,  148, 
165. 
palace  of.  i.  162. 
KamiatianH.  iii.  70. 
Haninlc.  ii.  76. 

liar.  ii.  12.  532. 
gulf,  ii.  2.  428. 


Sarpedon,  ii,  124. 
Sassan  dynastj.  i,  488. 
Sassanidea,  iii,  70. 
Sat£,  goddess,  i,  880,  845. 

Maui,  god,  i,  827. 
Satire  invented  bj  the  Romans,  ill' 


excelled  In,  bj  Uanee,  iU,  866. 
Satires  of  JuTenal,  ill,  867. 
Satirical  poetrj  among  the  Romans, 

Ui,862. 
Satraps  of  Persia,  i,  229, 280,  288. 
Saturn,  1 178. 194,  218,  882,  687 ;  11, 
80,  81,  86,  87,  88,  106,  180, 
146 ;  iii,  102,  lOS,  104. 

how  represented,  U,  90. 

his  escape,  Ii,  82. 

temple  of,  iii,  127. 

Roman  festlTal  of.  ill,  102, 188. 

Satumia,  dtj  of,  iU,  102. 
Satumian  hill.  III,  102. 
Satumos,  origin  of,  II,  80. 
Satumns,  II,  110. 
Satyrs  and  Fauns,  11, 119. 

in  Greek  tragedies,  iii,  862. 
Saudanis.  i,  286. 
Saul.  i.  559  ;  ii,  466. 
Savak.  i.  846. 
Saviour,  i.  580. 

the  birth  of,  U,  65. 
Savoy,  iii,  78. 
Saxartos,  river,  i,  77. 
Saxons,  i.  84. 
Sayan,  i,  48. 

Sayanian  mountains,  1, 75. 
Scamander,  i,  682. 
Scandinavia,  I,  80, 88. 
Scandinavian  tribes.  Identity  of  the 

Etruscans  with.  III,  8. 
Scarabffus,  i.  185. 
Scenite  Arabs,  i,  518. 
Schelling,  i,  541. 
Schenectady,  i,  ix. 
Schlegel.  ii,  507.  512. 
Schleicher,  of  Jena,  1, 22. 
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Schoraipli,  i,  548. 

Scia^rrams,  the  first  essays  of  paint- 
ing limited  to,  ii,  417. 
Scillapum,  promontory  of,  ii,  7. 
Scilly  isles,  i,  150. 
Scipio,  iii,  44,  45,  47,  48,  274,  402. 

African  us,  iii,  44,  40,  49,  50. 

AsiaticuB,  iii,  44,  50. 

Roman  orator,  iii,  369. 

Lucius,  iii,  49,  50. 
Sclavonic  language,  i,  28,  82,  56. 
Scopas,  ii,  455. 
Scottish  Gaelic  dialect,  i,  33. 
Scouts,  Roman,  duties  of,  iii,  397. 
Scriptures,  iii,  284,  417. 

teach  no  system  of  chronology, 
i,  45. 
Sculpture  of   the    Assyrians,  163- 
166. 

of  the  Babylonians,  i,  196. 

of  the  Egyptians,  i,  435  -  443. 

Grecian,  ii,  425. 

of  the  Medo-Persians,  i,  243- 
245. 

of  the  Romans,  iii,  336-342. 
Scyllis.  ii,  431,  432. 
Scythia,  i,  83,  209,  646;  iii,  347. 
Scythians,  i,  81,88, 145, 146,202,219. 
Scythic  (Hamitic),  dialect,  i,  54,  246. 

nice,  i,  200. 
Seamen,  Grecian,  compensation  for 

their  services,  ii,  515. 
Sea  trade  of  the  Phoenicians,  i,  655. 
Scats  of  the  Greeks,  ii,  217. 
S(ib,  g(xl,  i.  332. 
Seba,  i.  407. 

monuments  at,  i,  54. 
Sebaini,  i,  467. 
Sebennytns,  dynasty,  i,  271. 
S«'Con(l  P(il<)|K>nnesian  war,  ii,  43. 
Se<xi  time  with  the  Romans,  iii,  82. 
SefFi'in.  jilaiuR  of,!,  485. 
Se^estt^  ii,  28. 
Sol  no.  river,  iii,  423. 
Seir,  mount,  i,  470. 


Sel,god,i,845. 

Selenmos,  river,  ii,  168. 

Selenga,  river,  i,  104. 

Selencas,  ii,  59. 

Selencia,  i,  635. 

Seleaddae.  i.  561,  634,  636, 639, 67t). 

Seleucns,  i,  636. 

II,  i.  256. 

Miator,  i,  684.  635. 
Selim,  sultan,  i,  287. 
Selinns,  ii,  454. 
Seljuk,i,86. 

Seljukian  dynasty,  i,  86,  92. 
Selk,  goddess,  i,  344. 
Selli,  family  of,  ii,  127. 
Semele,  wife  of  Jnpiter,  ii,  93, 107. 
Semiramis,  i,  142,  659,  061,  675. 
Semitic,  i,  52. 

dialect,  i,  267. 

language,  i,  32,  25,  d6,  27,  30, 
56, 110. 

nation,  i,  54, 58.  59. 

race,  I,  15,  55,  56,  57, 110. 112, 
187,  197.  198,  199,  253,  267. 
466,  477,  558. 
Semitism,  i,  681. 
Sempronia  lex  prima,  iii,  87. 
Sempronins,  iii,  44. 
Senate,  Athenian,  ii,  256. 

in  the  Roman, goTenunent,  iii. 
141-144. 

of  Five  Hundred,  Athenian,  ii, 
255. 

of  Sparta,  ii.  242-244. 
Senatus  consolta.  keepers  of  the,  iii, 

187. 
Seneca,  iii,  247,  262,  263.  298,  804. 

Annseas,  iii,  303. 

his  writings,  iii,  873. 

tragedies  of,  iii,  378. 
Sennacherib,  i.  143.  144,   165.   170, 
280. 

palace. of,  i,  160. 
Sens,  i,  489. 
Sensuphis,  pyramid  of,  i,  419. 
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Septemviri  epulonum,  lii,  118. 
Septaainnt.  i,  46. 
Sepulchres.  Grocian,  li,  225. 

Roman,  iii,  270. 

of  the  EtruBcaiiB,  iii,  851,  852. 
Serai,  i.  94. 
8erfriu8  AraU.  iii,  224. 
Serica,  ii.  2. 

Serpento,  mountaina  of,  i,  50. 
Serra,  or  eaw,  a  position  of  the  Ro- 
man army.  iii.  405. 
Servia,  i,  08. 

Servian  constitution,  iii,  170. 
Servilins.  iii.  28. 

P..  iii.  188, 184. 
Senritus,  iU,  149. 

Berviufl,  iii,  164.  166,  170,  171,  250, 
357. 

Tullius,  iU.  25.  27. 
Sesostris.  i,  274,  276,  278,  295,  481. 
Seatos,  ii.  85. 
8eth.  i,  505. 
Sethi  I,  i,  278. 

II.  i,  279. 
Sethoe  1.  i.  442. 

kin^r.  i,  278. 
8ey**n  cliiefH  a^inst  Thebes,  tra^^j 
by  .Eerhylufl,  ii.  502.  507. 

wiw  TOt-n  of  (Greece,   ori^n  of 

the  tenii.  ii.  299. 
Sevenis.  Alexander,  iii,  92,  94. 

8«'ptimu0.  iii.  90,  262,  356. 
Seville,  i,  490.  544.  536,  652. 
Sextius.  L.,  iii,  196,  197,  198. 
Sextus.  Quintus,  iii,  26.  279,  306  ;  iU, 

26,306. 
Shalmani^'r,  i,  560. 

I,  i,  138.  139. 

Ii.  i.  14. 

IV.  i.  142. 
Sliamasiva.  i.  141. 
Shaniy.  southern,  colossus,  i,  424. 
Sheba.  i,  463. 
Shebans,  i.  467. 
Shebe,  i,  468. 


ShebekB,  kings,  i,  280. 
Sheibani  Khan,  1,  98. 
Shem,  i,  51,  56,  151,  267,  467, 468. 
descendants  of,  i,  466. 
sons  of,  inaugmated  pcdjgamj, 
1,59* 
Shensi,  forest  of,i,  81. 
Shepherd,'  Egyptian,  indnttiy  of,  i, 
808-805. 
PhUltion,  1, 275. 
Sheshonks.  kings,  1, 280. 
Shield,  scutum,  of  the  R^mim  sol- 
diery iU,  886. 
Shiites.  1,  487, 486. 
Shiloh,  i,  575. 

Shinar,  land  of,  i,  58, 18S,  107, 174,177. 
plains  of,  i,  105,  111.  188,  269. 
monuments  on  the^  1. 64. 
Shinooephalus,  or  onton-head,   no- 

mendature  of  Peridfls,  Ii,  487. 
Ships,  Roman,  how  gokM,  ill,  418 ; 
mateiiala  of  whiek  tiMif  were 
built,  418 ;  naval  waitee  with, 
4ia^l. 
and  naral  warfiire  of  the  Gre- 
cians, U.  580,  688. 
Shishak,  280,  568,  576. 
Shoes,  Roman,  iii,  217. 
Shospho,  pyramid  of,  i,  418,  421. 
Shufu,  of  the  monuments  of  ^gypi,  i, 

278. 
Shur,  i,  468. 

Shushan  the  palace,  1,  248. 
Siberia,  i.  25,  43,  48,  75, 88. 
monuments  in,  1, 54. 
once  enjoyed  a  mild  elimata,  i, 

49. 
sepulchres  in,  i,  50, 
SibylUne  books,  iU,  116, 117, 184. 
Sicania,  iii,  4. 

Sicilian  straits,  i,  88 ;  ill,  6,  85. 

Sicily,  i,  40,  41,  650 ;  U,  7,  28,  101, 

819,  820,  854,  481,  488,  478; 

lii.  4,  27.  85,  88,  41,  42, 48,  46, 

48, 60, 74, 88,84,188,216,981. 
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Sicily,  conquered   by  the  Romans, 
iii,  361. 

cradle  of  eloquence,  iii,  368. 

pastoral  poetry  of,  iii,  361. 
Sicinius,  L.,  iii,  185. 
Sickness  and  death,  among  the  Gre- 
cians, ii,  220,  221. 
Siculi,  i,  38 ;  iii,  4,  5, 16. 
Siculians,  iii,  17. 
Siculus,  Diodorus,  i,  402,  449. 
Sicyon,  ii,  9, 12,  236. 

liberated,  ii,  62. 

school  of  painting,  ii,  422,  428, 
431. 
Sicyona,  ii,  9. 
Sicyonia,  iii,  274. 
Sidon,  i,  28,  140,  212,  281.  555,  639, 

640,  649,  657,  670,  671,  672,  675. 
Sidonians,  i,  677. 
Sieges,  the  conduct  of,  ii,  527. 
Sienite  Arabs,  i,  497. 
Signal  for  battle  in  the  Roman  army, 

iii,  401. 
Signia,  iii,  18. 
Sigu,  i,  661. 
Sihon,  i:90,  94,  96. 
Silbury  hills,  Wiltshire,  i,  420. 
Sileni,  ii,  119. 
Silenus,  ii,  108. 
Silesia,  dukes  of,  i,  92. 
Silius,  iii,  261. 
Silsilis,  i,  346. 
Silvanus,  iii,  105. 
Simla,  science  of,  i,  531. 
Simois,  i,  682. 
Simon,  ii,  335. 
Simonides,  ii,  477,  478. 
Sin,  or  Haski,  god,  i,  120,  121, 124. 
Sin  offerings  of  the  Hebrews,  i,  582. 
Sinai,  mount,  i,  463,  468,  554,  609, 

618. 

peninsula  of,  i,  27,  275. 
Single  men,  tlieir  ixmalties  in  Greece, 

ii,  169. 
Sinope,  ii.  27,  345  ;  iii,  347. 


Sinopis,  color,  Hi,  847. 

Siolki  hills,  i,  48. 

Sion,  mount,  i,  562,  568, 575. 

Sippara,  i,  121, 180. 

Sipylus,  i.  637. 

Sirani,  i,  41. 

Sirens,  the,  ii,  117. 

Sischo,  god,  i,  345. 

Sisyphus,  his  penalty  for  revealing 

the  secrets  of  the  gods,  ii,  90. 
Siva,  i,  846. 

Skeptic  or  Pyrrhonic  school,  philoso- 
phy as  developed  in,  ii,  348 ;  iii, 
283.809-811. 
Slavery  in  Athens.  U,  252.  258. 
among  the  Egyptians,  i,  375. 
among  the  Hebrews,  1,  569.  598. 

599. 
among  the  Phoenicians,  i,  678. 
in  Sparta,  ii.  241. 
Slaves  armed  for  war  service,  iii.  884 ; 
employment  of.  in  the  cultivation 
of  land,  iii,  88. 
Slavic  race,  i,  57. 
Slavini,  i,  85. 

Slavonian  £unily,  i,  86,  86. 
Slavonians,  i.  42. 
Slavonic  nations.  1,  85. 
Sleep,  ii,  85. 

origin  of.  ii.  84. 
god  of.  ii.  150. 
Smautf,  i,  440. 

Smerdis,  the  magician,  1,  206. 
Smilis,  ii.  428. 
Sminthian  Apollo,  i.  684. 
Smyrna,  ii,26, 112,  472 ;  iii,  281. 
Sneezing,  ii,  154. 
Snowy  mountain,  i,  75. 
So,  king,  i,  280. 
Soanites,  sect,  i,  512. 
Social  war,  iii,  55. 
Society,  the  foundation  of.  i,  4 

element  of,  in  Greece,  ii.  65-217 
of  the  Arabians,  i,  515--522. 
of  the  Assyrians,  i,  155-158. 
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Bodetj  of  the  BabjloniaiiB,  i,  186-192. 
of  Chaldiea,  i,  126-128. 
of  the  EgTptiaDB,  i,  359-381. 
of  the  Hebrews,  i,  591-608. 
oftheLjdiADB,  1,691. 
of  the  Hedo^Penums^i,  28(^d87. 
of  the  PhoenidaoB,  i,  668,  669. 
of  the  Bonums,  iii,  210-273. 
of  the  Trojans,  1,685. 
Socrmtes,  1,  68;  11,  159, 179, 802,  808, 
828,  882,  888,  834,  885,  886, 
887,  888,  389,  341,  842,  848, 
844,  345,  346,  347,  848,  851, 
358,  854,  855,  884,  504,  511 ; 
111,  284,  800, 808,  817, 881, 422. 
eondemned,  11,  47. 
death  of,  i,  8. 
Socratlc  school,  phllosophj  as  deve- 
loped In,  11,  332-343. 
Sodales  Utll,  or  tltlensea,  ill,  119. 
Sodom.  1,  555. 
Sogdlana,  1,  76 ;  U,57. 

plains  of,  1,  81. 
8oU  of  Etmria,  ill,  6. 

good,  Roman  Idea  of,  ill,  79. 
Roman  method  of  treating  the, 
111.82. 
Bol,  U,  75,  96  ;  ill,  104. 
Soldiers,  Grecian,  compensation  for 
their  services,  ii,  515. 
method  uf  levying,  iii,  384. 
separated   frum  the    people    in 
thf*atn>«i,  iii,  374 
Soliman,  i.  495. 

Solomon,  i,  559,  573,  575,  577,  607, 
606,  640,  671. 
palace  of,  1,  593. 
temple  of,  1,  484. 
Solon,  il.  176, 178. 186. 187, 191, 192. 
207,  222,  255,  258,  264,  299,  800, 
353.  467.  478,  484.  485. 
Somniis,  or  81ec*p,  ii,  85. 
Son^.  dynasty,  i.  91. 
Songs  of  the  seasons,  11,  469. 
of  Solomon,  i,  629. 
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43ongB,  Roman,  themes  of,  ill,  860. 

Sonnites,  1,  487. 

Sophists,  school,  philoflophj  ••  dsire- 

loped  in,  U,  830-882. 
Sophocles,  i,  9 ;  11, 407, 408, 501, 509. 

003,  50i  506, 506^  507. 
Sophroniscus,  U,  888. 
Sophroniofl,  i,  484. 
Sosigenes,  ill,  298. 
Sonfis,  sect,  i,  540. 
Sool,  doctrine  of  the,  iii,  9SSL 
SooUotea,  11, 67. 

Spain,  i,  36, 89, 40,  41, 487,  486^  492, 
498,  586,  642,  650,  682,  65i 
655,  671 ;  m,  87, 89, 48, 44, 48^ 
48,  52,  68,  69,  60,  69,  78,  74, 
808,800,846. 
cortss  of,  i,  11 ;  iii«  486. 
Moor  oi;  iii,  2. 
Spanish  language,  1,28. 
Sparta,  ii,  7, 10, 20, 24, 88, 80, 40, 41, 
50,  60^  64,  166,  160,  170,  171, 
172,  180,  182,  188,  104,  180, 
194, 196, 198, 204, 207, 2061 210, 
230, 238, 289, 240, 241,248,245, 
246, 247, 248. 240, 250, 268, 260, 
272,  274,  276,  284,  285,  290, 
291,  293,  365,  866,  418,  441, 
461, 477, 514, 522. 
attacked  by  Epaminondas,  ii,  50i 
reTolutionised,  ii,  63. 
Spartacns,  Ui,  56,  57. 
Spartans,  U,  23,  173,  175,288,289, 
248, 249,  253, 264, 289 ;  iU,  18. 
besiege  Pylos,  ii,  42. 
defeated,  U,  64;  defaeted  ast  Qj- 

liciia,  ii,  44 
navy  annihilaled,  ii,  48. 
solicit  peace,  ii,  42. 
Speculative  talsnt  of  the  Chaldgam^ 

1, 131. 
Spcs.  ill,  106. 
SpcQsippus,  ii,  860. 
8phaci»ia,  11, 48. 
Sphinx,  ii,  116. 
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Spinoza,  i,  60  ;  ii,  322. 
Spires,  i,  34. 
Spitzbergen,  i,  49. 

once  enjoyed  a  mild  dimate,  i,  49. 
Sponsalia,  iii,  242. 
Sports  among  the  Hebrews,  i,  601. 

of  the  Babylonians,  i,  189. 

of  the  Assyrians,  i,  156. 
Spring,  iii,  106. 
St.  Augustine,  iii,  319. 
St.  Matthew,  i,  46. 
St.  Paul,  ii,  130. 

St,  Peter,  the  pope  vicar  of,  iii,  8. 
St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  i,  87. 
Stadium,  ii,  231,  232. 
Stage,  Roman,  character  and  corrup- 
tion of,  iU,  379,  880. 
Stagira,  ii,  383,  884. 
Standard  bearer  in  the  Roman  army, 

iii,  400. 
Statues,  ii,  134, 135. 

materials  of  which    they  were 
made,  ii,  135. 

bronze,  iii,  389. 
Steinthal,  of  Berlin,  i,  22. 
Steropes,  origin  of,  ii,  80. 
Stesichorus,  ii,  480 ;  iii,  861. 
Stheno,  ii,  119. 

Stilicho,  the  Vandal,  iii,  72, 117. 
Stilpo,  ii,  353,  397. 
Stipendium,  iii,  417. 
Stoic  school,  i,  68 ;  iii,  278,  301-306. 

philosophy  as  develoi>ed  in,  ii, 
397-402. 
Stolo,  C.  Licinius,  iii.  87. 

L.  Licinius,  iii,  106, 197. 
Stones,  engines  for  casting,  ii,  528. 
Strain,  i,  39,  53,  208 ;  ii,  383. 
Strangers,   manner  of  entertaining, 

in  (Jreece,  ii,  219,  220. 
Strasburg,  i,  34. 
Strato,  i,  641 ;  ii,  396. 
Stratonice,  i,  66. 
Straw,  use  of,  among  the  Romans, 

iii,  83. 


Streams,  origin  of,  ii,  80. 
Stuart,  ii,  456. 
Stygia  flood,  ii,  88. 
Stymphalis,  birds  of,  ii,  113. 
Styx,  river,  U,  88,  109,  141 ;  iii.  265. 
Subjective,  one  of  the  divisionfi  of 

art.  ii;  450-404;  iii.  857-373, 
Succession,  Roman  laws  of.  iii,  S5. 
Succoth-Benoth,  i,  122. 
Suessa  Pometia,  iii,  26. 
Suevi,  iii,  78. 
Suevians,  i,  84. 
Suez,  i,  259,  464. 

isthmus  of,  i,  264,  266, 287.  269. 
461,462. 
Summer,  iii,  106. 
Sun,  i,  178. 

worship  of  the,  ii,  96. 
Sunium,  ii,  454. 

cape  of,  li,  8, 101. 
Superbus,  Tarquinus,  iii,  140. 
Suphis  [Cheops],  i,  278,  421. 

II,  i,  278. 

pyramid  of,  1,  418. 
Supper  in  Greece,  ii,  218. 

Roman,  iii,  284. 
Supplicants,  the,  tragedy  bj  .£echy- 

lus,  ii,  602. 
Supplicatio,  iii,  408. 
Supplication,  public,  of  the  Romans. 

iii,  182. 
Surat,  i,  490. 
Surcna,  iii.  59. 

Susa,  i,  104,  144. 184.  197,  228.  238, 
242,  243, 252 ;  ii.  57. 

monuments  of,  i,  2. 

splendid  edifices  at,  i.  212. 
Susiana,  i.  58, 142,  145,  198.  203.238, 

238. 
Susianians.  i.  144, 146,  155. 
Sutlej,  river,  i,  76. 
Swedes,  i,  34. 
Switzerland,  iii,  78. 
Sword    of  the    Roman  soldier,  iii. 
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8jbuia,  U.  28. 

Sjtioae,  U,  417. 

B^ene.  i.  »7. 259. 29S,  341,  SSI. 

rock  obtkined  from,  for  the 
EgTpduialo  build  their  moDD- 
menia.  i,  2M. 

B7IK  U.  384,  885 :  IB,  54,  55,  66,  65, 
lOT,  loe,  1(W,  lis,  139,  ITS,  181. 
am,  360, 96S,  379,  888. 

BTtnmachU,  U,  SS8,  871, 375. 

BjVMgognn,  1, 277,  578. 

STneriDS,  1, 444. 

8n>lui,  king  of  Nnnddla,  ID,  47. 

BjrmcoM,.  11.  38.  M,  44,  983,  854, 481. 
4»4;  Ul,46. 

BjTit,  i,  95,  113,  145. 150,  178.  180. 
381,  463,  464.  46».  473,  475. 
481.  483,  488.  484.  491,  499, 
558,  569:  U,  90.  393;  iU,  49, 
57,  59,  61. 
dMcripdon  ot  I.  eW,  «81 ;  Ita 
ethnologj.  681.  683;  m  pro- 
TlDoe  of  the  Amjiiaa  empire, 
68S ;  a  new  emplTe  cftUed 
frmn,  63S.  684  ;  added  to 
the  dominion   of  Sdeocna.  1, 


viace,  SS9 
bered,   i.  639;   Ib   abandoned 
to    the    Turki,    639;    earlj 
Tepublk.    673;    djuaty    of. 
80. 
upper.  1. 141. 
Sfriac,  1. 187. 

dialect,  I,  674. 
Brrian,  i.  469 ;  iU,  38*. 

deaen,  i,  493.  464, 648, 666. 
(ralea.  ii,  56. 
SyriaM.    I,    38,    56,    HI.   179,  258. 

466. 
8;rn-Arahlan  deMtrt.  i.  105. 

Mfdiao  empire,  foanded  bj  Se- 
l^ucun,  i,  634  ;  Sjria,  the  chief 
prnviDoe  of.  664;  A^  Minor 
addwl  to  the.  «3«. 
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Tai^,  i,  5SS. 

Tabernacle  of  the  Eebnwa,  I,  VTUTB. 

TablinDm.  room  in  a  Bookan  honn. 

m,  319. 

Tadtoa,  Ui,  «8. 

Tadmor,  i,  659. 
ii.87. 
1.8*. 
tribea,i.95. 

Ta  Elanff.  riTor,  1, 7^ 

Tali  vid  lemezm,  prirate  gam*  of  the 
i£..ninn,.,  ili,  ^;11. 

Tnlraud,  Hebrew.  1.  S9^,  SI  1.630. 

Tam^rlaiie  [TimoiirJ,  79,  103 ;  hia 
>)ri|;(lii,  i.  93:  inVMlod  with  the 
ciuuiiandof  the  MunKoUan  tnay, 
03  ;  made  ■oTfltritnioritHi  kln|^ 
'lorn  <yt  Z«Kata,  93~:  eubdun  Hip 
prov)nca*i>f  Pemlft,  Caaliftar  and 
wt«l..ni  Tartary,  94;  MoMOW 
trrtnblve  at  Ui  aptmaah,  94; 
n<<lu>-<'e  Awijib  to aahta,  M ; eoo- 
di^miu  to  dnuh  Chria^aiw,  M : 
tiuriin  tlie  dtlea  of  Serai,  and 
Aitrocan,  04 ;  loTadra  ItuUa.  M ; 
n.-daci'a  the  Oirlrun  uf  Batrio, 
94 ;  takM  Delhi  and  pUlapw  It, 
lit;  cfimrK'lH  thi'  ChrtMlaiiti  ••( 
(Irtiritla  In  Uicoine  martyi*  or 
brlifvin  in  ihr  Kurao.  9^  ;  ttck* 
Altipinj.  Ki.  Iiiit  hnrrtlil"  ciutnni. 
W:  nuunocrea  tlui  InhahitanU 
■if  IHtiiaHfiu,  06  ;  aeta  flrt>  to 
.ilep)«.  95  ;  reiUta  QeorRJa,  95  ; 
marrlii'*  throagh  Armvnla  and 
Aiut»lla,  Dfl  ;  ouiu|uen  and  cafh 
tuhn  Bajaiftt.  the  Ottomaa  etn- 
|H'Mr.  U.'V :  tmrrfca  B^aiM  arounJ 
wltli  him  In  111*  nianluB  In  an 
iron  <-aip>,  9Ji;  AnMiila  flulimlis 
l<>  him,  09 ;  the  Uediterranfko 
B  larrier  tii  hia  advanra.  US ; 
■atlKlliTa  hia  conKlBnop  tai  flaort' 
fidait  *•' miutj  M<iR>i>linHD.  96 1 
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Tamulian  race,  i,  81. 
Tamulic,  colony,  i,  25. 

triboB,  i,  25. 
Tamun,  i,  345. 

Tanagra,  battle  of,  ii,  24,  40,49. 
Tanais,  battle  of,  i,  82. 

river,  i,  82. 
Tantalus,  his  condemnation  for  cheat- 
ing the  gods,  ii,  90. 
Tarentine    Jupiter,  colossal    statue, 

489. 
Tarentines,  iii,  32. 

Tarentum,  ii,  24,  28,  820 ;  iii,  84,  85. 
Taric,  i,  488. 
Tarina,  river,  i,  77. 
Tarpeian  rock,  iii,  15,  127. 
Tarquin  the    Elder,    or    Tarqninns 
Priscus,  iii,  24,  101,  141,  142, 
157, 232,  838,  852. 

Superbus,  iii,  25, 116. 
Tarquinii,  ui,  6, 7, 26, 27, 97, 158, 171, 

179,  181, 182, 188. 
Tarshish,  i,  652. 
Tarsus,  i,  490 ;  iii,  801, 802. 
Tartar  dialect,  i,  246. 

race,  i,  204. 
Tartarus,  i,  622  ;  iii,  8,  82, 87,  89, 475. 

gulf  of,  ii,  82. 
Tartary,  i,  76,  90, 490. 
Tartessus,  i,  652. 
Tatius,  Titus,  iii,  119. 
Tauria,  ii,  99. 
Taurini,  iii,  48. 

Taurus,  mount,  i,  27, 82,  75, 145, 631. 
681 ;  iii,  50. 

Culvisius,  iii,  281. 
Taygetus,  mount,  ii,  71, 184,  289. 
Tegea,  ii,  455. 
Tegyra,  battle  of,  ii,  49. 
Tehama,  i,  464,  520. 
Tehameh,  plains  of,  i,  465. 
Tehrak,  i,  280. 
Telecles,  i,  430. 
Teleclides,  ii,  487. 
Tellenw,  town,  iii,  154. 


TelluB,  U,  120. 
Telys,  usurper,  ii,  28. 
TemnoB,  U,  432. 
Tempe,  vale  of,  ii,  8. 
Temple  of  Beloa,  its  destmctioii  hj 
Xerxee;  176. 

of  Jerusalem,  i,  603,  675-577. 

Roman,  iii,  858. 

of  Solomon,  i,  888. 
Temples,  Grecian,  ii,  180,  181. 

form  of,  ii,  182. 

Roman,  iii,  124-137. 
Tenedos,  1,  684. 
Tents  of  the  Bedouins,  1,  621. 

of  the  Roman  soldierB,  iii,  898, 
,899. 
Tentyris,  i,  429. 
Teos,  U,  870, 454. 
Teredon,  i,  180. 
Terence,  comic  writer,  iii,  876. 

improves  dramatio  litetmlnie  and 
the  Latin  language,  iii,  861. 
Terentia,  iii,  946. 
Tereus,  i,  661. 
Terminus,  iii,  104. 
Terokshad,  i,  488. 
Terpander,  fonndfir  irf  Greek  music, 

U,  457,  468, 461, 467. 
Terpsichore,  the  muse  of  the  dance, 

ii,  118. 
Terra,  ii,  86, 90, 146. 
Terracina,  iii,  18. 
Terror,  a  constant  ettendeat  on  the 

Furies,  il,  87. 
Terteus,  ii,  481. 
Testudines,  machines  need  ia  war, 

iii,  412,  418. 
Tethys,  U,  80, 109. 
Teuntopolis,  1,  428. 
Teuta,  queen,  iii,  48. 
Teutobocchus,  iii,  55. 
Teuton,  i,  24. 
Teutones,  iii,  54. 

Teutonic  or  German  nations,  i,  32, 
88,84. 
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Teutonic  lan^foage,  i,  28. 

rmoo,  i,  56.  57. 
Textile,  fabrics  of  Assyria,  i,  150. 
amon^  the  Chaldsans,  i,  116. 
of  the  EfTTptians,  i,  809,  810. 
among^  the  the  Phosniciana,  65. 
among  the  Bomana,  iii,  01. 
Thaklf,  tribe,  i,  501. 
Thalw,  i,  8,  406 ;  ii,  309.  808,  804. 

805,  806,  810,  884, 844. 
Thaletas,  ii,  459. 
Thalia,  the  mnae  of  oomed j,  ii.  118. 

one  of  the  graces,  ii.  118. 
Thames,  iii,  428. 
Thapeos,  ii,  28. 

battleat,  iii,  61. 
Thases,  ii,  419. 
The  Seyen  against  Thebea.  war  ct, 

U,18. 
Theana.  ii,  811. 

Theatre,  Roman,  iii.  854,  878.  875, 
877. 
introduced  in  Rome,  iii,  861. 
Grecian,  description  of.  ii»  496, 

497. 
Roman  and  Grecian,  iii,  878. 
first  one  of  stone,  iii,  874. 
singular  structures  of  wood,  iii. 
375. 
Thebaid.  i,  269,  276,  816,  327,  850, 

422. 
Thebais.  i,  257. 
Theban  dynasty,  i,  277,  278. 
wars,  the  two,  ii,  18. 
territories  invaded,  ii,  48. 
Thebans,  ii.  49.  50.  51. 1^5,  269. 
ThelMW.  city  of,  i.  144,  257,  265,  272, 
281.  207.  318.  325,  328,  829, 
im,  341,  849,  350,  851.  373. 
384.  385,  390,  399,  482,  407, 
421.  422.  428,  432, 644, 651 ;  U, 
9.  15.40.46.48,49,54,60,  71. 
108.  116,  144,  147,  179,  238. 
268.  269.  271,  272,  277,  279, 
290,  416.  467,  523,  525 ;  iii,  58. 


Thebes,  taken,  ii,  56. 

Cecrops  founded,  ii,  15. 

tombs  of.  i.  848. 
Theiss.  river,  iii,  78. 
Themis,  ii,  102, 112, 145. 

origin  of.  ii,  80. 

wife  of  Jupiter,  ii,  98. 
Thendstodea,  i,  884;  ii,  84,  86,  87, 

88. 176, 268.  267,  400,  468,  488, 

622,582. 
Theodea,  ii.  481. 
Theocracy  of  the  Hebtewa,  1, 606^ 
Theocratus,  native  of  8jiaoaae,  iii, 

861. 
Thedoric,  king  of  the  YklgoChfl,  1, 

84;iii,78. 
Theodoras,  ii,  85i,  480, 488. 
Theodoeius,  emperor,  i,  88,  287;  ii, 
158. 

the  great,  Ui,  71, 78, 98, 117. 
Theogony,  Ghnedan,  ii,  79-68. 
Thaological  aaaloiqj  of  Um  Elgypi- 

iana,  1, 844, 846. 
Theology,  edeetle,  ill.  896, 996. 
Theon.  ii,  422 ;  iii.  281.  290. 
Theophnstus,  U,  884, 895 ;  iii,  279. 
Theopompus.  ii,  244^  247. 
Thera,  ii,  41. 
Theramenea,  ii,  490. 
ThernuB,  or  hot  hatha,  of  Bcoia,  iii, 

835. 
Thermopolis,  i,  848. 
Thermopyhe.  straits  (<  1, 10, 61, 209 ; 
U,  54, 278. 

batUe  of,  ii,  481 ;  iii,  40. 

pass  of,  ii,  6, 185, 288. 
Theron,  tomb  of,  ii,  464. 
Theseus,  ii,  16, 114, 116, 864, 429. 

temple  of,  ii,  468.. 
Thespia  and  Plataa  dsstnysd,  ii,  86. 
Theqiian  Cupid,  statue,  ii,  489. 
Thesis  ii,  497, 601. 
Thessaliana,  ii,  278, 878. 
Thessaly,  i,  87 ;  ii,  8, 18, 88, 87, 61, 68, 

96, 119, 811, 8n,  888;  iU»  SD,  60. 
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Thetis,  ii,  109. 
Theur^c  arts,  iil,  287. 
Theuth,  ffod,  ii,  426. 
Tliia,  origin  of,  ii,  80. 
Thian-Shan,  mountalii,  i,  75,  76,  77. 
Tliil)et,  i,  92. 

great,  i,  75. 

little,  i,  75. 
Thin,  city  of,  i,  271. 
Thinite  dynasty,  i,  27,  273. 
Tlimoi,  goddess,  i,  334. 
Thor.  god,  i,  339. 
Thoricus,  ii,  13. 
Thoth,  i.  234.  342,  346,  348,  350,  395, 

402,426. 
Thothmer  III,  i,  277,  278. 
Thothmes  III,  i,  308. 

IV,  i,  442,  443. 
Thought,  Grecian,  the  three  classes 

of  men  from  whom  originated, 

ii,  298, 299. 
Thrace,  i;a3,  683  ;  ii,27,  75, 101,  252, 

276,  328,  530  ;  iii,  68,  70,  89, 304. 
Thracian,  i,  16,  32,  37,  53. 

family,  i,  36. 
Thracians  and  Illyrians  revolt,  11,55. 
Thraaybulus,  ii,  29,  46. 
Thranyllus,  iii.  281. 
Thraxymenus,  lake,  battle  near.  111, 

44. 
Threnos,  lementation  for  the  dead 

ii,  470. 
Threshing  floor,  Roman,  iii,  83. 
Thucydides,  ii,  41,  263,  488,  489,502. 
Tliurii,  ii,  28. 
Thuringia.  i,  34. 
Thurki,  i,  124. 

Thymbra,  battle  of,  i,  206,  249. 
Tiber,  i,  39  ;  iii,  2,  3,  4,  8,  12,  16,  19, 
24.  25.  27.  62,  65. 92, 106, 207^ 
220.  235,  418,  422;    southern 
Ixmndary  of  Etruria,  iii,  6. 

Julius  C'apsar's  proposal  todeepen 
the  bed  of  the,  iii,  62. 
Tiberias,  lake  of,  i,  645. 


Tiberius,  U,  133 ;  iii,  78,  91, 208. 861. 
Increased  the  number  of  legions, 
iil,  385. 

Tibet,  i,  25,  48 ;  see  Thibet. 

Tibidnes,  centuries  of,  iii,  357. 

Tibulus,  Albius,  a  poet  of  the  Angus- 
tan  age,  iii,  866. 

Ticinus,  river,  battle  on  the  banks  of, 
iil,  44. 

Tidal,  king,  i,  109,  112. 

Tidenae,  iii,  29. 

Tlglathi-Nln,  i,  189. 
II,  1, 140. 

TiglathPileser,  1, 140,  633,  660. 
1. 1. 139. 
II,  i,  142. 

Tigranes,  iii,  57. 

Tigris,  river,  1,  2,  16,  27,  53,  55,  86, 
92,  94,  104,  105,  106,  107,  134, 
136. 138, 139,  140,  141, 146,  150, 
173, 197, 198,  200,  245,  252,  ^0, 
492,  634,  685;  ii,  56;  iii,  422. 

Til,  1, 150. 

Tillage,  instmments  of,  among  the 
Romans,  iil,  80,  81. 

Tilleb,  1, 150. 

Timseus,  11,  820. 

Timagoras,  11,  410. 

Timanthes,  11,  410,  421,  422. 

Timoleon,  11,  29. 

Timon,  11,  303,  848,  461. 

Tirhakah,  1, 144,  280. 

Tlris,  river,  ill,  55. 

Tiryns,  11,  7, 18,  446.  447. 

Tirynthlan  style  of  arehitectnre,  11, 
447. 

Tisiphone,  one  of  the  Furies,  86. 

Tissaphernes,  11,  44. 
origin  of,  11,  80. 
place  of  confinement,  ii,  88. 
vanquished,  il,  82. 

Titanides,  origin  of,  11,  80. 

Titans,  ii,  8,  70, 107, 110,  475. 

TiUenses,  111,119. 

Titles,  Hi,  142, 144, 145. 157. 
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ntQS,  i,  602,  SeS;  lii,  67,  286,  288, 
800,  840,  354,  855. 

TatiuB,  ili,  21. 
Tlvoli,  iii,  854. 
Tobolskoy,  Siberia,  i,  98. 
Togrnl  Beg,  i,  86. 
Tomb  of  CmIub  Gestios.  iii,  855. 

of  Cecilia  Metella,  iii,  854,  855. 
Tombe  of  the  Etmscans,  iii,  11. 
Tomoloa,  mount,  i,  689. 
Tonkin,  i.  91, 92. 

Tools  used  in  painting,  ii,417,  418. 
Top,  an  exercise  of  the  Roman  boys, 

iii,  229. 
Torch-bearer,  Greek,  i,  55. 

race,  Greek,  i,  48,  49. 
Tore,  god,  i,  829. 
Torqoes,  the  reward  of  the  Roman 

soldier,  iii,  407. 
Tonla,  river,  i,  104. 
Tours,  i,  489. 

batUe  of,  i,  545 ;  iii,  2. 
Towers,  morable,  ii,  528. 
Towns  and  ftirtified  places,  Roman 

method  of  attacking,  iii,  410. 
Toys,  childrt* n'H,  in  Greece,  il,  485. 
Trachinian  Women,  tragedy  by  So* 

phcKles,  ii,  503. 
Tragwiy,  Roman,  iii,  377-879. 

Gnvk,  499-507. 
Tragic  lit4*rature  of  the  Romans,  Ui, 
377.  378. 

re]»refientations  of   the    Roman 
tht^in*,  iii,  377,  378. 
Trajan,  iii,  67,  237.  804,340.  341,  854. 

856. 
Trajan's  column,  iii.  354. 

reliefs  uimn,  iii.  341. 
Transoxiana,  i.  85.  90. 
Transubstantiation.  doctrine  of,  i,  98. 
Transvectio.  the  Roman  review,  iii, 

152. 
Transylvania,  iii,  67. 
Treasury  removed    from    Delos   to 
Athens,  U,  40. 


Treasury  of  Atreos,  ii,  448. 

of  Minyas,  ii,  448. 
Trebia,  river,  iii,  44. 
Tren*,  ii,  477. 
Trespass  offerings  of  the  Hebrews,  i, 

582. 
Triads  of  the  Egyptians,  i,  845.  846. 
Triarii,  veterans  of  the  Roman  army, 
iii,  888. 

station  of,  in  the  Roman  army, 
iii,  404. 
Tribes,  the,  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, iii,  144, 145. 

method  of  selecting  ttom,  for  the 
army,  iii,  885. 
Tribunes,  the,  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, iii,  186-188. 

pay  of  the,  iii,  898. 

military,  of  the  Romans,  ili,  890. 

station  of,  in  the  Roman  army, 
iii,  404. 
Tribunitia  poteptas,  iU,  117. 
Tribute,  Roman,  iii,  417. 
Triclinium,  dining  room  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii,  290. 
Triformes,  name  of  IXana,  ii,  99. 
Trilingual  inscription  on  the  rocka 

of  Behistan,  i,  246. 
Tripolis,  i,  678. 

Tripolizza  taken  by  Greeks,  ii,  68. 
Triptolemus,  ii,  70. 107,  299. 
Trismogistus,  i,  256,  403. 
Tritons,  il,  117. 
Triumph,  honor  given  to  a  Roman 

general,  iii,  408. 
Triumvirate,  the  first,  iii,  58.      '     * 
Troas,i,682;  U,  897. 
Trochus,  game  of  the  Romans,  iii, 

282. 
TronEene,  ii,  68, 271. 
Trojan  kingdom,  i,  688. 

war,  ii,  18,  102,  110,  289,  44/ 
471,  472, 515.  528. 
Trojans,  war  with  the  Gre      .  i 

their  iBdiMtry,  684;  oo 
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Trojans,  continued  — 

mure*.  684 ;  their  reUgion,  684; 

tli<?ir  Bodutj,  885. 
Tropliooiua,  ii,  146, 148, 448. 

cave  of,  ii,  04. 
Troj,  1,  082, 883 ;  ii,  98, 100, 101,  HO, 
124,  470,  472 ;  iii,  121,  135. 

taege  of,  iueUgatcd  hy  Juno,  ii, 

eo. 

Trusts,  duotrine  of,  iil,  88. 

Trj-BduS,  i,  053. 

Tscliudes,  i,  41. 

TBon-l-nofre.  i,  846. 

Tuliff ,  mupical  Instnimont  of  the  Eo- 

mans,  iii,  358,  400. 
Tullo,  iii,  179. 
Tnllin,  iii.  357 
TulUuB,  iii.  250. 

ServiuB,  iii,  109,   131.  139,  143, 
ISl,  158,  159. 

Hostilius,  iil,  23. 
Tiindnia,  mountains,  i,  35. 
Tungutuc  tribes,  i,  l35. 
TungusianB,  i,  43,  80. 
Tunis,  iii.  40,  47, 
Turan,  land  of,  i,  85. 
Turanian  lanKUofTO,  i,  33,  24,  35.  37. 
39,  100. 

race,  i,  26. 51,  C3, 
Turfun,  i,  43. 
Turin,  iii.  43, 
Turkestan,  i.  90. 

pi^ns  of,  i,  93. 
TurkL'v,  i,  148. 
Turkish  dominion,  85-87. 

race,  i,  80. 

(ril>eB,  i,  25. 
Turkmans  around  tlio    Csfipian,    1, 

86, 
Turks,  i,  43,  44.  G8,  B8,  95,  496,  639 ; 

tiicir  name  tirr-t  n-vr-nli-il  lu  the 

world,  i,  84;  their  first  leader,  48; 

conquiT     Oreece     proper,     the 

Morua,  and   Ni^jfropont,   ii,  67; 

take  Jerusalem,  i,  604. 


Tormn,  troops  of  the  Btanan  annj. 

iii,  389, 
Tunuliku,  i,  81. 
Tuscan  school  of  art,  iii,  888. 

Ma.  iii,  35. 
Tuscan;  iii,  6. 
Tutela.  Iii,  14». 
Tuthmoeia,  tablet  of,  i,  270. 

II.  i.  ^&. 

UI,  i,  442. 
Twelve  table,  legislation  of  the,  198. 

laws  of  the,  iii.  357. 


Tj-ar 


i,  280, 


TyndailB,  ii,  28. 

Typho,  i,  338, 385,  886,  840, 350,  856, 

TyphoeuB,  his  origin,  ii,  82 ;  oror- 

come  in  a  couteat  with  Jupiter, 

ii.88. 
Typhon,  ii,  475. 

liis  origin,  ii,  83. 
Typhua,  11.  88. 
Tyre,  1,  28,  140,  143,  180,  183,  818, 

819, 640,  641,649.  651,  663,  067, 

670.  671,  672 ;  U,  86,  B«. 
TTrians,   1,  183,  940,  641,  «B3,  660. 

877, 678. 
TyriuB,  nUns  (^  i,  8- 
Tyrol,  iii,  8. 
Tyrrhene  •«.  i,  89. 
Tyirhenia,  iii,  6. 
Tyrrlieniaa  ses  [Ueditemoeut],  iil, 

6,  418. 
Tyrriienians,  Iii,  9- 
TyrrhenuB,  i,  691. 
Tyriphone.  ii,  88. 
TysUeua,  U,  477. 


Ugrian  tribe,  i,  80. 

Ulysses,  i,  684 ;  ii.  117, 431. 470, 472. 

Umbria.  i,  88. 

Umhrians,  i,  38, 39 ;  Ui.  4,  8, 88. 

Unity  of  the  drfty.  Ill,  MB. 


tTnknown  god,  tho  procUmBtian  of 
the.  bj  St.  Pftol  on  Han  bill, 
lU.  3ia. 

Dr.  1. 107,  iia.  iw,  asi. 

Kingi-Aocad,  king  of,  1,  111. 

(Hngheir),  1, 113. 
Unraa,  I,  S4S. 
DnI,  i,  35,  43. 
UnUian  muuntalDB.  1,  80. 
Uruus.  the   miue  of  wtronoraj,  11, 

118,  519. 
Craniu,  or  the  aky ,  origtn  of,  U,  81 ; 

80,  81,  loe. 
Urfan  uid  Tbammim,  1,  009, 
Urakb,  1,111. 
Untmlreh,  buin,  1, 149. 
Usber,  uchbiahop,  1,  46. 
Ubiu,  111,  342. 
Dtlcm,  1.  6S0,  «S1,  OSS ;  111,  47, 61. 


TaleoB,  Ui.  71,  W. 

VklenliDiu,    11,     158;    lU,    78,    74, 
03. 

II.  Itl,  71. 
Tkleriiu,  M.,  Ill,  180. 

a  fortunate  oaroe.  111,  885. 
Vandali,  i,  83 ;  iii.  73. 
VuTo,  iii.  78. 

M.TpretiUuB.  tit,277. 

TerentiuB.  Ill,  441. 
VasM.  BtruBMm,  lil,  843.  S4S. 
Vales,  Hi.  130. 


Van,  lake  of,  1,  IJHL 


\>lui 


i,  319. 


Teii.  iii.  3.'.,  29.  80,  81. 195. 

EieK«»r,  UI,  411. 
VrUtia>.  iii,  197. 
Vt-litcn,  agllu  tra<^  to  called,  UI, 

389. 
Venaiio,  cihibltlon  of   wild  beuU 

amoDK  tbp  BomaiM,  ill,  184. 
VeoetlaD  Mbool  of  paluUng.U,  4W. 


I,  IWO; 


,87. 


L,  »III. 


Vi^nii  cardlnalni,  wind*,  iii.  85, 
VuuuB,  i,  I.  8.  178,  180, 194,  818. 340. 
840,  344.  mi.  OOli.  OUT;  il.  98. 
R,M01.  103.  105,111.113.  iia. 
118.  135.  178,  411.  4M.  *JS. 
444;  lU,  103.  ion. 

U>iu|ilii  of.  U.  183.  4«3 ;  iU.  197. 

how  n>|irciHnit(id,  U,  104. 

plantTi.  i,  193,  407. 

nolrbralnd  |dRtun  of,  II.  4S3. 
Vi'Mna.  ii).  307. 

battiu  at.  lil.  73. 
VoruH.  MtarnaUai).  iU,  38a 
Vi'rtuiiiDUH.  iii.  104, 
V<^pa»l«ji,  111.  97.  a-W.  300.  803,  809, 
340. 

KlaviiiB.  111.354. 
Vmu.  i,  120,  130 ;  lil,  103.  tai  ;  hrr 

parvQUmc.   il.  81  ;   tu>«  ivprv- 

vkhUhI.  106;  tMDttlH  of.  lil.  I3S; 

altar  of.  133.  133. 
V«tal  vir^na.  IIS.  100.  131.  134. 
VnMlbnlnm.  iii.  318. 
VmUUa.  UI,  a(tl. 
V.-iuria.  iii,  38.  M3. 


1.33. 


Vpiilla,  rpwant  of  ibn  Bomaii  ao!- 

di«r,  ill.  407. 
Vlatrinmphali*.  UI.  408. 
Vii-tiiun.  Mcrlflclal.  ainniiflr  the  Ro- 

mam.  iU.  ISO. 
VJMoTia.  Iii.  100. 
Vlrt..ry,  K>m[<li>  of,  Ii.  13. 
Vltiillv.  walcboa  of  tbu  Buman  ann)', 

111.394. 
Vln',  rulilvationot  thn.  InOroeee.lI, 
73. 

cultivation  of  titm,  amraig  ihe 
Itomuia.  IU.  84. 
Vini-TonK  Kmuan,  hiivr  divided,  Ul, 

H4. 
Viriill,  Iii.  M ;  foruniiiei  of  Booiaa 

porta,   ill,  304 ;  n«ardBd  Theo- 
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Virgil,  continued  — 

cratuB  as  a  model  of  pastoral 

I)oetrj',  iii,361. 
Virginia,iii,  184, 193,  256. 
Virginiiis,  iii,  28. 
Viriathus,  ii,  52. 
Vishnoo,  i,  333,  339,  346. 
Visigotlis,  iii,  73. 
Vistula  river,  i,  34,  35,  92. 
Vitellius,  iii,  67. 
Vitruvius.  iii,  218,  227. 
Voconian  law,  iii,  86. 
Volci,  iii,  7. 

Volero,  Publilius,  iii,  190. 
Volga,  river,  i,  81,  82,  83,  92,  93; 

iii,  73. 
Volsci,  iii,  31 ;  wars  with  the,  iii, 

29. 
Volscians,    war     against    the,    iii, 

26. 
Volsinii,  iii,  35. 
Volumnia,  iii,  28. 
Vossius,  ii,  298. 
Vul,  orlva.  god,  i,121,  124. 
Vulcan,  i,  329,  384  ;  ii,  95, 103, 105, 

111,   113,   120;  iii,  103;  temple 

of,  i,  132 ;  how  represented,  ii, 

105. 


Wady  Mousa,  i,  463. 
Wahab,  i,  496. 
Wahaboes,  i,  495,  496,  497. 
Wales,  i,  25. 
Walid,  i,  482. 

Wallachian  language,  i,  28. 
Walls  of  Babylon,  i,  174,  179. 
War,  art  of,  among  the  Arabians,  i, 
545,  546. 
among    the   Assyrians,   i,   169- 

172. 
among    the    Egyptians,     455- 

457. 
among  the  Hebrews,  i,  624-626. 


War,  art  of,  among  the  Pereiaitf, 
i,  246-252. 

origin  of,  ii,  84. 

between  RomanB  and  AntiochuB. 
ii,  66. 

the  G  redan  manner  of  declaring, 
u,  514. 

between  Romans  and  Achaians, 
ii,  66. 
Waraka,  i,  473. 

Warfare  of  the  gods,  ii,  81,  82. 
Warka,  i,  112, 118. 
Wars  undertaken  upon  popular  prin- 
ciples, iii,  382;  Roman  method 

of  declaring,  383. 
Wasps,  the,  comedy  by  Aristophanes, 

ii,  509,  512. 
Watchwords  in  use  among  the  Per 
sians,  i,  250. 

of  the  Roman  army,  iii,   399, 
401. 
Water  colors,  material  nsed  by  Gre- 
cian painters,  ii,  418. 
Wayland,  Dr.,  i,  xii. 
Weapons  of  Assyrians,  1, 169,  170. 
Weaving   among   the    Greeks,    il, 

73. 
Weeds,  Roman  method  of  destroying, 

iu.82. 
Welsh  dialect,  i,  88. 
Western  Illyricam,  iii,  78. 
Westerwald,  i,  84. 
Wheat,  indigenous  to  Chaldiea,  i, 

108, 114. 
Whewell,  iii,  425. 
Wife,  duties  of  a  good,  among  the 

Grecians,  ii,  176. 
Wills  and  testaments  in  Greece,  ii. 

186-187. 
Winckclmann,  ii,  440. 
Windish  dialect,  i,  85. 
Windows  of  the  Romans,  iii,  220- 

221. 
Wine,  making  in  Greece,  ii,  72. 
Winter,  iu,  106. 


Wc^oIb,  1, 19. 
Wolgm,  I,  43. 

Women,  condition  of,  In  Oreece,  il, 
174. 
condition  of,  unong  the  Konuuw, 

m,  2M.  2S4. 
•epanitnl  l^om  the   people   in 

the&trea,  iii,  874. 
M  puitomime*  on  the  Bomut 

■tKKe.  iii,  381. 
treatment  of,  ■  good  crilerion  to 
teM   the   prognw  of  dvilizir 
tion,  i,  875.  876. 
Wooden    lh«*lrM.    ringnlArlT-    con- 

•tnictad.  lU,  876. 
Word  in  Romui  engagemente,  Ul, 

401. 
Works  ttnd  Dtjt.  U,  473, 474. 

of    the     RoniM)     •oldlets,     iU, 
3M. 
Worahip  of  ioMgee,  1,  9S. 
the  Ronun.  Ui,  1S4-1U. 
the  Gfedkn.  II,  ISe. 


Xuitippni.  iU,  40, 
Xenocmtni,  li.  860,  870, 883, 8«a. 
Xenophuee,  li.  803,  320,  821.  827. 
foandcr  of  the  Eleatic  ichool,  ii, 

XenophoD,  i,  231  ;  II.  1S3,  S3S,  386, 
337.  330,  534. 

Xcn«.  i,  488. 

Xpnisdre,  il,  346. 

Xenee,  I,  176,  200,  210.840,343, 346. 
2»2 ;  ii.  34.  33,  36.  270.  385  •  eon- 
qucra  the  EgyptUns.  1.  300  ;  in- 
ndM  Grrecf.  i,  3O0 ;  defeats  the 
(In^kn  at  the  atimlM  of  Tbenno- 
pTlo^,  300*  racapca  Into  A^ia, 
leaving  Mardoniiu  to  aabdae 
Orocn<.  210  ;  expeiiencea  domea- 
t)r  difflmliica,  310 ;  murdered  hj 
ArUbMOB,  310. 


Xmtca,  i,  376. 
Xnthoa,  It,  14. 


Takntes  of  the  Sena,  I,  SO. 

Tunb.i.4B7. 

Tarkiang  riTor,  1, 77. 

Tasdan.  ajmbol,  1, 818. 

Yellow,  river.  1,  M,  90. 

Yembo,  1, 4<«. 

Yemen,  i,  464.  46S.  4QB,   048.  MS ; 

monnmenta  at,54  J  monntaina  ot 

408 ;  aoItMU  of.  487. 
YeniBe^,  riTor,  1,  41,  76,  80. 
Yermok,  bMtie  of,  1. 488. 
Yetidljtrd.  1.  48a 
Teid,  1.  4«2.  49n.  461. 
York,  riiy  rf.  iii,  OB. 
Young  Men*  AaniclaUon  uf  Albany, 

Amoa  De«n  orgaaluid,  I,  il. 


Zab,  rirer,  i.  141, 148, 140, 100. 

Zaecara.  i.  418, 489. 

ZacfDthna,  11,  41. 

Zadok,  1, 621. 

Zagatai.  i,  08. 

Zagoum,  i.  BH. 

Zagroe.  monntaln*.  i,  181  IN.  141. 

900.240. 
Zama.  battle  of,  U,  47, 409. 
Zametaa,  moont,  1, 469. 
Zande.  It.  38. 
Zarduaht,  1.  290. 
Z«7if,  1,  4»6. 
Zaroiun.i,374.4M. 
Zealota.  1.828. 
Zeld,  1,478, 477. 
Zdnab,  1. 4n,  008. 
Zemngln.  1, 80. 

Zend,  language,  1,  SI,  80, 900,  Sl». 
Zendaraata,  i.  88,  MO. 
ZengU*  Khu,  1, 7*.. 
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Zen^,  lake  of,  i,  77. 

Zengri-tagh,  i,  75. 

Zeno,  ii,  303,  320,  328,  397,  398,  401. 
the  Eleatic,  ii,  323, 824. 
the  Stoic,  ii,  323. 

Zenobia,  queen  of  PalmTra,  lii,  68, 
284. 

Zcphynis,  ii,  111. 

Zeraphims,  gods,  i,  658,  659. 

Zerubbabol,  i,  662,  575. 

Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  ii,  90,  92, 93, 94, 105, 
411,  475,  481. 

Zeuxis,  ii,  409,  413,  419,  420,  421. 

Zingis  Khan,  i,  89-91,  94,  101 ;  his 
first  battles,  i,  89  ;  how  he  sig- 
nalized one  of  his  first  victories, 


Zingis  Khan,  oontinoed  — 

89;  how  he  came  to  take  his 
Bame,  89 ;  promiilg«te«  a  code 
of  laws,  89;  his  religion  a 
pure  theism,  89  ;  his  objeci  of 
life,  90  ;  hie  oonqueets,  90; 
great  battle  on  the  plains  of  Si- 
hon,  90;  his  ravagee  of  foor 
jears  required  five  centuries  to 
repair,  90. 

Zir-Banit,  goddess,  i,  122. 

Zobah,  i,  633,  673. 

Zodiac,  i.  193,  407. 

Zopims,  iii,  840. 

Zopyrus,i,  208 ; iii,  840. 

Zoroaster,  i,  6,  G7,  220,  488;  iii,  825. 


